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TO    THE    READER. 


i  NOTHER  mflestone  on  our  road.    The  Irish  Monthly  has  now    * 
•*-*•    oompleted  its  sixth  yearly  yolnme  and  is  preparing  to  enter  on 
the  seventh  year  of  its  existence  with  greater  oonrage  and  with 
blighter  hopes  than  when  it  began  its  first. 

During  the  past  year  onr  Magazine  has  not  only  been  warmly 
appreciated  by  the  Irish  and  Catholic  press,  but  its  literary  merit  has  * 
earned  an  occasional  word  of  praise  from  even  such  journals  as  fhe 
WyUhaU  Btviewj  the  Spectator ^  the  Academy y  and  the  Morning  Pat. 

As  practical  tributes  to  the  successful  efforts  of  our  contributors 
we  may  mention  that  **The  New  Utopia"  has  had  the  honour  of 
being  pirated  for  popular  use  in  America;  and  " Eobin  Eedbreast's 
Victory"  has  been  translated  into  German. 

In  the  table  of  contents  which  follows  this  leaf  two  names  are  not 
to  be  found  to  which  our  readers  have  hitherto  been  accustomed.  One 
of  these  shall  never  appear  again — ^the  holy  and  learned  man  whose 
obitoaiy  is  given  on  the  last  pages  of  this  volume.  The  other  is  the 
''Certain  Professor,"  whose  Lectures,  reprinted  as  a  separate  volume, 
have  received  high  praise  from  such  more  than  impartial  critics  as  the 
PMMaU  Gastette,  the  Scotsman,  the  JTorkl,  the  Glohcy  John  Butt,  and 
many  other  English  journals.  Let  us  pray  that  the  Certain  Professor 
may  reappear  very  early  and  very  often  in  our  new  volume. 

To  those  who,  as  subscribers  and  still  more  as  contributors,  have 
hel^^  to  make  the  Irish  Moitthly,  especially  in  the  assurance  of  its 
permanence,  an  exception  to  many  similar  enterprises  attempted  in 
Ireland,  sincere  and  earnest  gratitude  is  due  from  those  who  have, 
charge  of  this  Magazine.  This  gratitude  will  be  proved  by  increased 
efforts  to  make  its  pages  as  useful  and  agretf|>le  as  possible»for 
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the  maii^claaseB  of  readers  wliose  various  and  often  opposite  tastes 
have  to  be  cofsulted  for. 

It  would  not  be  quite  candid  to  confine  this  leaf  to  tbanksgiving. 
There  ikro  some  so-called  subscribers  whose  meed  is  at  best  forgive- 
ness. No  doubt  excuses  often  exist  for  conduct  which  in  itself  seems 
inexcusable ;  but  it  is  hard  to  devise  an  excuse  for  those  who,  by  re- 
quiring repeated  applications  for  the  modest  subsidy  which  they  are  sup- 
posed to  pay  in  advance,  condemn  to  useless  losses  of  time,  labour,  and 
money,  an  undertaking  of  this  sort,  from  which  the  conductors  wish 
for  no  profit  but  what  may  enable  them  to  maintain  and  improve  the 
work  itself  and  to  offer  some  encouragement  to  Irish  literaiy  talent  at 
home  in  Ireland. 

These  remarks  would  have  been  made  before  but  that  we  feared, 
as  wef  es^  still,  thatthey  may  escape  the  notice  of  those  for  whom  they  are 
intended,  and  that  some  for  whom  they  are  not  intended  may  take 
them  to  themselves.  They  are  not  intended  for  those  who,  engrossed 
in  their  important  duties,  may  have  forgotten  for  a  time  a  publication 
•which  they  befriend  for  the  sake  of  others  rather  than  for  its  suitable- 
ness to  their  own  wants  and  tastes,  but  who,  when  reminded  of  its 
daims,  have  shown  that  a  certain  want  of  thoughtfulness  in  such 
matters,  although  practically  amounting  to  unkindness  and  even  to 
injustice,  is  quite  compatible  with  great  personal  kindness,  honour, 
and  generosity. 

To  these  and  to  our  other  friends  we  offer  (in  advance,  like  their 
subscription  for  1879),  our  most  cordial  Christmas  greetings  with  all 
good  wishes  for  the  coming  year. 
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ELEANOR'S  STOEY. 
By  Katharius  Boche. 

Chapter  I. 

THE  BBONY  CABINET. 

IHE  dusk  of  a  January  evening,  which  threw  an  additional 
gloom  over  the  quiet  monotony  of  a  certain  old-fashioned 
Dublin  street,  had  dealt  more  kindly  with  the  interior  of 
•one  of  the  tall,  brick  houses  situated  therein,  inasmuch  as  it  partially 
concealed  threadbare  draperies  and  shabby  furniture,  and  brought 
into  stronger  relief  the  merry  glow  of  the  drawing-room  fire,  the  only 
cheerful  thing  in  the  room. 

On  a  low  chair,  in  front  of  this  fire,  her  figure  at  times  appearing 
only  as  a  dark  shadow,  then  defined  with  vivid  distinctness  as  some 
bright  tongue  of  flame  darted  suddenly  into  being,  sat  a  lady  with  a 
pale,  rather  sad  face,  and  beautifully  formed  head,  round  which  the 
dark  hair  wound  in  the  simplest  and  most  artistic  fashion.  Her  dress, 
of  some  soft,  dark  material,  old  and  shabby,  fell  in  graceful  folds 
aroimd  her,  as  she  leaned  wearily  back  in  her  chair,  her  loosely- 
dasped  hands  resting  on  her  knees,  her  eyes,  sometimes  fixed  upon  the 
coals,  sometimes  turned  anxiously  towards  a  heavy  sofa,  wheeled  into 
the  comer  between  the  window  and  the  fire,  on  which,  amid  a  heap- of 
fihawls  and  cushions,  lay  a  little  girl  of  about  ten  years  of  age.  That 
the  child  was  just  recovering  from  a  severe  illness  was  evident  from 
her  closely-cropped  hair,  and  her  extreme  paleness,  which  made  the 
dark  eyes  seem  by  contrast  imnaturally  large  and  brilliant. 

The  room,  spacious  enough,  was  of  the  type  so  often  to  be  found 
in  lo^f^ing-houses,  in  which  the  combination  of  dinner-table  and  side- 
board, with  the  lighter  articles  of  drawing-room  furniture,  show  it  to 
fce  the  sole  sitting-room  of  its  occupants.    It  was  neat  and  in  good 
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order,  although  a  few  ivy-leaves  and  berries  in  a  ground  gla^  vase^ 
formed  the  only  attempt  at  decoration.  Without,  little  was  to  be  seen 
save  the  rain'i  the  muddy  streets  told  of  it  in  the  past,  the  gray  skies 
spoke  of  it  in  the  future,  while  at  the  present  moment  it  splashed  on 
the  pavement  and  beat  against  the  window-panes  with  a  dismal  sound. 
Presently  the  clock  from  a  neighbouring  church  spire  rang  out  its 
musical  chimes,  followed  by  a  few  deep-toned  strokes.  The  child  raised 
her  head  to  listen,  counting  on  her  thin  little  fingers,  *  *  Only  five  o'clock  1 
Oh,  mamma !  will  this  long  day  never  come  to  an  end?" 

"  I  wish  I  could  find  any  way  of  amusing  you,  Nora,"  said  her 
mother,  sadly. 

"  I  don't  want  to  be  amused,  mamma ;  I'm  too  tired.     Will  you 
settle  these  pillows,  please  ?" 

As  the  mother  leant  over  the  child,  arranging  and  re-arranging  the 
cushions,  a  thought  seemed  to  strike  her,  for  she  said  suddenly : 
**  Nora,  would  you  like  to  see  the  inside  of  the  ebony  cabinet  ?" 
"  Oh,  mamma,  bo  much.  Will  you  really  show  it  to  me  ?" 
The  pale  little  face  flushed,  the  thin  fingers  trembled  with  eager 
delight.  For  the  ebony  cabinet  had  long  been  a  kind  of  Bluebeard's 
chamber  to  Nora,  who  had  never  seen  beyond  its  inlaid  and  •silver- 
bound  doors.  She  had  often  begged  to  be  allowed  to  examine  its  con- 
tents, but  her  mother,  without  absolutely  refusing,  had  always,  on  one 
pretext  or  another,  deferred  complying  with  her  request,  until  Nora, 
X^erceiving  her  reluctance,  at  length  gave  up  teasing  her  on  the  sub- 
ject.  The  unexpected  fulfilment  of  her  wishes  appeared  therefore 
almost  too  good  to  be  true,  and  forgetting  her  previous  weariness,  she 
sat  upright  and  watched  her  mother,  who  pleased  at  having  at  length 
succeeded  in  rousing  her  little  daughter's  interest,  lighted  the  lamp, 
moved  the  little  cabinet  close  to  the  sofa,  and  sitting  down  beside  it, 
began  to  display  its  treasures.  These,  which  were  arranged  in  a  curious 
labyrinth  of  little  drawers  and  pigeon-holes,  were  nothing  very  wonder- 
ful after  all ;  old  trinkets,  foreign  curiosities,  faded  i)hotographs ;  such 
a  collection,  in  short,  as  is  pretty  sure  to  be  amassed  long  before  middle 
age  by  anyone  not  sufficiently  strong-minded  to  treat,  as  rubbish,  relics 
of  dead  or  absent  friends.  ^  Nora,  who  was  not  disposed  to  be  critical, 
sat  up  on  her  sofa,  asking  eager  questions,  as  the  treasures,  taken  one 
by  one  from  their  nests,  were  displayed  to  her  delighted  eyes.  Each 
had  some  little  history  attached  to  it,  which,  told  in  Mrs.  Kennedy's 
simple,  graphic  words,  called  up  in  Nora's  imagination,  as  they 
did  in  her  own  memory,  many  a  pleasant  scene  from  long  past 
times  and  far  away  places.  One  reminiscence  led  to  another, 
and  they  proceeded  so  slowly  through  the  drawers,  that  when,  after 
the  lapse  of  an  hour,  Mrs.  Kennedy  was  called  out  of  the  .room, 
some  still  remained  unopened.  She  went  away,  telling  Nora  to  look 
through  them  herself,  but  the  child  soon  found  that  the  chief  charm. 
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lay  in  the  descriptive  words,  and  deprived  of  these,  the  contents  of  the 
ebony  cabinet  were  commonplace  indeed.  She  soon  finished  the 
drawers,  and  began  listlessly  turning  over  some  of  the  things  she  had 
abeady  seen,  trying,  as  she  did  so,  to  recall  the  drciimstances  con- 
nected with  thencL  She  was  beginning  to  tire  of  this  occupation  also, 
when,  in  shutting  one  of  the  drawers  with  a  somewhat  impatient  jerk, 
she  touched  some  hidden  spring,  and  a  small,  secret  drawer  flew  out. 
At  the  first  glance  it  appeared  to  contain  only  some  old  letters,  but  on 
removing  these,  she  perceived  underneath  a  flat  blue  velvet  case. 
Wthout  pausing  to  consider  if  she  were  justified  in  so  doing,  Nora 
took  it  out ;  it  was  fastened  with  small  silver  clasps,  which  soon  yielded 
to  the  busy  little  fingers,  and  she  found  herself  gazing  at  a  beautifully 
executed  miniature,  the  portrait  of  a  man  between  thirty  and  forty 
years  of  age,  with  a  pleasant,  thoughtful  face — a  face  whose  chief 
characteristic  was  ffoodnesSj  although  it  was  not  wanting  in  either  intel- 
.  lect  or  beauty,  the  latter  being  chiefly  centred  in  the  gray  eyes  which 
looked  kindly  out  from  under  their  long  lashes,  as  if  in  pity  for  the 
veaiy  little  invalid,  and  in  the  firm,  sweet  mouth,  which  seemed  ready 
at  any  moment  to  curve  into  a  smile.  The  rest  of  the  features  were 
goodj'although  somewhat  massive,  the  complexion  pale,  with  brown 
hair  rather  lighter  than  the  eyebrows  and  lashes.  Altogether  it  was 
a  singularly  attractive  face ;  one  which  once  seen  would  not  readily  be 
forgotten.  Nora  was  fascinated  by  it,  and  continued  to  gaze  until  roused 
by  her  mother's  voice.  Mrs.  Kennedy  had  entered  unperceived,  and  now 
spoke  in  a  hurried,  agitated  manner,  very  unlike  her  usual  calm,  low  tones. 

"  Nora,  where  did  you  find  that  ?  You  should  not  have  touched  it ; 
put  it  back  at  once."  And  she  tried  to  take  the  case  from  Nora ;  but 
the  latter  resisted  with  the  freedom  of  a  spoiled  child. 

"  Mamma,  please  leave  it  to  me  a  little  longer ;  I  want  to  look  at  it. 
Who  is  this  gentleman  ?    What  is  his  name  ?" 

"  His  name  was  Roger  Devereux." 

"  Was  ?  Then  he  is  dead.  I  am  sorry  for  that ;  he  has  a  nice 
face.     Did  I  ever  see  him  ?" 

"  Never.     He  died  many  years  before  you  were  bom." 

"  Was  be  a  relation  of  yours,  mamma  ?" 

"  Not  exactly  a  relation" — she  spoke  hesitatingly — *'  he  was  a  very 
4ear  friend." 

In  the  cover  of  the  little  case,  opposite  to  the  miniatui'e,  was  a  lock 
of  dark  h^ir,  evidently  belonging  to  the  original  of  the  picture,  while 
"Within  it  lay  a  small  golden  curl,  as  evidently  cut  from  a  childish  head. 
Nora  took  out  the  latter. 

"  Whose  hair  is  this,  mamma  ?" 

"  Little  Roger's ;  Dr.  Devereux's  son." 

"  Is  little  Roger  dead,  too,  mamma  ?" 

"  I  hope  not,  my  dear ;  but  it  is  many  years  since  I  have  seen  him. 
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He  went  to  live  with  his  grandmother  after  his  father's  death,  and 
since  then  I  have  heard  nothing  of  him." 

''Had  he- no  mother?" 

•*She  died  when  he  was  quite  a  baby ;  his  father  married  again — a 
person  somewhat  beneath  him  in  rank — ^the  family  of  the  first  wife  were 
much  annoyed  at  his  doing  so,  and  when  Dr.  Devereiix  died  they  in- 
sisted on  the  child's  being  given  up  to  their  guardianship." 

"  Was  his  stepmother  cruel  to  him?" 

**  My  dear,  she  was  exceedingly  fond  of  him,  and  he  of  her.  Poor 
little  fellow !  he  cried  bitterly  at  parting  from  me — her,  I  mean,  but 
she  could  not  dispute  the  claim  made  by  his  mother's  family." 

"  Were  you  his  governess,  mamma  ?" 

"  Yes ;  that  is — I  used  to  teach  him." 

"Howoldwaahe?" 

"  He  was  seven  years  old  when  I  last  saw  him — ^he  must  be  twenty 
now,  if  he  is  alive." 

Just  then  was  heard  the  click  of  a  latchkey  in  the  street-door,  fol- 
lowed by  a  heavy  step  on  the  stairs,  and  Mrs.  Kennedy  had  only  time 
to  put  the  miniature  and  the  drawer  containing  it  back  into  their 
respective  places,  before  her  husband  entered.  He  was  a  tall  man ;  of 
a  type  which  by  many  woTild  be  considered  handsome,  with  florid 
complexion  and  large  black  whiskers.  His  return  was  seldom  a  cause 
of  rejoicing  to  either  wife  or  daughter,  and  this  evening  he  seemed  to 
be  in  a  particularly  unamiable  temper.  He  glanced  sharply  at  the 
little  cabinet,  and  at  the  traces  of  tears  on  his  wife's  face,  but  made 
no  remark  on  the  subject,  contenting  himself  with  an  angry  demand 
for  something  to  eat.  As  he  was  not  expected  until  next  day,  no 
dinner  had  been  prepared  for  him,  and  Mrs.  Kennedy  went  to  give  the 
necessary  orders,  leaving  father  and  daughter  alone  together.  Nora 
was  not  afraid  of  her  father ;  he  had  never  been  absolutely  xmkind  to 
her ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  she  did  not  care  enough  for  him  to  dread 
his  displeasure  as  she  did  that  of  her  mother ;  so  now,  as  he  stood  on 
the  rug,  with  his  back  to  the  fire,  looking  at  her  from  under  his  bushy 
eyebrows,  she  returned  his  scrutiny  with  interest,  in  what  must  have 
been  an  irritating  manner,  for  when  her  mother  returned,  his  first 
words  were  : 

'*  Mrs.  Kennedy,  I  should  have  thought  it  was  high  time  for  that 
child  to  be  in  bed ;  she  wotdd  be  much  better  off  there,  than  lying  on 
that  sofa,  staring  people  out  of  coimtenance  with  those  great  black  eyes." 

The  child  was  not  sorry  to  escape,  and  so  offered  no  opposition,  as 
her  mother,  wrapping  her  carefully  in  a  shawl,  carried  her  upstairs 
to  her  own  little  room,  where  she  was  soon  comfortably  settled  in  bed, 
able  to  ponder  at  leisure  on  all  she  had  just  seen  and  heard. 

Her  mother  had  many  a  time  told  her  stories  of  her  own  girlhood, 
and  of  her  life  in  the  family  in  which  the  death  of  her  parents  had 
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obliged  her  to  take  a  sitiiation  as  goyemess,  so  that  Nora  was  well  up 
in  the  names  and  ages  of  all  these  Blakes,  from  the  baby  girl  in  the 
nniseiy  to  the  big  brother  at  Trinity ;  she  had  even  seen  some  of  their 
photographs.  How  was  it,  then,  that  Mrs.  Kennedy  had  never  before 
spoken  of  having  lived  in  Dr.  Deverenx's  family?  She  must  have 
been  fond  of  them,  too ;  there  had  been  tears  in  her  eyes,  and  in  her 
voice,  as  she  spoke  of  little  Eoger,  and  she  had  said  that  Dr.  Devereux 
was  a  dear  friend.  She  had  spoken  more  coldly  of  his  wife,  so  Nora  ^ 
decided  in  her  own  mind  that  Mrs.  Devereux  must  have  been  a  cross, 
disagreeable  woman,  and,  in  spite  of  her  mother's  assertion  to  the 
contraiy,  unkind  to  her  little  stepson.  Nora's  ideas  on  the  subject  of 
stepmothers  were  of  the  conventional  order,  so  it  required  no  veiy 
great  effort  of  imagination  on  her  part  to  conjure  up  a  pathetic  picture 
of  the  poor  little  boy  in  a  state  of  chronic  punishment,  his  chief  con- 
soler being  his  kind  and  gentle  governess.  That  her  mother  had  held 
any  other  position  never  entered  the  child's  mind.  She  tried  to  bring 
herself  upon  the  scene  in  the  character  of  elder-sisterly  play-fellow,  but 
presently  l>ecoming  conscioiis  of  the  anachronism,  desisted,  in  a  some- 
what hazy  frame  of  mind. 

Meantime,  Mrs.  Kennedy,  on  returning  to  the  sitting-room,  foimd 
her  husband  at  his  dinner.  He  looked  up  as  she  entered,  saying : 
"So  you  have  been  talking  to  the  child  about  the  dear  departed,  have 


"I  have  told  Nora  as  little  as  possible,  Eobert,"  she  replied.  **  I 
was  at  such  a  loss  for  some  means  of  amusing  her,  that  I  allowed  her 
to  look  over  the  little  cabinet ;  she  accidentally  lighted  on  that  minia- 
ture, and  questioned  me  so  closely  about  the  original,  that  I  was 
obliged  to  tell  her  his  name,  and  some  few  particulars,  but  she  has  no 
suspicion  that  he  was  other  to  me  than  a  dear  friend  and  employer." 

"  I  tell  you  what,  Mrs.  Kennedy,  if  I  ever  again  find  you  crying 
over  that  miniature,  I'll  put  it  into  the  fire ;  and  I'll  send  Eleanor  to 
school ;  she  wotdd  be  much  better  employed  learning  her  lessons  than 
being  nmde  the  confidante  of  her  mother's  eariy  loves  and  sorrows." 

Mrs.  Kennedy  took  no  notice  of  this  threat;  she  knew  by  experience 
that  she  had  in  general  nothing  worse  to  fear  from  her  husband  than 
taunts  and  neglect,  and  to  these  she  was  accustomed,  so  she  continued 
her  work  in  silence  imtil  Mr.  Kennedy,  having  finished  his  dinner, 
established  himself  comfortably  in  an  arm-chair,  and  went  to  sleep. 
Then,  having  rung  for  tea,  she  took  a  cup  of  it  upstairs  to  her  little 
gill,  who  immediately  assailed  her  with  a  host  of  eager  questions — ^the 
ontoome  of  her  hour's  meditation.     Mrs.  Kennedy  checked  her  at 


"Nora,  I  cannot  answer  any  more  questions  about  Dr.  Devereux. 
I  would  not  have  spoken  to  you  about  him,  but  for  your  accidentally 
finding  the  miniature.     Your  father  has  the  greatest  objection  to 
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having  his  name  mentioned — ^there  are  reasons  for  this  which  yon 
could  not  understand — and  he  is  very  much  annoyed,  indeed,  at  your 
having  heard  of  him.  You  must  never  again  mention  the  subject  to 
any  one,  even  to  me,  and  I  hope  you  will  do  your  best  to  forget  it  aa 
speedily  as  possible." 

The  child  was  an  obedient  one,  and  it  was  easy  for  her  to  follow 
A  her  mother's  injimctions  as  far  as  regarded  words,  but  thoughts  were 
^  a  different  matter.  She  was  a  lonely  child,  without  sister,  brother,  or 
companion  of  her  own  age ;  there  was  little  of  colour  or  brightness  in 
the  realities  of  her  life,  and  she  was  accustomed  to  find  her  greatest 
pleasure  in  her  own  thoughts  and  fancies.  Dr.  Devereux's  kind,  grave 
face  had  taken  a  curiously  strong  hold  upon  her  imagination,  while 
the  touch  of  mystery  which  seemed  to  hang  round  him  added  a  still 
further  charm.  He  soon  held  the  chief  place  in  her  childish  visions, 
and  Mrs.  Kennedy  would  have  been  startled  had  she  known  how  often, 
as  Nora  sat  curled  up  in  the  window-seat,  looking  out  upon  the  street, 
or  walked  by  her  side,  through  crowded  thoroughfares,  or  along  dusty 
suburban  roads,  her  little  girl's  thoughts  were  busy  among  those  early 
friends  of  her  own,  whose  very  names  she  probably  thought  the  child 
had  by  this  time  forgotten. 


Chapter  n. 

KNOCKAETELA. 

It  must  have  been  rather  more  than  a  year  after  this  day  which  I 
have  chronicled  as  an  era  in  Eleanor's  life  that  her  father  was  brought 
home  lying  motionless  on  a  shutter ;  dead,  as  the  little  crowd  accom- 
panying his  bearers  whispered  one  to  another,  until  the  word  or  its 
echo  reached  his  wife's  ears,  and  she  fell  fainting  on  the  floor.  He 
had  fallen  in  a  fit  in  the  street,  and  in  falling  had  struck  his  head 
against  a  stone,  and  never  moved  after.  Mrs.  Kennedy  cried  veiy 
bitterly  for  many  days,  grieving  with  the  grief  that  is  often  felt  after 
death  for  those  who  have  done  little  in  life  to  deserve  it ;  and  even 
Nora  was  awed  and  silent,  and  crept  about  the  house  with  hushed 
footsteps,  feeling  as  if  the  darkness  and  gloom  were  to  last  for  ever. 

Mr.  Kennedy's  affairs  were  foxmd  to  be  in  the  greatest  disorder, 
the  remnant  of  what  had  once  been  a  considerable  fortune  little  more 
than  sufficing  to  cover  his  debts,  so  that  almost  the  only  provision  for 
his  widow  and  child  consisted  of  a  small  annuity  left  to  the  former,  some 
years  before,  by  a  distant  relative  of  her  own.  Mrs.  Kennedy  had 
been  a  governess  in  her  youth,  and  her  first  thought  was  to  resume 
her  old  occupation-  A  little  reflection,  however,  convinced  her  that 
her  acquirements  were  now  old-fashioned,  and  that  she  could  hardly 
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hope  to  compete  successfully  with  the  trained  and  certificated  teachers 
of  the  present  generation.  She  therefore  determined  to  settle  in  some 
quiet  country  place,  where  the  necessaries  of  life  being  few  and  cheap, 
she  could  live  upon  her  little  income,  and  devote  her  whole  attention 
to  her  little  girl's  education.  An  old  servant,  who  had  liv§d  with  her  in 
former  days,  and  had  since  married  a  respectable  farmer  in  the  county 
Tipperary,  was  in  the  habit  of  letting  lodgings.  Finding  that  her  rooms 
were  now  vacant,  Mrs.  Kennedy  decided  on  taking  them,  hoping  that  the 
fresh  mountain  air  at  Knockartela  would  be  good  for  Nora,  who  had 
always  been  delicate.  And  so  it  came  to  pass,  that  at  the  end  of  some 
weeks  of  gloom  and  confusion,  Nora  and  her  mother  found  themselves 
one  evening  standing  on  the  platform  of  the  little  roadside  station, 
watching  the  train  from  which  they  had  just  alighted,  as  it  wended  its 
leisurely  way  southwards.  An  outside  car  had  been  sent  to  the  station 
to  meet  them,  on  one  side  of  which  they  were  soon  comfortably  perched, 
their  minor  articles  of  luggage  piled  high  on  the  well,  while  Mrs. 
Brennan's  nephew  sat  on  the  other  side  to  drive,  and  balance  the  car. 
They  went  quickly  along  the  white  road,  which  stretched  like  a  broad 
ribbon  before  them,  winding  through  many-tinted  fields,  and  rising 
higher  and  higher,  till  it  lost  itself  between  two  of  the  brown  moun- 
tains. On  each  side  of  this  road  were  steep,  rocky  banks,  covered  with 
brambles ;  tufts  of  primroses,  and  pale  green  ferns,  their  young  fronds 
as  yet  scarcely  unloosed  from  their  spiral  coils,  grew  in  every  crevice  ; 
while  in  many  places  the  ground  imder  the  banks  was  thickly  carpeted 
with  the  green  trefoil  leaves,  and  delicate  little  white  blossoms,  of  the 
wood-sorrel,  supposed  by  many  to  be  the  true  shamrock,  the  emblem 
used  by  St.  Patrick. 

At  length  the  car  turned  in  by  a  low-barred  gate,  and  drove  along 
a  cart-road  through  fields,  towards  a  group  of  farm  buildings,  roofed 
in  every  variety  of  thatch,  from  the  golden  straw  of  last  autumn's 
harvest,  to  that  covered  with  mosses  of  many  years'  growth.  The 
building  stood  on  the  very  foot  of  the  mountain,  some  of  the  outlying 
fields  even  creeping  up  its  sides.  The  dwelling-house  was  a  long,  low 
cottage,  with  slated  roof ;  at  the  door  stood  Mrs.  Brennan,  a  short, 
Bquarely-built  woman,  with  a  handsome  face  and  gray  hair. 

"You're  kindly  welcome,  Mrs.  Devereux,"  she  said,  as  Nora's 
mother  shook  hands  with  her,  affectionately.  **I  beg  your  pardon, 
ma'am,  I'm  sure,  but  the  old  name  comes  readiest  to  my  tongue.  And 
you're  welcome,  too,  Missie,"  giving  her  a  keen  look;  ''you're  like 
your  manuna.  Miss,  only  you'll  never  be  as  handsome  as  she  is." 

Tea  was  ready  for  the  travellers  in  the  little  parlour,  a  pleasant 
room,  with  a  glass  door  opening  into  a  small  flower-garden  at  one  side, 
and  commanding  a  most  lovely  view  from  the  front  window.  Mrs. 
Brennan  seemed  as  if  she  could  never  make  enough  of  her  old  mistress; 
^d  although  she  was  disposed  to  be  a  little  critical  with  regard  to 
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Nora,  looking  at  her  very  sharply  from  time  to  time,  with  her  keen 
black  eyes,  the  child  instinctively  felt  that  her  mother's  old  servant 
was  a  person  on  whom  she  could  rely  for  kindness  and  consideration. 

Nora  had,  of  course,  been  much  surprised  at  Mrs.  Brennan's  greet- 
ing to  her  mother,  and  had  resolved  on  asking  an  immediate  explana- 
tion.  She  tad,  however,  no  opportunity  of  so  doing,  until  tea  being 
over,  mother  and  child  were  established  by  the  turf  fire ;  Mrs.  Ken- 
nedy in  a  beehive  chair,  made  comfortable  with  patchwork  cushions, 
Nora  stretched  luxuriously  on  the  rug  at  her  feet.  Then,  without  loss 
of  time,  she  plimged  into  the  subject. 

**  Mamma,  why  did  Mrs.  Brennan  call  you  Mrs.  Devereux?" 

"Because,  my  dear,  when  she  knew  me  long  ago,  that  was  my 
name?" 

**Tour  name!"  repeated  Nora,  much  puzzled;  "I  thought  your 
name  had  been  Eleanor  Daly." 

**  That  was  my  own  name,  but  I  was  afterwards  A£rs.  Devereux» 
Do  you  remember  finding  a  miniature  in  the  ebony  cabinet,  one  day 
last  year?    Well,  that  miniature  was  the  portrait  of  my  husband." 

'* Mamma,  your  husband!  Before  you  married  papa?  I  never 
knew  that  you  had  been  twice  married." 

"  You  had  no  means  of  knowing,  my  dear.  When  I  married  a 
second  time,  I  parted  with  my  old  servant — ^Mrs.  Brennan,  whom  you 
saw  just  now — she  was  the  only  person  who  knew  anything  of  my 
former  life,  and  since  then  I  have  never  spoken  to  any  one  on  the  sub- 
ject.    Yoiu"  poor  papa  very  naturally  disliked  any  allusion  to  it." 

"  Then  little  Roger  was  my  brother." 

"  No,  not  your  brother — ^you  know  he  was  only  my  stepson.  Had 
he  been  my  own  child,  they  could  not  have  taken  him  from  me  as  they 
did." 

*'  Were  you  very  sorry  to  part  with  him,  mamma  ?" 

"  My  dear,  the  parting  abnost  broke  my  heart,  coming  as  it  did, 
too,  so  soon  after  my  other  trouble.  I  thought  then  I  loved  him  as 
if  he  had  been  my  own  child,  but  I  found  later  that  it  was  not  quite 
the  same  thing,"  she  added,  stooping  to  kiss  her  little  girl. 

**  So  you  were  his  stepmother.  I  thought  you  had  been  his  gover- 
ness." 

*'  I  allowed  you  to  remain  under  that  impression,  as  I  did  not  then 
wish  you  to  know  the  real  state  of  the  case.  I  am  not  sorry,  however, 
that  Mrs.  Brennan's  accidental  use  of  the  old  name  has  led  to  your 
hearing  the  simple  truth.  It  is  far  better  ybu  should  know  it,  than 
that  you  should  fancy,  as  you  might  have  done  hereafter,  that  some 
mystery  was  attached  to  my  former  life." 

Nora  asked  no  more  questions  that  evening,  but  lay  still  and 
silent,  striving  to  re-arrange  her  ideal  world  in  accordance  with  the 
new  light  which  had  been  thrown  upon  it.     From  that  day  her 
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tisions  took  new  shape,  as  she  tried  to  picture  her  life  as  it  would 
haye  been,  had  her  mother's  first  husband  lived,  and  had  she  been  his 
daughter.  Of  one  thing  she  felt  certain :  her  mother's  tears  would 
have  been  fewer,  her  pale  face  brighter,  had  such  been  the  case.  As 
for  httle  Boger,  the  thought  that  he  would  have  been  her  brother  did 
not  give  Nora  much  pleasure.  She  did  not  like  boys ;  the  solitary 
specimen  of  the  race,  with  whom  she  had  come  in  contact — a  distant 
cousin,*  who  had  spent  some  weeks  of  the  preceding  winter  with  them, 
not  having  impressed  her  very  favourably.  So,  whenever  the  image  of 
the  big,  teasing  schoolboy,  into  which  she  decided  that  little  Eoger 
had  grown  up,  recurred  to  her  mind,  she  quickly  dismissed  it,  and 
returned  to  the  far  pleasanter  one  of  his  grave,  gentle  father. 

They  were  soon  settled  in  their  new  home,  and  from  that  time 
began,  for  Nora  at  least,  a  happier  life.  Her  mother  devoted  the 
morning  hours  of  each  day  to  her  lessons,  bringing  her  own  former 
experience  as  a  teacher  into  requisition  for  the  benefit  of  her  little 
girl,  who  would,  she  knew,  be  in  all  probability  dependent  on  her 
own  exertions  in  the  future.  Nora  had  already  begun  to  learn  music, 
and  Mrs.  Kennedy,  after  her  husband's  death,  had,  at  the  sacrifice  of 
her  own  watch  and  chain,  retained  her  piano.  She  was  herself  an 
excellent  musician,  and  she  now  resiuned  the  child's  lessons,  making 
her  practice  steadily  and  systematically.  Nora  had  great  love  for 
music,  so  she  worked  hard,  and  soon  made  considerable  progress. 
Mrs.  Kennedy  had  also  brought  down  with  her  from  Dublin  a  large 
case  filled  with  books,  which  had  formerly  been  stored  away,  im- 
opened,  in  an  attic.  A  day  or  two  after  their  arrival  at  Knockartela, 
she  and  Nora  unpacked  these  books,  arranging  them  in  a  shelf -lined 
recess  in  the  little  sitting-room.  Nora,  who  was  by  nature  and 
habit  a  thorough  book-worm,  was  delighted  with  the  rows  of  well- 
bound  volumes ;  and  she  was  still  farther  attracted  by  seeing  written 
on  the  fly-leaf  of  each,  in  clear,  legible  characters,  the  name  -**  Eoger 
Devereux."  These,  then,  had  belonged  to  her  mother's  first  husband, 
and  that  was  the  reason  they  had  remained  so  long  unopened  and 
nnread.  Anything  connected  with  Dr.  Devereux  had  such  fascination 
for  Nora,  that  she  began  eagerly  to  read  his  books,  going  patiently 
through  many  a  dry  volume,  from  which  she  would  otherwise  have 
turned  with  distaste.  She  liked  rambling  about  the  farm,  book  in 
hand ;  and  her  mother,  who  thought  it  good  for  her  to  be  continually 
in  the  open  air,  rather  encouraged  this  habit,  so  that  she  spent  many 
a  summer  afternoon,  crouched  among  the  fern  and  heather  on  the 
mountain-side,  sometimes  reading,  sometimes  watching  the  sun- 
gleams  and  doud-shadows  as  they  crossed  the  distant  moimtains,  and 
sddom  coming  down  until  the  sight  of  the  labourers,  returning  from 
flieir  work  along  the  white  road  below,  warned  her  that  it  was  tea- 
time.    One  of  Dr.  Devereux's  books  always  accompanied  her  in  these 
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rambles;  liis  collection  was  a  singularly  well-chosen  one,  though 
many  of  the  volumes  were  not  what  are  generally  termed  standard 
works,  being  chosen  rather  with  a  view  to  the  individual  tastes  of  the 
^wner,  than  to  conventional  ideas  on  the  subject.  They  were  all 
books  worth  reading,  however,  and  were  made  still  more  valuat)le  by 
a  number  of  marginal  notes  in  Dr.  Devereux's  clear,  minute  hand- 
writing— quotations  from,  and  references  to,  other  authors  on  similar 
subjects,  and  sometimes,  though  more  rarely,  the  reader's  personal 
thoughts  and  criticisms.  As  Nora  grew  older,  these  notes,  and  the 
choice  of  the  marked  passages,  gave  her  much  insight  into  the  mind  of 
the  chooser,  and  her  somewhat  romantic  childish  fancy  for  him  grew 
gradually  into  a  better  founded  admiration  for  his  character,  as  it  was 
there  revealed  to  her.  His  books  formed  a  strong  element  in  her 
education,  and  so  she  jiassed  on,  from  childhood  into  girlhood,  the 
whole  tone  of  her  mind  coloured  and  influenced  by  that  of  the  man 
whose  pictured  face  she  had  seen  but  for  a  moment,  whose  name  she 
had  heard  but  twice,  and  who  had  lain  quiet  in  his  grave  for  many 
years  before  she  was  bom. 


GEANDMOTHEE'S  SONG. 

THE  grand-dame  sits  at  the  cottage-door 
Dreaming,  singing,  sighing; 
The  children  play  on  the  cottage  floor 

And  watch  her  needles  flying. 
And  catch  the  words  that  fall  from  her  lips 

In  rambling  rhyme  and  story, 
While  spring  the  lights  in  the  harbour  ships 
And  fades  the  sunset  glory. 

Many  a  song  of  war  and  pain 

Singeth  the  aged  mother — 
The  strife  for  love,  the  strife  for  gain. 

Of  men  with  one  another ; 
Of  daimtless  sword  and  fiery  fort 

Unconquer'd  mid  the  burning — 
Of  ships  that  gaily  sailed  from  port 

And  ne'er  were  seen  returning ! 
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And  many  a  song  of  joy  and  peace 

She  crooneth  softly  ^er : 
Of  wounds  that  heal  and  tears  that  cease 

And  happy  fireside  laughter ; 
Of  patience  long  and  pardon  sweet 

And  faith  of  love  undying, 
The  children  whisper  low  at  her  feet, 

"  Say  why  is  granny  crjing?" 

They  look  in  each  other's  wondering  eyes 

And  turn  away  to  ponder. 
Out  in  the  burning  western  skies 

Lieth  the  great  world  yonder ! 
And  each  young  soul  has  chosen  here 

A  verse  of  the  grand-dame's  story 
To  sing  throxigh  many  a  coming  year. 

Of  patience,  might,  or  glory. 

The  ag^d  mother  sleeps  at  last, 

Hush'd  is  the  children's  prattle : 
For  one  has  sailed  before  the  mast, 

And  one  has  gone  to  the  battle. 
And  one  in  the  cottage  sitteth  long 

To  keep  the  hearth-light  burning, 
And  hopeth  well  and  prayeth  strong 

For  wanderers  home  returning. 

0  feeble  voice  that  crooneth  low. 

While  babes  are  round  thee  playing, 
Of  human  pain  and  himian  woe 

And  Christ's  dear  love  repaying. 
What  power  is  thine  of  song  and  sigh 

To  set  God's  music  ringing, 
To  strike  the  key-note  loud  and  high 

That  chimes  with  angels  singing ! 

How  many  a  soTil  that  toils  amain, 

Because  the  toil  is  glorious, 
And  fights  with  sin  and  fights  with  pain  . 

And  still  comes  forth  victorious, 
Can  see  in  dreams  of  long  ago, 

On  life's  dim  threshold  yonder, 
The  ag^d  mother  crooning  low, 

The  babes  who  list  and  ponder ! 

E.  M. 
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GEEAT  IRISH  SURGEONS 

BY   E.  D.   MAPOrHER,   M.  D. 

I. — Is  Olden  Times. 

THE  materials  of  the  following  papers  formed  the  subjects  of  ad- 
dresses to  the  students  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  St.  Vin- 
cent's Hospital,  &c.,  and  it  is  now  proposed  to  arrange  them  chrono- 
logically and  in  more  popular  form,  with  some  additions.  The  frag- 
mentary style  of  the  present  paper  will  be  excused  by  those  readers 
who  have  tried  to  follow  the  history  of  any  literary  or  scientific  subject 
through  the  darker  days  of  our  poor  land. 

When,  to  use  the  recent  words  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  **  Ireland  had 
almost  a  monopoly  of  learning  and  piety,  and  when  she  nearly  alone 
held  up  the  truths  of  civilisation — of  true  Christian  civilisation — in 
Northern  and  Western  Europe,"  the  healing  art  was  highly  honoured 
both  during  peace  and  war. 

Diancecht  was  the  first  Irish  surgeon  we  read  of.  At  the  battle  of 
Moytura,  near  Cong,  he  healed  both  wounded  friends  and  foes  with  a 
batli  of  milk,  in  which  various  herbs  had  been  steeped.  His  general- 
ship on  the  second  day,  and  his  daughter's  aid  to  the  wounded,  were 
recorded  in  glowing  terms.  Each  military  legion  had  both  physician 
and  surgeon,  and  memory  of  their  skiU  lives  in  the  expression  common 
even  in  the  last  century,  '*  The  doctor  of  the  army  could  not  raise  him." 
Their  fimction,  as  well  as  their  highly  prized  books,  passed  from  father 
to  son,  and  over  many  centuries  we  read  of  the  hereditary  doctors  of 
great  clans.  Amongst  the  most  famous  were  the  O'Sheils,  and  to  this 
day  there  is  a  worthy  scion  of  the  house  and  kind  in  Ballyshannon. 
Hippocrates  was  the  favourite  authority,  and  0' Conor  of  Belanagare, 
possessed  a  translation  of  his  works  in  Irish,  made  long  before  the 
'Venetian  copy,  usually  thought  to  be  the  first  in  Europe.  The  Irish 
medical  manuscripts  which  endure  are  beautiful  specimens  of  penman- 
ship, which  cannot  be  said  of  modem  medical  writings. 

Josina,  9th  King  of  Scotland,  who  died  137,  b.  c,  had  studied  as  a 
physician  in  Ireland,  and  was  the  author  of  a  treatise  on  herbs ;  and 
Molanus  mentions  that  among  the  holy  men  who  left  Ireland  for  the 
Continent  in  the  7th  century  was  WiUibrod,  who,  ''among  other 
diseases,  was  wont  to  cure  the  disease  in  the  throat,  called  by  the 
physitians  the  squinancie." 

According  to  the  BrehonLaws,  the  chief  physicians  sat  in  the  coun- 
cils of  the  State,  a  right  most  sparingly  granted  now.  Regarding  the 
doctor's  house,  they  prescribe  as  follows :  '*  He  shall  arrange  his  law- 
ful house :  a  house  of  great  work ;  it  shall  not  be  one  of  the  three 
lesser  houses — that  is,  a  cowhouse,  pighouse,  or  sheephouse.    There 
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must  be  four  doors  upon  it,  so  that  the  sick  man  may  perceive  it  from 
^  tides,  and  for  ventilation  with  wind  from  any  point,  and  there  must 
he  a  stream  of  water  passing  through  the  middle."  In  such  royal 
abodes  as  Emania  there  was  a  refuge  for  the  sick  and  woxmded  termed 
the  "  House  of  Sorrow." 

According  to  this  code,  the  leech  fee,  or  rather  fine,  for  the  wounded 
of  the  highest  rank  was  forty-two  cows,  of  which  eighteen  went  to  the 
substitute  of  the  disabled  man,  nine  for  diet,  four  and  a  heifer  each  to 
the  doctor  and  the  nursetender.  It  was  sometimes  asserted — ^I  hope 
without  reason — ^that  a  further  fee  of  cows  was  given  to  the  doctor  as 
a  bribe  for  concealing  the  real  state  of  the  wound.  The  fine  for  the 
Tnaimrng  of  a  houseless  man  was  six  cows,  and  for  that  of  a  horseboy 
or  slave  only  three.  The  testing  time  for  injuries  to  the  head  was 
three  years,  and  for  those  of  the  hand  one  year;  if  within  these  periods 
the  wound  gave  trouble,  the  physician  was  fined  if  it  was  shown  to  be 
hia  fault,  if  not  the  penalty  fell  on  him  who  inflicted  it.  The  doctor 
had  power  to  keep  from  the  sick-room  *' fools  and  female  scolds." 
There  was  a  peculiar  way  laid  down  for  distraining  a  physician. 
"  Let  his  horsewhip  or  his  probes  be  taken  up.  If  he  has  not  the 
proper  number  of  such  things,  let  a  thread  be  tied  about  the  finger 
next  his  little  finger." 

Clear  evidence  of  surgical  skill  appears  first  in  3950,  when  Fighnin 
trepanned  King  Conor  for  a  fractured  skull.     He  warned  him  against 
fits  of  passion ;  but  the  advice  being  disregarded,*  the  brain  inflamed, 
and  the  monarch  died.    At  the  battle  of  Criona,  in  Meath,  Tiege  being 
wounded,  many  barbs  were  left  in  the  wounds.    The  surgeons  at  Tara 
giving  no  relief,  a  professor  from  a  famous  Mimster  medical  college 
came  with  three  pupils  and  cured  him.    It  is  related  that  in  battle, 
during  the  13th  century,  near  Mullingar,  Cethem,  rushing  through 
the  enemy's  camp,  received  very  many  wounds,  and  that  the  surgeon 
was  able  to  tell  by  their  nature  the  person  who  inflicted  each.    Al- 
though one  stab  had  **  severed  his  heart-strings,"  a  cure  was  wrought 
by  a  bath  of  marrow,  an  idea  which  still  endures  in  the  name  Smar- 
more,  county  Louth.     The  Milesian  surgeons  "tented"  or  kept  open 
some  wounds,  and  the  inflictor  had  to  smart  the  more.     In  checking 
bleeding  they  used  often  to  tie  ligatures  round  other  parts  than  that 
affected,  and  the  practice  was  advised  during  the  present  centuiy  if 
means  for  preventing  mortification  were  taken.     About  a.  d.  840,  Tur- 
gesius,  Danish  king,  started  "the  nose  money,"  or  the  penalty  of 
losing  that  organ  if  the  tax-gatherer  was  not  satisfied ;  but  it  does  not 
appear,  if  the  fine  was  often  inflicted,  that  nose  restorers,  like  those  of 
India,  where  this  barbarity  is  common,  came  to  the  front.     Only  one 
8uch  outrage  is  remembered  in  Ireland. 

*  In  the  holiest  of  causes,  however,  and  in  a  very  generous  manner,  which  has 
furnished  Mr.  T.  D.  Sullivan  with  the  subject  of  a  spirited  ballad.— Ed.  I.  M. 
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In  the  great  battle  in  1178,  near  Downpatrick,  **  Sir  Amoricus  (de 
Sancto  Laurentio,  from  "whom  the  Howth  family  descends)  "was  sore 
wounded,  laid  under  a  hedge  eating  honeysuckle  for  his  relief e,  "when 
he  left  much  bloud  and  Tvas  carried  away  bet"weene  f oure  men ;  his 
"woundes  were  so  many  and  so  dangerous  that  no  physitian  or  surgeon 
could  promise  life  the  space  of  nine  dayes,  yet  in  the  end  recovered." 

In  1559,  Lord  Viceroy  Sydney  -was  cured  in  Dublin  by  an  operation 
only  re"dved  by  the  Paris  surgeons  in  the  present  century,  but  which^ 
it  is  said,  Ammonios  of  Alexandria  performed  in  the  year  15.  As  re- 
gards hospitals,  the  first  Irish  one  was  founded  in  1405,  for  Ware  says^ 
'*  Not  long  before  his  death,  John  Allen,  Dean  of  St.  Patrick's,  founded 
an  hospital  in  St.  Kevin-street,  at  Dublin,  for  poor  and  sick  folk,  prin- 
cipally to  be  chosen  out  of  the  Aliens,  Barrets,  Beggs,  Hills,  Dillons^ 
and  Eodiers,  to  whom  he  assigned  lands  for  their  maintenance." 
Ware  adds  "  that  its  affairs  ought  to  be  inquired  into." 

The  laws  enforcing  on  the  natives  the  shaving  of  the  lip  must 
have  given  much  work  to  barbers  who  appear  to  have  become  a  nu- 
merous and  powerful  body ;f or,  in  1446,  they  were  incoi^orated  aa^ 
barber-surgeons,  an  absurd  union  of  occupations  which  was  only 
divorced  in  1784,  when  our  College  of  Surgeons  was  chartered.  The 
barber-surgeons  of  England  were  not  chartered  till  1461.  The  re- 
spectability of  the  craft  is  supported  by  Ambrose  Pare  ha-dng  been 
one,  and  by  the  fact  that  Caius,  the  founder  of  the  College  in  Cam- 
bridge, taught,  in  their  hall,  anatomy  for  the  first  time  in  England. 
The  guild  in  Ireland  was  small  and  aristocratic,  for  the  charter  granted 
by  James  11.  declares  the  Earl  of  Limerick,  Sir  John  Bamewall,  and 
a  few  others  the  brothers  of  the  body. 

Females  were  admitted  as  barbers  by  the  fijst  charter,  and  this 
position,  as  well  as  compounding  of  drugs,  are  even  at  the  present  day 
most  fit  employments  for  the  sex.  In  England,  in  the  middle  ages^ 
females  were  occasionally  physicians,  and  it  is  said  they  often  abused 
their  knowledge  and  became  criminal  poisoners.  I  may  mention  that 
while  many  Englishwomen  have  lately  tried  to  become  doctors,  no 
Irishwoman  has  thus  -wished  to  unsex  herself. 

Allen  Mullen,  who  was  bom  in  the  North  of  Ireland,  was  one  of 
the  ablest  anatomists  of  the  17th  century.  His  account  of  the  anatomy 
of  an  elephant,  accidentally  burned  in  Dublin,  in  1681,  is  wonderfully 
minute,  and  was  quoted  by  Buffon  and  successive  -writers,  even  to 
Agassiz  in  our  own  day.  He  communicated  this  paper  to  the  Royal 
Society  through  Dr.  (Sir)  Wm.  Petty,  Surveyor  of  Ireland,  the  founder 
of  the  Lansdowne  family.  In  his  next  paper,  while  he  was  still  a 
Bachelor  of  Medicine  of  "Trinity  Colledge,  near  Dublin,"  he  describes 
the  tunics  of  the  eye  with  great  accuracy.  He  is  highly  praised  for 
the  discovery  of  some  of  these  structures  by  the  illustrious  Albert 
Haller  (often  wrongly  called  Baron  Haller,  as  with  the  modesty  of 
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tnie  genius  he  had  humbly  declined  all  titles).  He  shortly  after  estab- 
lished a  laboratory  for  Natural  Science,  attended  the  Philosophical 
Society  in  Dublin,  became  a  Fellow  of  the  Eoyal  Society,  and  sent 
capital  papers  on  the  quantity  of  the  himian  blood,  and  on  the  ear  in 
birds  and  fishes.  Mullen  enjoyed  an  opportunity  rare  in  those  days, 
of  dissecting  a  human  body,  that  of  a  malefactor,  which  Dr.  (Sir) 
Patrick  Dun  had  procured.  Ab  in  the  cases  of  many  other  Dublin 
soigeons,  the  profits  of  practice  seduced  him  from  the  science  of  ana- 
tomy, and  he  is  mentioned  in  Molyneux's  letters  as  being  famous  for 
curing  the  gout  by  means  of  some  vegetable  infused  in  brandy.  It 
may  have  been  colchicum  or  tau  medicinale  which  contains  it.  Fired 
by  the  success  of  Sir  Hans  Sloane's  Natural  History  expedition,  he 
accompanied  Earl  Inchiquin,  the  (Jovemor,  to  the  West  Indies,  but 
died  in  1690,  a  few  days  after  he  had  landed  at  Barbadoes. 

By  works,  if  not  by  licence,  the  profession  can  claim  the  illustrious 
EobCTt  Boyle.  The  most  remarkable  of  his  physiological  essays  was 
that  in  1684,  in  which  he  states  that  the  blood  emits  an  alkaline  spirit, 
and  hence  clots,  and  that  an  ammoniacal  salt  keeps  it  fluid — ^the 
theory  revived  in  the  Cooper  Prize  Essay  of  Dr.  Eichardson,  now  the 
famous  temperance  advocate. 

A  few  years  later,  another  Irishman,  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  became  illus- 
trious, but  not  in  his  native  land,  which  he  had  left  owing  to  a  spitting 
of  blood.  Subsequently  he  enjoyed  perfect  health  up  to  his  92nd  year, 
which  he  attributes  to  abstinence  from  wine.  No  medical  man  ever 
received  such  honours.  Succeeding  Newton,  he  held  the  chair  of  the 
Boyal  Society  for  fourteen  years;  for  sixteen  continuously  he  was 
Resident  of  the  College  of  Physicians,  and  he  was  regarded  as  the 
founder  of  the  British  Museum.  A  constant  correspondent  of  his  was 
Dr.  John  Locke,  the  immortal  metaphysician,  who  was  also  a  most 
&ident  student  of  medical  science. 

Charles  I.,  in  a  letter  dated  1626,  authorised  the  foundation  of  our 
College  of  Physicians,  "  as  the  practice  is  daily  abused  by  wandering 
ignorant  mountebanks  and  empyricks,  who  for  want  of  restraint  do 
mudi  abound  to  the  daily  impairing  of  the  health  and  hazarding  of 
the  lives  in  general  of  our  good  subjects  there." 

Owing  to  the  civil  wars  the  Dublin  College  was  not  founded  till 
1667,  when  Dr.  John  Steame  was  the  first  president.  He  was  bom 
at  Aidbraccan,  the  hoilse  of  his  famous  relative.  Archbishop  Usher. 
The  following  prescription  of  the  next  president.  Sir  P.  Dun,  for 
Cteneral  Ginkle  at  the  Connaught  camp,  in  1691,  was  said,  contrary  to 
«fl  etiquette,  to  have  been  dispensed  by  the  physician:  "J^.  Chester 
•le,  claret,  potted  chicken,  and  grean  geese.  This  is  the  physic  I  advise 
you  to  take.  I  hope  it  will  not  be  nauseous  or  disagreeable  to  youi 
stomach — a  little  of  it  on  a  march." 

It  ifl  not  generally  known  that  William  HI.  was  wounded  in  the 
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back  by  a  ball  at  the  Battle  of  tbe  Boyne,  and  that  many  surgeons 
urged  biTTi  to  take  [to  his  coudi.  Dun,  his  private  surgeon,  thought 
this  unnecessary,  and  placed  a  plaster  over  the  wound.  The  king, 
feeling  that  his  absence  would  have  disheartened  the  army,  and  per- 
haps lost  the  battle  (with  results  the  magnitude  of  which  it  is  impos- 
sible to  estimate),  knighted  his  surgeon,  and  bestowed  on  him  forfeited 
lands,  which  are  now  the  property  of  the  College  of  Physicians  and 
the  hospital  which  bears  his  name. 

The  great  surgeon  at  the  end  of  the  17th  century  was  Thomas 
Proby.  The  Philosophical  Transactions  contain  accoimts  of  several 
striking  operations  performed  by  him.  Dean  Swift  calls  him  "a 
person  imiversally  esteemed,"  and  castigates  Lord  Lieutenant  Wharton 
for  dispossessing  him  of  a  house  and  part  of  the  Phoenix  Park  where 
now  stands  the  Military  Hospital.  Proby  appears  to  have  been  the 
first  Chirurgeon-General,  and  was  an  ancestor  of  the  Earl  of  Carysf  ort. 
It  is  a  curious  coincidence  that  both  sides  of  the  '*  Sweet  Vale  of  Ovoca" 
belong  to  noblemen  descended  from  members  of  our  profession,  for 
Dr.  Ealph  Howard,  Professor  of  Physic  in  1674,  was  the  founder  of 
the  Wicklow  family.  Proby  was  one  of  the  trustees  under  the  will  of 
the  generous  Dr.  Steevens,  who  bequeathed  his  fortune  for  the  hospital 
which  bears  his  name.  Owing  to  the  self-denial  of  his  sister,  the 
bequest  was  at  once  available,  and  the  hospital  received  patients  in 
1733.  It  is  little  known  that  in  1756  Edward  Cusack  was  a  donor  of 
a  larger  property  than  Dr.  Steevens.  Five  years  previously  there  was 
opened  in  Cook-street  the  Charitable  Infirmary  now  in  Jervis-street. 
Upon  the  walls  was  the  following  inscription : — 

"Sou  Deo  Gloria. 
"  The  Charitable  Infirmary  was  first  founded  and  opened  August* 
1728,  at  the  sole  expense  of  the  following  surgeons — George  Duany, 
Patrick  Kelly,  Nathaniel  Handson,  John  Dowdall,  Fr.  Duanj,  Peter 
Brenan — who  sorred  the  poor  without  fee  or  reward." 

Up  to  this  time  there  had  been  neither  hospitals  nor  dispensaries 
for  the  poor — institutions  which  are  now  so  nimierous  and  well-regu- 
lated.    It  is  now  urged  that  their  amalgamation  would  be  desirable. 

In  the  year  during  which  Steevens'  was  opened,  Bartholomew  Mosse 
became  a  surgeon,  upon  the  examination  of  the  Surgeon-Q^neral,  and  for 
the  remaining  twenty-six  years  of  his  life  he  laboured  with  imexampled 
energy  for  the  Lying-in  Hospital,  first  in  George's-street,  and  then 
in  Britain-street.     In  the  words  of  his  biographer,  Sir  W.  Wilde : — 

**  His  eulogy  is  to  be  found  in  his  acts.  Without  fortune,  without 
influence,  without  patronage,  without  precedent,  he  conceived  the  pro- 
ject of  affording  relief  to  a  certain  class  of  the  commimity,  and  with 
extraordinary  energy,  prudence,  and  perseverance,  by  never  relaxing, 
never  despairing,  he  carried  it  into  execution  at  an  expense  of  lus 
character,  station,  and  pecuniary  independence.    By  the  earnestness  of 
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Mb  benerolence  he  interested  persons  of  all  classes,  and  finally  secured 
for  his  good  work  the  patronage  of  Gbvemment,  and  the  protection  of 
the  Throne.  For  this  one  great  object  of  providing  an  asylum  cmd  a 
refuge  for  woman  in  her  greatest  hour  of  trial  he  lived — ^f or  this  he 
maybe  said  to  have  died — died  poor  as  to  wealth,  but  rich  in  the  bless- 
ings of  the  needy  and  of  those  who  were  ready  to  perish." 

To  the  generosity  and  exertions  of  medical  men  either  wholly  or 
largely  must  be  attributed  the  institution  of  Dun's,  the  Heath,  the 
Lock,  City  of  Dublin,  and  St.  Vincent's  Hospitals.  The  name  of  Sur- 
geon George  Doyle  deserves  more  recognition  than  it  usually  receives, 
for  he  was  the  sole  founder  of  the  Lock  Hospital,  in  1755. 

Sir  P.  Dun's  bequest  has  promoted  physic  almost  exclusively, 
although  the  deed  of  1704  provides  **for  one  or  two  professors  of 
physic  to  read  public  lectures,  and  make  public  anatomical  dissections 
of  the  several  parts  of  human  body's  or  body's  of  other  animals,  to 
read  lectures  of  osteology,  bandages,  and  operations  of  chirurgeiy." 
In  like  manner  the  Charter  of  the  London  College  of  Physicians, 
Hemy  Tm.,  1518,  was  "  for  the  protection  of  the  science  and  cunning 
of  physic  and  surgery."  On  condition  that  Dun's  endowment  was  to 
be  for  one  chair  only,  Albinus,  Haller,  and  Van  Swieten,  became  can- 
didates, and  offered  to  test  their  merits  by  competitive  examination — 
the  mode  of  election  then  in  force.  The  Act  of  1741,  however,  subdi- 
vided the  professorships,  and  thus  was  lost  the  opportunity  of  gaining 
for  Dublin  the  greatest  anatomist,  the  greatest  physiologist,  or  the 
greatest  pathologist  of  the  first  half  of  the  18th  century — any  one  of 
whom,  considering  that  one  genius  creates  and  fosters  enthusiasm  in  a 
seat  of  learning,  might  have  forthwith  rendered  our  city  famous.  This 
Act  ruled  that  the  lectures  were  to  be  in  Latin  and  gratuitous. 

About  this  time  medical  literature  was  very  scanty  in  Dublin,  the 
only  authors  being  (Mr.,  afterwards  Sir)  Fielding  Otdd,  then  of  Gtolden- 
lane,  man-midwife,  his  fierce  critic  Thomas  Southwell,  and  Dr.  Bryan 
Sobinson.  Southwell  relates  a  case  in  which  one  of  the  greatest  of 
surgical  operations  was  successfully  done,  in  1738,  in  Armagh,  by 
^*lfary  Donally,  an  illiterate  woman;"  after  the  operation  she  "held 
the  Hps  of  the  wound  together  till  one  went  a  mile  for  silk  and  common 
needles  with  which  she  stitched  the  wound,  and  dressed  it  with  the 
▼kites  of  eggs.  In  twenty-seven  days  the  patient  walked  a  mile  on  foot.'* 

Bobinson  was  Professor  of  Anatomy  and  Surgery  in  Dublin  from 
1716,  and  wrote  the  "  Animal  Economy,"  a  book  in  which  mathematics 
is  applied  to  physiology.  It  is  arranged  in  forty  propositions,  and  the 
thirty-seventh  is  as  follows:  "The  fibres  of  animals  are  stronger  or 
weaker  as  the  air  abounds  less  or  more  with  watery  vapours  or  putrid 
exhalations,  or  more  or  less  acid  particles,  or  as  it  is  colder  or  hotter." 

Dublin  seems  to  have  been  no  desirable  residence  for  doctors  in 
1765,  for  in  that  year  Belhan,  Brooke,  Kennedy,  Nugent,  Alexander, 
and  Allen,  leading  practitioners  in  this  city,  emigrated  to  London, 
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where  the  first  five  attained  the  very  highest  position,  and  Allen  was 
surgeon  to  Lord  Anson  in  his  voyage  round  the  world.  Relhan  had 
been  President  of  the  College  of  Physicians  in  1 755,  but  was  deprived 
of  its  fellowship  in  1761  for  non-residence. 

Clinical  or  bedside  teaching  in  Dublin  is  often  said  to  have  origi- 
nated during  the  present  century ;  but,  in  1785,  four  wards  of  Mercer's 
Hospital  were  devoted  to  cases  for  the  lectures  of  the  College  of 
Physicians.  It  is  likely  that  the  next-door  neighbours,  the  College  of 
Surgeons,  stepped  in,  for  shortly  afterwards  the  wards  were  closed 
against  lecturers  and  students,  the  governors  alleging  that  reluctance 
had  been  shown  to  the  amputation  of  the  limb  of  a  girl  bitten  by  a 
supposed  mad  dog — very  justifiable  reluctance,  we  may  say. 

That  bedside  teaching  was  pursued  eighteen  centuries  ago,  although 
in  no  very  pleasant  way  for  patients,  appears  from  the  following  lines 
freely  translated  from  Martial : — 

"  rm  out  of  8ort8— but  SymmachuB  is  here, 
His  hundred  pupils  following  in  the  rear ; 
ill  feel  mj  pulse  with  hands  as  cold  as  snovf , 
I  had  not  f  eyer  then — I  have  it  now." 

The  provincial  cities  possessed  some  illustrious  medical  men  about 
the  middle  of  last  century.  Maurice  O'Connell,  of  Cork,  wrote,  in 
1746,  a  treatise  so  excellent  as  to  gain  for  him,  from  the  renowned 
Professor  Gaubius,  of  Leyden,  the  title  of  the  "Irish  Sydenham." 
His  friend  Barry,  of  Cork,  about  the  same  time  dissected  the  most 
rheumatic  skeleton  on  record,  and  of  which  he  states]:  "He  is  one 
entire  bone  from  the  top  of  his  head  to  his  knees ;  he  was  valued  by 
his  master  on  account  of  his  fidelity  in  watching  the  workmen,  for 
when  he  was  once  fixed  in  his  station  it  was  impossible  for  him  to 
desert  it.  He  cotdd  neither  sit  or  lie  down,  and  slept  in  a  sentry-box." 
The  town  of  Strabane  had  also  a  surgeon  of  surprising  boldness^ — John 
Ferguson,  who  extirpated  the  spleen,  an  operation  never  before  per- 
formed, and  which  has  been  only  thrice  repeated — all  the  instances 
having  been  during  the  last  ten  years. 

Sylvester  O'Halloran,  of  Limerick,  in  his  nineteenth  year,  wrote  his 
treatise  on  Cataract,  and  during  many  subsequent  years  performed 
and  improved  on  several  operations  of  the  eye.  It  was,  perhaps,  upon 
him  that  the  following  "bull"  of  that  day  was  fathered:  An  Irish 
oculist,  having  completely  restored  a  woman's  sight,  related,  with 
astonishment,  that  while  she  could  thread  the  finest  needle,  she  couldn't 
tell  one  letter  from  another,  he  having  neglected  to  ask  her  if  she  had 
ever  learned  her  alphabet.  He  was  just  the  man  who,  before  he  cured 
one  eye  need  not  have  spoiled  a  hatful — a  stupid,  but  often  quoted  re- 
mark of  Guthrie's,  which  in  retort  gained  for  his  hospital  the  title  of 
"  blind  manufactory."  O'Halloran  is  well  known  as  one  of  our  fullest 
and  most  reliable  historians. 

The  axiom  generally  attributed  to  Sir  A.  Cooper,  that  symptoms  of 
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compression  of  the  brain  alone  warranted  trephining  (removing  a  part 
of  the  skull),  was  propounded  by  O'Halloran  over  a  hundred  years  ago. 
His  writings  probably  suggested  the  formation  of  our  College  of 
Surgeons,  for,  in  1765,  he  proposed  the  election  of  professors  who  shall 
examine  and  licence  all  surgeons.  Also  that  their  examination  "  hold 
for  three  days — the  first  entirely  for  anatomy ;  the  second  for  disorders 
of  gurgeiy,  and  if  a  candidate  for  midwifery,  for  this  also ;  and  the 
third  to  finish  with  performing  all  the  operations  of  surgery  on  a  body 
with  their  apparatus  and  bandaging.  When  a  proper  faculty,  signed 
by  the  professors,  is  given  to  the  candidate,  if  some  little  honour  were 
annexed  it  might  add  greater  stimulus  to  the  young  students."  The 
last  proposal  I  have  often  advocated  as  a  substitute  for  that  hurtful 
farce,  the  giving  of  testimonials.  This  College,  on  its  foundation, 
recognised  his  merit  by  electing  him  Honorary  Fellow — a  distinction 
then  only  shared  by  John  Bell.  It  has  since  always  been  chary  of  this 
honour ;  the  last  recipient  being  an  Irishman  of  imdoubted  genius,  the 
Eev.  Dr.  Haughton.  O'HaUoran  was  very  proud  of  his  heraldic  arms, 
although  his  motto  was  not  a  happy  one  for  a  great  operative  surgeon 
— *^locim  1  manbaim,"  the  Irish  words  signifying  "I  wound  and 
kill."  An  operator  seeking  a  motto  might  take  ^^  Festina  lentey'*  that 
of  the  Plunkett  and  Onslow  families.  The  latter  name  is  a  fair  trans- 
lation of  the  words. 

{To  he  continued,) 


IN  THE  PEIME. 

BY  ETnEL  TA5E. 

PATHLESS  and  fragrant  these  woodlands  wait ; 
Never  the  husbandman  comes  to  till ; 
All  the  young  earth  is  untrodden  still. 
Save  close  against  the  Paradise  gate. 

Up  from  the  sycamore,  oak,  and  lime — 

Up  from  the  tiniest  lichen  here — 

Pises  a  melody,  sweet  and  clear. 
Telling  their  joy  in  the  gladsome  prime. 

Vines  that  are  climbing  the  trees  among, 
Loaded  with  clusters  of  purpling  fruit — 
Why  are  they  drooping,  and  sad,  and  mute, 

Eestlessly  yearning  the  whole  day  long  ? 

Luscious  red  strawberries,  thickly  set — 

Crab-apples  harsh,  and  the  wilding  pear  ? 
•  Perhaps  they  are  dreaming  of  vineyards  fair, 
Gardens  and  orchards  unplanted  yet. 
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LOUGH  DEEG. 

BY  A  RECENT  PILORIif. 

LOUGH  Derg,  in  the  county  Donegal,  is  not  a  very  large,  and  by 
no  means  a  very  beautiful  lake  ;  but  in  it  there  are  two  islands 
which  have  made  it  famous.  Station  Island  is  still  annually  visited 
by  more  than  10,000  penitents,  and  Saints'  Island  contained  the 
original  St.  Patrick's  Purgatory,  in  medieoval  times  one  of  the  most 
frequented  places  of  pilgrimage  in  the  world.  This  St.  Patrick's  Pur- 
gatory has  a  strange  and  chequered  history.  Its  origin  is  hidden  in 
the  mists  of  fable  ;  it  has  been  celebrated  by  historians,  poets,  and 
theologians  ;  it  was  suppressed  by  the  Pope,  desolated  in  tiie  time  of 
Charles  I.,  banned  by  edict  of  Queen  Anne,  even  the  site  of  the  shrine 
itself  was  changed  ;  yet,  in  spite  of  time,  and  change,  and  penal  enact- 
ments, it  still  retains  its  place  in  popular  favour.  From  the  time  of 
Gerald  Barry  to  Carleton,  ignorance,  bigotry,  and  credulity— -each  had 
its  own  story  to  tell  of  Lough  Derg — and,  as  might  be  expected,  that 
story  was  most  part  lies.  Even  the  great  Catholic  writers  of  the 
seventeenth  century  tell  some  very  strange  things  of  St.  Patrick's 
Purgatory,  and,  not  having  visited  the  island  ^themselves,  their  local 
descriptions  are  not  always  qiiite  accurate. 

The  writer  of  these  pages  paid  a  visit  to  the  lake  a  short  time  ago, 
and  will  venture  to  record  his  own  observations,  and  a  few  authentic 
facts  concerning  the  history  of  its  famous  shrine. 

The  tourist,  as  well  as  the  pilgrim,  can  afford  to  pay  a  visit  to  Lough 
Derg.  The  road  from  Bundoran  to  Pettigoe  runs  through  a  district  of 
great  natural  beauty,  and  rich  in  legendary,  historic,  and  poetic  asso- 
ciations. By  road  or  rail  the  journey  is  a  pleasant  one,  but  we  should 
recommend  the  former  :  it  affords  more  time  and  opportunity  to  ob- 
serve and  admire  the  various  beauties  of  lake  and  river,  plain  and  sea 
and  mountain.  The  entire  distance  is  only  twenty  miles  to  Pettigoe, 
and  four  more  to  the  lake  itself.  For  the  first  few  miles,  from  Bun- 
doran to  BaUyshannon,  the  road  passes  through  a  fertile  and  gently 
undulating  limestone  plain  between  Lough  Melvin  and  the  sea,  famous 
in  our  early  history  as  Magh-Ceidne — ^the  plain  of  the  tribute — ^where 
the  Nemedians  paid  their  annual  tribute  of  cattle,  com,  and  children 
to  their  Fomorian  conquerors.  As  we  reached  the  crest  of  the  hill  over- 
looking BaUyshannon,  the  gray  mist  of  an  autumn  morning  was  slowly 
lifting,  but,  after  a  few  minutes,  the  sun  came  out  in  splendour,  and 
revealed  aU  the  beauties  of  that  smiling  vaUey — 

"  Where  the  sunny  waters  fall 
At  Assaroe,  near  Ema's  shore.*' 
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The  town  itself  is  built  on  a  steep  declivity  sloping  down  to  the  river, 
wliich  here  takes  its  final  plunge  into  the  sea  over  a  ledge  of  rock, 
twelve  feet  in  height  above  the  ordinary  tides,  forming  the  fine  cata- 
ract now  called  the  Salmon-Leap,  but  anciently  known  as  Eas-Aodh- 
Buaidh,  or,  Assaroe,  that  is,  the  Cataract  of  Red  Hugh,  an  old  king 
who  was  drowned  there  2,500  years  ago,  and  buried  under  a  mound  on 
the  bank  of  the  river,  somewhere  about  the  place  where  the  Protestant 
church  now  stands.  The  "  Purt"  of  BaUyshannon  is  a  narrow,  dirty, 
and  by  no  means  inviting  thoroughfare  to  pass  through,  but  it  is, 
perhaps,  the  oldest  port  in  Ireland  ;  for  that  little  rocky  island  in  the 
river,  just  below  the  waterfall,  is  Tnish  Saimer,  where  Partholanus 
landed  shortly  after  the  deluge,  and  where  he  lived  many  years  before 
he  went  to  Ben  Edair.  His  queen,  Dealgnait,  had  a  favourite  grey- 
hofond  called  Samer,  which,  in  a  fit  of  passion,  he  killed  on  this  island, 
and  from  the  dog,  the  island,  abbey,  town,  and  river  received  their  old 
poetic  name.  The  ruins  of  the  great  Cistertian  Abbey  de  Samario  are 
stfll  to  be  seen  in  a  sheltered  valley,  a  little  seaward  of  the  town,  and 
attest  its  wealth  and  magnificence  in  those  days,  when  it  had  the 
aahuon  fishery  of  the  Erne,  and  all  the  fertile  lands  stretching  faraway 
to  the  sea  at  Kildoney  and  the  old  castle  of  Kilbarron,  where  the 
CQerighs  once  lived  in  princely  splendour,  as  became  the  historians  of 
l^TConnell. 

Prom  BaUyshannon  to  Belleek,  the  roads  runs  quite  near  the  Erne, 
and  affords  some  fine  views  of  the  impetuous  river  plunging  down  that 
Kx^  staircase  to  the  sea.  At  Belleek,  on  an  island  in  the  river,  is 
Mr.  M*Bimey's  factory,  where  the  famous  Belleek  pottery  is  made. 
The  works  are  courteously  open  to  strangers,  and  well  worthy  of  a  visit. 
Here  the  Erne  pours  its  wealth  of  waters  over  a  broken  ledge  of  lime- 
stone rock,  nearly  fourteen  feet  high,  and  then  rushes  onward  over  its 
nigged  bed  between  two  perpendicular  walls  of  rocks,  gracefully  over- 
hung with  the  boughs  of  the  mountain  ash  and  drooping  willow.  In 
its  course  from  Belleek  to  the  sea,  a  distance  of  not  more  than  four 
miles,  the  river  falls  140  feet,  and  the  available  water-power  has  been 
estimated  at  about  100,000  horse-power,  hardly  any  of  which  is  utilised 
ercept  at  Belleek.  From  this  place  to  Castlecaldwell  the  banks  of  the 
stream  are  able  to  confine  its  aboundingwaters  within  due  limits  ;  but 
at  Boscur,  netur  the  ruined  castle  of  C€U)l-uisque,  or  the  Narrow-water, 
Ihe  scene  of  many  a  bloody  fray  in  the  stirring  days  of  Tyrconnell,  the 
nver  expands  into  what  is,  perhaps,  the  finest  lake  in  Ireland,  extend- 
ing from  Enniskillen  to  Castlecaldwell,  a  distance  of  twenty  miles,  with 
«n  average  breadth  of  four  or  five  miles.  During  the  remainder  of  the 
journey  to  Pettigoe,  the  eye  never  tires  of  contemplating  that  vast  and 
beautiful  expanse  of  water.  **  Every  step  produces  change,  and  every 
diange  delights."  The  lake  contains  28,000  statute  acres,  and  em- 
braces 109  islets,  the  largest  of  which.  Boa  Island,  opposite  Pettigoe, 
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contains  1,300  acres  ;  and  all,  or  nearly  all,  are  beautifully  wooded 
down  to  tlie  water's  edge.  Eeceding  creeks  and  sliallow  bays,  sloping 
lawns  and  stately  mansions,  broad  domains  and  cultured  leas,  ruined 
castle  and  round  tower,  mountain  and  moorland — ^tbe  dark-brown  of 
the  heather  strongly  contrasting  with  the  gleam  of  the  sun-bright 
waters,  and  the  vivid  green  of  the  woods — all  combine  to  lend  their 
charms  to  the  entrancing  beauty  of  this  "  Windermere  of  Ireland." 

Pettigoe,  *'  the  honestest  little  town  in  all  the  North,"  said  a  com- 
mercial traveller  to  me — snuggly  nestles  between  three  of  those  low, 
round,  fertile  hills  so  characteristic  of  Ulster  sceneiy.  The  road 
thence  runs  nearly  due  north,  for  four  miles,  to  Lough  Derg.  I 
started  from  the  village  early  and  walked  to  the  lake.  As  you  advance 
into  Donegal,  the  lands  looks  colder  and  more  barren,  the  houses  grow 
less  frequent,  cultivation  is  confined  to  scanty  patches  of  potatoes  and 
oats  that  seemed  in  no  hurry  to  ripen,  even  in  mid-September.  A 
little  further  on  there  are  no  houses  to  be  seen,  and  moorland  hills  rise 
threateningly  in  advance,  as  if  to  bar  the  traveller's  further  progress. 
You  have,  however,  all  the  way  the  companionship  of  a  turbulent  and 
tortuous  stream,  that  plays  some  curious  pranks  in  its  downward 
journey  from  its  home  in  the  moimtains — ^now  running  along  the  road, 
two  or  three  times  crossing  it,  then  receding  and  disappearing,  only  to 
show  its  noisy  and  turbid  waters  a  few  moments  afterwards.  At  length 
the  traveller  reaches  the  crest  of  the  hill  and  the  end  of  the  road  ;  the 
remainder  of  the  way,  be  he  prince  or  peasant,  he  must  trudge  on  foot 
through  the  mud  to  the  margin  of  the  lake.  Sir  John  Leslie  is  land- 
lord, and  not  a  bad  one,  they  say,  of  all  the  ancient  territory  of  Termon 
Dabeog,  and  receives  £50  a  year  for  permitting  the  pilgrims  to  be 
ferried  over  the  lake — a  beautiful  remnant  of  our  feudal  land  laws ; 
but,  it  seems,  he  will  neither  make  the  road  to  the  lake's  margin  him- 
self nor  permit  the  grand  jury  to  do  it,  lest,  I  presume,  it  might  in- 
terfere with  his  proprietary  right  in  the  f  eny  :  so  he  puts  on  the  crowd 
of  benighted  Papists  who  visit  the  place  every  summer  the  additional 
penance  of  walking  a  mile  through  the  mud  to  the  lake's 
margin. 

From  the  hill's  crest  the  entire  lake  bursts  at  once  upon  the  view  ; 
and  a  dreary  and  desolate  expanse  of  water  it  is,  about  thirteen  miles 
in  circumference  containing  2,140  statute  acres.  The  encircling  hills 
are  heathy  and  barren,  rising  from  400  to  700  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  lake.  On  the  north-east,  the  superfluous  waters  force  their  way 
through  a  narrow  gorge  to  join  the  river  Foyle.  The  range  of  hills  on 
which  I  stood  was  in  reality  the  boundary  line  between  the  watershed 
of  northern  and  southern  Ulster.  Lough  Derg  itself  supplies  the  head 
water  of  the  Foyle,  while  the  stream  at  my  feet  flowed  down  to  the 
Erne  valley  to  join  the  sea  at  Ballyshannon.  The  basin  of  the  lake  is 
a  huge  quarry  of  the  metamorphic  rock  known  as  mike  slate,  or  schist, 
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upheaved  in  ages  azoic  by  some  fiery  agent,  so  that  the  stratification  is 
now  ahnost  perpendicular  to  the  surface.  It  crops  up  all  round  the 
shore,  and  through  the  lake  into  numerous  rocky  islets  and  hidden 
reefs,  whose  projecting  points  are  sharp  as  iron  spikes,  and  render  the 
navigation  of  the  lake  a  matter  of  great  caution. 

There  is  no  grandeur  in  the  surroimding  scenery  ;  everywhere  is  the 
same  wilderness  of  heather,  the  same  dreary  moorland  hills — no  variety 
in  their  outline,  no  steep  cliff  or  bold  escarpment  to  vary  the  scene,  not 
even  a  single  patch  of  green  to  relieve  the  eye,  except  in  one  comer 
wherethere  is  a  small,  paralysed  plantation  of  stunted  Scotch  firs.  Not 
a  Hving  thing  was  to  be  seen — neither  man  nor  beast  nor  game  on  the 
mountains,  nor  bird  on  the  lake.  I  was,  however,  told  afterwards  that 
hares  and  moor-fowl  do  contrive  to  live  there,  and  a  certain  kind  of 
small,  mountain  sheep  with  long  horns  and  black  faces,  a  leg  of  whose 
mutton  a  hungry  man  might  easily  dispose  of  at  a  single  meal.  So 
much  for  ^q  fauna.  There  was  no  flora  except  moss  and  heather.  In 
fact,  nature  here  clothes  herself  in  sackcloth  and  ashes  ;  the  very  aspect 
of  the  place  induces  solemn  thought,  and  makes  it  meetest  shrine  for 
penance.  It  seemed  to  me,  too,  that  the  bare,  whitewashed  houses  on 
the  "  Station  Island"  were  utterly  out  of  tone  with  nature's  wild  sur- 
roundings. Seeing  no  person  to  apply  to,  and  unwilling  to  return  with 
my  task  tinaccomplished,  I  resolved  to  try  and  reach  the  island  myself 
in  a  boat  which  I  found  on  the  shore.  I  had  nearly  succeeded,  when 
the  freshening  breeze  compelled  me  to  desist,  and  I  was  very  glad  to 
find  rest  and  shelter  under  the  lea  of  a  kind  of  insular  promontory, 
connected  with  the  shore  by  a  narrow  ford,  where,  fortunately,  I  was 
discovered  by  the  owners  of  the  boat,  who  rowed  me  up  to  the  island  in 
the  teeth  of  a  very  stiff  wind. 

It  is  a  mere  rock,  rising  only  a  few  feet  above  the  water,  and  appa- 
rently not  much  more  than  half  an  Irish  acre  in  extent.  It  is  about  a 
hundred  yards  long,  and  varies  in  breadth  from  twenty  to  forty  yards. 
There  is  a  neat  church,  erected  four  or  five  years  ago,  a  conunodious 
dwelling-house  for  the  three  or  four  priests  who  reside  on  the  island 
during  **  station  time  ;"  and  five  or  six  lodging-houses  for  the  penitents, 
where  they  get  some  rest  and  refreshment  during  their  stay,  but  they 
never  dream  of  going  regularly  to  bed.  These  houses  are  untenanted, 
and,  indeed,  imcared-f or  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  hence 
they  present  a  somewhat  dilapidated  appearance.  Their  owners  only 
charge  some  few  pence  ahead  per  day  for  such  accommodation  as  they 
afford.  The  only  other  building  on  the  island  is  the  prison  chapel, 
vhich  has  now  taken  the  place  of  the  original  cave  called  St.  Patrick's 
Purgatory.  There  are  also  seven  *'  beds"  of  stone  between  the  church 
and  the  *'  prison."  Their  position  is  marked  with  much  accuracy  on 
Ware's  map  of  the  island,  drawn  more  than  200  years  ago,  and  they 
are  dedicated   respectively  to   Saints  Patrick,    Bridget,  Columdlle, 
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Brendan,  Molaisre,  Catherine,  and  Dabeog  or  Fintan;  the  two  latter  ar& 
the  patron  saints  of  the  island.  The  Four  Masters  invariably  call 
Lough  Derg  *'Termon  Dabeog,"  or  the  Abbey-land  of  St.  Dabeog. 
These  stone  beds  were  originally  little  penitential  cells  where  the 
saints  of  old  spent  many  a  weary  vigil  in  prayer  and  penance.  Now  they 
are  merely  circidar  spaces  paved  with  stone,  or  the  naked  rock,  and  sur- 
rounded by  a  low  wall,  about  a  foot  and  a  half  high.  The  **  station" 
begins  at  '*  St.  Patrick's  Bed,"  in  the  centre  of  which  there  is  an  up- 
right circular  stone-shaft,  about  four  feet  high,  and  eight  inches  in 
diameter,  with  spiral  flutings  and  a  plain  iron  cross  fixed  on  the  top. 
This  stone-shaft  is  said  to  be  the  genuine  "  clogh-oir,"  or  golden-stone, 
from  which  the  diocese  of  Clogher  has  derived  its  name.  It  was 
originally  a  pagan  idol,  and,  like  Apollo  Pythius,  seems  to  have  de- 
livered oracular  responses,  until  it  w£ib  exorised  and  blessed  by  our 
Apostle.  Two  circular  iron  bands,  nearly  eaten  away  by  rust,  lend 
some  colour  to  the  idea  that  this  stone  was  originally  covered  with 
metal  plates,  which  were  secured  by  these  iron  cramps.  This  seems  to 
be  the  only  ancient  relic  in  Station  Island.  There  are  four  inscribed 
stones  in  the  south  wall  of  the  Prison  Chapel ;  two  of  them  were  head- 
stones over  the  graves  of  Friar  Doherty  and  Friar  M'Grath,  whose 
names  are  written  in  English  characters  of  the  last  century.  The  third 
stone  contains  the  names  of  four  of  the  saints  (the  remaining  names  are 
now  undecipherable)  to  whom  the  "  beds"  are  dedicated  ;  but  they  are 
written  in  characters  by  no  means  archaic.  The  **  cave"  of  Station 
Island  was  long  ago  filled  up,  and  a  neat  belfry  of  cut  stone  is  now 
erected^  on  the  spot.  Peter  Lombard  describes  from  hearsay  what  that 
"cave"  or  "  prison"  was  in  his  time  (1620)  :  '*  A  few  paces' to  the 
north  of  the  church  is  the  cave — a  narrow  building  roofed  with  stone 
which  could  contain  twelve  or  at  most  fourteen  persons  kneeling  two- 
and-two.  There  was  a  small  window,  near  which  those  were  placed 
who  were  bound  to  read  the  Breviary."  "Ware  marks  the  spot  on  his 
map  and  gives  the  dimensions  of  the  cave,  16J  feet  long  by  2  feet  1 
inch  wide.  "  The  walls,"  he  says,  *'  were  of  freestone,  the  roof  of  large 
flags  covered  over  with  green  turf."  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
this  was  only  an  artificial  *'  cave,"  constructed,  when  the  **  station"  was 
transferred  to  this  island,  in  imitation  of  the  genuine  cave  on  Saints^ 
Island,  which  was  the  real  St.  Patrick's  Purgatory. 

The  boatmen  also  pointed  out  the  rock  on  the  margin  of  the  lake, 
and  within  a  few  paces  of  the  cave,  bearing  the  mark  of  St.  Patrick's 
knee  where  he  prayed  (and  where  the  penitents  always  conclude  the 
station),  when  he  killed  the  great  serpent  who,  my  informant  added, 
had  followed  him  aU  the  way  from  Croagh-Patrick.  Here  is  the  story 
taken  from  an  old  Irish  MS.  of  the  O'derighs  and  given  by  O'Con* 
neUan  in  the  notes  to  his  translation  of  the  Four  Masters  : — 

"  An  extraordinary,  monstrous  serpent,  called  the  *  Caol,'  was  in  the 
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nabit  of  thus  passing  its  time.  It  came  to  Finnlougli  (Lough  Derg) 
every  morning,  where  it  remained  until  night,  and  then  proceeded  to 
Gleann-na-Caoile  near.  Lough  Erne,  and  there  during  the  night  it  con- 
sumed a  great  deal  of  the  produce  of  that  locality  until  the  religious 
champion  of  Gbd,  St.  Patrick,  came  to  Ireland,  and,  hearing  of  this 
monster,  he  "went  straight  to  Finnlough,  where  the  serpent  then  was  on 
an  island  in  the  lake,  and  immediately  it  took  to  the  water  and  with  its 
deyouring  mouth  open  it  set  all  the  lake  in  commotion  ....  and 
finally  directed  its  course  to  the  shore  (of  the  island)  and,  opening  its 
mouth,  it  cast  forth  its  internal  poisonous  matter,  like  a  shower  of  hail- 
stones, over  the  lake,  but  chiefly  towards  the  place  where  the  saint  and 
his  clergy  stood.  The  saint,  however,  having  prayed  to  God,  cast  his 
crozierat  the  serpent  which  pierced  its  breast,  so  that  it  turned  its  back 
at  him  and  its  blood  flowed  so  profusely  that  it  turned  all  the  water 
of  the  lake  red.  After  that  St.  Patrick  said  that  Finnlough  (the  fair 
lake)would  be  called  Lough-Dearg  (the  red  lake)  thenceforth  until  the 
Day  of  Judgment." 

The  BoUandist  writer  calls  the  Irish  a  "  natio  poetarum  fabxilis  fa- 
cilis  credere,"  and  I  confess  I  plead  guilty  to  the  soft  impeachment,  so 
far  as  to  profess  my  belief  that  this  fanciful  legend  is  founded  on 
a  substratum  of  truth. 

Unfortunately,  the  wind  blew  so  briskly  that  we  tried  in  vain  to  reach 
the  Saints'  Island,  which  is  two  miles  to  the  north-west  of  Station 
Island.  It  is  considerably  larger  than  the  latter,  and  was  anciently 
connected  with  the  shore  by  a  wooden  bridge.  The  boatmen  pointed 
out  distinctly  the  site  of  the  old  monastery,  whose  foiindations  can 
scarcely  now  be  traced,  and  on  the  highest  point  of  the  island  they 
showed  me  where  a  few  trees  marked  the  ancient  cemetery  in  which 
was  the  cave  called  St.  Patrick's  Purgatory,  **  qu8B  est  in  caemeterio 
extra  frontem  ecclesiae,"  says  Henry  of  Saltrey.  The  "  cave,"  how- 
ever, was  long  ago  filled  up  and  its  site  quite  forgotten.  "Wright  tells 
OS  in  his  work  on  St.  Patrick's  Purgatory  (London,  1824),  that  a  cer- 
tain Frenchman,  from  Bretagne,  employed  workmen  during  two  simi- 
mers  to  discover  the  original  cave,  but  without  success. 

The  history  of  this  Purgatory  of  St.  Patrick  is  very  curious  and  in- 
teresting. The  first  recorded  account  of  the  place  is  from  the  pen  of 
Heniy,  a  Benedictine  monk  of  Saltrey,  in  Huntingdonshire  in  England, 
who  wrote  a  treatise  de  "  Purgatorio  S.  Patritii,"  about  the  year  1152. 
He  declares  that  he  received  his  information  from  Gilbert,  a  monk  of 
Loda,  or  Louth,  in  Lincoln,  who  himself  received  all  the  details  from  a 
certain  "  Oenus  Miles,"  or,  a  soldier-knight  called  Owen,  who  served 
in  the  armies  of  King  Stephen.  Owen  was  an  Irishman,  and  made  a 
pilgrimage  to  the  Purgatory,  all  of  which  he  in  confidence  communi- 
cated to  Gilbert.  Henry  of  Saltrey  adds  that  Owen's  account  was  con- 
finued  by  the  testimony  of  Patrick,  third  of  that  name,  who  was  bishop 
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of  the  place  where  Lough  Derg  is  situated,  and  who  also  declared  that 
^'  many  of  those  who  visited  the  cave  never  returned,  and  even  those 
who  return  pine  away  because  of  the  great  torments  they  suffered."* 
There  is  no  bishop  of  the  name  of  Patrick  at  this  time  in  tie  lists  given 
by  Ware  either  for  the  diocese  of  Clogher  or  Baphoe.  Henry  of 
Saltrey's  story  is  to  this  effect :  **  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  visibly  ap- 
pearing to  Saint  Patrick,  led  him  into  a  desert  place,  and  there  showed 
him  a  circular  cave  (fossam  rotundam)  dark  inside,  and  at  the  same 
time  said  to  him,  whoever,  armed  with  the  true  faith  and  truly  peni- 
tent, will  enter  that  cave  and  remain  in  it  for  the  space  of 
a  day  and  a  night,  will  be  purged  from  the  sins  of  his  whole 
life — in  modem  language,  obtain  a  plenary  indulgence — and  more- 
over, passing  through  it,  if  his  faith  fail  not — (si  in  fide  constanter 
egisset) — he  will  witness  not  only  the  torments  of  the  damned  but 
also  the  joys  of  the  blessed."  He  then  adds,  that  after  this 
vision,  St.  Patrick  in  great  joy  built  a  church  on  that  spot,  and  made 
the  canons  of  St.  Augiistine  guardians  of  the  same,  and  he  surrounded  *the 
cave,  which  is  in  the  churchyard  in  front  of  the  church,  with  a  wall, 
and  closed  it  with  a — 

**  Dore  bowden  with  iron  and  stele 
And  locke  and  key  made  thereto 
That  no  men  should  the  dore  undo." 

Metrical  Version, 

He  gave  the  key  to  the  Prior  of  the  convent,  without  whose  permission 
no  man  could  enter  the  cavern.  Owen  then  narrates  what  he  him- 
seK  witnessed  in  the  cavern — how  he  met  fifteen  venerable  men  clothed 
in  white,  who  received  him  kindly  and  told  him  to  act  manfully  or  he 
would  perish  body  and  soul,  that  he  would  be  assaulted  by  demons  who 
will  by  torments  strive  to  drive  him  back : — 

*•  But  if  they  will  thee  beat  or  bind, 
Look  thou  haye  these  words  in  thy  mind, 
Je^us,  as  thou  art  full  of  might, 
Have  mercy  on  a  sinful  knight." 

Metrical  Version, 

So  when  he  was  attacked  by  the  demons,  who  were  about  to  throw  him 
into  hell,  the  invocation  of  the  Holy  Name  saved  him.  He  then  had 
to  cross  a  high,  narrow,  slippery  bridge,  called  the  bridge  of  the  three 
impossibilities,  but  strengthened  by  faith  and  prayer,  he  crosses  it 
saffely.  Next  he  comes  to  a  bright-crystal  wall,  having  a  door  adorned 
with  gold  and  jewels,  through  which  he  is  admitted  to  the  terrestrial 
paradise  where  the  unwise  Adam  and  Eve  dwelt  when  on  earth,  and 
where  many  persons  still  remain  free  from  sensible  pain  (a  poenis  liberi 

•  See  Dr.  Kelly's  notes  to  "  Cambrensis  Eversus  ^  from  whom  the  writer  ha» 
deriyed  much  of  his  information. 
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Bumus),  but  Bot  yet  admitted  to  the  joys  of  heaven  (Nondum  tamen  ad 
supemam  Banctorum  Isetitiaiin  ascendere  digni  sumufi).  Owen  was  very 
anxious  to  remain  there,  but  was  not  permitted.  Then  a  **  Bishop" 
showed  him  the  celestial  paradise  and  the  hill  leading  thereto,  after 
which  he  is  let  out  of  the  cave,  safe  and  sound,  to  the  great  joy  of  the 
dergy.  His  life  was  ever  afterwards  changed  for  the  better ;  he  went 
on  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land,  and  lived  many  years  after  his 
return,  when  at  length  he  died  a  holy  death. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  if  this  is  merely  an  allegory  it  contains  an 
excellent  moral  lesson.  The  BoUandist  writer  remarks  that  we  must 
not  suppose  Owen  Miles  saw  all  this  "  oculis  corporeis  sed  imaginationi 
sunt  Bubjecta  quae  ita  prorsus  hominem  afficiunt  ac  si  corporeo  intuitu 
fuerunt  usurpata"  (Boll.  Acta  SS.  17  Martii). 

Before  any  person  was  permitted  to  enter  this  cavern,  and  few  even 
of  those  who  made  the  pilgrimage  had  the  courage  to  enter  it,  it  was 
necessary,  in  the  first  place,  to  get  the  permission  of  the  bishop  by 
letter  addressed  to  the  Prior,  and  the  bishop  always  dissuaded  the  pil- 
grima  from  attempting  it.  Having  presented  the  bishop's  letter  to  the 
Prior,  the  latter,  also  dissuaded  the  adventurous  individual,  but  if  he 
persisted  in  his  purpose,  he  had  to  remain  five  days  in  retreat ;  then  a 
Bequiem  Mass  was  celebrated  at  which  he  received  the  Holy  Commu- 
nion, andhe  finally  made  his  wiU.  After  these  somewhat  terrifying  pre- 
liminaries, if  he  was  still  determined  to  visit  the  cavern,  the  clergy,  in 
solemn  procession,  accompanied  him  to  the  pit's  mouth,  singing  the 
Htanies,  the  Prior  xmlocked  the  door,  the  adventurer  took  holy  water, 
signed  himself  with  the  Sign  of  the  Cross,  and  entered  the  cave, 
which  was  closed  after  him.  Next  day  the  clergy  went  again  to  the 
pit's  mouth ;  if  there  was  no  appearance  of  the  pilgrim,  he  was  given 
up  for  lost,  but  if  he  did  appear,  he  was  taken  out,  the  clergy  with  great 
joy  conducted  him  to  the  church,  where  he  spent  fifteen  days  more  in 
thanksgiving  for  his  deliverance,  which  was  almost  regarded  as  a  mark 
of  predestination.* 

We  have  not  space  to  discuss  the  qicestio  vexata  whether  this  alleged 
Tision  of  St.  Patrick  was  an  imposture,  or  a  reaUty,  or  a  delusion, 
lianigan  calls  Henry  of  Saltrey's  account  **  stuff,"  which  he  would  not 
condescend  to  refute.  A  Spanish  Benedictine,  called  Feijoo,  wrote  a 
treatise  against  the  genuineness  of  St.  Patrick's  Purgatory,  which  was 
received  with  great  approbation  on  the  Continent.  Their  arguments 
may  be  briefly  summed  up  : — 

1.  There  is  no  evidence  that  St.  Patrick  was  ever  in  Lough  Derg  at 
all. 

2.  Therewere  no  Canons  Eegular  of  St.  Augustine  in  Ireland  before 
the  beginning  of  the  12th  century ;  and,  therefore,  they  could  not  have 
been  made  guardians  of  St.  Patrick's  Purgatory  in  the  6th  century. 

*  Acta  SS.  loco  citato. 
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3.  It  is  heretical  to  speak  of  the  terrestrial  paradise  as  the  abode  of 
eouls,  and  distinct  from  Purgatory  and  Heaven  ;  IE  Council  of  Lyons, 
and  the  Cotincil  of  Florence,  according  to  Feijoo,  at  least  implicitly, 
condemn  this  error.  In  onr  opinion  these  arguments  are  by  no  means 
conclusive.  It  does  not  surely  follow,  because  we  have  no  written  re- 
cord of  the  fact,  that  St.  Patrick  never  visited  Lough  Derg.  Have  we 
written  records  of  all  the  places  he  visited  during  his  seven  years' 
sojourn  in  Connaught  ?  "We  have  a  strong  and  vivid  traditional  re- 
cord that  he  visited  Lough  Derg,  and  this  tradition  is  confirmed  by 
Lanigan's  own  account  of  how  our  Apostle,  when  in  the  district  of 
Tyrconnell,  went  back  eastward  towards  Lough  Erne,  the  veiy  place 
where  Lough  Derg  is  situated.  We  know,  too,  that  our  Saint  was  in 
the  habit  of  withdrawing  to  lonely  and  retired  places  for  the  purpose  of 
prayer  and  penance,  and  no  place  could  be  more  suitable  for  that  pur- 
pose than  an  island  in  Lough  Derg.  The  BoUandists  answer  the  second 
objection.  It  is  true  there  were  no  Canons  Eegular  in  Ireland  before 
Imar  of  Armagh  introduced  them  to  his  great  Church  of  St.  Peter  and 
Paul,  built  about  1126  ;  but  as  the  Canons  Regular  reformed  or  re- 
peopled  most  of  the  old  Irish  monasteries  desolated  during  the  Danish 
wars,  the  custom  gradually  grew  up  of  calling  their  monastic  prede- 
cessors also  in  those  houses  Canons  Regular,  and  even  St.  Patrick  him- 
self was  called  a  Canon  Regular,  and  his  festival  specially  celebrated 
in  their  Order.  As  to  the  charge  of  heresy  no  one  expects  that  the 
vision  of  a  rough  soldier  like  Owen  would  conform  to  strict  theological 
accuracy.  The  Councils  mentioned,  too,  were  held  since  the  time  of 
Henry  of  Saltrey. 

St.  Patrick  most  likely  did  visit  the  lake,  and  may  have  spent  some 
time  in  one  of  the  islands,  or  in  this  lonely  cave.  He  certainly  was 
frequently  favoured  with  heavenly  visions,  whether  or  not  the  one  re-- 
corded  by  Henry  is  geniiine.  At  any  rate  the  place  was  sanctified  by 
his  presence.  St.  Dabeog,  who  founded  a  monastery  there  about  the 
year  490,  and  his  disciples,  would  follow  St.  Patrick's  example  and  use 
the  cavern  as  a  "  duirteach^^^  or,  solitary  praying-cell ;  **  some  had 
visions,  like  those  recorded,  others  imagined  they  had,  and,  perhaps,* 
some  pretended  they  had;"  and  thus  the  origin  and  history  of  the  cave 
might  easily  be  explained  without  insinuating,  as  Dr.  Lanigan  does, 
that  St.  Patrick's  Purgatory  on  Lough  Derg  was  got  up  as  a  rival  to 
Patrick's  Purgatory  af  Croagh-Patrick,  mentioned  by  Jocelyn. 

Henry  of  Saltrey's  story,  improved  by  Cambrensis  after  his  peculiar 
fashion,  and  copied  by  Mathew  Paris,  soon  made  St.  Patrick's  Pur- 
gatory famous  aU  over  the  Continent.  Three  metrical  French  versions 
of  Henry's  story  were  published  in  the  13th  century,  and  two  English 
ones,  one  in  the  14th  and  one  in  the  15th  centuries  ;  copies  are  in  the 
British  Musuem.  It  was  celebrated  in  an  Italian  romance  called 
"  Guerino  detto  il  meschino,"  and  Calderon  made  the  "  Purgatorio  de 
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%ii  Patritio"*  famous  throughout  all  Europe.  Ulustrious  pilgrims 
from  every  country  came  in  crowds  to  Lough  Derg.  It  was,  like  our 
own,  an  age  of  pilgrimages.  Great  men  in  those  days  committed  great 
<!rimes  for  which  they  had  the  grace  to  do  rigorous  penance.  In  1358, 
Edward  ITT.  granted  to  one  Malatesta,  a  Hungarian  knight,  and  to 
Nicholas  de  Brecario,  of  Ferrara,  in  Italy,  a  safe  conduct  through  Eng- 
land, on  their  way  to  St.  Patrick's  Purgatory.  Eichard  IE.  granted  a 
similar  safe  conduct  to  Raymond,  Viscoimt  of  Perilleux,  a  flight  of 
Ehodes,  with  a  train  of  twenty  men  and  thirty  horses.f 

Froissart  gives  an  account  of  Sir  W.  Lysle's  and  another  knight's 
visit  to  the  cave  when  Richard  was  in  England.  Raymond  of  Perhilos, 
a  Spanish  nobleman,  visited  St.  Patrick's  Purgatory,  and  his  experi- 
ences there,  even  more  marvellous  than  those  of  the  knight  Owen,  are 
given  at  length  in  O'Sullivan  Beare.  The  Four  Masters,  under  date  of 
the  year  1516,  tell  of  a  French  knight,  who,  on  his  return  from  Lough 
Berg,  stopped  at  Donegal  with  O'Donnell,  and,  in  return  for  his  gene- 
rous hospitality,  sent  him  a  ship,  with  large  guns,  which  enabled  hiT^ 
to  retake  the  Castle  of  Sligo  from  O'Connor  Sligo.  But  it  seems  the 
veiy  fame  of  the  place  led  to  abuses. 

A  Dutch  monk,  from  the  monastery  of  Eymstede,  came  in  pilgri- 
mage to  Lough  Derg.  With  great  difficulty  he  got  the  requisite  per- 
mission from  the  Bishop,  Prior,  and  Prince  of  the  territory,  to  enter 
the  cavern — **  omnes  enim  petierunt  pecuniam" — and  he  had  none  to 
give.  However,  he  was  let  down  into  the  cave  by  a  rope,  taking  with 
him  a  little  bread  and  water;  but,  whether  from  a  want  of  faith  or  of 
imagination,  he  saw  nothing  in  the  cavern.  Gk)ing  forthwith  to  Rome 
he  declared  the  whole  story  of  the  cave  was  a  fraud,  and,  by  way  of 
proof,  narrated  his  own  adventures  in  Lough  Derg.  Accordingly,  in 
1494,  Alexander  VI.  issued  a  Brief,  directed  to  the  Guardian  of  the 
Oonvent  of  Donegal,  and  the  official  of  the  Deanery  of  Lough  Erne, 
orfering  the  suppression  of  the  pilgrimage  and  the  destruction  of  the 
cave — "  quia  fuit  occasio  turpis  avaritiw."  The  aforementioned  monk 
▼as  hiniRftlf  the  bearer  of  this  Brief  to  Ireland.  On  the  17th  March, 
1497,  the  orders  of  the  Pope  were  executed  ;  the  pilgrimage  was  sup- 
pressed and  the  cave  destroyed. 

Strange  to  say,  the  Four  Masters,  vniting  little  more  than  a  cen- 
toiy  afterwards  at  Donegal,  make  no  mention  of  this  suppression.  But 
it  is  recorded  in  the  Annals  of  Ulster,  by  Cathal  M^Guire,  their  author, 
who  was  **  Dean  of  Lough  Erne  and  Deputy  of  the  Bishop  for  fifteen 
years  before  his  death,"  and  who  was  one  of  those  who  aided  in  the 
execution  of  the  Pope's  order. 

*One  of  the  fint  of  his  works  translated  bj  Denis  Florence  Mac  Carthj— selected 
paiUy,  DO  doubt,  for  the  sake  of  its  subject. 
tBkymer't «  Foeaera." 
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The  pilgrimage,  however,  soon  revived;  very  probably  it  was  never 
wholly  suppressed,  for  we  find  the  visit  of  the  French  knight  recorded 
by  the  Four  Masters  in  1516.  It  is  not  easy,  however,  to  determine 
when  the  formal  transfer  of  the  station  to  Station  Island  took  place,  or 
when  the  guardianship  of  the  place  passed  to  the  Francisccins.  In 
Peter  Lombard's  time  the  change  of  place  had  occurred,  but  not  of 
guardianship.  The  Canons  Eegular  were  still  on  Saints'  Island,  but 
tiie  Prior  of  the  Purgatory  lived  on  Station  Island.  It  is  not  im- 
probable that  the  change  took  place  on  the  revival  of  the  pilgrimage 
after  the  Pope's  prohibition.  In  1632,  some  years  after  the  plantation 
of  Ulster  by  the  English  and  Scotch  **  Undertakers,"  by  order  of  Adam 
Loftus  and  Eichard  Boyle,  Lords  Justices,  Sir  James  Balfour  and  Sir 
William  Steward  "  drove  the  friars  from  the  island,  caused  their  dwell- 
ing to  be  demolished,  and  the  cell  (on  Station  Island)  to  be  broken  open, 
in  which  state  it  hath  lain  ever  since,  so  that  the  pilgrimage  is  now 
come  to  nothing,"  says  Boate  (in  his  Natural  History),  who  wrote  in 
Cromwell's  time.  But  as  soon  as  the  f  uiy  of  the  persecution  had  blown 
over,  the  pilgrimage  was  again  resimied,  for  in  the  2nd  of  Queen 
Anne,  it  was  enacted  that — "  whereas  the  superstitions  of  Popery  are 
greatly  increased  and  upheld  by  the  pretended  sanctity  of  places,  and 
especially  of  the  place  called  St.  Patrick's  Purgatory,  in  the  county 
Donegal,  be  it  enacted  that  all  such  meetings  ^all  be  deemed  riots 
and  unlawful  assemblies,  and  all  sheriffs,  &c.  &c.,  are  hereby  required 
to  be  diligent  in  putting  the  laws  in  force  against  all  such  offenders." 

The  pilgrimage,  however,  flourished  all  through  the  18th  century. 
Dr.  Burke,  the  learned  author  of  '*Hibemia  Dominicana,"  who  him- 
self visited  the  island  in  1748,  and  greatly  extolled  its  fame  and  sanc- 
aty,  tells  us  that  Benedict  XHI.,  when  a  cardinal,  preached  a  sermon 
in  Eome,  in  which  he  praised  and  approved  of  the  penitential  austeri- 
ties of  Lough  Derg. 

These  penitential  austerities  were  in  ancient  times  exceedingly 
rigorous.  The  station  lasted  for  a  period  varying  from  nine  to  fifteen 
days.  In  later  times  it  was  reduced  to  six,  and  at  present  only  con- 
tinues for  three  days.  The  station  begins  on  the  Ist  of  July,  and  con- 
tinues until  the  15th  of  August.  The  average  niunber  on  the  island 
is  from  one  to  two  hundred ;  but  towards  the  close  of  the  station  time 
there  is  often  from  four  to  five  hundred.  The  station  commences  with 
a  visit  to  the  Blessed  Sacrament  in  St.  Patrick's  Church.  Then  certain 
prayers  are  said  at  St.  Patrick's  and  St.  Bridget's  Cross,  after  which 
the  pilgrim  makes  the  circuit  of  the  church  seven  times,  of  the  large 
penitential  bed  six  times,  and  of  the  smaller  ones  three  times  each ; 
during  these  circiiits,  which  are  made  on  the  bare  knees,  a  certain 
number  of  Paters  and  Aies  is  said.  The  first  night  is  spent  entirely  in 
the  prison  chapel,  and  each  pilgrim  makes  his  confession  on  the  second 
day.    The  penitent  "  brings  his  fast  to  the  islan4,"  otherwise  he  cannot 
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begin  liis  station  on  that  day.  The  only  food  allowed  is  oatmeal 
bread,  with  the  water  of  the  lake,  or  a  cup  of  black  tea.  No  whiskey 
is  permitted  within  three  miles  of  Lough  Derg.  The  spiritual  exor- 
dfies  are  conducted  by  three  or  four  secular  priests,  who  remain  on  the 
island  during  the  station  time  and  are  called  always  "friars"  by  the 
people. 

One  thing  is  certain :  this  pilgrimage  has  done  much  during  the 
most  disastrous  centuries  of  our  history  to  keep  alive  in  the  hearts  of 
the  people  the  spirit  of  our  holy  faith  and  its  characteristic  practices. 
Our  enemies  themselves  attest  "  how  much  the  superstitions  of  popery 
are  greatly  upheld  by  the  pretended  sanctity  of  that  pltice  called  St. 
Patrick's  Purgatoiy,  in  the  county  Donegal."  In  the  midst  of  a  dis- 
trict peopled  by  the  bigoted,  transplanted  Puritans,  the  plundered 
and  persecuted  pilgrims  found  a  shrine  where  the  poor  friars  taught 
them  the  lesson  of.  patient  endurance  at  the  foot  of  the  cross,  and 
poured  into  their  breaking  hearts  the  cordial  of  spiritual  strength  and 
vitality.  And  every  priest  in  the  neighbouring  counties  knows  well 
from  experience  what  lasting  fruits  of  penance  are  to  this  day  produced 
by  a  pilgrimage  to  the  holy  island.  It  is,  in  truth,  a  sacred  spot,  that 
barren  rock,  rising  from  dark  waters,  and  surrounded  by  bleak  and 
frowning  hills.  The  rough  stone  is  worn  smooth  by  the  bare  knees  of 
the  generations  of  penitents  who  prayed  and  fasted  there.  Many  a 
mile  they  travelled,  poor,  toil-worn,  and  foot-sore,  to  reach  that  lonely 
island.  Many  a  bitter  tear  of  penance  was  mingled  with  the  waters 
of  the  lake.  Many  a  weary  vigil  they  passed  in  that  **  prison"  chapel 
or  on  those  "beds"  of  stone.  Aye,  and  many  a  darkened  soul  got 
%ht,  many  a  sinful,  sorrow-laden  heart  foimd  there  abiding  consola- 
tion. These  thoughts  thronged  my  mind  as  I  left  the  shore  sacred  to 
8oKtude  and  penance ;  and  the  poet's  prayer  rose  unbidden  to  my  lips : — 

"  God  of  this  Irish  isle, 
Blessed  and  old, 
Bright  in  the  morning  smile 

Is  the  lake's  fold; 
Here  where  thy  saints  haye  trod, 

Here  where  they  prayed, 
Hear  me !  O  saying  God ! 
May  I  be  saved. 

J.  H. 


VOL.  VI. 
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IS  MOOKE  THE  THIEF  ? 

THIS  startling  question  refers  to  something  very  much  more  decisive 
and  important  than  any  of  those  *'  Rogueries  of  Tom  Moore," 
which  Father  Prout  wtis  fond  of  denouncing  in  the  pages  of  FroBurU 
Magazine,  Many  of  those  were  made-up  cases,  and  the  supposed  pla- 
giarisms from  the  older  poets  were,  at  most,  accidental  coincidences, 
often  vague  enough.  But  my  present  case,  which  I  believe  has  never 
been  noticed  before,  regards  an  entire  poem  of  three  stanzas  which 
Thomas  Moore  must  have  taken  from  the  French  or  Jean  Eeboul  from 
the  English,  though  both  give  it  as  their  own.  Moore's  version  is,  I 
think,  the  sweetest,  and  certainly  the  most  intelligible  to  the  ordinary 
reader.    It  is  the  best  known  of  his  **  Sacred  Songs" : — 

"  This  world  is  all  a  fleeting  show, 

For  man's  illusion  giren ; 
The  smiles  of  joy,  the  tears  of  woe, 
Deceitful  shine,  deceitful  flow ; 

There's  nothing  true  but  Heayen. 

"  And  false  the  light  on  glory's  plume 
As  fading  hues  of  eren ; 
And  love,  and  hope,  and  beauty's  bloom 
Are  blossoms  gathered  fr6m  the  tomb; 
There's  nothing  bright  but  Heayen. 

"  Poor  wanderers  of  a  stormy  day, 
From  ware  to  wave  we're  driyen ; 
And  fancy's  flash  and  reason's  ray  ^ 

Serve  but  to  light  the  troubled  way ; 
There's  nothing  calm  but  Heaven." 

Now,  would  not  the  foregoing  lines  pass  as  a  very  graceful,  though 
not  very  close  version,  stanza  for  stanza,  of  the  following  poem  which 
struck  me  some  years  ago,  as  already  known  to  me,  while  reading  for 
the  first  time  the  "  Oeuvres  de  Jean  Eeboul,"  the  baker-poet  of  Nimes, 
in  which  it  is  called,  *'  Soupir  vers  le  Ciel"  : —        • 

"  Tout  n'est  qu*  images  fugitives. 

Coupe  d'amertume  ou  de  miel, 
Chansons  joyeuses  ou  plain tives 
Abusent  des  l^vres  Actives : 

II  n'est  rien  de  vrai  que  le  ciel. 

*'  Tout  soleil  nait,  8*61$ve,  et  tombe, 

Tout  tr6ne  est  artifidel. 
La  plus  haute  gloire  succombe ; 
Tout  s'^panouit  pour  la  tombe, 

Et  rien  n'est  briUant  que  le  ciel. 
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"Nayigateur  d*un  joup  d'orage, 
Jouet  des  Tagues,  le  mortel, 
BepousB^  de  chaque  riyage, 
Ne  Toit  qu*  6cueil  but  son  passage, 
Et  rien  n'est  calme  que  le  ciel." 

Surely  this  keeps  almost  as  near  to  Moore's  lines  as  the  following  Latin 
translatioii  of  them,  which  Dr.  Benjamin  Kennedy  contributes  to  the 
Sahrifks  Corolla: — 

"  Vita  fugaci  similis  pompae 
Yams  hominem  eapit  illecebris ; 
Bisus  hilares,  miseri  fletus, 
Ealsi  radiant  falsique  fluunt: 
Solidi  nihil  est  nisi  coelum. 

"  Splendet  inani  gloria  crista, 
Ceu  fluxa  rubet  yespere  nubes ; 
Et  Spes  et  Amor  Fomueque  nitor 
Quid  sunt  ?    Tumulo  data  serta  novo : 
NiUdi  nihil  est  nisi  ocelUm. 

"  N08  obeuntes  deforme  f return 
Tumor  undarum  rapit  hue  illuc ; 
Iter  incertum  yix  irradiat 
Fax  Aonidum,  lux  Bationis : 

Pladdi  nihil  eet  nisi  coelum." 

In  the  Fireneh  work  there  is,  as  I  have  said,  no  indication  whatever 
that  the  "  Soupir  vers  le  Ciel"  is  a  translation  from  the  English;  and 
it  is  very  unlikely  that  a  Nimes  baker  should  know  English,  especially 
forty  or  fifty  years  ago.  I  have  not  been  able  to  fix  the  date  of  the 
original  publication  in  either  case.  Lest  the  reader  should  imagine 
that  Reboul  was  one  who  could  not  attract  Moore's  attention,  I  will 
give  his  most  famous  poem,  ''L'  Ange  et  V  Enfant,"  with  a  version  of 
my  own  which  can  claim  the  one  merit  of  fidelity : — 

"*  Un  ange  au  radieux  yisage  "  An  angel  with  radiant  face 

Pench€  sur  le  bord  d'un  berceau  Bent  over  a  cradle's  side, 

Semblait  contempler  son  image  And  seemed  there  his  image  to  trace 

Comme  dans  Tonde  d'un  ruisseau.  As  if  in  a  brooklet's  tide. 

*'  *  Cbarmant  enfant  qui  me  ressemble/  " '  Come  with  me/  he  whispered,  *  come! 

Disait-U,  *oh!  riens  avec  moi.  Sweet  Infant,  so  like  to  me — 

VienB,  nous  serous  heureux  ensemble,  Come,  we'll  have  a  happy  home, 

Ia  terre  est  indigne  de  toi.  This  earth  is  unworthy  of  thee. 

•*  •  L4,  jamais  entiere  all^gresse ;  ** '  Here  never  is  perfect  gladness, 

L'ame  y  souffre  de  ses  plaisirs;  The  soul  here  is  pained  by  its  joy, 

Lee  crie  de  joie  ont  leur  tristesse,  The  cries  of  mirth  have  their  sadness, 

Kt  les  Tolupt^  leurs  soupirs.  And  pleasures  soon,  soon  annoy. 
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"  <  La  crainte  est  de  toutee  les  fdtes, 
Jamaiii  un  jour  calme  et  serein 
Du  choo  dangereux  des  tempetes 
N*a  garanti  le  lendemain. 

"  *  Eh !  quoi  ?  les  chagrins,  les  alarmes, 
Yiendraient  troubler  ce  front  si  pur, 
Et  par  ramertume  des  larmes 
Se  temiraient  ces  yeui  d'azur  ? 

" '  Non,  non,  dans  les  champs  de  Tespace 
Avec  moi  tu  yas  t'enyoler. 
La  ProYidence  te  fait  grftce 
Des  jours  que  tu  deyais  couler. 

"  *  Que  personne  dans  ta  demeure 
N*ob6Curcisse  ses  vStements : 
Qu'on  accueille  ta  demi6re  heure 
Ainsi  que  tes  premiers  moments. 

" '  Que  les  fronts  y  soient  sans  nuage, 
Que  rien  n' j  revile  un  tombeau ; 
Quand  on  est  pur  comme  ^  ton  &ge, 
Le  dernier  jour  est  le  plus  beau.* 

**  Et,  secouant  ses  blanches  alles, 
L'Ange  k  ces  mots  a  pris  Tessor 

Vers  les  demeures  ^ternelles 

Fauvre  M^re,  ton  fils  est  mort !" 


*'  *  Fear  lurks  in  the  festiye-hall ; 
No  day  so  serene  and  warm 
But  changes  ere  eyening  fall — 
To-morrow  may  come  the  storm ! 

" '  Shall  sorrows,  alas !  and  fears, 
This  forehead  so  pure  surprise  ? 
Ah !  why  should  the  bitter  tears 
Dim  eyer  these  azure  eyes  ? 

"  *  No,  no,  through  the  fields  of  air 
With  me  thou  must  flee  away ; 
Kind  Froyidence  deigns  to  spare 
The  days  thou  wert  still  to  stay. 

"  *  Let  none  in  thy  dwelling  here 
Put  on  the  dark  weeds  of  woe ; 
Let  them  smile  on  thy  tiny  bier 
As  first  on  thee  cradled  so. 

"  *  No  cloud  be  on  any  brow, 

No  graye  be  in  mourning  dressed ; 
With  heart  pure  as  thine  is  now, 
The  last  hour  is  brightest,  best* 

"  And,  waying  his  pinions  white, 
The  aogel  thus  singing  sped 
Towards  the  Home  of  Eternal  Light- 
Poor  Mother !  thy  child  is  dead." 


I  will  end  for  the  present — ^for  the  question  maybe  brought  before  the 
tribunal  of  ^otes  and  Queries ;  and,  if  any  light  be  thrown  on  it,  our 
readers  must  have  the  benefit  thereof — I  will  end  with  a  suggestion 
in  favour  of  our  countryman.  I  have  seen  somewhere  that  Augustin 
Thierry  contributed  to  the  Censetir  Europien^  in  1820,  an  essay,  **Sur 
r  esprit  national  des  Irlandais  apropos  des  Melodies  Irlandaises  de  M. 
Thomas  Moore."  It  is  possible,  but  not  very  probable,  that  in  some 
such  article  a  prose  version  may  have  been  given  of  Thomas  Moore's 
poem,  like  M.  Yillemarque's  prose  translation  of  Banim's  "  Soggarth 
Aroon,"  which  Sir  C.  G.  Duffy  quotes  in  his  preface  to  the  last  edition 
of  his  "  Ballad  Poetry  of  Ireland."  But  the  verses  on  Heaven  are  very 
imlikely  ones  to  be  thus  introduced  to  the  notice  of  the  baker-poet,  and 
his  "  Soupir"  purports  to  be  as  completely  his  own  as  the  famous 
"L'Angeetr  Enfant." 

M.  R. 
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THE  CONDITIONS  OF  VISION. 

IT  is  not  many  hnndred  years  since  men  of  science  believed  the  eyes 
cast  out  rays  in  the  act  of  vision.  Burton,  in  his  **  Anatomy  of 
Melancholy,"  says,  that  one  eye  pierces  through  another  with  its  rays, 
and  some  there  be  whose  power  is  such  as  to  compel  gazers  to  look 
aside,  for  the  ray^  and  spiritual  vapours  they  send  forth  can  no  more 
be  endured  than  the  sunbeams  at  noon-day.  Vt^io  Jit  intramittendo. 
The  basilisk  kills  afar  off,  he  teUs  us,  by  sight  alone,  and  blear-eyed 
persons  transmit  the  contagion  of  impure  blood  along  with  the  rays, 
and  60  infect  others  with  their  own  complaint ;  also  doth  not  Philo- 
stratus,  in  his  veracious  history  of  ApoUonius  of  Tyana,  tell  of  an 
Ephesian  of  so  pernicious  an  eye,  that  he  poisoned  all  he  steadily 
looked  on  ? 

Very  different  from  the  somnolent  faith  of  Burton's  day  is  the 
nerrous,  inquiring,  dissecting  spirit  that  animates  scientific  men  in 
our  times,  and  much  more  satisfactory  and  intelligible  are  their  theories 
about  the  eye  and  its  fimctions.  Some  important  strides  have  lately 
been  made  in  the  investigation  of  the  mode  of  action  of  light  upon 
the  organ  of  vision,  and  we  believe  a  sketch  of  them  will  be  interest- 
ing. 

It  is  needless  to  state  that  the  act  of  vision  does  not  consist  in  the 
eye  going  forth  to  the  object  seen.  The  soul  woidd,  indeed,  be  a 
rover  if  it  sent  out  its  coruscations  to  visit  the  stars  sailing  through 
the  depths  of  heaven,  or  darted  a  spiritual  message  to  eveiy  leaf  and 
twig  or  waving  shadow  that  forms  part  of  a  wooded  landscape,  or 
touched  each  of  the  myriad  grains  of  sand,  wrinkling  curls  of  water 
that  salute  the  eye  as  one  gazes  upon  the  ocean.  No  spirit  or  spiritual 
power  leaves  the  eye  in  the  act  of  seeing.  Quite  the  contrary.  The 
soul  abides  within  itself,  and  it  is  the  external  iiniverse  that  sends 
messengers  to  it  in  its  lordly  pleasure-house — ^messengers  that  come  in 
the  guise  of  soimds,  and  sights,  and  touches,  and  odours,  and  all  the 
hannony  of  midtifortn  and  rainbow-varied  nature.  They  penetrate 
through  the  avenues  of  sense,  and  having  entered  the  sanctuary  of  the 
«oul  are  there  freed  from  their  shackles  of  space  and  time,  number  and 
quantity ;  are  etherealised,  broadened  out,  and  made  like  to  the  soul, 
where  they  find  a  home.  In  other  words,  they  are  abstracted  from 
their  individuality,  and  become  general  concepts  or  ideas. 

Every  visible  object  sends  forth  rays  of  light.  It  is  either  phos- 
phorescent or  light-giving  in  itself,  as  the  sun  and  the  comets,  or  it 
catches  the  light  from  some  already  luminous  body,  splits  it  into  its 
component  rays — ^violet,  red,  orange,  and  so  on — absorbs  some  of  these, 
and  gives  bade  or  passes  on  the  others. 
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These  rays  of  light  may  have  travelled  from  beyond  the  Pleiades, 
from  the  uttermost  bounds  of  space,  yet  their  streams  remain  un- 
mingled,  though  they  have  flowed  side  by  side  for  years,  till  they  break 
at  last  the  ultimate  impulse  of  their  waves  upon  the  tender  lenses  of 
the  eyes,  those 

"  Frailest  and  softest  things 
That  sbnt  their  coward  gates  on  atomies." 

Here  they  are  received  upon  the  cornea  or  external  surface  of  the  eye, 
and  transmitted  through  lenses  of  varied  consistency  and  shape  till 
they  rest  upon  the  thin  film  of  the  retina,  which,  like  a  curtain,  receives 
the  picture  they  form.  The  retina,  being  an  expansion  of  the  optic 
nerve,  gives  rise  to  the  feeling  of  vision. 

The  mind  is  lost  in  bewilderment  when  considering  how  those  ten 
thousand  times  ten  hundred  thousand  rays  fall  unconfused  upon  the 
tiny  scrden  of  the  retina.  It  is  surprising  when  the  microscope  reveals, 
in  a  little  dot  on  the  prepared  glass,  a  friend's  portrait,  minute  to  every 
wrinkle  on  the  forehead  and  curl  in  the  beard ;  how  divine,  then,  must 
be  the  instrument  that  fixes  in  a  single  picture  the  rays  that  issue  from 
the  mountain  range,  sleeping  with  all  its  glens  in  the  d3ring  light  of 
simset,  from  the  ships  resting  on  the  quiet  bay  beneath,  and  the  white 
moving  sails  of  the  boats  beyond  the  bar,  combining  them  into  a  pic- 
ture, whose  colour,  proportion,  and  aerial  depth  surpass  all  earthly 
workmanship !  How  elastic  must  be  that  instrument  that  catches  the 
filmy  changeful  lustre  of  the  shell  upon  whose  smooth  surface  the 
coloured  light  is  playfully  rippling ! 

From  all  such  thoughts,  however,  the  biologist  turns  prosaically 
aside,  and  tries,  in  a  matter-of-fact  way,  how  near  his  experiments  and 
analyses  wiU  bring  him  to  the  hidden  springs  of  sensation.  The  latest 
researches  have  certainly  proved  curious  and  interesting. 

It  waa  generally  supposed  until  lately  that  the  retinas  of  all  animals 
were  of  a  white  or  grayish  hue.  The  observations  of  Franz  Boll,  how- 
ever, showed  that  they  are  of  a  purple  red  colour  during  life,  a  colour 
which  is  bleached  by  strong  light,  restored  (as  he  thought)  by  darkness, 
and  disappears  for  ever  a  few  minutes  after  death. 

Kiihne,  another  German  chemist,  now  took  the  matter  up  and  in- 
vestigated it  in  great  detail.  His  researches  proved  that  the  purple 
colour  is  transient,  and  disappears  thirty  seconds  after  death,  when  the 
membrane  is  exposed  to  strong  sunlight.  In  gaslight  it  retains  its 
brilliant  hue  for  twenty  or  thirty  minutes,  and  in  the  dark  or  in  the 
yellow  light  of  the  sodium  flame  it  remains  unaltered  until  after  its  de- 
composition has  set  in.  When  stretched  upon  glass  in  the  sodium 
light  and  allowed  to  undergo  complete  desiccation,  the  purple  colour  is 
permanently  fixed.  It  waa  found,  also,  that,  when  spread  upon  glass  and 
partly  covered  with  strips  of  tinfoil,  it  retained  its  brilliancy  of  hue, 
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vkere  it  had  been  sliielded  by  the  strips  from  the  action  of  light  and 
was  only  bleached  on  the  unprotected  portions.  In  other  words,  a  po- 
sitiYe  photograph  of  the  strips  was  impressed  on  the  membrane. 

The  question  now  arose— -how  is  the  sight  and  purple  renewed  in 
liying  animals,  after  being  destroyed  by  the  action  of  light  ?  Careful 
eiperiments  showed  that  this  renewal  is  the  function  of  the  choroid — a 
membrane  composed  of  delicate  nerves  and  bloodvessels  and  secreting 
a  black,  granular  matter.  It  lies  next  to  the  retina,  and  its  sole  un- 
derstood purpose  hitherto  was  to  absorb  the  rays  of  light  which  might 
otherwise  be  reflected  in  the  orbit  of  the  eye  and  render  indistinct  the 
pencil  of  rays  which  pierce  the  chrystaUine  lens,  a  little  globe  that 
hangs  suspended  in  the  central  opening  of  the  choroid. 

The  retina  of  a  frog  was,  by  a  skilful  touch  of  the  scalpel,  sundered 
entirely  from  its  accompan3ring  coats  and  spread  upon  a  glass  plate. 
An  equatorial  section  of  another  retina  was  made,  which  still,  in  its 
natural  relations  to  the  other  coatB,  was  likewise  spread  upon  a  glass 
plate.  Both  were  exposed  to  sunlight  till  the  first  retina  was 
thoroughly  bleached.  They  were  removed  for  a  few  minutes  to  a  so- 
diiun  chamber  and  then  again  exposed  to  ordinary  daylight.  The 
severed  retina  was  a  pure  white  ;  the  other  had  recovered  its  purple 
hue. 

In  a  second  experiment,  a  retina  was  removed  and  spread  on  glass 
with  a  few  fibres  of  the  choroid  still  adhering  to  it.  In  this  case  the 
bleaching  effect  was  not  so  thoroughly  marked  as  in  the  first  in- 
stance. 

Again,  a  retina  was  transferred  from  its  surroundings  and  left  in 
sunlight  tm  its  colour  was  completely  discharged.  It  was  then  put 
back  to  its  natural  positions  and  the  choroid  quickly  restored  its  purple 
colour. 

It  was  clear,  then,  that  normal  vision  consisted  in  the  bleaching  by 
light  of  the  retina,  which,  on  the  other  hand,  is  kept  in  a  sensitised 
condition  by  the  purpurogenous  action  of  the  choroid  coat,  and  that  a 
balance  in  the  action  of  these  two  agents  upon  the  medullary  web  of 
the  retina  is  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  the  latter's  normal  con- 
dition during  an  animal's  life.  Could  the  purple-producing  action  of 
the  choroid  be  arrested,  when  the  impression  of  a  luminous  object  was 
upon  the  retina  ?  Would  it  not  be  possible  to  obtain  a  permanent 
opt(^;raph  ? 

This  Kiihne  now  set  himseK  to  accomplish,  that  "  martyr  of  science," 
the  rabbit,  being  still  the  subject  of  his  experiments.  A  rabbit  was 
fixed  about  fire  feet  from  a  window-shutter,  out  of  which  a  square 
piece  had  been  cut ;  its  head  covered  for  a  short  interval  with  a  black 
doth,  which  was  removed,  and  the  rabbit  left  facing  the  apperture  for 
three  minutes.  A  miniature  guillotine  chopped  off  its  head,  while  the 
eye  was  still  resting  upon  the  opening  in  the  shutter.      The  head  was 
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removed  quickly  to  a  sodium-lighted  chamber,  and  the  retina  of  the 
eye  treated  with  alum.  On  being  examined,  a  square  white  image  was 
seen  upon  a  rose-red  ground,  with  its  edges  sharp,  as  if  drawn  with  a 
pencil. 

A  second  experiment  produced  still  more  beautiful  and  interesting 
results.  A  rabbit  was  treated  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  last  ex- 
periment, only  on  this  occasion  it  was  placed  a  short  distance  from  an 
entire  window.  When  the  retina  was  examined  a  perfect  photograph 
of  the  window  was  seen,  the  panes  white,  and  the  chastely  defined  cross- 
bars a  delicate  pink. 

The  simplest  of  all  methods  of  optography  was  now  tried.  A  rab- 
bit was  decapitated.  While  the  head  was  still  warm,  and  the  organs 
unstiffened,  the  eye  was  held  under  the  middle  of  a  skylight  in  the 
dissecting-room.  The  retina  was  then  subjected  to  the  tisual  alum 
treatment,  and  displayed  a  perfectly  sharp  photograph  of  the  skylight, 
with  a  clearly-cut  outline  of  every  pane  and  cross-bar.  At  some  little 
distance  was  a  second  skylight,  the  light  from  which  fell  obliquely  into 
the  eye. 

The  conditions  of  vision,  then,  are  essentially  photographic.  The 
retina  is  analogous  to  a  sensitised  plate,  the  colour  of  which  is  dis- 
charged by  light,  but  immediately  renewed  by  the  layer  of  cells  in  con- 
tact with  it.  Thusj  the  saying  of  Solomon,  "  There  is  nothing  new 
under  -the  sun,"  receives  a  fresh  illustration.  Photography  is  reckoned 
one  of  the  newest  discoveries ;  all  vision  is  now  shown  to  be  the  action 
of  a  living  camera.  The  discovery  must  certainly  be  reckoned  import- 
ant. It  brings  within  the  grasp  of  a  defined  chemical  law  what  was 
before  vaguely  understood,  and  points  to  the  possibility  of  lenses  bein^ 
perfected  and  plates  sensitised  to  such  a  degree  as  to  rival  the  powers 
of  the  living  eye  in  fixing  colours. 

When  first  it  is  boldly  stated  that  the  eye  is  a  photographic  machine, 
there  is  a  confused  idea  of  degradation,  as  if  the  functions  of  the  eye 
were  lowered  in  its  being  shown  that  this  loftiest  of  the  senses  works 
by  the  same  blind  law  as  guides  the  chemical  changes  of  matter ;  but  a 
little  reflection  will  show  that  in  apprehending  and  formulating  this 
law,  we  are  only  approaching  a  step  nearer  that  sublime  unity  wherein 
the  "  onward  sloping  motions  infinite"  of  science  will  rest,  and  proving 
not  that  man  is  elevated  by  identifying  himself  with  dead  nature,  but 
that  nature  is  elevated  and  glorified  in  partaking  of  the  properties  of 
man,  who  is  the  king  of  nature,  **  the  roof  and  crown  of  things." 
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A  TVINTEE  EHYME  FOE  A  CHILD. 

BY   M.    LATOUCHB. 

WINTER  dajTs  are  sometimes  fair 
With  a  sweetness  in  the  air; 
This  is  one. 
Eobins  have  a  mind  to  sing. 
For  they  almost  think  the  spring 
.  Has  begun. 

But  the  folded  leaf -buds  say, 
*'  We're  asleep  this  winter  day ; 

By-and-bye 
You  will  see  us  all  unfold, 
Dancing  in  our  green  and  gold 

Up  on  high." 

Mother  Earth  is  talking  too^ 
"  Little  boy,"  she  says  to  you, 

"Wait  and  see 
What  I'm  hiding  down  below. 
Treasures  that  you  love  and  know 

Kept  by  me : 

**  Roots  of  radiant  celandine 
Waiting  until  March  to  shine, 

Stars  of  gold ; 
Roots  of  primrose,  daisy,  too. 
Curly  fern  and  violet  blue 

Safe  I  hold. 

"  Safe  for  eager  little  eyes 
To  behold  with  glad  surprise 

Some  fine  day ; 
So,"  says  Mother  Earth,  **  just  wait : 
You  shall  see  my  robe  of  state 

When  'tis  May." 

"  Thanks,"  says  Ernest,  "  I  must  learn 
All  its  beauties  to  discern, 

And  to  know 
Every  common  flower  and  tree, 
For  tiiey'll  all  be  friends  to  me 

As  I  grow." 
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"  Yes,"  Bays  grandmamma,  "  but  then 
Idle  boys  and  idle  men 

CanH  enjoy 
All  the  lovely  things  of  earth ; 
Idleness  is  foe  to  mirth. 

Little  boy. 

"  Eead  about  the  birds  and  flowers ; 
Mind  your  own  life's  spring-time  hours, 

•Use  them  well ; 
Love  all  creatures,  hurt  them  not, 
And  you'll  find  they  aU  have  got 

Tales  to  tell." 


OLD  AGE. 

SONI^T. 
BT   8TEPHES   DE  VERB. 

OLD  hopes,  that  upward  soared  with  joy  elate. 
Now  buried  'neath  the  dust  of  wasted  years, 
Buried  for  evermore— old  hopes,  old  fears, 
That  thrilled  the  heart,  now  crushed  beneath  the  weight 
Of  listless  age— old  homes,  how  desolate ! 
Old  friends — alas  1  to  stand  beside  their  biers 
Sunk  in  an  agony  too  deep  for  tears, 
Still  living,  lingering — such  the  old  man's  fate. 

One  joy  remains,  the  hope  to  die,  to  have 

Perfect  communion  with  the  dead.     In  faith 

We  wait  the  angel  summons.     Speak  and  save. 

Herald  Divine ;  how  merciful  thy  breath ! 

The  weary  watcher  by  a  cherished  grave 

"Welcomes  those  glorious  wings  that  bring  him  death. 
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NEW  BOOKS. 

I.  North  Italian  Folk,  By  Mrs.  Comyns  Carr.  Illustrated  by  Randolph 
Caldecott.     (Chatto  &  Windus). 

The  Italy,  wluch  is  written  about  in  this  volume,  is  not  tbe  Italy  of 
religions  controversies  or  civic  struggles,  nor  the  Italy  of  tourists,  nor 
eyea  the  Italy  of  art,  but  the  Italy  of  the  people.  The  graceful  coiu'- 
tesy  and  the  dignified  simplicity  of  the  peasantry  are  faithfully  and 
lovingly  depicted  by  one  who  "  grew  up  in  their  midst,  and  can  never 
forget  their  pleasant  faces  and  quaint  enthusiasms,^  their  friendly  greet- 
ings, their  frank  speech,  and  their  emphatic  opinions."  But  with  much 
that  is  good  in  taste  and  feeling,  we  regret  to  perceive  that  the  author 
of  these  lively  sketches  shows  herseK  in  many  passages  to  be  a  very 
insular  Protestant.  She  is  unconscious  of  her  utter  ignorance  of  the 
deeper  religious  life  of  rustic  Italy,  and  we  place  scanty  trust  in  her 
account  of  the  relations  between  priest  and  peasant.  This  handsome 
book,  which  Mr.  Caldecott  has  illustrated  very  cleverly,  would  be 
altogether  delightful  if  Mrs.  Comyns  Carr  had  brought  with  her  the 
genial,  reverent  Catholic  spirit  that  Adelaide  Procter  did  in  her  briefer 
Bojoum  amongst  these  same  North  Italian  Folk. 

n.  The  Christian  Reformed  in  Mind  and  Manners,  By  Benedict  Rogacci, 
of  the  Society  of  Jesus.  The  Translation  edited  by  Henry  James 
Coleridge,  of  the  same  Society.  (London :  Bums  &  Oates.  1877.) 
The  appearance  of  this  twenty-third  volimie  of  the  Quarterly  Series 
compels  us  to  express  again  our  wonder  at  the  punctuality  with  which 
works  of  such  size  and  importance  are  produced  so  carefully  in  every 
respect  at  intervals  so  close  as  four  times  a  year.  The  present  number 
of  the  series  is  an  octavo  of  four  hundred  pages,  containing  a  very 
satisfactory  translation  of  one  of  Father  Rogacci's  spiritual  treatises. 
It  consists  of  a  systematic  "  Series  of  Meditations,  in  which  the  whole 
substance  and  system  of  the  Exercises  of  St.  Ignatius  are  worked  up," 
for  the  use  of  all  classes  of  persons.  Father  Rogacci  was  a  consum- 
mate theologian  and  a  very  holy  man ;  and  these  qualifications,  together 
with  his  great  experience  in  giving  retreats,  account  for  the  solidity 
*nd  clearness  of  his  writings,  of  which  this  is  one  of  the  most  excellent. 

in.    Cathedra  Petri :  A  Brief  Summary  of  the  Chief  Titles  and  Prero- 

giUives  ascribed  to  St.  Peter  a/nd  to  his  See  and  Successors  hy  the  Early 

Fathers  and  Councils  of  the  Church,     By  C.  F.  Allnatt.     (London : 

Boms  &  Oates.    1878.) 

This  brochure  of  sixty  pages  fulfils  the  promise  of  its  title-page,  which 

we  have  quoted  in  full,  with  the  exception  of  its  motto  from  Saint 

J^ome  :  /Si^w  istam  Petram  adificatam  Fcelesictni  scio.      It  has  been 
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very  carefully  compiled  by  a  convert,  who  wishes  to  help  others  along 
the  road  by  which  he  himseK  has  travelled.  The  materials  have  been 
collected  with  industry  and  accuracy ;  they  are  arranged  very  effectively 
and  in  good  order  ;  and,  on  the  whole,  they  form  a  mass  of  evidence 
which  it  seems  utterly  impossible  for  an  honest,  thoughtful  man  to 
reject,  if  he  seriously  applies  himseK  to  its  consideration,  and  if  he 
really  believes  in  the  divinity  of  Him  Who  said :  **  Thou  are  Cephas, 
and  upon  this  Cephas  I  will  build  My  Church.'*  We  give  the  words  of 
our  Redeemer  in  this  form,  for  it  is  curious  that  this  juxtaposition  of 
"  Rock"  and  "rock" — Vou%  ite%  Pierre  y  et  aur  cette  pier  re,  Sj-e, — ^fails 
in  English  and  German,  the  languages  of  Henry  YJLLL.  and 
Luther,  those  arch-rebels  against  the  authority  of  St.  Peter's  successors. 

IV.  A  Romance  of  Repentance :  or^  the  Heroine  of  Vesuvius.  By  the 
Author  of  **  The  Martyrs  of  the  Coliseum,"  &c.  (Dublin:  M.  H. 
GiU  &  Son.     1878.) 

The  previous  works  of  this  author,  "  The  Martyrs  of  the  Coliseum" 
and  "The  Victims  of  the  Mamertine,"  entertained  their  readers  with 
many  interesting  and  touching  facts,  which  were  true  and  authentic ; 
but  the  present  volume,  though  it  professes  to  be  "founded  on  facts 
recorded  in  the  Acts  of  the  Canonisation  of  St.  Francis  Jerome,"  ap- 
proaches very  much  nearer  than  its  predecessors  to  the  character  of  an 
original  work  of  fiction,  and,  indeed,  deals  too  largely  in  sensation  for 
humdrum  tastes. 

V.  The  Twelve  Months  Sanctified  hy  Prayer.  (London :  R.  Washboume, 
18  Paternoster-row.) 

The  above  is  the  general  title  of  a  series  of  twelve  Uttle  books,  one  for 
each  of  the  months  of  the  year,  appropriating  each  of  them  to  devotions 
in  honqur  of  some  saint  or  mystery,  such  as  could,  in  most  instances, 
be  conjectured  by  one  familiar  with  the  exquisite  vicissitudes  of  the 
Church's  seasons  and  festivals.  Besides  May  as  the  month  of  Mary, 
October  will  be  readily  recognised  as  the  month  of  the  Angels,  Novem- 
ber as  the  month  of  the  Holy  Souls,  and,  of  course,  March  as  the 
month  of  St.  Joseph,  and  June  as  the  month  of  the  Sacred  Heart- 
Some  months  have  a  double  dedication,  the  coming  January,  for  in- 
stance, being  treated  in  this  series  as  the  month  of  Spiritual  Gifts  as 
well  as  the  month  of  the  Infant  Jesus,  and  both  St.  Anne  and  St.  Mcuy 
Magdalen  being  allowed  to  claim  July  as  specially  their  own. 

We  may  append  to  this  notice  of  "  The  Twelve  Months  Sanctified 
by  Prayer  "  the  mention  of  a  pious  publication  which  will  help  many  to 
sanctify  the  twelve  months  by  prayer.  Messrs.  M.  H.  Gill  &  Son 
have  just  brought  out  a  greatly  improved  set  of  the  Circles  of  the  Living 
Rosary.     The  pictures  in  such  sheets,  being  intended  for  popular  use. 
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most  be  broiight  out  rery  cheaply  indeed,  but  they  are  often  unneces- 
Barily  hideous. 

« '  Shall  I  have  nought  that  is  fair  ?'  quoth  he, 
*  Hare  nought  but  the  bearded  grain  ?*" 

Our  Catholic  public,  and  Catholic  individuals,  are  not  nearly  so  zealous 
OP  60  generous  as  they  ought  to  be  in  promoting  religion  and  piety  and 
other  good  causes  by  means  of  literature  of  various  kinds.  They  do 
TeryHttle  for  themselves  in  this  respect,  and  they  do  nothing  for  others 
—nothing  like  what  is  done  by  the  active  members  of  many  Protestant 
sects.  But  we  are  straying  too  far  to  account  for  the  meanness  and 
nncouthness  of  much  that  is  provided  for  the  use  of  devout  Catholic 
readers.  These  new  Circles  of  the  Living  Eosary  are  a  considerable 
improvement  on  some  that  we  have  seen.  A  Living  Rosary ! — what  a 
liappy  name  for  a  devotion  so  rich  in  the  poetry  of  faith  and  love ! 
Keats  felt  the  poetry  of  the  very  word  when  he  wrote : — 

"  Er6  the  hot  sun  count 
Hifl  dewy  rosary  on  the  eglantine." 

VI.  Fivisfction  viewed  under  the  Light  of  the  Divine  Revelation :  An  Essay. 
ByM.  A.,  Cambridge.  (London :  William  Ridgeway,  169  Picca- 
dilly, W.     1877.) 

This  Cambridge  Master  of  Arts  has  written  this  pamphlet  with  excel- 
lent and  amiable  motives,  but  we  think  that  both  the  theologian  and 
the  physician  will  find  many  weak  places  in  his  argimient.  Of  course 
vivisection  may  be  cruelly  abused ;  and  we  do  not  envy  those  whose 
duty  it  is  even  to  use  it  in  its  mildest  forms ;  but,  for  that  matter,  we  re- 
joice, also,  that  our  acquaintance  with  ducks  and  chickens  dates  almost 
exclusively  from  their  appearance  on  the  dinner-table,  and  we  advert  as 
little  as  possible  to  the  fact  that  they  must  previously  have  been  put  to 
death  in  a  somewhat  truculent  manner.  The  M.  A.  is  to  be  commended 
for  his  earnestness  in  inculcating  the  propriety  of  kindness  and  con- 
aderateness  towards  the  animal  creation;  but  his  special  object  is 
Hardly  advanced  by  this  course  of  thought,  nor  can  he  add  to  the  force 
of  the  text  on  his  title-page :  "  Are  not  five  sparrows  sold  for  two 
farthings,  and  not  one  of  them  is  forgotten  before  God  ?" 

Vn.  The  Angel  of  Love,  and  other  Poems.  By  Richaed  SttJeges. 
(London :  Provost  &  Co.) 

There  is  so  much  of  deep  religious  feeling,  and  of  true  poetic  feeling 
also,  in  this  little  volume,  that  we  are  surprised  and  sorry  to  find  our- 
8elv^  unable  to  go  nearly  so  far  in  its  praise  as  (we  perceive  by  a  fly- 
leaf of  **  opinions  of  the  press")  some  critics  have  gone — critics  of  much 
liigher  authority  than  the  British  public  has  yet  recognised  in  the 
present  censor.     There  is  something  disappointing,  a  certain  want  and 
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thinness  in  the  conception  and  execution  of  almost  all  the  poems,  each 
of  which,  in  so  small  a  volume,  might  fairly  be  expected  to  be  finished 
with  fastidious  and  loving  care.  The  most  pleasing  piece  is  "  My 
Linnet."     **  My  Need"  ends  well : — 

"  And  I  would  fain,  if  only  freed. 
Run  frighted  from  myself  to  Thee." 

Why  did  the  poet  allow  such  an  expression  to  pass  as  "  Do  smiles  on 
its  face  exht  ?"  The  pagan  word  **  Titanic  "  grates  on  the  ear  at  the 
close  of  so  profoundly  Christian  a  poem  as  "  An  Ordeal,"  which  seems 
to  us  to  be  far  the  best  thing  that  Mr.  Sturges  has  done. 


TWO  PAGES  FEOM  LOXHS  VEUILLOT. 
I- 

A  PORTBAIT. 

AH  !  who  will  give  me  the  power  to  show  forth,  such  as  I  saw  it  one 
day,  the  modest  flower  whose  perfume  enchants  my  memory  ? 
I  will  not  name  her,  for  she  is  humble ;  I  will  not  write  a  false  name 
under  her  picture,  for  she  is  true.  If  you  recognise  her,  keep  silent, 
and  pity  my  unskiKul  pencil.  As  for  her,  if  she  should  see  this  im- 
perfect sketch,  she  will  smile;  and,  then,  with  a  sigh,  "Ah !"  she  will 
say,  **  who  is  this  Saint  ?  How  I  long  to  know  her !  how  I  long  to  be 
like  her!" 

She  was  bom  in  a  station  higher  than  the  crowd,  but  she  plunged 
into  obscurity,  seeming,  in  the  eyes  of  men,  to  descend,  while  God  saw 
that  she  was  mounting  upward.  She  is  rich  in  all  the  gifts  that  please 
the  world,  and  the  world  knows  nothing  of  it,  for  she  only  reveals  her« 
self  to  those  who  bestow  no  praises.  Hidden  by  her  veil,  with  ejes 
cast  down,  she  passes  from  her  home  to  the  church,  from  the  church  to 
her  home,  seeking  for  solitude,  despising  the  vanities  of  dress.  Hun- 
dreds have  met  her  a  thousand  times,  and  only  know  her  veil  and  her 
dark  dress,  while  %he  knows  none  of  their  faces.  In  the  midst  of  life 
an  eremite. 

But  the  poor  have  seen  the  whiteness  of  those  delicate  hands  wliieli 
have  tended  them  so  well ;  they  have  heard  the  exquisite  melody  of 
that  voice  which  has  comforted  them  so  often ;  they  have  relished  the 
charm  of  that  bright  and  gentle  spirit  which,  by  so  many  ingenious 
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semces  and  sach  pleasant  talk,  has  known  how  to  soothe  their  griefs, 
to  lighten  their  hardships,  and  to  bring  to  their  dwellings  hope  and 
contentment.  But  what  care  they  for  beauty,  intelligence,  and  grace? 
They  perceive  only  the  good  that  is  done  to  them.  On  the  part  of  God, 
an  angel  has  visited  their  abode ;  no  one  is  astonished  that  the  angel 
should  be  beautiful  and  tender-hearted,  and  should  work  wonders. 
They  thank  the  angel ;  they  praise  God. 

Tried,  perhaps,  in  the  depth  of  her  soul — at  least  I  have  thought 
that  I  could  guess  this  from  a  certain  unspeakable  resignation  in  her 
Iook&— she  has  struggled  in  silence.  G^  alone  has  known  the  strife 
and  the  victory.  If,  amidst  all  those  tears  which  she  has  shed  over 
(he  sorrows  of  the  world,  some  have  been  shed  over  her  own  sorrows, 
it  is  a  secret  between  herself  and  the  heavenly  confidante  whom  she 
has  chosen.  Mortal  eyes  have  never  seen  on  her  face  anything  but  an 
unalterable  smile.  Smile  of  a  soul  that  is  secretly  wounded  but  strong 
in  hope !  God  knows  from  what  depths  of  feeling  you  may  come,  the 
woild  only  knows  how  sweet  you  are.  Like  those  purple  flowers 
which  sprang  from  the  blood  of  the  martyrs,  and  which  perfumed  all 
the  country  round,  you  spread  around  you  the  strengthening  odour  of 
sacrifice. 

Providence  of  my  God,  do  not  allow  these  things  to  be  too  much 
hidden.  Lead  other  souls  towards  these  treasures;  you  know  what  evils 
the  mere  sight  of  them  can  cure.  When  I  saw  this  woman  for  the  first 
time,  I  knew  neither  her  works  nor  her  name.  Time  had  already 
marked  that  noble  fcice  with  the  shadow  of  his  wing,  and  without 
taking  away  any  of  its  beauty  had  dimmed  its  first  glow.  An  humble 
and  docile  child  in  her  father's  house,  obedient  to  her  elders,  submis- 
sive to  the  youngest,  working  with  her  needle,  her  head  bent  down, 
far  away  from  the  lamp,  she  listened  with  an  attentive  smile  to  the 
talk  of  others,  and  was  silent.  In  the  midst  of  an  assembly  of  saints, 
of  whom  one  represented  the  vigour  of  faith,  another  the  ardour  of 
charity,  a  third  the  holy  impetuosity  of  zeal,  and  another  again  the 
immovable  strength  of  hope,  she  was  the  sweet  and  charming  figure 
of  hranility. 

After  many  years,  after  many  long  and  painful  journeys  far  from 
this  asylum  in  which  I  reposed  with  delight  for  an  hour,  and  which, 
doubtless,  shall  never  see  me  again;  a  traveller  so  weaiy  already, 
though,  perhaps,  far  distant  still  from  the  goal  to  which  I  aspire: 
what  a  joy  and  what  a  consolation  it  is  for  me  to  have  saluted  you  in 
passing,  O  handmaid  of  the  Lord !  Eeceive,  without  thinking  that  it 
is  to  you  it  is  addressed,  my  cry  of  gratitude.  You  hardly  spoke  a 
word  to  me,  you  hardly  promised  me  a  prayer,  and  yet  I  have  reason 
to  bless  you.  Determined  as  I  was  to  serve  our  Master,  but  leaving 
always  in  my  plans  too  much  room  for  the  intemperance  of  the  human 
will,  I  was  dreaming  of  placing  myself  in  the  front  rank,  not  to  be 
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Been  by  Him  but  to  be  seen  by  the  world.    Then,  knowing  my  danger, 
He  presented  you  to  my  eyes,  and  on  your  forehead  I  read,  in  inef- 
faceable characters,  the  words  which  would  have  put  me  to  confusion 
eternally :  "  Learn  of  Me,  for  I  am  meek  and  humble  of  heart." 
My  sister,  I  thank  you. 

n. 

THE  CHAMOIS  HDNTEK.  , 

John,  the  chamois  hunter,  is  well  content  with  his  place  in  this  world. 
He  thinks  that  God  has  given  him  a  glorious  lot. 

"  The  man  who  is  not  a  hunter,"  he  says,  "  is  he  a  real  man?  But 
the  hunting  must  be  on  the  mountain.  To  hunt  on  the  plain  is  not  to 
hunt  in  earnest. 

"  There  is  everything  on  the  mountain — goats,  wolves,  foxes ;  there 
are  eagles  also,  there  are  flowers,  there  are  strong  winds. 

"  There,  many  a  time,  I  have  seen  myself  face  to  face  with  the 
lightning ;  many  a  time  I  have  seen  the  lightning  imder  my  feet. 

"If  you  knew  the  soimd  of  the  wind  in  the  fir-trees,  if  you  knew 
the  sound  of  the  thunder  in  the  mountain-gorges,  you  would  care  no 
more  for  any  other  music. 

**  At  night,  alone  on  the  mountain,  when  the  torrent  roars,  when 
the  winds  howl,  then  it  is  that  a  man  knows  what  he  is  worth. 

"  In  the  morning,  on  the  lofty  peaks,  at  the  birth  of  the  dawn,  then 
it  is  that  man  feels  the  greatness  of  God.  From  his  heart  leaps  foi-th 
a  prayer. 

"  I  have  met  God  upon  the  moimtain ;  I  have  spoken  to  Him. 
"Weeping,  I  have  blessed  Him  for  having  given  me  my-  dog  and  my 
gun." 

M.  E. 


TOLD  BY  A  BEETON  GRANDFATHEE. 

BY  THB  AUTHOR  OF  **THB  CHAXCE8  OP  WAB.** 

IT  was  the  last  day  of  the  year,  and  the  evening  was  as  cold  and 
chilly  in  the  little  village  of  Beaujolet  as  in  any  other  village  of 
France.  The  sharp  wind  of  winter  rushed  shrieking  across  the  hills 
and  ravines  of  the  Bocage,  on  his  way  to  join  the  noisy  revel  which 
was  going  on  upon  the  sands  of  Olpnne.  The  snow  liiat  had  fallen 
during  the  day  hurried  &om  his  path,  and  took  refuge  beneath  the 
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walls  and  hedgerows,  where  it  lay  piled  in  long  irregular  heaps.  The 
Tillagers  had  long  ago  taken  their  places  around  the  warm  hearths, 
and  were  talking,  we  may  suppose,  of  the  events  of  the  year  which  was 
soon  about  to  dose,  and  of  their  hopes  for  the  year  which  was  coming 
in.  In  &ct,  there  was  nothing  abroad  to  attract  little  Marie  Blanche 
to  the  window  of  her  father's  cottage,  or  to  induce  her  to  peer  so 
ctErioualy  out  into  the  dark  and  dismal  night,  where  all  was  shrieking 
wind  and  drifting  snow  beneath,  and  all  was  darkness  above,  the  moon 
and  stars  declining,  it  would  seem,  to  look  down  upon  a  scene  so  dreaiy . 
Her  elder  sister,  Jeanne,  and  her  brother  Armand,  had  already  several 
times  begged  Marie  to  come  and  sit  with  them  by  the  blazing  fire ;  but 
she  still  kept  her  place  on  the  table  by  the  little  window,  and  with  her 
rosy  face  pressed  against  the  glass,  continued  to  look  out  into  the  dark 
nig^t. 

"Marie,  ma  chere,"  cried  again  her  sister,  *'do  come  and  sit  by 
grandfather's  chair,  and  he  will  tell  us  one  of  his  nice  stories."  But 
this  entreaty,  backed  even  by  such  a  promise,  was  lost  upon  little 
Marie. 

"Beware,  my  child,"  said  now  her  grandfather  himself,  speaking 
10  a  warning  tone,  '*  the  night  is  dark ;  the  Blues  may  be  abroad.  Do 
not  stay  near  the  window." 

At  the  mention  of  the  Blues,  the  child  hastily  withdrew  from  her 
post  of  observation,  hurried  to  her  place  by  the  fireside,  and  seated 
herself  on  a  low  stool,  which  she  drew  ad  dose  as  possible  to  her  grand- 
lather's  chair. 

"  And  now  will  you  tell  us  the  story,  wiU  you  not  ?"  said  Jeanne. 

"Willingly,"  replied  the  old  man.  "The  warning  which  I  have 
just  given  Marie  recalls  to  my  mind  strange  scenes  in  which  I,  too,  had 
apart,  when  I  was  no  bigger  than  Marie  herself.  The  present  is  not, 
perhaps,  an  appropriate  moment  to  speak  of  them ;  still,  as  they  are 
now  before  my  mind,  I  wiU  describe  some  of  them  to  you — ^unless,  per- 
haps, Marie  should  not  like  to  hear  any  more  of  the  Blues."  The  child, 
who  was  always  deeply  interested  by  her  grandfather's  stories,  assured 
him  that  she  was  very  anxious  to  hear  something  further  of  those 
"dreadful  people." 

"  What  I  am  about  to  relate,"  began  the  old  man,  while  hisyouth- 
fol  audience  drew  their  seats  still  nearer  his  chair,  "  took  place  a  great 
muiy  years  ago — ^in  fact  so  far  back  as  the  year  1793.  In  those  days 
men  of  cruelty  and  blood  were  the  rulers  of  France.  They  had  risen 
up  against  the  authority  of  man  and  of  Qod,  had  overturned  the  throne 
of  the  old  Kings  of  France,  and  desecrated  the  altars  round  which  more 
than  a  thousand  generations  of  Frenchmen  had  knelt  and  prayed. 
New  Year's  Day,  in  the  year  of  which  I  have  spoken,  was  a  sad  one 
lortis  all  in  the  Bocage.  On  the  1 1th  of  December,  the  Eling  had  been 
hvoug^t  to  trial  before  the  Convention.    No  one  thought  of  welcoming 
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in  the  New  Tear,  bo  absorbed  were  all  in  the  result  of  the  trial.    A 
thousand  vague  rumours  were  circulated  among  the  peasants  of  Bt. 
Michel  and  the  neighbouring  villages.    At  one  time  it  was  said  that 
the  King  had  been  condemned,  at  another  it  was  rumoured  that  the 
people  had  risen  against  Eobespierre  and  the  other  tyrants  who  op- 
pressed us,  had  opened  the  gates  of  the  Temple,  and  conducted  King 
Louis  back  in  triumph  to  Versailles.     But  a^  length,  towards  the  end 
of  January,  the  news  came  that  on  the  21st  of  that  month  he  had 
perished  on  the  guillotine  of  the  Place  de  la  Eevolution.     Wild  was 
the  dismay,  and  fierce  the  anger  of  the  peasants  of  La  Vendee  as  the 
dreadful  news  spread  from  village  to  village.     We  were  all  attached 
to  our  king  and  to  our  religion  ;  the  Eepublicans  of  Paris  had  now 
deprived  us  of  the  one,  and  were  straining  every  nerve  to  deprive  us 
of  the  other.     For  this  we  hated  them  with  intense  hatred,  and  made 
no  secret  of  the  feeling  which  we  bore  towards  them.     Yet  they  wished 
to  compel  even  us  to  defend  their  wretched  lives,  and  to  fight  the  bat- 
tles of  their  abhorred  Eepublic  against  the  Prussians  and  the  Spaniards. 
In  the  month  of  March,  commissioners  arrived  to  enrol  the  men  of  La 
Vend6e  in  the  regiments  of  the  Eepublic.     The  peasants  rose  against 
these  representatives  of  the  power  which  they  hated,  and  led  on  by 
OatheHneau,  they  drove  them  and  their  dissolute  soldiers  from  tiie 
towns  and  villages  of  our  province  in  which  they  had  established  them- 
selves.   Li  the  spring  of  that  year  the  women  and  children  had  to 
work  hard  planting  the  crops,  as  a  great  many  of  the  men  had  followed 
Cathelineau  towards  the  Loire.     My  father  had  gone  with  the  others, 
and  we  had  heard  from  him  but  seldom  since  his  departure — only  when 
some  sick  or  wounded  neighbour  returned  from  the  war  and  brought 
us  some  loving  message  from  him.     He  always  bade  us  be  of  good 
cheer,  and  told  us  to  pray  for  France  and  for  him.   And  oh  !  how  fer- 
vently did  we  pray  in  those  calm  quiet  evenings  of  April  and  May, 
when  we  all  met  around  the  altar  of  the  Virgin,  to  implore  her  protec- 
tion for  those  who  were  fighting  for  us  on  the  banks  of  the  Loire. 
Often  on  those  evenings  did  the  old  Cur6  tell  us  of  the  persecutions  of 
the  Church  and  of  the  Martyrs  who  had  given  up  life  and  friends  for 
the  cause  of  Gk)d,  and  animate  us  to  imitate  these  good  examples.    We 
listened  to  him  attentively,  and  when  he  had  done  we  offered  ourselves 
and  aU  that  was  ours  to  God,  tis  he  bade  us  do ;  but  the  act  was  scarcely 
made  when  all  again  turned  to  the  Madonna  to  ask  of  her  the  life  of 
father,  of  son,  or  of  brother  who  was  in  danger.     Towards  the  end  of 
June  my  father  returned  home.     Oh,  how  happy  were  we  to  see  him 
come  back  to  us  scif e  and  xmharmed !    My  mother  threw  her  arms 
about  him,  and  could  only  say :  *  0  Jean,  Jean  !*    We  children  gathered  • 
round  him,  clung  to  his  arms  and  legs,  and  cried  and  laughed  by  turns. 
Then  he  laid  his  musket  and  cartouche  box  aside,  embraced  and  kissed 
us  all,  and  sat  down  to  dinner  with  one  of  my  two  younger  brothers  on 
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«ach  knee.  What  a  happy  dinner  party  was  ours  that  day !  What  a 
number  of  questions  we  had  to  ask,  and  what  strange  stories  he  had  to 
tell  lis ! 

"  *  You  will  not  leave  us  any  more,  father,'  I  said  to  him ;  *  the  w£ir 
Is  over  now.' 

"  *  Let  us  pray  that  it  may  be  so,  my  child,'  he  answered,  while  a 
shadow  of  care  and  anxiety  passed  over  his  face,  and  he  looked 
anxiously  at  my  mother  and  us. 

"  Before  the  end  of  the  meal,  the  villagers  came  pouring  in  to  ask 
questions  about  their  friends  in  the  camp,  and  to  talk  over  the  pros- 
pects of  the  cause  in  which  all  were  so  deeply  interested.     I  soon  per- 
ceived that  the  news  which  my  father  brought  was  not  the  best.     The 
men  talked  together  with  knitted  brows  and  in  low  voices,  and  I  often 
caught  the  words — *  If  they  come,  they  shall  rue  it.'     A  fortnight 
passed  by,  and  we  had  almost  forgotten  the  fears  which  these  threats 
and  whisperings  caused,  so  happy  were  we  in  having  father  with  us 
again,  when  at  length  these  fears  were  suddenly  revived  and  greatly 
increased.     One  day,  about  the  middle  of  the  month  of  July,  my  father 
returned  earlier  than  usual  from  his  labour  in  the  fields.     He  held  a 
letter  in  his  hand,  and  was  accompanied  by  the  Cur^  and  several  of  his 
neighbours,  with  whom  he  retired  into  the  inner  room  of  the  cottage, 
where  they  talked  together  long  and  earnestly.     When  the  conference 
was  over,  they  left  the  house,  silent  and  depressed,  and  the  Cure,  before 
going,  said :  *  It  is  already  time  to  commence  our  preparations ;  to- 
night we  shall  send  our  cattle  to  the  mountains,  and  remove  everything 
that  is  worth  removing  to  the  caverns   of  Mont  Ardegnac.'     That 
night  there  was  much  noise  and  hurry  throughout  the  village.     No 
<5ne  seemed  inclined  to  go  to  rest.     We  children,  who  had  been  sent 
to  bed  early,  could  not  guess  what  all  this  meant,  and  we  lay  awake  a 
long  time  wondering  at  this  imusual  bustle.     At  last  we  fell  asleep, 
and  were  awakened  only  by  my  mother's  shaking  us,  and  saying  : 
**Eise  quickly,  my  children;  I  have  allowed  you  to  sleep  so  long, 
because  we  have  a  journey  before  us  to-day.'     She  spoke  in  a  hurried 
tone,  her  eyes  were  red,  as  if  she  had  been  weeping,  and  when  she  had 
spoken,  she  turned  qmckly  away,  as  if  unable  to  look  at  us  again. 
We  were  soon  dressed,  and  we  hurried  to  the  kitchen.    It  looked  bare 
and  OTipty ;  a  great  many  things  had  been  removed  from  it  during  the 
night. 

** '  Where  is  father  ?'  was  our  first  inquiry. 

"  He  was  gone  out,  but  would  return  soon.  We  sat  down  to  break- 
fast with  heavy  hearts,  for  the  gloom  which  had  fallen  on  the  vOlage 
begaiL  to  settle  upon  us.  Just  then  a  noise  was  heard  in  the  street,  and 
we  all  rushed  to  the  door.  A  courier,  covered  with  dust,  and  panting 
for  breath,  had  arrived  from  a  neighbouring  village,  and  an  anxious 
and  expectant  crowd  was  assembling  from  all  points. 
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"  *  Where  is  tlie  house  of  M.  le  Cur^  ?'  cried  the  messenger,  im- 
patiently. 

"  *  There,  to  the  right  of  the  church,'  cried  a  hundred  voices. 

**  The  courier  hastened  at  once  in  the  direction  indicated,  while  a 
murmur  ran  through  the  frighted  crowd,  *  They  are  coming !  they  are 
coming !'  A  few  moments  later,  the  bell  of  the  church  swung  slowly 
in  its  old  tower,  and  the  tocsin  pealed  through  the  valley  of  St.  Michel. 
The  bignal  had  a  magic  effect  upon  the  people.  The  men  hurried  to 
their  houses,  followed  by  the  women,  who  wept  and  sobbed  aloud  :  all 
was  grief  and  mourning.  My  father  came  in  shortly  after,  looking 
very  pale  and  distressed.  He  approached  the  cupboard  by  the  fireside, 
and  took  from  it  his  cartouche  box,  which  he  slung  across  his  shoulder. 
He  then  took  down  his  musket  from  its  place,  rested  it  against  the  wall 
by  the  door,  and  turned  to  ub,  who  stood  watching  him  in  mute  amaze- 
ment. 

"  *  My  children,'  said  he,  *  I  must  quit  you  again  for  awhile,  but  I 
shall  return  soon.  Be  obedient  to  your  mother  in  all  things.  God  and 
the  Virgin  protect  you.' 

"  He  embraced  and  kissed  us  all,  as  if  he  was  never  to  see  us  again ; 
and  we  all  cried  bitterly,  without  precisely  knowing  why.  His  voice 
trembled  as  he  said  to  my  mother,  '  Good-bye,  Marie,  we  shall  meet 
again  soon.'  She  made  no  answer.  The  large  tears  rolled  down  lier 
cheeks,  and  she  sobbed  aloud.  He  clasped  her  for  a  moment  to  his 
breast,  kissed  her  fondly,  then  snatched  up  his  musket,  and  hurried 
from  the  house. 

"  We  followed  him  to  the  church,  whither  all  the  men  of  the  village- 
were  hastening,  each  carrying  his  musket  and  cartouche  box.  Before 
the  altar  of  the  Virgin,  which  had  been  stripped  of  its  ornaments,  knelt 
the  old  Cure,  whilst  a  crowd  of  armed  men  and  weeping  women  and. 
children  filled  the  church.  All  joined  in  the  Rosary,  which  was  being- 
recited,  and  when  it  was  over,  the  men  suspended  their  beads  round, 
their  necks.  When  the  prayers  were  ended,  the  Cur6  spoke  to  the 
crowd  :  *  Those  who  have  to  meet  the  enemy  will  march  at  once ;  I 
will  go  with  them ;  the  others  will  immediately  convey  the  women  and 
children  to  the  appointed  place  of  safety.  My  children,  we  are  already 
late ;  let  us  go.'  The  crowd  hurried  from  the  church ;  the  armed  men. 
were  ranged  in  order  in  the  Place,  the  word  of  command  was  given, 
and  amid  the  tears  and  wailings  of  those  who  remained,  they  quitted 
the  village. 

"  We  followed  as  long  as  we  could  with  our  eyes,  but  a  turning  o£ 
the  road  soon  hid  them  from  view.  A  quarter  of  an  hour  later,  we 
ourselves  were  toiling  up  the  steep,  entangled  passes  of  Mont  Ardeg- 
nac,  and  before  night  came  on,  I  was  asleep  in  one  of  the  dark  caverns 
hollowed  out  in  its  rugged  side. 

**  Towards  midnight  I  awoke,  and  looked  cautiously  out  from  be- 
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neath  the  clothes  which  my  mother  had  piled  over  iis  to  protect  us 
from  the  chill  air  of  the  cavern.  A  bright  light,  which  seemed  to  il- 
lumine the  whole  country,  burned  without.  Near  the  entrance,  I 
could  plainly  perceive  the  figure  of  my  mother.  She  was  kneeling  on 
the  cold  rock,  her  hands  clasped,  and  her  eyes  raised  to  heaven.  *  0 
God,'  she  murmured,  *  watch  over  those  who  expose  their  lives  for  thy 
sake.  Mother  of  Sorrows,  we  have  abeady  suffered  much,  do  not 
let  us  now  become  widows,  and  our  children  orphans.'  I  rose  silently 
from  my  bed,  and  stealing  to  the  spot  where  she  prayed,  I  knelt  down 
by  her  side,  clasped  my  hands  like  her,  and  repeated  the  Ace  Mtma^ 
vhich  was  the  prayer  I  then  knew  best.  She  stooped,  and  kissed  me 
fondly,  saying:  *  Yes,  my  child,  pray  to  the  Virgin  for  your  father,  who 
is  in  danger.  Look  where  our  enemies  are  at  work !  She  led  me  to 
the  mouth  of  the  cavern,  and  pointed  in  the  direction  of  the  village  of 
St  Maur.  From  amid  the  trees  which  encircled  this  village — the  next 
to  St.  Michel,  from  which  it  was  separated  by  the  pass  of  Cordonnais — 
shot  up  many  jagged  points  of  flame.  They  rose  and  fell  6tfully  in 
the  midnight  darlqiess,  and  spread  a  lurid  glare  upon  the  dark  furze 
which  clothed  the  neighbouring  mountains.  At  times,  the  night  wind 
carried  to  our  ears  the  sound  of  hoarse  voices,  some  of  which  howled 
out  angry  threats  or  curses,  while  others  shouted  some  savage  air  which 
they  had  learned  in  the  streets  and  clubs  of  Paris.  All  night  long, 
even  after  my  mother  had  retired,  I  watched  thope  dreadful  flames  rise 
and  fall,  and  listened  to  the  alternating  sounds  of  drunken  broil  and 
sav^;e  merriment,  which  the  winds  bore  past  the  mouth  of  the  cave. 

"At  length  morning  came.  No  more  flames  went  up  from  the 
Tillage  of*  St.  Maur,  but  a  heavy  doud  of  smoke,  mingling  with  the 
morning  mists,  hung  over  its  orchards  and  gardens.  The  boisterous 
shouting  had  ceased,  and  to  it  had  now  succeeded  the  clang  of  arms 
and  the  gruff  word  of  command.  Shortly  after  sunrise,  I  saw  a  long 
line  of  soldiers  emerge  from  the  cloud  of  mist  and  smoke.  In  front 
marched  the  drummers,  who  beat  a  quick  march,  and  behind  came  a 
colunm  of  dark  imiforms  and  bristling  bayonets.  Under  other  cir- 
cumstances, the  sight  would  have  made  my  heart  bound  with  delight ; 
but  at  that  moment  it  caused  me  only  horror  and  fear.  For  a  long 
time  I  watched  the  moving  line.  At  last,  as  I  saw  that  it  turned 
towards  the  pass  of  Cordonnais,  I  rushed  to  the  spot  where  my  mother 
still  slept,  and  rousing  her,  cried  out :  *  Mother,  mother,  the  Blues  are 
<xmiing ;  they  have  quitted  S.  Maur,  and  are  coming  towards  S.  MicheL' 
She  followed  me  to  the  mouth  of  the  cave.  The  drummers  were  still 
beating  ther  lively  march,  and  the  rows  of  bayonets  were  still  glisten- 
ing behind.  They  were  now  rapidly  nearing  the  entrance  to  the  pass. 
My  mother  looked  at  them,  and  as  she  did  so,  her  face  grew  deadly 
pale,  and  she  trembled  violently.  Onward  marched  the  dark  colunm 
as  before,  but  now  in  silence.     The  drums  ceased ;  the  way  had  become 
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rough  and  irregular,  and  the  symmetry  of  the  line  of  march  could  no 
longer  be  preserved.  The  foremost  files  now  entered  the  pass.  My 
mother  trembled  more  violently ;  she  said  to  me :  *  My  child,  you  had 
better  go  back  to  bed ;  the  morning  is  cold,  and  you  have  been  already 
a  long  time  in  £he  open  air*'  I  begged  hard  to  be  allowed  to  remain. 
*  Let  \is  pray,  then,'  she  said,  falling  on  her  knees.  *  Mother  of  Mercy, 
the  hour  is  at  ^land ;  help  us  by  thy  intercession.'  Again  she  glanced 
at  the  line  of  dark  uniforms  and  glittering  steel.  It  had  now  pene- 
trated into  the  middle  of  the  pass,  and  hurried  forward  in  silence 
towards  the  entrance  into  the  valley  of  St.  Michel.  *  It  is  coming,  it  is 
coming !'  she  gasped  in  anguish.  As  she  spoke,  a  piercing  whistle  rang 
through  the  hills.  At  the  same  moment,  a  long,  irregular  line  of  fire 
flashed  along  the  bushes  which  lined  the  sides  of  the  pass,  and  a  few 
seconds  later  the  mountains  echoed  with  the  report  of  several  hundred 
muskets.  The  column  reeled  beneath  the  fibre  thus  unexpectedly  poured 
upon  it ;  and  already  many  of  the  dark  uniforms  lay  prostrate  on  the 
ground.  *  For  God  and  the  king !  Charge !'  shouted  a  voice  which, 
changed  as  it  was  by  the  excitement  of  the  moment,  I  knew  to  be  my 
father's.  At  the  cry,  a  hundred  of  human  forms  rose  from  amid  the 
bushes,  and  precipitated  themselves  down  the  sides  of  the  pass.  *  Close 
up,*  close  up !'  cried  the  dismayed  commander  of  the  Eepublicans  to 
his  terrified  soldiers.  There  was  no  time  to  obey.  The  wild  cry,  *  For 
Qt)d  and  the  king !'  again  ran  through  the  hills,  this  time  prolonged 
into  a  fierce  shout  by  the  eager  voices  which  caught  it  up.  There  was 
a  moment's  silence ;  then  came  the  sound  of  clashing  steel  and  the  cry 
of  mortal  agony :  the  Vendeans  had  grappled  with  their  foes. 

"  I  cannot  describe  to  you  all  that  followed,  for  my  mother  at  that 
moment  fell  senseless  to  the  earth,  overcome  by  the  spectacle  which  she 
had  witnessed ;  and  for  a  long  time  my  attention  was  directed  solely  to 
her.  When  she  had  recovered,  and  I  could  again  look  down  into  the 
pass,  the  combat  was  over.  Hundreds  of  dark  figures  lay  stretched 
upon  the  ground,  and  in  the  open  coimtry  to  the  left  of  S.  Maur,  fu^- 
tives  might  be  seen  flying  in  all  directions.  Of  these,  as  I  afterwards 
learned,  few  escaped  to  bear  the  tidings  of  their  defeat  to  their  com- 
panions, who  were  themselves  flying  from  the  lost  field  of  Vihiers. 

"  Silence  had  again  settled  down  upon  Ardegnac  and  the  valley  of 
St.  Michel.  We  waited  impatiently  for  the  arrival  of  some  messenger 
who  should  tell  us  that  all  danger  was  now  past,  and  that  we  might 
return  home.  But  the  day  wore  on,  and  no  one  came.  My  mother's- 
anxiety  increased  every  minute ;  the  fear  was  growing  upon  her  that 
some  evil  had  befallen  our  father.  At  length,  towards  evening,  a  8tex> 
was  heard  on  the  rocky  path  which  led  to  our  place  of  retreat.  I 
rushed  to  the  entrance,  expecting  to  meet  my  father,  but  it  was  not  he  ; 
it  was  the  old  sen'ant  of  M.  le  Cure,  who  had  been  sent,  he  said,  to 
conduct  us  home. 
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"  '  And  where  is  Jean  T  asked  my  motlier,  in  an  anxious  tone. 
'*  The  man  seemed  at  a  loss  for  an  answer ;  but  at  last  he  replied : 
'He  has  been  wounded  in  the  engagement  in  the  pass ;  he  could  not, 
dmefore,  come  himself.' 

"  '  Let  us  go !  let  us  go !'  she  cried  impatiently.  *  It  is  no  slight 
wound  which  keeps  him  from  us  at  this  moment.' 

"  We  followed  the  old  man  down  the  side  of  the  moimtain.  He 
walked  rapidly,  but  our  pace  seemed  slow  to  my  mother,  who  con- 
tinually begged  our  old  and  somewhat  enfeebled  guide  to  huny  on  a 
little  &ster.  Lights  were  gleaming  in  many  windows  as  we  passed 
through  the  street  of  the  village.  Most  of  the  inhabitants  had  returned 
and  were  already  busy  restoring  things  to  their  old  pla6es.  Light 
streamed  from  the  windows  of  our  own  house,  and  severed  of  the  neigh- 
hours  stood  before  the  door  talking  in  low  whispers. 

" '  Here  is  his  wife,'  said  one  in  a  tone  of  compassion,  and  imme- 
diately they  all  fell  back  a  step  or  two  to  allow  us  to  enter. 

'* '  Do  not  despond,  Madame  EetaiUac,'  said  another,  as  we  passed; 
'there  is  yet  hope.'  My  mother  made  no  reply,  but  hurried  into  the 
cottage.  What  a  sight  met  her  eyes !  On  a  rude  bed,  which  the  kind 
bat  unskilful  hands  of  his  companions-in-arms  had  prepared  in  a  cor- 
ner of  the  almost  empiy  kitchen,  lay  my  father.  A  blood-stained  band- 
age encircled  his  forehead,  and  his  hair  was  clotted  with  blood.  As 
we  approached  the  bed,  he  opened  his  large  dark  eyes  and  looked  at  us 
vacantiy  from  beneath  that  dreadful  bandage ;  but  he  did  not  seem  to 
recognise  us. 

"  *  O  Jean,  Jean !  do  you  not  know  me  ?'  cried  my  mother,  flinging 
herself  on  her  knees  by  the  bedside.  Her  voice  seemed  to  rouse  him. 
He  moaned  heavily,  and  made  an  effort  to  raise  his  hand  to  his  head ; 
but  it  fell  powerless  on  the  bed-covering.  He  was  evidently  suffering 
much,  but  his  incoherent  words  showed  that  his  thoughts  were  of  us. 

"  *  They  will  not  harm  you,'  he  murmured ;  *  do  not  be  afraid — ^we 
win  fight  for  you — ^you  are  safe.  Ha !  they  have  burned  St.  Maur;  but 
let  the  spoilers  beware  of  the  pass  of  Oordonnais.'  And  now  his  mind 
wandered  to  the  conflict  in  which  he  had  been  engaged,  all  the  cir- 
comstances  of  which  seemed  to  pass  before  him.  *  Hush !  hush !'  he 
whispered ;  *  not  a  ^ord  or  a  sound — ^they  are  coming — ^let  them  advance 
yet  a  little  farther.  Yes,  yes,  it  is  time  now — steady — steady — ^take 
sure  aim.  Ha !  how  they  fall !  Forward,  forward !  For  Gbd  and  the 
king !  Down  with  the  ravagers  of  La  Vendue  I'  His  eyes  closed,  and 
for  a  time  he  Lay  motionless  and  silent. 

"  *  Marie,  Marie !'  he  began  again ;  *  it  is  over  now.  Peace  is  come 
again — ^I  will  not  leave  you  any  more.'  My  mother's  tears  flowed  fast, 
and  she  could  only  sob  out  prayers  to  God  for  his  life.  Tears,  too, 
stood  in  the  eyes  of  the  kind  villagers,  who,  with  uncovered  heads,  were 
kneeling  round  the  bed  of  the  wounded  man.    There  was  a  pause  of  a 
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few  moments,  all  listened  in  silence  to  the  long  and  heavy  breathings 
which  told  but  too  plainly  that  death  would  soon  be  in  the  midst  of  us. 
The  Our^  began  the  prayers  for  the  dying.  The  villagers  recited  the 
responses  in  voices  broken  by  sobs.  Suddenly  the  dying  man  opened 
his  eyes  and  fixed  them  steadily  on  my  mother  and  us.  I  cannot  tell 
you  all  that  was  expressed  in  that  last  look,  which  I  shall  never  forget. 
We  all  burst  into  a  loud  wail  of  grief.  He  looked  at  us  still,  and  made 
an  effort  to  speak,  but  could  not.  There  was  a  hoarse  rattle  in  Ijis 
throat,  a  deadlier  paleness  passed  over  his  blood-stained  face,  the  in- 
telligent look  of  fondest  love  settled  into  a  dull  stare — ^my  father  was 
dead." 

The  old  man  paused  and  looked  roimd  on  his  youthful  audienoe, 
who  had  listened  to  him  with  deepest  attention.  Tears  were  rolling 
down  little  Marie's  cheeks  as  she  withdrew  her  eyes  from  her  grand- 
father's face,  and  fixed  them  on  the  blazing  fire.  The  eyes  of  her 
brother,  too,  were  moist,  and  on  his  brow  burned  a  glow  of  deep  in- 
dignation. 

"  I  have  not  told  you  before,"  continued  the  aged  story  teller,  "  what 
bitter  cause  I  have  had  to  remember  the  Blues ;  but  you  are  already  old 
enough  to  begin  to  know  and  love  the  cause  for  which  your  forefathers 
died.  There  are  still  many  Blues  in  France  and  in  the  world ;  thou^ 
they  are  known  by  other  names  now.  They  are  called  Red  Bepob- 
licans  when  they  endeavour,  as  in  1793,  to  destroy  by  fire  and  sword 
the  altar  and  the  throne,  and  they  are  called  Liberals,  or  FreemasonSy 
when  they  endeavour  to  attain  the  same  end  by  cautious  plotting  and 
slow  intrigue."  The  old  man  looked  steadily  at  little  Armand  as  he 
continued.  "  There  may  come  a  time,  my  dear  children,  when  you  will 
have  to  meet  these  enemies,  and  to  defend  against  them  the  cause  for 
which  your  ancestors  have  laid  down  their  lives.  Should  that  day  ever 
come,  let  their  valour  and  endurance  animate  and  encourage  you. 
Never  forget  the  words  upon  their  lips  when  they  died — '  For  Gk)d  and 
the  king !' " 

The  story  was  done,  the  moral  had  been  drawn.  The  children 
quitted  the  fireside  to  retire  to  their  beds,  to  think  of  the  wild  wars 
of  La  Vendue,  and  to  fancy  that  in  every  shriek  of  the  wild  night  wind 
they  heard  the  holy  war  cry  of  their  heroic  fathers. 
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EGBERT  DWYER  JOYCE,  AUTHOE  OF  '^DETRDEE." 
By  tub  Editor. 

A  NEWSPAPER  editor  of  great  skill  and  experience  says  that  all 
of  nfl  Irish  are  bom  with  the  knack  of  writing  poetry  and  of 
writing  letters  to  the  newspapers.  To  keep  his  columns  free,  he  adopts 
the  policy  of  admitting  no  verses  whatever,  and  of  letters  he  admits 
only  a  very  small  fraction — say  0000001 — of  the  flood  of  letters  that 
sets  in  at  every  post  through  his  letter-box.  This  inexorable  system 
<rf  repression  saves  the  public  from  many  a  rhyme ;  and  from  many  a 
printed  volume  of  rhymes  the  public  is  saved  by  the  sterner  terrors  of 
the  printer's  bill. 

This  poetic  wealth  of  the  Irish  nature  finds  vent  more  easily  in  the 
richer  and  more  populous  Ireland  beyond  the  Atlantic.  We  hear  of 
istmdiy  tomes  of  excellent  verse  published  in  the  United  States  by  sons 
and  daughters  of  Erin,  such  as  the  author  of  **  Out  of  Sweet  Solitude," 
and  now  the  author  of  Deirdri,  This  poem  has  attracted  much 
attention  in  America  as  one  of  "  The  No  Name  Series"  published  by 
the  Messrs.  Boberts  of  Boston.  But  though  this  series  is  so  called 
from  the  supposed  stringently  observed  anonymity  of  the  works  which 
it  ushers  into  the  world,  the  secret  of  authorship  was  not  long  kept  in 
the  present  instance,  and  the  author  of  JDeirdri  has  been  fully  recog- 
nised as  Dr.  Joyce  of  Boston.  Indeed,  an  Irish  issue  of  the  poem,  with 
his  name  in  fuU  on  the  title-page,  has  just  been  sent  forth  by  the  enter- 
prising Dublin  firm,  whose  own  name  has  been  printed  in  this  magazine 
some  seventy  thousand  times  since  the  establishment  of  the  latter. 

Bobert  Dwyer  Joyce,  who  is  still  a  young  man,  is  a  native  of  the 
county  Limerick,  "  bom  (adds  Mr.  Ealph  Varian)  in  Gleann  Oisin." 
He  is  the  brother  of  Dr.  P.  Weston  Joyce  of  Dublin  (in  this  latter  case 
the  degree  is  LL.D.,  not  M.D.),  the  author  of  the  well  known  works 
<m  "  Irish  Names  of  Places."  Having  completed  his  medical  studies 
in  Cork  and  Dublin,  and  taken  out  his  degree,  he  decided  ten  years 
ago  on  practising  his  profession  in  the  United  States,  and  settled  at 
Boston,  where  he  has  attained  an  eminence  that  leaves  him  scanty 
leisure  for  the  relaxation  of  verse.  Yet  he  still  presents  that  combina- 
tion of  physician  and  poet  with  which  the  American  public  has  already 
been  happily  familiar  in  the  person  of  that  genicd  ^'  autocrat  of  the 
breakfast-table,"  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes. 

Before,  however,  we  proceed  to  bring  this  prosperous  exile  forward 
in  the  last  of  the  two  characters  we  have  assigned  to  him,  let  us  crave 
the  pardon  of  some  Irish  poets  nearer  home  for  the  many  months 
which,  we  foresee^  must  elapse  between  this  present  month  and  that 
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future  "Monthly"  which  shall  enshrine  them  in  their  proper  niche  in 
our  temple  of  fame.  This  delay  weighs  so  heavily  on  our  conscience 
that  we  were  meditating  a  set  of  papers  to  be  called  "  The  One-apieoe 
Series,"  in  which  many  poets  might  be  grouped  together  expeditiously 
by  being  represented  each  by  a  single  poem.  Thus  our  sample  of 
Denis  Florence  MacCarthy  might  be  his  exquisite  "Waiting  for  the 
May ;"  of  Timothy  D.  Sullivan,  his  genial  and  clever  "  Cluricaune ;" 
of  William  Allingham,  perhaps,  the  "Winding  Shores  of  Erne." 
With  these  and  others  we  will  in  due  time  share  whatever  measure  of 
immortality  awaits  our  magazine  in  its  flying  leaves  or  in  its  bound 
volimies. 

Dr.  Joyce  must  have  begun  to  write  and  to  print  his  verses  at  a 
very  early  age,  for  it  is  many  years  since  the  late  James  Duffy,  wha 
published  so  many  kindred  works,  brought  out  his  "  Ballads,  Songs, 
and  Eomances  of  Ireland."  These  were  reprinted  at  Boston,  the  poet'a 
new  home,  in  1872,  in  a  handsome  tome  of  some  five  hundred  pages 
of  printing  as  close  and  compact  as  printing  could  be  that  is  meant  to 
be  pleasantly  readable.  There  is  not  a  line  of  preface,  and  the  dedi- 
cation consists  of  the  words,  "  To  my  Son  Gkirrie."  These  details  are 
intended  to  cover  our  first  piece  of  criticism  on  Dr.  Joyce's  muse.  In 
preparing  this  "  complete  edition"  of  his  songs  and  ballads,  he  would 
have  been  better  advised  if  he  had  not  given  all.  The  old  Irish  airs 
to  which  the  songs  are  set  are  mentioned  carefully,  and,  doubtless^ 
they  are  more  effective  in  the  singing  than  when  read  in  cold  blood  ; 
but  many  of  them  have  the  appearance  of  being  too  slightly  "  laboured 
impromptus."  Let  us  give  a  sample,  which,  we  think,  has  received 
much  more  care  than  many  of  its  comrades. 

"  The  mountain-ash  blooms  in  the  wild, 
Or  droops  above  the  wandering  rill : 
You  ne'er  can  see 
A  fairer  tree, 
But  I  know  one  dear  maiden  mild 
With  witching  form  more  lovely  still. 

"  The  mountain  ash  has  berries  fair, 
The  reddest  in  the  woodlands  green ; 
Sweet  lips  I  know 
With  redder  glow 
Than  ever  lit  those  berries  rare — 
The  red  lips  of  my  bosom's  queea. 

"  The  mountain  ash  has  leaves  of  gold 

When  autumn  browns  the  steep  hill's  side ; 
Of  locks  I  dream 
With  brighter  gleam 
Of  yellow  in  their  braid  and  fold 
Than  e'er  tinged  leaf  in  woodland  wide. 
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"  The  mountain  ash  in  winter  sear 

Stands  brayelj  up  when  wild  winds  blow ; 
So  love  shall  stand, 
Serene  and  bland, 
Between  me  and  m  j  Ellen  dear, 
A  fadeless  flower  in  weal  or  woe." 

Though  the  poet  has  not  kept  to  the  letter  the  promise  contained  in 
one  of  these  songs,  of  which  the  refrain  is — 

"  No,  111  be  true  for  life  to  jou. 
And  stay  at  home,  dear  land  !'* — 

he  has  be^n  faithful  to  the  spirit  of  the  promise,  and  he  has  drawn  his- 
inspiration  chiefly  from  the  history  and  scenery  of  Ireland.  To  appre- 
ciate him  thoroughly  one  should  be  more  familiar  with  the  story  of 
Ireland  than,  alas !  most  of  her  children  are.  It  is  strange  that  Dr. 
Joyce  has  not  illustrated  his  historical  ballads  with  notes,  which  would 
be  more  useful  than  even  Mr.  Fergus  O'Hea's  pictures.  For  instance, 
how  dose  does  that  sturdy  ballad  about  the  "  Blacksmith  of  Limerick'^ 
keep  to  facts  ?  The  best,  however,  of  these  ballads  are  so  long  that 
we  cannot  venture  on  any  examples.  Our  purpose  from  the  first  has 
been  to  introduce  Dr.  Joyce  to  our  readers  as  the  author  of  JDeirdrL 

Beirdri  is  one  of  the  most  important  additions  that  have  been  made 
to  the  poetical  literature  of  our  country  since  the  publication  of  Mr. 
Samuel  Ferguson's  Congal,    Like  that  magnificent  poem,  it  takes  its 
subject  from  early  Irish  history ;  but  no  such  effort  is  made  to  attain 
antiquarian  truth  of  colouring,  nor  is  the  new  poem  enriched  with 
learned  notes,  of  which  not  a  few  would  be  needed  for  those  who  are 
nnfamiKar  with  the  history  and  topography  of  ancient  Ireland.    Alto- 
gether it  is  an  achievement  displaying  a  strength  of  pinion  which 
would  not  have  been  conjectured  from  the  poet's  previous  "  swallow- 
flights  of  song."     He  has  shown  courage  and  judgment  in  choosing  as 
his  metre  the  fine  old  heroic  ten-syllable  measure,  rhyming  in  couplets — 
freed,  however,  from  that  elaborate  balancing  of  sense  and  sound  which 
is  for  the  most  part  splendidly  effective  in  Pope,  and  for  the  most  part 
tiresome  sing-song  in  the  Popelings  who  ape  the  manner  of  that  great 
poet.   Dr.  Joyce  does  not  try  to  relieve  the  somewhat  monotonous  state- 
linees  of  this  metre  by  the  occasionfid  use  of  triplets,  or  by  indulging 
now  and  then  in  that  additional  unaccented  syllable,  of  which  '*  Endy- 
mion"  gives  an  example  in  even  its  first  famous  line ;  but  he  allows 
the  couplets  to  run  freely  into  one  another,  and  sentences  and  even 
paragraphs  often  begin  in  the  middle  of  a  couplet.     While  thus  fall- 
ing back  on  the  old  heroic  measure,  the  author  of  Beirdri  has  shown 
a  highly  creditable  ambition  to  emulate  the  mingled  sublimiiy  and 
simplicity  of  the  old  epic  writers.     He  has  made  his  own  of  many  of 
the  merits  of  his  great  models ;  but  we  fear  he  has  sometimes  copied 
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the  baldness  and  bareness  which  most  of  us  feel  even  in  Homer  and 
Virgil  and  Dante,  though  not  all  who  feel  it  plead  guiliy  to  the 
feeling. 

Who  and  what  was  Deirdr^  ?  The  two  pages  of  *  *  Argument"  which 
stmunarise  the  details  of  the  veiy  simple  plot  furnish  us  with  no  dates 
whatever,  and,  as  we  remarked  before,  there  are  no  notes  or  illustra- 
tions. Deirdre  is  an  Irish  maiden,  in  the  old  days  before  St.  Patrick, 
who  is  the  heroine  of  an  imsophisticated,  idyllic  tragedy  which  makes 
her  a  sort  of  Celtic  Helen,  with  this  important  difference  that  the  beau- 
tiful Celt  is  good  and  pure  as  well  as  beautiful,  and*  that  the  woes  and 
miseries  of  which  she  is  the  cause  are  not  due  to  any  fault  of  her  own. 
Her  birth  took  place  at  Emania,  near  Armagh — 

'*  In  the  joyous  time 
*'  When  wood-flowers  bloomed  and  roses  in  their  prime 
Laughed  round  the  garden,  and  the  new-fledged  bird 
Mid  the  thick  leaves  its  downy  winglet  stirred*' — 

and  it  was  accompanied  by  many  untoward  omens,  beginning  with  her 
poor  mother's  "mighty  cry"  of  travail — 

"  A  long,  shrill-sounding,  quivering  wail  of  woe, 
Like  the  young  heifer's  cry  in  her  last  throe 
When  a  great  snake  coils  round  her  on  the  heath 
Crackling  her  bones  and  crushing  out  her  breath." 

The  hoary  Druid  priest,  Caffa,  gives  utterance  to  many  dark  pro- 
phecies about  the  infant  which,  if  she  had  understood,  she  might  have 
foi^ven  to  the  seer  who  apostrophised  her  as  a  **  lovely  little  bud  of 
womankind,"  while  foretelling  that 

**  Each  thread  of  thy  yellow  hair, 
For  some  great  hero's  heart  shall  be  a  snare 
Of  love*s  enchantment :  blue  shall  be  thine  eyes 
As  the  deep  sapphire  depths  of  April  skies  ; 
White  pearls  thy  teeth,  thy  lips  and  bright  cheeks  red 
As  berries  in  the  bosky  wildwood  bred 
'Neath  summer  suns,  and  fair  and  smooth  thy  skin 
As  the  soft  satin  rose-leaves  white  and  thin 
Of  the  king's  garden  in  the  prime  of  June." 

The  misfortunes  which  the  prophet  proceeds  to  link  with  the  birth, 
of  this  exquisite  babe  are  such  that  one  of  the  chieftains  proposes  the 
stamping-out  remedy,  and  he  does  so  by  means  of  a  northern  legend, 
which,  though  too  long  for  the  purpose,  is  as  well  done  as  anything  in. 
the  book,  as,  for  instance,  where  the  mighty  she-bear  steals  out  *'  witH 
step  as  noiseless  as  the  small  brown  mouse  makes  when  a  crumb  of 
bread  is  on  the  floor  and  the  cat  nigh."     If  this  simile  be  too  quaintly 
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ample,  what  say  you  to  the  following,  which  describes  the  effect  of 
the  warrior's  stem  proposal  ? 

"  As  when,  'mid  Allen's  bogs,  some  sunny  day 
The  wild  geese  with  their  offspring  are  at  play, 
And  as  they  gambol  by  the  lakelet's  edge 
The  hunter's  arrow  shears  the  rustling  sedge 
And  splashes  in  the  shallow  marsh  thereby ; 
At  once  the  wild  fowl  raise  their  signal  cry 
Of  danger,  and  loud  cackling  in  their  fear. 
Some  hide  in  reeds,  some  seek  the  middle  mere : 
So  at  the  grisly  warrior's  words  of  doom 
The  aged  dames  'gan  rustling  round  the  room,"  &c. 

The  upshot  of  it  is  that  the  King  of  Ulster  builds  a  palace  for  the  child, 
where  she  grows  up  under  the  care  of  the  old  nurse  Lavarcam,  screened 
from  the  sight  of  the  world,  till  she  be  of  age  to  wed  King  Connor. 

This  is  only  the  first  of  the  eight  divisions — ^books  they  are  called 
in  the  old  epics,  but  not  here — into  which  the  poem  is  divided.  The 
chfld's  life  in  the  palace  garden  is  very  beautifully  told,  and  the 
awakening  curiosity  of  her  girlhood.  The  third  part,  "the  Flight 
from  Eman,"  contains  some  delightfid  descriptions  of  natural  scenery 
which  we  would  fain  quote ;  but  our  space  narrows,  and  we  cannot 
return  to  this  poet,  as  there  is  already  another  to  whom  we  have  pro- 
mised to  return,  and  there  are  many  more  to  whom  we  must  pass  on. 
Here  is  one  of  the  passages  we  had  marked  for  quotation : — 

"  They  looked  and  saw 
llie  eagle  of  the  golden  beak  and  claw 
And  bronze-bright  feathers  shadowy  oyerhead 
And  silent  on  the  elastic  ether  spread 
A  space,  or  with  alternate  flutterings 
Beating  the  light  air  with  his  winnowing  wings  ; 
While,  underneath,  the  quick  hares  'gan  to  flee 
Into  the  brake,  save  one  that  tremblingly 
Crouched  blind  with  fear.    Then,  as  when  'cross  the  heaven 
On  a  wild  March  day  the  dark  wrack  is  driren, 
And  a  small  cloud-rent  sails  athwart  the  sun, 
Sudden  a  bright  gleam  smites  the  marshland  wan. 
Arrowy  and  swift :  so,  like  that  flash  of  light. 
The  mighty  king-bird  from  the  heavenly  height 
Shot  down  upon  the  shuddering  prey  below 
With  a  great  whirr  that  raised  the  powdery  snow 
In  a  pale  cloud  around,  and  from  that  doud 
His  piercing  mort-scream  echoed  shrill  and  loud 
Upon  the  listener  s  ears  ;  then  with  his  prey 
Up  through  the  blue  bright  heaven  he  sailed  away 
Leaving  upon  the  snow  a  broad  red  streak 
Of  Hood  behind  him." 

In  a  Bcolding-match^  such  as  Homer  gives  us  examples  of,  a  rough 
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warrior  thus  charges  the  enemy  with  too  strong  an  instinct  of  self- 
preservation  : — 

"  O  small-souled  men ! 
With  valour  like  the  little  water-hen 
That  at  the  otter's  plunge  scuds  o'er  the  wave 
To  hide  its  head  within  some  reedj  oaye 
Under  the  stream-hank  till  the  danger's  o'er." 

And  of  another  warrior  we  axe  told  that — 

"A  ponderous  sword  hung  low  upon  his  thigh. 
Whose  huge  hilt  sparkled  like  a  starlit  sky 
With  many  a  gem." 

As  a  matter  of  course,  the  poor  maiden  wearies  in  her  splendid  prison, 
and  equally,  of  course,  her  "  heart  is  sair  for  somebody,"  who,  we  need 
not  say,  is  not  the  king.  But,  in  telling  us  so,  why  is  the  ancient  dame 
Lavarcam  guilty  of  the  gratuitous  anachronism  of  quoting,  and  quot- 
ing expressly  as  an  old  saw,  that  **  there's  many  a  slip  'twixt  the  cup 
and  the  lip  ?"  and  why  does  another  of  the  characters  speak  so  like  a 
Christian  about  the  Trump  of  Doom  ?  Deirdr6  marries  the  flower  of 
Eman's  chivalry,  Naisi,  one  of  the  sons  of  Usna ;  and  then  the  wan- 
derings and  misfortunes  of  that  brave  tribe  begin.  But  we,  instead 
of  beginning,  must  perforce  come  at  once  to  an  end.  Let  our  readers 
ask  the  bard  himself  to  tell  the  tale  to  them  in  full.  They  will  find 
plenty  of  variety  in  it — ^marchings,  battles  by  land,  sea-fights,  and 
pleasant  pauses  in  the  vicissitudes  of  the  doomed  race :  their  flight 
to  Keth  of  Connaught,  their  voyage  from  the  Moyle  to  Alba,  their 
sojourn  in  the  realm  of  Mr.  Black's  **  Princess  of  Thule" — to  perpetrate 
another  wild  anachronism — their  joyful  return  to  their  Ulster  home 
on  the  treacherous  invitation  of  the  king,  by  whose  emissary  they  are 
slain,  while 

"  rose  the  shrill  voice  of  despair 

From  Deirdr^,  over  all  sounds  rising  high 

And  piercing,  like  a  wounded  seagull's  cry 

Heard  'mid  the  roar  of  storms  " — 

till  at  the  last  she  dies  embracing  her  husband's  corpse. 

Grievous  injustice  would  be  done  to  this  Irish- American  poet  if  his 
work  were  judged  from  a  brief  notice  which  has  not  even  extracted 
one  of  his  war-scenes,  the  best  part  of  the  poem.  Beirdri^  as  we  have 
stated,  has  had  a  great  success  in  America  as  the  second  of  "  The  No- 
Name  Series."  It  ought  not  to  be  unknown  to  us  at  home,  to  whom 
the  scenes  amid  which  the  legendary  tale  is  laid,  and  the  history 
from  which  it  is  taken,  are,  or  ought  to  be,  as  dear  as  they  manifestly 
are  to  our  exiled  countryman.  Let  us  hope  that  Irish  literature  has 
not  heard  the  last  of  the  name  of  Kobert  Dwyer  Joyce. 
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ELEANOR'S  8T0RT. 

Br  KATnABINB  BOCHE. 

CHAPTER  m. 

CLOUDS      AFAR      OFF. 

The  slanting  rays  of  the  August  sun,  as  yet  unwilling  to  sink  into 
the  bed  of  cloud  prepared  for  him  on  the  horizon,  throw  their  golden 
glory  over  the  nine-acre  field  at  Knockartela,  where  the  reapers  have 
now  been  some  days  at  work,  laying  low  the  feathery  crop  of  barley. 
More  than  half  the  field  is  already  bare  stubble,  dotted  over  with 
etookB,  and  a  long  train  of  reapers  and  binders  are  steadily,  if 
dowly,  reducing  the  remainder  to  the  same  condition.  Beside  the 
group  of  binders,  her  black  eyes  on  the  alert  to  detect  any  signs  of 
loitering  or  gossiping  among  them,  stands  Mrs.  Brennan;  a  large 
straw  hat  perched  a-top  of  her  white  cap  in  no  unpicturesque  fashion, 
biitting  r^idly,  as  she  talks  to  Eleanor  Kennedy,  who  has  stopped  a 
moment  on  her  way  through  the  field  to  look  at  the  busy  scene.  The 
years  which  she  had  spent  at  Knock^ela  have  changed  Nora 
from  a  sallow,  delicate  child,  into  a  tall,  active  girl,  not  very  far 
removed  from  absolute  beauty,  with  her  dear,  dark  complexion,  soft, 
inky-lashed,  gray  eyes,  and  dusky  hair  hanging  in  heavy  waves 
on  her  neck.  The  plainness  of  her  holland  dress,  and  coarse 
straw  hat  exactly  the  same  as  Mrs.  Brennan's,  cannot  prevent 
her  looking  at  all  points  a  lady,  as  she  stands  among  the  homely 
group  of  farm  workers,  her  book  in  one  hand,  in  the  other  a  bunch  of 
poppies,  fern,  and  ears  of  com.  Her  mother  had  judged  wisely  when 
she  decided  on  settling  in  the  country,  although  now  that  her  purpose 
in  so  doing  is  accomplished,  and  that  Nora  has  grown  up  strong  and 
healthy,  she  is  sometimes  inclined  to  underrate  the  share  which  the 
means  had  in  bringing  about  the  end,  and  to  lament  the  advan- 
tages, educational  and  otherwise,  which  she  has  forfeited  for  her 
child  in  leaving  Dublin.  Her  greatest  regret  is,  that  the  girl's  very 
decided  talent  for  music  has  never  been  properly  cultivated,  and  many 
a  wakeful  night  is  ^ent  by  her  in  the  consideration  of  ways  and 
means  by  which  she  may  be  enabled  to  take  Nora  to  Dublin,  and 
enter  her  as  a  pupil  of  the  Academy  of  Music.  The  chief  reason 
iriuch  influenced  her  in  settling  at  Knockartela,  however,  still  holds 
good;  her  income  being  so  small,  that  it  would  be  utterly  impossible 
for  two  persons  to  live  upon  it  in  Dublin,  without  enduring  privations 
to  which  she  cannot  for  a  moment  think  of  exposing  Nora ;  so  she 
can  only  wait  and  hope,  although  the  happy  chance  which  is  to 
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enable  her  to  cany  out  her  wifihes  is  still  so  far  in  the  distance,  that 
she  cannot  eren  imagine  in  what  guise  it  will  be  likely  to  appear.  No 
such  longings  disturb  Nora ;  she  is  well  content  with  Ihings  as  they 
stand ;  her  books  and  her  music  are  a  never-failing  resource,  and  she 
likes  the  picturesque  freedom  of  her  country  life,  although  she  can 
never  be  induced  to  take  an  interest  in  the  details  of  farm  work.  She 
has  just  asked  some  question  displaying  profound  ignorance  of 
agricultural  operations,  and  Mrs.  Brennan  is,  for  the  hundred  and 
fiftieth  time,  lecturing  her  on  her  culpable  neglect  of  her  opportunities 
of  self -improvement. . 

"  Suppose,  Miss,  that  you  were  to  marry  a  fanner — ^you'd  find  it 
useful  then,  I  think,  to  know  something  of  what  do  be  doing  on  a  farm." 

'*  But,  Mrs.  Brennan,  I  don't  mean  to  many  a  farmer,"  says  Nora, 
with  an  involuntary  glance  at  old  Darby  Brennan,  who  is  helping  one 
of  the  men  to  make  up  a  stock. 

"Oh,  you  may  laugh,  Miss — of  course,  when  I  say  a  fanner,  I 
don't  mean  one  like  my  old  man  there.  There's  farmers  an'  farmers. 
Look  at  young  Mr.  Carroll  of  lisnalough.  I'm  sure  he's  quite  a 
gentleman,  and  though  his  wife  would  not  want  to  be  working  about 
the  farm  like  I  have  to  do,  still  it  would  be  no  harm  to  her  to  know 
how  things  ought  to  be  managed." 

"  But  I  am  not  going  to  marry  Mr.  Carroll  either." 

"No,  Miss,  I  know  you're  not;  seeing  that  he  hasn't  asked  you, 
but  you  may  many  some  one  like  him." 

"Well,  Mrs.  Brennan,  if  ever  I  do,  I  promise  to  serve  a  regular 
apprenticeship  to  you,  and  learn  all  about  everything^— even  butter- 
making.  But  meantime,  I  want  to  speak  to  you  about  mamnia. 
Don't  you  think  she  has  been  looking  very  badly  of  late  ?" 

"So  you've  noticed  that  at  last,  Miss,  have  you?" — ^Nora  had 
noticed  it  long  before,  but  had  not  spoken,  from  an  instinctive  dislike 
to  give  substance  to  a  shadow  by  putting  it  into  words. — "Your 
mamma  has  been  looking  badly  this  many  a  day,  Miss,  and  it's  my 
belief  that  she  ought  to  see  a  doctor  without  loss  of  time.  I  was 
meaning  to  spea]c  to  you  myself  about  it." 

"  You  don't  think  it  is  anything  serious  ?"  said  Nora,  in  a  tone  of 
alarm. 

"How  can  I  tell.  Miss?  Anjrway,  she  ought  to  see  a  doctor. 
There's  Dr.  Burke  at  Bathlee  is  a  clever  man,  they  say ;  Darby  went 
to  hiTn  once  about  his  rheumatism." 

"  And  did  he  do  him  any  good?" 

"He  done  him  no  harm,  at  all  events,  Miss.  If  I  was  you,  Pd 
make  your  mamma  go  to  him  at  once.  I'll  be  going  to  Bathlee  on 
Saturday  to  market,  an'  ther*]!  be  room  on  the  car  for  her  an'  for  you." 

"  I  am  afraid  she  won't,"  said  Nora,  doubtfully ;  "  she  has  such  a 
dislike  to  doctors." 
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"  I  know  she  have.  Miss,  mostly  because  of  ilie  expense,  I  think ; 
but  she  ought  not  to  mind  that,  in  the  matter  of  her  own  healdi.  If 
you  take  my  advice,  lifiss  Nora,  you'll  speak  to  her  this  very  night ; 
there's  no  good  losing  any  more  time ;  'tis  too  much,  maybe,  has  been 
lost  already." 

Nora  walked  slowly  back  to  the  cottage,  pondering  over  Mrs. 
Brennan's  words,  and  multiplying  her  own  uneasiness  by  that  so 
evidently  felt  by  her  mother's  faithful  old  friend.  She  was,  however, 
still  young  enough  to  have  complete  faith  in  medical  science,  and 
thought  that  if  her  mother  could  only  be  persuaded  to  see  a  doctor,  all 
▼ould  be  welL  She  was,  therefore,  much  relieved  by  what  would 
have  given  a  more  experienced  person  fresh  cause  for  tmeasiness — Mrs. 
Kennedy's  ready  assent  to  her  proposition  of  consulting  Dr.  Burke. 

"I may  as  well  patch  myself  up  in  time,  Nora,"  she  said,  "for 
what  would  become  of  you,  my  child,  if  I  were  to  die?" 

Saturday  found  them  both  in  the  doctor's  consulting-room ;  Mrs. 
Kennedy  in  a  low  chair,  facing  the  light,  giving  hurried  nervous 
answers  to  Dr.  Burke's  keen  questions,  while  Nora  sat  at  a  little  dis- 
tance, studying  his  quiet,  impassive  face,  and  trying  to  guess  at  his 
opinion  of  her  mother.  She  soon  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was 
a  favourable  one,  as  he  ordered  little  medicine,  and  laid  great  stress 
on  the  neoeesily  for  rest  and  freedom  from  anxiety.  An  illness  which 
required  such  simple  remedies  could  not,  Nora  felt  certain,  be  a  serious 
one;  so  when  her  mother  sent  her  to  find  Mrs.  Brennan,  and  make 
some  trifli^  change  in  their  arrangements  for  the  day,  she-never  sus- 
pected the  motive  for  desiring  her  absence,  and  went  down  the  busy, 
sunny  street,  with  a  lighter  heart  than  she  had  had  for  some  days. 
She  found  Mrs.  Brennan  without  much  difficulty,  and  while  repeating 
to  her  every  word  the  doctor  had  said,  tried  to  impress  her  with  her 
own  hopeful  view  of  the  case ;  a  view  f oimded  mainly  on  the  fact  that 
Br.  Burke  had  ordered  little,  save  rest  and  freedom  from  anxiety. 
Mrs.  Brennan  did  not,  however,  seem  as  much  relieved  as  Nora 
expected. 

"Doctors  are  very  fond  of  ordering  people  to  give  up  fretting, 
Hiss ;  one  would  think  it  was  like  tay  or  tobacco,  to  be  given  up  at  a 
moment's  notice.  Sure  we  don't  want  a  doctor  to  tell  us  that  fretting 
is  bad ;  if  they  could  take  away  the  trouble  that  causes  it,  we'd  be 
thankful  to  them,  but  they  can't." 

"But,"  said  Nora,  "  mamma  has  no  cause  for  anxiety «" 

"Hasn't  she.  Miss?  I  don't  know  that.  People's  children  are 
always  a  cause  of  anxiety,  I'm  sure,  though  I  never  had  one  of  my 
own.  I've  had  trouble  enough  with  Tom ;  I've  lain  awake  at  night, 
thinking  that  he'd  come  to  a  bad  end,  in  a  way  that  would  have  been 
the  death  of  many  a  one." 

"Thank  you,  Mrs.  Brennan,"  said  Nora,  laughing,   "but  I  am 
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not  yet  in  the  habit  of  going  to  fairs,  and  coming  home  with  a  broken 
head.** 

*  "Tou  catdi  one  up  so,  Mifis  Eleanor,  that  there's  no  saying  a  word 
to  you.  I  had  no  thought  of  evening  you  to  Tom,  an'  if  I  done  it 
unawares,  I  ask  your  pardon,  Miss.  But  all  the  same,  your  matmna 
may  hare  cause  to  be  anxious  about  you.  She  knows  what  it  is  to  be 
left  alone  in  'tiie  world." 

lljrs.  £enne^  joined  them  presently,  looking  so  white  and  ill  that 
both  Mrs.  Brennan  and  Nora  cried  out  in  alarm.  Bhe  said  heiself 
that  she  was  only  a  little  tired  from  answering  so  many  questions,  and 
laughed  oft  all  suggestions  that  she  should  go  home  to  rest,  insisting 
on  remaining  in  town  until  Mrs.  Brennan  had  transacted  all  her  busi- 
ness ;  but  when  they  went  to  the  baker's  for  lunch  which  was  to  serve 
them  SB  dinner,  "Ncnra  noticed  that  the  cup  of  soup  which  her  mother 
had  asked  for,  r^nained  almost  untasted,  and  idie  could  not  help 
thinking  that  whatever  might  be  the  ultimate  results  of  this  visit  to 
the  dootor,  tiie  immediate  ones  were  far  from  satisf actoiy. 

Later  in  the  day,  the  car  from  Xnockartela  was  driving  slowly  up 
and  down  the  chief  sftreet  of  Eathlee,  waiting  for  Mrs.  Kennedy,  who 
w«8  in  the  little  chusrch.  Upon  the  car  sat  Nora,  by  -dik  time  a  little 
tired  of  her  long  day's  waiting,  and  trying  to  find  amusement  in  watch- 
ing tbe  groups  of  country  people  who  had  come  into  market.  She 
looked  veiy  pretty  in  her  hoUand  dress  and  broad-brimmed  black  hat, 
with  just  one  toudh  of  scarlet  undemath,  and  some  among  the  more 
appreciative  of  the  passers-by,  glaaoed  admiringly  at  her,  as  she  sat 
perdied  upon  the  car,  and  wondered  what  chance  had  brought  such  a 
pratty  piotare  into  the  little  town  of  Bathlee,  this  sunny  Saturday  after- 
noon. Presently  a  tall  figure  in  black  game  rapidly  up  ilie  street,  and 
as  it  drew  near,  Nora  recognised  Dr.  Burke.  A  sudden  desire  to 
speak  to  him  herself,  to  know  his  opinion  of  her  motiier  from  his  own 
lips,  «rose  in  her  mind,  and  elmoet  before  she  knew  what  she  was 
doing,  she  had  made  a  sign  to  Tom  Brennan,  which  caused  him  to 
check  his  horse  in  its  lazy  saunter,  and  draw  the  car  up  dose  to  the 
footpath.  As  Dr.  Burke  passed,  Nora  bent  forward,  and  spoke  his 
name.  He  stopped  at  once,  but  on  seeing  who  it  was  that  had  spoken, 
he  seemed  somewhat  embarrassed,  and  made  on  efiEort  to  pass  on. 
Now,  however,  that  idie  had  once  taken  the  step  of  addressing  hhn, 
Nora  was  determined  to  profit  by  her  opportunity,  and  plunged  at 
once  into  the  subjeot. 

<<]>r.  Burke,  will  you  tell  me  truly  what  you  think  about  mamma? 
She  surely  is -not  seriously  ill?" 

Dr.  Burke  paused  a  moment  before  replying. 

''  Yotir  question  is  a  difficult  one  to  answer,  my  dear.  There  are 
many  illn^es,  which  although  not  serious  at  first,  become  so  from 
neglect." 
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Poor  Nora  did  not  notice  the  evasion  in  this  speech,  but  there  was 
sufficient  meaning  on  the  surface  to  alarm  her. 

"  And  you  Hiink  that  mamma's  case  is  one  of  these  *^^  she  asked. 

"I  think  that  for  some  time  to  come,  slie  will  require  the  greatest 
care.    Ton  heard  the  directions  I  ga^^e  her  this  morning  ?" 

"Ten  them  to  me  again,  please  ?" 

He  repeated  them  slowly  and  carefully.  Then  he  asked :  "Has  she 
no  rdative,  no  sister  or  aunt  who  could  come  to  stay  with  her  for  the 
pr^entP'  , 

"She  haa  no  one  but  me,"  answered  Nora ;  "  we  two  are  alone  in 
ihe  world."  ^ 

.  ""Well,  my  dear,  I  am  sure  you  will  take  as  good  care  of  her  as 
any  one  could  do.     Do  not  forget  what  I  said.    Gteod-bye." 

"Afcne  in  the  world,"  said  Dr.  Burke  to  himself,  as  he  went  quickly 
dofwn  the  street.  "  Poor  child !  it  might  have  been  kinder  to  tell  her 
something  of  the  truth ;  but  I  had  not  the  heart  to  do  it." 


CHAPTER  IV. 

CL017DS   OVEBHEAI). 

Be.  Bub3C£'s  tretdanent  was  so  far  suoceesftil,  that  for  some  time 
after  her  Tisit  to  him,  Mib.  'Kennedy  regained  strengOi  in  a  manner 
wlneh  oonvxneed  Nora,  and  even  tiie  more  ezperienoed  Mrs.  Bremxan, 
fliat  she  was  on  the  way  to  a  speedy  and  permanent  recovery, 
whUe  die  lierself  began  to  iihink  that  the  tetm  of  TSlt  yet  remain^ 
ing  to  lier  might  be  longer  than  idie  liad  been  led  to  expect,  and 
flat  diemigiit  even  be  Bpared  until  I^ora  was  provided  with  some  re- 
acnme  against  the  utter  destitution  acwaiting  her  onhermotiier's  death. 
ISie  inprcrremeitt,  however,  was  but  temponoy ;  iiie  beginning  of  the 
newyeoar  fonnd  her  weaker  and  less  equal  to  exertion  than  sheliad 
e?6r  been  b^lbre;  and  aMtough  the  idea  of  deal^  whidi  was  seldom 
•shBtml  Ibom  her  own  mind,  had  not  yet  dawned  on  Nora's,  the  latter 
was  amdona  and  mieasy,  with,  an  undefined  oonsdloiianeBB  of  impending 
tmuUe.  TSUsB  imceitainty  of  her  child's  future  was,  of  coaTse,  a  bitter 
flonow  to  the  invalid ;  many  a  wakeful  night  did  she  spend  in  anxiooB 
tbooght,  without  ether  result  idian  an  ensuing  day  of  languor  and 
wearineoB ;  many  a  ^an  did  die  form,  only  to  abandon  it  on  further 
ooQsideration ;  and  time  was  slipping  by,  in  slow  hours  and  minutee, 
awift  weekB-aad  datys.  G%e  old  parish  priest  at  Bathlee  had  promised 
to  do  liiabestto  obtain  a  situation  as  governess  for  Nora  when  tiie 
>  tmm»  whiA^weuld  neoeaBitate  her  easing  one,  mA  in  this  pi?ccaaae 
la.  Keoaedy  waa^oroed  to  pat  her  tnusffc. 
(hie  day,  towards  &e  beginning  of  the  new  year,  she  was  suddenly 
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seized  with  an  attack  of  pain  and  faintness,  to  which  she  had  l^iefy 
become  subject ;  the  remedy,  howerer,  was  at  hand,  and  in  a  short 
time  the  worst  symptoms  had  subsided.    As  Nora  was  replacing  the 
little  bottle  containing  the  medicine^  her  fingers,  trembling  still  from 
fright  and  agitation,  lost  their  hold,  and  the  bottle  lay  in  pieces  on  the 
floor,  its  precious  contents  hopelessly  lost.    Poor  Nora  was  in  despair ; 
Mrs.  Brennan  had  gone  into  Bathlee  some  hours  before,  taking  her 
nephew,  with  her,  and  the  only  persons  left  at  the  farm  were  old  Darby 
himself,  and  a  serrant-girl,  who,  even  if  she  coidd  have  been  spared 
from  her  work,  was  too  stupid  to  be  depended  upon  as  a  messenger. 
To  face  the  night  without  the  medicine  was  a  risk  not  to  be  thought 
of  for  a  moment,  and  yet  Nora  did  not'like  to  leave  her  mother  alone 
while  she  went  for  it  herself.    At  length,  late  in  the  afternoon,  Mrs. 
Kennedy  sank  into  a  quiet  sleep,  and  Nora,  obtaining  a  ready  promise 
of  attention  from  the  good-natured  servant,  set  off  on  her  five  milea' 
walk.    It  was  snowing  heavily  when  she  left  the  house,  and  before 
she  had  accomplished  half  the  distance,  darkness  had  set  in.    At  length 
she  reached  Bathlee,  wet  through,  and  worn  out  from  the  struggle 
against  wind  and  sleet.     She  obtained  the  medicine  from  Dr.  Burke's 
assistant,  and  was  starting  on  her  homeward  journey,  when,  to  her 
great  joy,  she  heard  the  sound  of  wheels,  and  was  overtaken  by  the  car 
on  which  Mrs.  Brennan  was  returning  home.    For  a  moment  she  feared 
that  the  sign  she  made  to  stop  it  had  been  unseen,  but  after  it  had 
passed  her,  it  was  pulled  up,  and  she  heard  Mrs.  Brennan's  voice 
asking :  **  Do  you  want  a  lift,  good  woman?" — ^then,  **  Miss  Nora,  in 
Ood's  name,  what  brings  you  here  at  this  time  of  night  ?"  and  while 
giving  her  hurried  words  of  explanation,  Nora  found  herself  being 
helped  up  on  the  car,  where  she  was  soon  settled  in  comparative  com- 
fort, sheltered  from  the  wind  by  Mrs.  Brennan's  substantial  person, 
and  protected  from  the  cold  by  a  horse-doth  wrapped  round  her  knees. 

^*  Miss  Nora,"  said  Mrs.  Brennan,  after  she  had  heard  Nora's  story 
in  detail,  *4t  seems  to  me  that  your  mamma  doesn't  get  one  bit  better. 
I  have  not  any  opinion  of  that  Dr.  Burke  myself,  ordering  nothing  but 
rest  and  quiet.  I'm  sure  he  might  give  more  value  for  all  the  money 
your  mamma  has  given  him.  Tou  ought  to  make  her  go  up  to  Dublin, 
Miss,  and  see  one  of  the  real  good  doctors  there,  or  two  of  them,  for 
the  matter  gf  that." 

^'What  is  the  use  of  speaking  to  her,  Mrs.  Brennan,  when  we 
have  not  got  the  money?  it  would  cost  a  great  deal  to  go  up  to 
Dublin." 

'^  Whisper,  my  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Brennan,  moving  closer  to  Nora, 
and  lowering  her  voice  so  as  not  to  be  overheard  by  her  nephew  on 
the  other  side  of  the  car,  though,  indeed,  the  wind  and  rain  rendered 
such  a  precaution  unnecessary;  ''whisper,  my  dear.  I  have  some 
money  saved,  unknownst  to  Darby  or.  any  of  'em;  not  much,  but 
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enough  to  take  you  an'  your  mamma  to  Dublin,  an'  pay  doctors  besidcB, 
BO  don't  let  the  want  of  money  stand  in  the  way." 

"You  are  veiy  good,  Mrs.  Brennan,"  said  Nora,  "  but  how  could 
▼e  take  your  sayings  in  that  way  ?    It  would  be  a  shame." 

"My  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Brennan,  energetically,  ** I  would  beg  my 
bread  for  the  rest  of  my  days,  and  be  thankful,  if  I  thought  I  could 
save  your  mamma's  life  by  it.  I  don't  like  to  be  frightening  you^ 
Miss,  but  you  won't  have  her  long  if  something  isn't  don%  and  quickly 
too.  You'll  be  doing  what's  very  wrong,  Miss,  if  you  let  your  pride 
stand  in  the  way  of  what  would  be  for  her  good." 

By  this  time  they  had  reached  the  house,  and  Nora  went  with  Mrs. 
Brennan  into  the  farm-kitchen  where  Kitty  the  servant  came  to  help 
her  to  take  off  her  wet  cloak  and  boots. 

"  Wisha,  you're  drownded.  Miss,"  said  Kitty.  "  Your  mamma  is 
haTing  a  fine  long  sleep  to-day ;  she  never  so  much  as  stirred  when  I 
took  in  the  tay-things  an'  made  up  the  fire.  I  think  'tis  a'most  time 
to  wake  her  now,  though ;  'tis  a  long  time  since  she  had  anything  to 
ate,  and  a  long  fast  isn't  good  for  her." 

Nora  went  into  the  little  sitting-room,  where  the  bright  fire,  the 
only  light  in  the  room,  showed  her  mother,  lying  on  the  sofa,  apparently 
in  a  deep  sleep.  Her  face  was  in  shadow,  but  something  of  weariness 
in  her  attitude  struck  Nora,  in  whose  ears  Mrs.  BrennAn's  warning 
voids  still  pounded.  Thinking  that  her  mother  must  be  exhausted 
from  want  of  food,  she  hastened  to'  make  the  tea,  and  then  proceeded 
to  light  the  lamp,  hoping  by  so  doing  to  waken  the  sleeper.  But  Mrs. 
Kennedy  never  stirred.  Nora  poured  out  a  cup  of  tea,  and  carried  it 
over  to  the  sofa. 

"Mamma,  here  is  your  tea."  She  stooped  down,  touching  her 
mother's  hand.  "  Mamma,  mamma,  wake  up.  Oh !  Mrs.  Brennan," 
called  Nora,  wildly,  "come  here  quick,  and  see  what  is  the  matter 
with  mamma." 

Mrs.  Brennan^rushed  in,  f dlowed  by  Kitty,  and  found  Nora  making 
itantic  efforts  to  rouse  her  mother,  the  broken  tea-cup  at  her  feet 
bearing  witness  to  her  terror.  It  needed  but  one  glance  and  one  touch 
to  send  Mrs.  Brennan  back  into  the  kitchen,  where  she  was  presently 
shaking  her  nephew,  who,  tired  from  his  day's  work,  had  fallen  asleep 
before  the  fire. 

"  Tom,  you'U  have  to  put  the  horse  into  the  car  again,  and  go  to 
Bathlee  as  quick  as  ever  you  can  drive,  and  bring  the  doctor  and 
Father  Lynch  back  with  you — ^Mrs.  Kennedy  is  very  bad.  Never 
nund  your  supper,  you  omadhawn  you,"  as  the  half  roused  Tom,  cast 
a  doubtful  look  at  the  table  where  it  was  already  laid,  "  never  mind 
your  supper,  but  lose  no  time  in  bringing  the  priest  and  the  doctor 
back  with  you.  Not  that  it'U  be  a  bit  of  use"  she  added  to  herself, 
as  she  went  back  into  the  parlour,  where,  by  a  few  rapid  words  in 
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Irish,  she  checked  Katty's  useless  efforts  to  restore  Hfe  to  the  motion- 
less form.  *'  Miss  Nora,  my  darling,  you  can  do  nothing  more  xmtil 
the  doctor  comes.    Tom  is  gone  in  for  him ;  come  away  my  dear." 

"  Oh,  Mrs.  Brennan !"  sobbed  Nora,  "  say  that  she  is  not  dead ; 
only  tell  me  that  she  is  not  dead ! " 

"  Whisht,  whisht,  my  darling ;  the  doctor  11  be  here  presently  an* 
he'U  know  what's  the  matter." 

When  a»  hour  later,  priest  and  doctor  arrired,  the  words  of  the 
latter  were  not  needed,  to  tell  them  that  Mrs.  Kennedy  was  dead,  and 
he  at  once  turned  his  attention  to  Nora,  who  was  lying  on  the  rug  in  a 
stupor  of  despair,  her  head  resting  on  Mrs.  Brennan's  knees.  He  gave 
her  a  sleeping  draught  which  he  had  brought  with  him,  desiring  fliat 
she  should  be  at  once  undressed  and  put  into  bed. 

"  That  jKwr  child  has  no  relatives,  I  believe  ?"  said  Father  Lynch, 
as  Mrs.  Brennan  returned  with  the  report  that  Nora  was  asleep. 

**  So  far  as  I  know,  sir,"  said  Mrs.  Brennan,  "Ae  htw  not  a 
creature  belonging  to  her  in  the  whole  world.  Her  mother,  I  know, 
had  no  relations,  and  I  never  heard  of  any  on  tiie  dither's  side.  60 
much  the  better  if  they  were  to  be  like  what  he  was.** 

"Poor  child!"  said  Dr.  Burke;  "  I  intended  to  make  Tier  imaer- 
stand  something  of  her  mother's  danger,  but  I  put  off  doing  so  from 
day  to  tlay.    Iiideed,  I  hardly  expected  tiie  end  wonld  be  so  soon." 

For  some  time  after  her  mother's  death,  Nora  was  in  a  state  of 
mental  and  physical  depression,  which  seriously  alarmed  Mrs.  Brennan; 
by  degrees,  however,  she  roused  herself,  and  showed  a  knowledge  of 
her  actual  position,  very  annoying  to  her  kind  old  friend,  who  had 
hoped  to  keep  her  in  ignorance  of  it  at  least  for  a  time.  Nora,  although, 
childish  and  simple  in  many  ways,  was  dear-headed  and  intelligent 
about  money  matters,  her  mother  having  always  made  a  point  of  her 
understanding  the  manner  in  which  their  little  income  was  appurlioiwd. 
She  knew  that  Mrs.  Kennedy's  annuity  went  at  her  death  to  a  hospi- 
rial,  it  having  been  originally  left  to  her  by  -an  old  unde,  who  hated 
liBr  hosband,  and  who  was  dBtennined  that  no  child  of  his  flhonld 
piQifit  hj  it,  while  the  sum  left  hy  Mr.  Kennpdy,  which  now  reverted 
to  his  daughter,  was  so  small,  that  no  economy  on  her  part  would 
enable  her  to  live  on  the  interest  of  it.  She  therefore  gratefuDy 
accepted  the  offer  made  by  Father  Lynch,  of  finding  her  a  situation  aa 
governess.  Mns.  Brennan  was  much  annoyed  at  this,  and  used  many 
ii^genioQB  argnaiients  iK)  prove  that  her  little  income  would,  with 
good  management,  be  amply  suffident  for  her  wants ;  but  Nora  was 
finnin  her  Tefusal  to  give  the  plan  a  trial,  wdl  knowing  the  manner 
in' which  defioiendes  would  be  made  good.  In  this  resDhxtion  she  was 
encoun^ed  by  F^Brther  Lyndi,  whe  knew  her  jnother'fl  wifikes  on  "thoe 
flubjeet,  and  understood  better  ihan  did  Nora  herseK  htsw  imdesiisble 
it  would  be  for  her  to    fflU  into  the  podtion  of  a  dependant  at 
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Enockftrtela.  Aocordmgly,  aftor  some  Utile  delay,  a  mination  ivras 
found  for  her  irith  a  lady,  wlio  yf9B  lo(^dng  for  a  governess  for  tvro 
gills  and  a  boy,  all  under  ten  yeam  of  age. 

Her  last  eT<ming  at  Knookartela  had  come,  and  NcHra  eat  hy  the 
torf  fire  in  the  little  sitting-room,  -vdiere  she  and  her  motiier  had 
spent  ten  of  the  happiest  years  in  the  life  of  one,  at  least  of  the  two. 
Mrs.  Brennan,  who  had  come  to  remain  with  her  for  the  eyening,  as 
she  now  nsaally  did^  sot  on  tiie  other  side  of  the  fire,  knitting  busily, 
and  scarodly  trusting  herself  to  look  aoro«  at  tiie  slight,  cfaild<^like 
figure  in  tl:^  hea;i^  black  dress,  curled  up  in  her  usual  attitude  on  the 
rag,  her  head  Testing,  not  as  of  old,  against  her  mother's  knee,  but 
against  tiliat  mother's  empty  chair.  Nora  had  spent  the  day  paddng 
and  arranging  lier  own  and  her  mother's  little  properties,  most  of 
which  were  to  be  left  in  Mrs.  Brennan's  charge.  Among  them  was 
Br.  Devereuz's  picture,  unseen  by  her. since  tiie  evening  ten  3rearB 
before,  when  dhe  had  discovered  it  in  the  secret  drawer  of  the  ebony 
cabinet.  She  had  put  it  carefully  into  a  coiner  of  her  own  desk ;  but 
^  >i{^  of  it  had  recalled  her  childish  romanoe,  and  she  was  now 
pictoring  to  herself  her  mother  as  she  had  been  at  the  time  of  her 
first  hoflband's  dealii,  and  wondering,  with  the  wonder  of  her  twenty 
JOBIB,  how  tiiat  mother'had  ev«r  beenhappy  again.  She  did  not  know 
tint  Mrs.  3rennan's  tiioughts  were  busy  with  tiue  same  subject, 
€«rriad  \mAl  to  it  by  the  sight  of  the  slight,  Uadc-orobed  %nie,  so  like 
tiiBt  of  the  -widowed  llba.  Devorenx. 

"Mrs.  Brennan,"  said  Nora,  suddenly,  '<  did  not  you  know  my 
mother  in  her  first  hudMod's  lifetime  ?'' 

"I  did,  Miss;  I  was  her  servant  then." 

'' What  kind  of  pesaon  was  Dr.  Derereux  ?" 

''My  dMDT,  he  was  one  man  in  ti  thousand;  I  neiier  y et  saw  anjone 
to  come  up  to  him  for  goodness,  and  them  that  knew  the  diffewane 
ttii  he  was  as  clever  as  he  was  good." 

^  Was  nwmnia  Tery  fond  of  him?*' 

''fihe  was ;  al&ough  I  Bometrmes  thought  tiutt  he  cared  mom  for 
bar  than  Ae  did  lor  him.  How  she  afterwards  came  to  marry  the 
man  ahe  dMiraamore  than  I  oould  understand.  I  beg  your  pasdon, 
KaB,  Fm  anre;  I  forgot  that  he  was  your  lather.  Tou  hove  a  great 
look  of -him,  too,  sometimes,  for  all  your  likeness  to  your  mamma;  he 
was  a  handsome  man  in  those  days,  but  as  for  oompaaring  him  to  the 
fcctor." 

'•*  Whwo  did  they  Uiw--mamma  and  Dr.  Devereux,  I  mean?" 

"At  Bathcorrig,  in  the  county  Cork ;  people  often  said  it  was  a 
pity  for  a  clever  man  like  him  to  be  living  in  such  an  out-of-the-way 
place;  but  he  liked  the  quiet  of  it,  being  fond  of  reading,  and  writing, 
an*  tiie  like,  and  he  had  money  enough  to  live  on." 

"  What  did  mamma  do  after  his  death  ?" 
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**  She  just  went  on  living  in  the  same  hoiue.  The  doctor  had  left 
her  what  money  he  could :  it  was  not  much,  for  the  most  of  what  he 
had  was  settled  on  Master  "Roger,  but  it  was  enough  for  her  to  live 
on.  I  often  since  wondered  what  become  of  that  pioney — she  told  me 
when  first  she  come  to  live  here,  that  it  had  been  lost  in  some  specula- 
tion." 

''  Was  it  at  Bathcorrig  that  she  first  met  my  father  ?" 
^'  Tes ;  there  was  a  barrack  near,  and  Mr.  Kennedy  used  to  be  a 
deal  with  the  ofiicers.  I  don't  know  exactly  how  she  first  come  across 
him ;  but  any  way,  things  were  soon  settled  betwixt  'em.  She  was 
young  and  lonely,  and  your  father  had  a  taking  way  with  him  when 
he  choose.  She  intended  taking  me  to  Dublin  with  her  when  she  was 
married,  but  he  soon  put  a  stop  to  that  He  was  that  jealous  of  Dr. 
Devereux,  that  he  would  have  liked  every  one  that  ever  knew  him  to 
be  sjrept  oft  the  face  of  the  earth,  for  fear  of  reminding  her  of  him. 
She  used  sometimes  to  write  to  me  afterwards,  and  once,  when  me  and 
Darby  was  in  Dublin  about  a  law-suit  we  had,  I  went  to  see  her;  I 
told  her  then  that  I  let  lodgings,  and  she  remembered  it  after  when 
she  wanted  them  herself." 

"  Do  you  know  what  became  of  Dr.  Devereux's  little  boy  ?" 
''  I  never  set  eyes  on  him  since  the  day  his  grandmother's  maid 
came  to  take  him  away :  a  stiff,  disagreeable  woman  she  was,  and 
speaking  that  EngUfied  that  you  could  hardly  understand  her.  If  her 
mistress  was  at  all  like  her,  I  pity  the  poor  child  that  never  got  a  hard 
word  in  his  life  before,  either  from  his  father  or  his  stepmother.  She, 
poor  thing,  almost  broke  her  heart  at  parting  with  him :  she  knelt 
down  in  the  hall,  and  put  her  arms  round  him,  and  kissed  him,  and 
cried,  and  told  him  never  to  forget  her ;  and  the  poor  child  cried  too, 
and  I  cried  for  company,  and  all  the  while  the  maid  stood  by  with  a 
kind  of  sneering  look  on  her  face,  and  presently  she  took  the  child  by 
the  arm  and  said,  *  Come,  Master  Devereux,  I  can't  wait  any  longer,' 
and  she  took  him  out  almost  by  force,  to  the  carriage  that  was  waiting 
at  the  door.  No,  I  never  saw  little  Master  Eoger  since  then,  and 
somehow,  I  think  he  must  have  grown  up  without  much  heart,  or  he 
would  have  made  some  kind  of  effort  to  find  the  stepmother  that  was 
always  good  to  him.  Gome,  Miss  Nora,  'tis  time  you  went  to  bed, 
with  the  journey  before  you  to-morrow." 

Noon  the  next  day  f  oimd  Nora  in  a  second-class  carrieige  on  her 
lonely  way  to  Dublin,  and  kind  Mrs.  Brennan,  who  had  come  to  the 
railway  station  to  see  her  off,  driving  back  on  her  car  to  Knockartela, 
sobbing  as  if  her  heart  would  break. 
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THE  (3R08SING  OF  THE  BALKAN. 

BU88IAN  WAB  BOKO. 
BT  nSPHSK  m.  DB  TBBB. 

HABK  to  iihe  soldier's  tread ; 
Hark  to  the  thundering  drum ; 
To  the  harvest  of  the  dead 

The  northern  warriors  come. 
Thro'  darlknessy  flood,  and  storm. 

Up  Balkan's  rifted  side, 
The  fierce  battalions  swarm, 
And  the  wild  Oossacks  ride. 
On,  brothers,  on! 
Ere  the  rising  sun 
Springs  from  his  ocean  cave, 
O'er  peak  and  crag 
Must  our  Bussian  flag, 
Avenging  Eagle,  wave. 

On  Balkan's  hoary  crest 

The  panting  squadrons  stand. 
And  storms  of  billowy  mist 

Enshroud  the  gallant  band. 
Up  leaps  the  doud,  sunlit ; — 

Lo !  in  the  crimson  mom, 
Spear-head,  and  bayonet, 
And  brazen  helmet  bum. 
On,  brothers,  on ! 
For  the  kingly  sun 
Welcomes  the  brave  and  free ; 
And  the  light  he  sheds 
On  our  pliunid  heads 
Is  the  crown  of  victory. 

Wave  high  those  flashing  swords: 
Spur,  spur  each  courser  free ; 

And  crush  the  Moslem  hordes 
From  the  mountains  to  the  sea. 
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Hurrah !  for  our  native  land ! 
Shout  for  our  father  Czar ! 
Then,  comrades,  hand  in  hand 
March  to  a  righteous  war. 
On,  brothers,  on ! 
Till  the  work  is  done, 
And  Christian  slaves  no  more 
Shall  pine  and  sigh, 
Crouch  down,  and  die, 
On  their  own  Danubian  shore. 


EECOLLECTIONS  OF  A  COTJNTEY  DISPENSARY. 

Br  U.  J.  lUIiQIlE,   M.  D. 

WHEN  my  name  was  first  entered  on  the  Medical  Register,  a  variety 
of  circumstances  prevented  me  from  immediately  engaging  in 
the  practice  of  my  profession  in  my  native  city,  and  I  thought  it  well 
to  convert  the  few  months  at  my  disposal  into  an  extended  holiday,  as 
a  kind  of  recompense  for  my  self-denial  during  the  period  of  grinding 
which  precedes  all  medical  examinations.  (**  Grinding,"  by  the  way, 
is  the  technical  expression  for  a  peculiar  system  of  teaching,  for  the 
most  part  catechetical,  by  which  knowledge  is  forced  into  the  brains  of 
miserable  students  to  prepare  them  for  the  awful  examiners — ^much  as 
food  is  forced  down  the  gullets  of  possibly  equally  miserable  turkeys 
when  it  is  thought  desirable,  regardless  of  their  private  feelings  on 
matters  of  diet,  to  bring  them  up  to  a  certain  standard  of  obesity.)  I 
set  out,  accordingly,  on  my  holiday  trip,  and  spent  some  delightful 
days  in  Galway  in  the  company  of  a  dear  friend  of  my  early  college 
life.  It  was  our  custom  to  row  up  the  river  in  the  afternoons,  and 
gliding  under  the  stately  walls  of  Menlough  Castle,  to  pass  through  a 
kind  of  canal  known  as  the  "Friars'  Cut,"  whence  we  suddenly  burst 
into  lovely,  lonely,  silent  Corrib,  with  all  its  islets,  and  all  its  ruins, 
and  all  its  misty  archaic  traditions.  And  glorious  it  was  to  sit  with 
oars  at  rest  as  the  sua  went  down  behind  the  hills  that  shot  their  peaks 
up  into  the  golden  ethar,  and  to  watch  the  darkness  stealing  on, 
while  the  wild  duck  oadded  hig^  overhead,  and  the  pale  moon  rose 
up^  like  some  qpectre  of  the  mountains,  fiom  the  opposite  horizon,  and 
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tlien  to  be  borne  homewards  on  tbe  rapid  stream,  without  the  assist- 
ance  of  oar  or  sail,  as  one  by  one  the  stars  began  to  glitter  like  diamonds 
in  the  deepening  vault  above  us. 

But  human  pleasures  are  proverbially  short-lived ;  and  so  it  hap- 
pened, that  on  my  return  one  evening  from  a  more  than  usually  pleasant 
pnll  on  the  lake,  I  found  a  telegram  awaiting  me  from  a  medical  friend 
in  another  county,  requesting  me  to  take  charge  of  .his  dispensary  for 
a  few  weeks,  as  he  was  obliged  to  absent  himself  on  urgent  business. 
He  had  been  imable  to  procure  a  substitute  nearer  home,  and  he  ex- 
pected that  I  would  not  refuse  to  oblige  him.  And  of  course  I  could 
not ;  for  though  the  sudden  interruption  of  my  delightful  vacation  was 
anything  but  agreeable,  yet  I  felt,  in  addition  to  my  desire  to  do  a 
friendly  office,  that  a  little  practical  work  at  my  profession  must  cer- 
tainly be  useful  to  me  before  my  final  **  settling  down."  Moreover,  I 
was  anxious  to  extend  my  knowledge  of  the  geography  of  Munster,  for 
I  am  almost  ashamed  to  confess  that  I  had  no  very  definite  idea  of  the 
whereabouts  of  the  village  that  was  now  to  receive  me  as  the  guardian 
of  its  health,  though  its  population  numbered  two  hundred  soiils,  and  * 
veiy  many  pigs,  and  some  cattle.  I  tore  myself  away  from  the  City 
of  tiie  Tribes  and  its  romantic  surroundings,  and  after  a  twelve  hours^ 
journey  by  trains  not  remarkable  for  a  dangerous  rate  of  speed,  and  a 
horse  that  required  a  considerable  amount  of  persuasion  to  induce  him 
to  pull  our  vehicle  over  the  hilly  roads  for  nearly  twenty  miles,  Lfound 
myself  at  length  at  my  destination. 

The  doctor,  whose  place  I  was  about  to  fill,  was  just  as  yoxmg  in  the 
profession  as  myself,  and  had  not  been  many  days  appointed  to  his 
dispensary.  He  therefore  had  no  residence  in  the  district,  and  I  was 
consequently  compelled  to  go  into  the  first  lodgings  at  which  my  driver 
polled  up.  In  praise  of  these  lodgings,  without  meaning  the  least 
disrespect  to  the  worthy  folks  who  kept  them,  I  cannot  say  very  much. 
The  furniture,  not  to  go  into  details,  was  extremely  plain  and  still 
more  scanty ;  but  as  lodgings  had  never  been  looked  for  in  the  village 
by  any  one  in  the  aristocratic  position  of  a  dispensary  doctor,  or  ev^i 
of  a  hewm  tenens,  this  was  not  to  be  wondered  at.  My  apartments  were 
over  a  shop  devoted  to  ''public  business;"  and,  as  they  had  the  advan- 
tage .of  being  ceiled,  a  colony  of  rats  took  up  their  abode  over  them, 
under  shelter  of  the  warm  thatch ;  and,  judging  from  the  noise  they 
made  when  difEerences  of  opinion  came  to  be  adjusted  between  them, 
they  must  have  been  a  pretty  numerous  colony. 

Yet  one  can  learn  to  tolerate  rats  over  one's  ceiling ;  and  as  they 
never  ventured  to  put  in  a  personal  appearance,  I  overlooked  the  noise. 
Beside,  I  was  not  left  much  at  home.  The  duties  of  my  di^ensary, 
and  attendance  on  private  patients,  kept  me  pretty  well  occupied  by 
day,  and  my  evenings  were,  for  the  most  part,  divided  between  the 
kind  clergyman  of  the  parish  and  the  hospitable  owner  of  Baniroe 
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Hoiifie.  On  market-days  a  good  many  people  assembled  for  refresh- 
ment at  the  inn  where  I  resided,  and  they  generally  enlivened  their 
meetings  by  vooal  music.  This  was  a  source  of  considerable  amuse- 
ment to  me,  for,  as  my  sitting-room  was  separated  from  the  scene  of  the 
s^nnposium  by  a  slender  wooden  partition  only,  I  had  the  advantage 
iA  hearing  all  without  being  observed.  I^me  of  their  ballads  were 
veiy  well  put  together,  and  very  well  rendered,  too.  I  remember  one 
in  particular,  the  subject  of  which  was  a  dialogue  between  a  poor 
woman  and  her  daughter  on  the  question  of  marriage.  The  daughter, 
who  woidd  seem  to  be  a  person  of  superior  personal  attractions,  is 
resolved  to  wed  a  "laborin'  boy,"  while  the  mother  is  strongly  of 
opinion  that  she  should  reserve  herself  for  a  viscount  or  possibly  an 
er-ril.  The  case  is  well  argued  out  between  them,  stanza  by  stanza, 
but  at  length  the  daughter's  logic  prevails  amid  uproarious  applause, 
and  calls  on  every  side  for  additional  '*  rounds"  of  drink.  It  was 
evident  that  the  sympathies  of  the  audience  were  decidedly  on  the  side 
of  the  labourin'  boys. 

I  was  particularly  amused  by  an  old  gentleman  who  called  one 
morning  to  pay  his  respects  to  the  strange  doctor.  We  chatted  on  the 
scanty  matters  of  conversation  that  the  village  supplied ;  and  when 
these  were  exhausted,  my  visitor  asked  me,  in  an  uneasy  sort  of  manner, 
if  he  might  be  permitted  to  knock  on  my  table.  I  could  not  compre- 
hend what  he  wanted,  but  ventured  to  reply  that  if  knocking  on  my  table 
could  possibly  be  a  source  of  enjoyment  to  him  he  might  knock  away. 
He  then  gave  three  distinct  knocks  with  his  knuckles  on  the  board,  and 
lapsed  into  silence.  I  had  not  satisfactorily  determined  in  my  mind 
whether  he  was  a  maniac  or  a  spirit-rapper,  when  the  landlady 
decided  the  question  by  appearing  at  the  door  laden  with  a  supply  of 
whiskey  and  water,  a  thing  I  should  not  have  thought  of  at  such  an 
early  hour.  But  she  evidently  knew  the  old  fellow's  ways — ^he  wm  a 
#p?W^rapper,  and  he  understood  some  of  the  principles  of  acoustics  in 
addition,  for  the  three  knocks  were  conveyed  by  table,  and  floor,  and 
wooden  partition,  down  to  the  bar,  where  the  telegram  was  received 
and  correctly  interpreted.  And  so  the  old  gentleman  drank  his  grog, 
but  he  never  came  to  knock  on  my  table  again. 

My  dispensary  district  was  a  very  extensive  one,  having  a  length 
and  breadth  of  several  miles.  There  were  three  medicine  depots  in  it, 
and  every  second  week-day  I  attended  at  one  of  these  for  a  couple  of 
hours,  and  gave  the  assembled  patients  the  best  mixtures  that  a  rather 
limited  stock  of  drugs  enabled  me  to  compound  for  them.  Visiting 
tickets,  or  red,  tickets,  as  they  are  called  from  being  printed  in  red  ink, 
were  also  handed  in,  requiring  me  to  visit  at  their  homes  persons 
unable  to  come  to  the  dispensary.  JSome  of  these  tickets  were  issued 
certainly  in  a  very  improper  manner,  and  a  vast  amount  of  unnecessary 
toil  thus  imposed  on  the  doctor.    I  well  remember  getting,  one  bleak 
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erening,  a  red  ticket  to  visit  an  old  woman  living  at  the  extremity  of 
my  district.  When  I  had  driven  about  six  miles,  I  thought  I  must  be 
near  the  residence  of  the  patient,  and  iiesolved  to  inquire  of  the  next 
person  I  should  nx.eet.  This  happened  to  be  a  crone  driving  home  a 
flo<^  of  geese  that  she  gpiided,  or  rather /ann«(7,  with  her  apron  in  the 
direction  of  her  house. 

"Can  you  tell  me,  ma'am,  where  Mrs.  So-and-so  lives?"  I  said, 
wliile  my  servant  pulled  in  the  horse  to  a  walking  pace. 

"  Indeed  then  I  can,"  was  the  reply.  "  Hirsh !  hirsh !  hirsh !" — to 
the  geese. 

"  Would  you  be  good  enough  to  point  out  to  me  the  place  ?" 

"  To  point  out  to  you  the  place  ?  why  you're  talking  to  the  very 
woman.    Hirsh !  hirsh !" 

"  Oh,  indeed !    I  thought  you  were  iU  ?" 

'^  Hirsh !  hirsh !  hirsh !  HI !  So  I  was,  agra ;  but  I'm  betther  now. 
Maybe  you're  the  docthor  ?" 

"  I  am.    What  was  the  matter  with  you  ?" 

"  A  stitch  in  my  stomach,  docthor.  Hirsh  there  with  ye !  I  was 
af eard  it  might  get  worse,  and  so  I  sent  for  you ;  but  I  don't  want  you 
now." 

"  Thank  you.    Do  you  often  get  the  stitch  ?" 

"  Oiyeh,  I  do ;  very  often.  Sure  I  oughtn't  to  mind  it  at  all ;  that's 
what  I  oughtn't.    A  blast  of  a  pipe  nearly  always  dhrives  it  away." 

"I  devoutly  wish  you  hadn't  minded  it  this  time,"  was  my  response, 
as  the  horse's  head  was  turned  for  the  journey  home. 

But  of  course  this  was  an  exceptional  case ;  and  on  the  whole,  the 
persons  receiving  visiting-tickets  were  fairly  entitled  to  them,  and  were 
grateful  for  anything  done  to  relieve  them.  The  same  might  be  said 
of  those  niio  presented  themselves  at  the  dispensaries :  these  generally 
suffered  from  minor  ailments,  a  cough  being  the  most  common  affec- 
tion to  be  treated.  A  skillet  full  of  hot  water,  in  which  a  considerable 
quantity  of  treacle  had  been  stirred  up,  formed  the  principal ''  excipient " 
in  the  compounding  department,  and  the  people  were  so  used  to  this, 
that  they  usually  requested  to  have  their  bottles  thrackled^  if  that  essen- 
tial component  were  by  any  chance  omitted.  On  one  occasion  the 
treacle  ran  short,  and  I  remember  an  old  woman,  to  whom  I  had  given 
an  exodlent  mixture,  indignantly  exclaiming,  that  ''  the  poor  were 
butchered — ^that's  what  they  were,  Ood  help  'em,"  when  she  missed 
the  well  known  flavour.  I  have  also  a  vivid  recollection  of  the  man 
wi&  wind  in  his  head  for  sixteen  years.  He  knew  it  by  ''the  huzhing 
and  the  noise,"  and  snapped  at  a  question,  and  answered  it  before  it 
was  half  asked,  so  used  was  he  to  imdergo  cross-examination  at  the 
hands  of  sacceesive  doctors.  And  then  there  was  the  wild-looking  man 
who  feared  to  open  his  mouth  wide  lest  he  should  dislocate  his  jaw. 
Tme,  he  never  put  it  out  in  his  life,  but  he  was  certain  he  would  if  he 
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opened  his  mouth,  and  he  had  no  notion  of  subjecting  himself  to  ex- 
periments. And  so  he  ate  his  potatoes  cut  in  thin  slioee,  and  probably 
eats  them  so  to  this  day,  and  keeps  on  the  safe  side. 

My  stay  in  the  district  was  prolonged  to  several  weeks,  and  I  left 
it  and  its  kind-hearted  people  with  the  feelings  that  possess  one 
when  he  parts  from  friends.  Nor  were  there  wanting  in  the  locality 
scenic  attractions  of  a  high  order.  On  the  northern  limit  a  charming 
lake  nestled  down  amid  encircling  hills,  and  from  it  issued  a  rirer  that 
wended  its  way  through  a  fertile  valley  to  sweU  the  waters  of  Lough 
Derg.  In  this  lake,  saith  the  ancient  story,  the  loveliest  woman  in 
Ireland  was  drowned,  and  to  the  present  time  it  bears  her  name, 
Grainne,  for  she  was  called,  from  her  beauty,  after  the  sun.  And  by 
night,  when  the  moon  throws  an  omcertain  light  on  hiU,  and  lake,  and 
island,  one  might  fancy  that  the  ghost  of  the  fair  maiden  still  lingers 
near  the  spot,  so  lonely  and  so  weird-like  is  the  scene. 

I  cannot  omit  some  notice  of  a  remarkable  woman  who  had  lived 
in  the  district ;  and  a  very  remarkable  one,  indeed,  for  a  quiet,  out-of- 
the-world  Munster  village — I  allude  to  Biddy  Early,  then  recently 
deceased.  No  doubt  that  name  has  never  been  heard  or  read  by  the 
majority  of  those  who  may  read  these  notes,  but  nevertheless,  it  wa4 
one  to  conjure  by  in  many  a  cottage  and  cabin  for  a  radius  of  fifty 
miles,  and  more,  from  the  place  where  she  dwelt.  Biddy  Early  was  a 
sorceress,  a  local  witch  of  Endor,  in  fact,  who  lived,  with  the  Tenture- 
some  man,  who  had  dared  to  become  her  third  husband,  in  a  lonely  little 
house  that  seemed  to  shun  the  companionship  of  all  other  little  houses, 
though  it  stood  within  a  few  yards  of  the  high  road.  There  was 
scarcely  anything  of  the  nature  of  a  mystery  or  secret  that  Hddy  w«a 
not  supposed  to  be  capable  of  throwing  light  upon.  Missing  cattde, 
stolen  or  strayed,  and  butter  or  crops  spirited  away  by  the  diaanui  of 
dishonest  neighbours,  were  matters  on  which  she  was  frequently  oom- 
suited ;  but  it  was  as  a  worker  of  wonderful  cures  that  her  fame  was 
chiefly  established,  and  persons  suffering  from  many  kinds  of  injmy 
or  disease  went,  or  were  brought  to  her,  literally  in  crowds.  Now,  I 
had  never  seen  Biddy  Early,  but  her  name  had  been  familiar  to  me 
from  boyhood,  and  I  had  heard,  on  indisputable  authority,  many  a 
isfe)ry  of  her  extraordinary  powers  that  seemed  to  me  quite  inexplicable ; 
80  I  resolved  to  collect  as  much  information  concerning  her  as  poflsible 
amid  the  scenes  of  her  labours. 

I  was  aware  that  Biddy  seldom  took  money  from  strangers;  ske 
preferred  to  be  paid  in  kind.  The  presents  which  were  laid  before 
her  were  equally  useful  as  cash  down,  and  she  thus  protected  herself 
&om  a  possible  prosecution  at  law  for  receiving  money  under  false 
pretences.  Amongst  those  presents  a  bottle  of  whiskey  was  ahnoet 
invariably  to  be  found,  there  being  no  attempt  made  to  conceal  tlte 
fact  that  Biddy,  like  many  another  erratic  genius,  had  a  weakness  for 
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• 
BtroBg  drink.     A  yeiy  intelligait  and  respectable  young  man,  with 
whom  I  was  well  acquainted,  told  me  tliat  on  one  occasion  he  was  in- 
duced by  some  friende  to  consult  Biddy  for  chronic  dkease  of  a  joint. 
He  looked  upon  the  matter  in  the  light  of  a  frolic  rather  than  otherwise, 
and  set  off  on  a  drive  of  some  hours,  accompanied  by  a  few  companions. 
Of  course  a  bottle  of  the  best  whiskey  was  put  in  the  well  of  the  car ; 
bat  as  the  day  was  cold  and  the  road  long,  he  decided  on  reserving 
it  for  the  use  of  his  party,  and  procured  at  a  village  through  which  he 
passed  another,  of  presimiably  inferior  quality,  as  his  offering.     But 
when  he  was  admitted  into  the  presence  of  Biddy,  and  in  an  off-hand 
manner  deposited  his  gifts  on  her  table,  she  fixed  her  keen  eyes  on 
him  and  said :  "  Take  your  trash  out  of  that,  young  man,  and  bring  in 
the  bottle,  instead,  that  you  have  hidden  in  the  car."    She  even  named 
the  shop  at  which  the  whiakey  was  purchased,  and  so  impressed  her 
patient  wiih  this  exhibition  of  her  wonderful  knowledge  that,  though 
he  came  prepcured  to  scoff,  he  went  away  a  believer.    The  fact  that  his 
disease  r^oained  uncured  was  a  matter  of  no  moment  so  far  as  Biddy's 
fame  was  ooneemed ;  and,  indeed,  such  in  general  is  the  impressionable- 
uees  of  the  human  mind.     If  the  fairy-woman  could  not  *•  give  her 
wcdk"  to  tLe  fanner's  wife,  crippled  with  rheumatic  gout,  or  sight  to 
the  eyes  of  Mb  scrofulous  child,  she  coidd  generally,  at  least,  teU  them 
where  they  lived,  and  how  many  cows  they  nulked,  or  dii^lay  such  an 
intimate  acquaintance  with  th^  domestic  life  as  to  command  their 
derout  beH^  that  she  was  in  immediate  and  everyday  communication 
▼iA  the  other  world.    But  Biddy  was  said  to  have  frequently  worked 
cores — ^real,  good,  imquestionable  cures — and  I  am  persuaded  that 
there  may  be  some  truth  even  in  this  assertion,  as  I  shall  inmiediately 
proceed  to  explain. 

I  have  said  that  I  never  saw  Biddy  Eariy,  and  the  principal  portion 
of  my  information  concerning  her  was  derived  from  the  estimable  priest 
of  the  parish  in  which  she  resided,  who  has  since  gone  to  his  rewiurd. 
He  described  her  to  me  as  an  uneducated  peasant  woman,  but  one 
possaeeed  of  great  natural  ability  and  much  shrewdness ;  such  a  one 
«•  would  inevitably  come  to  the  front  in  any  position  in  which  she 
Blight  be  placed.  She  had  been  a  nurse  in  some  infirmary  in  eaily 
hf e,  and  had  thus  acquired  an  idea  of  medicine  that  frequently  enabled 
her  to  judge,  in  a  general  way,  whether  persons  brought  before  her, 
iuffering  from  disease,  were  curable  or  not.  Then  a  few  simple  reme- 
dies, the  use  c^  which  might  be  said  to  amoimt  to  what  physicians  caU 
an  expectant  line  of  treatment,  and  the  great  faith  that  her  votaries 
i^^poeed  in  her  would  be  sufficient,  indeed,  in  many  varieties  of  disorder, 
to  effect  a  notable  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  patient. 

When  people  waited  on  Biddy,  it  was  but  rarely  that  an  immediate 
aofienee  was  granted.  They  were  allowed  to  wait  to  the  full  eirtent 
<rf  their  pati^ice^  and  the  apology  most  frequently  offered  for  the  delay 
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• 
was,  that  she  was  sleeping  off  the  little  extra  drop  she  had  imbibed 

from  the  last  bottle.  This  display  of  carelessness  served  to  enhance 
her  importance,  and  also  gave  time  for  the  collection  of  several  persons 
who  would  explain  to  one  another  pretty  minutely  the  nature  of  their 
business  with  her,  or  speak  upon  general  matters  connected  with  their 
farming.  If  any  persons  of  a  better  class  had  arrived  on  a  ''  side-car," 
the  driver  was  well  plied  with  drink,  and  as  much  information  as  pos- 
sible got  from  him  concerning  his  passengers.  Of  course  this  was  all 
conveyed  to  Biddy  by  her  watchful  staff,  and  the  moment  it  was 
announced  that  that  estimable  woman  had  just  awakened  and  asked 
to  have  some  one  sent  to  her,  she  was  generally  able  to  astonish  her 
visitor  by  such  a  salutation  as  "You're  welcome,  Mrs.  Quilligan;  sit 
down,  ma'am.  How  are  ye  all  in  Ballynamuc  these  times?"  The 
worthy  Mrs.  Q.,  having  never  in  her  life,  probably,  been  within  tweniy 
miles  of  her  present  position  on  the  map,  has  her  breath  taken  away 
by  this  greeting,  and  is  quite  prepared  for  anything  now;  and  so  when 
Biddy  goes  on  to  say  that  she  fears  she  cannot  keep  the  child  alive 
that  has  been  so  long  wasting  away — ^they  did  not  come  to  her  in  time 
for  that — ^but  that  she  will  try  to  do  something  for  the  sick  cow,  or  the 
failing  supply  of  butter,  the  woman  feels  that  she  is  in  the  presence  of 
might  and  mystery,  and,  muttering  her  thanks,  departs.  And  so  the 
fame  of  Biddy  Early  spreads  from  parish  to  parish,  and  from  county  to 
couniy;  and  I  was  assured  by  my  reverend  informant  that  it  was  within 
his  knowledge  that  she  even  had  persons  in  collusion  with  her  in  distant 
places  who  persuaded  others  to  consult  her,  anticipating  their  visits  by 
full  particulars  of  their  business,  duly  forwarded.  But  Biddy  was 
never  believed  in,  in  her  own  parish.  The  good  people  there  laughed 
at  her ;  and  laughed  still  more  heartily  at  her  dupes.  This,  you  will 
say,  is  the  fate  of  all  prophets ;  but  in  this  particidar  instance  it  was 
very  much  brought  about  by  the  confidence  of  the  people  in  their 
worthy  pastor,  who  did  not  fail  to  explain  to  them  the  sin  and  the  f oUy 
of  encouraging  such  a  person. 

But  fairy  doctors  as  well  as  dispensary  doctors  must  die  themselves, 
and  Biddy  at  last  felt  that  her  hour  was  approaching.  With  feelings 
of  inexpressible  pleasure  the  good  priest  received  a  summons  to  her 
bedside,  and  he  was  not  slow  in  obeying  the  call.  When  he  entered 
her  room,  she  smiled  gratefully  on  him  and  said :  "  jSo  you  have  come 
to  bring  back  the  lost  sheep."  He  treated  her  with  gentleness,  and 
replied,  that  he  was  much  pleased  with  her  beautiful  expression,  and 
that  it  was,  indeed,  his  privilege  to  represent  the  Good  Shepherd  who 
never  forgot  the  lowliest  member  of  his  flock,  however  far  it  may  have 
strayed  from  the  fold.  She  then,  in  the  presence  of  a  gentleman  who 
accompanied  the  priest,  as  a  representative  of  the  parishioners^  ex- 
pressed great  regret  for  the  life  she  had  led  and  the  scandal  she  had 
given,  and  shortly  after  received  the  last  sacraments.    In  a  few  days 
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the  village  beheld  the  funeral  of  the  last  of  Irieh  witches,  and  her 
name  is  seldom  mentioned  now. 

When  Biddy  Earl3r's  house  was  being  emptied  out,  the  whiskey 
bottles  were  removed,  and  placed  outside  against  one  of  the  walls  in  a 
pile  that  nearly  reached  to  the  thatch.  They  had  been  taken  away  in 
donkey-loads  by  persons  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  yet  those  that  re- 
mained, with  the  fragments,  made  a  heap  on  which  I  gazed  in  astonish- 
ment several  months  after.  Nobody,  at  that  time,  would  venture  to 
lire  in  the  deserted  dwelling ;  and  Uiough  half  a  decade  of  years  has 
since  done  much,  no  doubt,  to  lay  the  troubled  spirits  that  frequented 
it,  it  probably  remains  deserted  to  this  day — a  haunted  house. 


THINE  EYES  AEE  DOVES. 


"Hit  ejet  are  m  dorei  upon  brooks  of  waters,  which  are  washed  with  milk,  and 
at  beside  the  plentiful  streams."— Gmi/tci^  of  Cantielea,  t.  12. 

THINE  eyes  are  doves  on  quiet  brooks 
That  turn  and  watch  with  wistful  gaze 
My  faltering  steps,  my  wandering  looks, 

And  footprints  in  forbidden  ways. 
Thine  eyes  are  pools  in  Hesebon, 

In  whose  mysterious  deeps  we  see  ^ 

The  shadowed  Heaven's  sunlit  dome 
That  we  can  only  reach  through  Thee. 

Their  grave  and  tender  beauty  leads 

The  captive  spirit  gently  on ; 
And  soids,  made  conscious  of  their  needs, 

Upturn  like  flowers  to  the  sim. 
A  saddened  glance  on  Peter  bends. 

And  griefs  full  tides  within  him  rise ; 
A  look  to  Maiy's  spirit  sends 

The  burning  love  that  purifies. 

0  gentle  Master !  pour  on  me 

The  splendour  of  those  eyes  divine ; 
Constrain  my  thoughts  to  build  to  Thee 

Within  my  soul  a  tranquil  shrine. 
Where  I  may  feel  their  radiance  fill 

A  votive  lamp  divinely  bright. 
And  this  frail  heart  that  wanders  still 

Uay  find  its  pathway  to  the  light. 
;^..  A.  O'B. 
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THOMAS  ntWIN. 

BY  THE  EDITOR. 

SOME  of  Mr.  Irwin's  poetry  has  already  been  discuased  in  the  last 
of  the  monthly  parts  which  now  form  our  fifth  yearly  voliflne. 
The  circumstance  that  the  present  paper  is  thus  only  a  continuation  is 
suppreltoed  in  the  above  title,  in  order  not  to  emphasise  in  our  table  of 
contents  our  prompt  violation  of  ilie  law  which  has  been  promulgated 
against  allowing  tales  and  serial  papers  to  stretch  from  one  volume 
into  another.  It  has  seemed  desirable,  however,  to  return  to  this  sub- 
ject, as  several  of  the  pieces  on  which  our  estimate  of  the  poet  chiefly 
rests  remain  still  to  be  referred  to. 

Before  doing  so,  we  wish  to  adduce  the  latest  proof  that  we  have 
met  of  the  ''  conspiracy  of  silence"  that  is  practised  against  Irish  poets 
even  less  timid  and  retiring  than  Thomas  Irwin.  A  writer  who  calls 
himself  "Zero"  in  Notes  and  Queries  of  December  8th,  1877,  attempts 
a  census  of  living  English  poets.  He  evidently  does  not  include  all 
English-speaking  poets,  for  he  could  not  forget  Longfellow,  Bryant, 
Dana,  Whittier,  J.  G.  Holland,  Whitman,  Aldrich,  and  others  across 
the  Atlantic.  Nor  does  he  intend  to  confine  himself  to  Englishmen, 
for  Aubrey  de  Vere,  who  is  an  Irishman  and  lets  the  world  know  it,  is 
included  in  his  list.  Here  it  is :  Alfred  Tennyson,  Robert  Browning, 
Algernon  Charles  Swinburne,  Dante  Gabriel  Eossetti,  William  Morris, 
Matthew  Arnold,  Sir  Henry  Taylor,  Christina  Ghibriela  Eossetti,  Jean 
Ingelow,  Arthur  O'Shaughneesy,  Coventry  Patmore,  William  Bell 
Scott,  Thomas  Woolner,  Marian  Evans  Lewes  (George  Eliot),  Aug^ta 
Webster,  John  Payne,  Eichard  Henry  Home,  Thomas  Qt)rdon 
Hake,  Eobert  Buchanan,  Philip  James  Bailey,  Aubrey  de  Vere, 
Eobert  Ljrtton,  Theophile  Marzials,  John  Henry  Newman,  Philip 
Bourke  Marston,  George  Meredith,  Alfred  Domett,  Eichard  Monckton 
Milnes  (Lord  Houghton),  William  Barnes,  George  Mac  Donald,  Gerald 
Massey,  John  Westland  Marston,  Eobert  NicoU,  Erederick  W.  H. 
Myers,  George  Augustus  Simcox,  Frederick  Locker,  William  James 
Linton,  W.  S.  Gilbert,  Edmund  W.  Gosse,  Alfred  Austin,  Charles 
Wells,  Eichard  Gamett,  James  Thomson  {mt  the  author  of  "The 
Castle  of  Indolence"),  Ehoades,  and  Eoss  Niel.  This  list  was  com- 
piled from  two  works  on  contemporary  poetry  by  Mr.  Buxton  Forman 
and  Mr.  Stedman,  together  with  a  magazine  article  by  Mr.  W.  M. 
Eossetti,  to  which  reference  has  already  been  made  in  our  ovm  pages.* 
"Zero"  has  not  read  that  artiele  Carefully  enou^  to  perceive  that 


^  larsn  Mokthlt,  vol.  v.,  p.  IM. 
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Mr.  Bossetti  lias  not  been  gmlly  of  omitting  Mr.  William  Allingham, 
of  whom  lie  speaks  witii  higii  appreoiaFtk>n.  ^Hiis  addition  brings  the 
census  of  living  British  poets  up  to  the  number  of  forty-six ;  and  we 
can  assure  the  unpoetical  reader,  to  whom  many,  if  not  most,  of  iliese 
names  will  be  quite  new  and  stxange,  that  of  thirty-three  of  them  per- 
sonal experience  enables  us,  as  far  as  our  judgment  goes,  to  testify 
that  they  deserve  to  be  called  poets,  veiy  much  better  than  a  great 
many  of  Dr.  Johnson's  British  Poets ;  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  the 
remaining  thirteen  merit  similar  testimony.  It  would  be  easy  to  com- 
plete the  half  hundred  and  to  go  beyond  it.  For  why  is  not  Francis 
Turner  Palgrave  included  in  the  catalogue,  and  why  are  not  Violet 
Fane  and  Emily  Pfeiffer  (not  to  speak  of  Jjady  Wilde,  who  is  merely 
an  Irishwoman)  placed  beside  Jean  Ingelow,  who  has  well  earned  her 
place  here  ?  There  are  several  others  whom  we  could  name  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Irish  Sea,  such  as  Sebastian  Evans,  Alice  Thomp- 
son Meynell,  Austin  Pobson,  Lord  Southesk,  &c.  But  the  Irish 
MoiTTHLY'  will  not  be  blamed  for  being  most  concerned  with  this 
side  of  the  Irish  Sea;  and,  when  a  Zero  sets  himself  to  the  task 
of  counting  up  half  a  hundred  of  living  poets  in  the  British  Isles, 
how  comes  it  that  Denis  Florence  MacGarthy  is  not  '4'un  des  Qua- 
rante,"  or  even  of  the  fifty  ?  We  ask  this  question  with  more  confi- 
dence concerning  him  and  Samuel  Ferguson,  for  some  of  their  works 
were  published  in  London,  which  is  supposed  to  absorb  into  itself  every 
thing  excellent  of  this  kind  and  of  most  other  kinds.  It  would  be  too 
much  to  expect  that  Zero  or  his  axithorities  should  take  cognisance  of 
books  published  in  Dublin  like  the  poems  of  T.  D.  Sullivan ;  but  the 
names  of  Edward  Dowden  and  Archbishop  Trench,  if  not  of  Edmund 
Holmes  and  Dr.  Todhunter,  ought  to  be  found  in  such  a  list  as  that 
which  is  keeping  us  too  long  from  the  *'  Veraicles"  of  Thomas  Irwin. 

In  enumerating  his  publications  in  our  previous  paper  we  mentioned 
only  the  book,  of  which  we  have  just  repeated  the  modest  name,  together 
wilhthe  larger  volume  of  "Poems"  which  was  reprinted,  in  1872,  under 
the  title  of  "  Picture  Poems  and  Songs."  A  third  volume  by  Mr.  Irwin 
was  published  later  at  Glasgow — *'  Irish  Poems  and  Legends."  With 
true  poetry,  however,  familiarity  does  not  beget  contempt ;  and  to  the 
pieces  in  this  last  volume,  which  are  quite  new  to  us,  we  greatly  prefer 
those  which  have  long  been  familiar,  such  as  '*  A  Group  in  Queen 
Anne's  Time:"— 

"  'Tis  noon  aboye  Saint  James's  Park, 

A  pleasant  scene  this  summer  daj ; 
O'er  haughty  belle  and  modish  spark 

€U»nM0  the  light  in  sunn j  play : 
Alofig  the  krels  of  the  posd 

The  airs  in  languid  pulses  stir. 
And  loom  abore  the  trees  beyond 

The  towers  of  hoary  Westminster : 
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While  from  the  divtanoe  eastward  there, 

Beneath  the  doud  of  smokj  shade, 
Floats  to  the  Park's  politer  air 

The  softened  roar  of  city  trade. 
Along  the  grass  full  many  a  group 

Are  pacing  slow  in  lightsome  talk, 
Full  powdered  wig  and  swelling  hoop 

Flutter  along  the  relret  walk  : 
Coy  ribands  ware  on  breast  and  waist, 

Bings  flash,  and  laoe's  golden  glow 
Displays  the  deep  matured  taste 

Of  blooming  maid  and  brilliant  beau. 
Now  comes  a  high-heel'd  oourtier  by. 

In  rufllee,  sword,  and  curled  toup^ ; 
Wl^le  glitters  in  his  serious  eye 

Th^  jest  he'll  gire  the  world  to<lay. 
For  lobg  my  Lord  in  bed  hath  lain 

This  mom,  to  wke  his  daily  wit ; 
And,  musing  deep,  was  seen  to  drain 

Fire  eups  of  perfUmed  chocolate. 
But  now,  secure  in  wit  and  sense. 

To  battle  mores,  with  brow  of  calm — 
Three  jests  are  his,  for  thrust  or  fence, 

And  one  keen,  waspish  epigram. 

Now  moTing  through  the  moTing  throng. 

The  toast  of  many  a  club  appears — 
A  beauty  pnds'd  in  polished  song 

Amid  8t.  James's  furthest  spheres. 
Though  bright  her  eyes,  her  cheek  is  paled. 

For  midnight  found  her  in  the  dance, 
And  all  the  mom  her  fancy  sailed, 

Half  dreaming,  through  a  rich  romance. 
80  eager  she  to  glean  and  use 

The  golden  precepts  bards  hare  sown, 
To  guard  the  heart  she  fear'd  to  lose. 

And  make  all  other  hearts  her  own. 
So,  through  the  crowd  of  bowing  Wits, 

All  longing  eagerly  to  woo 
Her  fragrant  smile,  she  lightly  flits, 

And  scatters  looks  of  courteous  blue. 
Her  hoop  before  her  clears  the  way — 

Her  maid  behind  her  treads  disoreet, 
With  pink  chintz  kirtle,  slashed  with  grey, 

Slippered  in  silk,  and  soft,  and  neat." 

Then  follow  two  or  three  pages  of  keenly  etched  description,  wind- 
ing up  with  these  lines,  the  reader  of  which  will  please  to  remember 
that  the  surname  of  Heniy  Yisoount  Bolingbroke  is  pronounced  like 
the  present  participle  of  the  verb  ''to  singe"  when  the  final  g  is 
slurred  over,  as  it  too  often  if. 
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'*  Now  fltudioua  nymphs  prepare  their  arms 

In  houdoirs  full  of  mirrored  light : 
And  add  to  their  lesistlefe  charma 

With  riband,  eeeence,  jewel  bright 
Along  the  street  the  soft  sedane, 

That  more  in  silent  sable  flocks, 
Gire  glimpses  sweet  of  cheeks  and  fans ; 

And  doors  resound  with  dinner  knocks. 
In  coffee-houses  deep  in  town, 

The  powdered  critics  sit  and  saj. 
That  Congreye's  wit  is  smouldering  down. 

And  St.  John's  genius  bums  away : 
Till  darkness  fills  the  city*s  space. 

The  Court,  the  Senate  HiJl,  and  Stage, 
And  calmly  rests  this  modish  race, 

And  silent  breathes  the  passing  Age. 
Now  all  is  o'er:  along  the  ways 

The  courtiers  trod,  new  shapes  arise ; 
New  modes  of  mind,  more  earnest  days 

Boll  onward  under  brightening  skies. 
The  Wits  hare  passed  to  other  stars, 

And  all  the  Beauties'  withered  blooms, 
Like  rose  leaTSS  shrined  in  Indian  jars. 

Scarce  touch  us  from  their  odorous  tombs." 

Is  not  this  a  sketch  such  as  Thackeray  might  have  written— espe- 
cially the  portions  we  have  omitted — ^if  the  Author  of  "  Esmond"  had 
been  apoet? 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  accuracy  and  vividness  in  many  of  Mr. 
Irwin's  descriptions  of  nature.  We  wish  we  could  cull  scattered 
samples  kere  and  there  which  would  prove  this  better  than  deliberately 
descriptive  poems  like  the  rather  long  one  which  is  named  with  prosaic 
correctness,  **  Winter  life  and  Scenery,"  but  which  is  itself  anything 
but  prosaic : — 

"See  yonder  branch,  all  ledged  with  sleet. 
The  numb  bird  clasps  with  tiny  feet 
And  chirps  a  little  shiTering  cry. 

•  •  *  »  » 
"All  day  beneath  the  sullen  sky 

Some  mighty  Presence  labours  round ; 
The  sunlight  glimmers  dolefully, 

The  leaires  are  starched  along  the  ground : 
Blank  sounds  the  gunshot  through  the  air 

In  frosted  fields  and  fens  beyond, 

And,  dumb  beside  the  harden'd  pond, 
The  cattle  stand  with  piteous  stare. 

•  ♦  e  • 

"  Now  turn  we,  as  the  sun  aloof 

Strikes  o'er  the  lerel  earth  the  while 
And  on  our  distant  cottage  roof 
Bums  with  a  parting  yellow  smile. 
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The  mmnb  wiocl  wmmJuni  in  aawoon 
From  tAie  fnr  doad-iiiM  puffai  wifch  tnow, 
And  oaU^y,  eokUy  liraMthM  bdloir 

The  thm  light  of  the  dim  dAT^uxm.** 

The  very  reality  of  some  of  theee  touohee  may  make  some  readers 
take  them  as  a  mere  matter  of  course,  and  keep  them  from  giving  the 
poet  tlie  credit  he  deserves.  A  poet  deserves  credit,  also,  especially 
when  he  possesses  a  pectdiar  mastery  of  poetic  diction — ^he  is  to  be 
thanked  for  describing  a  thing  in  a  strong,  simple  way,  and  leaving  it 
there,  without  any  merely  ornamental  ^itiiets.  There  seems  to  us  to 
be  power  in  the  simplicity  with  which  it  is  said  of  a  terrible  **  Portrait" 
h^  one  of  the  Italian  Masters — 

«*  Thought  upon  the  forehead  Uy  aamke,*' 

and  again,  in  a  very  different  oontext,  in  a  description  of  evening 
sights  and  sounds,  the  milking  of  the  kine  is  disposed  of  in  one  short 
phrase : — 

«« The  udders  q»irt  in  foaming  paik." 

These  words  come  in  at  the  end  oi  a  very  delightful  phantasy  called 
''^  A  May-day  Bevel,''  wherein  the  revellers  are  not  human  beings,  but 
^'  bird  and  beast  and  insect  bright,"  those,  at  least,  that  lived  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  king  of  the  fairies  "  'mid  wooded  mountains  o'er 
the  Bay  of  sweet  Eostrevor : " — 

**  Si^,  Muee  of  mountain  wilds  and  streams, 
Of  ipandering  airs  and  giandng  beams, 

Say,  frolic  Muse,  the  cause  of  this  ? 
A  simple  cause :  the  king  who  bore 
The  ferny  sceptre  of  Clough  More 
Was  wedded  just;  his  bride  adored, 
A  iiyely  sprite  of  Gariiagford, 
With  soul  so  dignified  and  pure, 
And  Ups  so  loresome  and  demure 
That  eyery  fairy  round  that  shore 

Had  giren  his  kingdom  for  a  kiss. 
She  being  asked  to  name  the  day 
Fluttered  her  primrose  fan,  and  Uien, 
In  tones  as  iimid  as  a  wnn. 
Said,  'Let  ithe  the  aist  of  May.'" 

The  fairy  king  issues  an  edict  accordingly  for  a  Government  Holi- 
day, which  edict  his  secretary  writes  down  with  thistle  pen  on  a 
willow  leaf : — 

"  The  while  that  graetous  JLing  intent 
On.lsffgsss  and  the,pid]iie  weal. 
With  smiUng  loMhsad  o'er  it  iMiit 
And  ssaUd  it  withhia  crocus  ssaL 
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Searoe  wms  the  piroolmmation  borne 
1^^taig  the  wandering  winds  of  Mourne 
When  on  «  hill  the  sheep  who  cropped 

In  slopes  of  dewy  pasture  ^reen 

(A  dull  day  basineas  of  routine) 
Pridred  up  tbeir  white,  mild  ears,  and— stopped." 

Then,  after  a  page  or  two  of  quaint  music,  the  ohronider  telLs  how 
the  king's  holiday  was  begun  by  the  birds  who  '^  at  once  surceased 
their  matin  psalm." 

"Some  sauntered  to  the  distant  brake. 
Whose  ruddy  berries  hung  profuse 
Their  pendulous  cups  of  summer  juice ; 
Some  winged  them  toward  the  waterfall 

That  through  the  granite  flashed  in  foam, 
And  hopped,  and  dipped,  and  drank  their  share, 
In  joyouseet  abandon  there ; 

While  others,  keying  nearer  home. 
Thronged  round  the  grass;  garden  lake." 

Who  bas  not  «een  the  watch-dog  that  the  poet  goes  on  to  describe, 
"stretched  with  keen  nose  laid  along  his  paw,"  as  he  had  lain  com- 
fortably an  the  night — 

"  Though  now  and  then  for  duty's  soke 
He  growled,  to  mark  the  obtrusire  moon 
Her  proper  distance  o*er  the  lake. 
Or  barked — to  keep  the  house  awake.** 

-tVnd  afterwards,  when  he  snaps  at  the  flies,  **  big  fussy  flies  with 
buzzing  song,"  again  and  again  he  misses  them : — 

^  And  as  around  him  bossed  and  span 
Those  myriad  mischiefs  in  the  sun, 

With  each  mischance  he  tried  to  smile 

And,  nodding  toward  them,  said  the  while 
That  after  all,  'twas  only  fan." 

Though  grave  readers  are  not  likely  to  prowl  so  far  into  the 
recesses  of  this  paper,  we  are  afraid  to  introduce  the  tipsy  bee, 
stretched  sidelong  ''in  the  pleasant  summer  cavern  of  his  honey- 
suckle tavern,"  and  buzzing  forth  inconstantly  his  incoherent  hum. 
Any  one  who  has  seen  the  moon  on  gray  Omeath,  shining  over  those 
quiet  cottage  doors,  where  this  uprightly  poem  ends,  will  recognise 
the  fidelity  with  which  all  the  bright  summer  scenes  are  sketched; 
they  will,  though  neither  is  named,  recognise  Ni^wry  as  **  the  inland 
town  afar,"  and  Narrow-Water  Oastle  where 

■■  ■    "  the  rijer  narrows  down, 

With  raffled  current  as  it  flows. 
By  one  {AA  turret,  lone  and  brown, 

Sea-Usped  and  sentinelled  by  crows." 
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The  many  alliisions  to  those  and  other  adjacent  places,  which  have 
hardly  before  figured  in  song,  are  accounted  for  by  a  circumstance 
which  ought  to  have  been  mentioned  earlier,  if  we  had  known  it  in 
beginning  our  remarks  on  Mr.  Irwin's  poetry.  We  are  now  able  to 
state  that  Mr.  Irwin  is  a  native  of  Warrenpoint,  the  famous  little 
watering-place  on  the  northern  shore  of  Carlingford  Lough,  in  which 
town  his  father,  who  died  in  the  poet's  childhood,  practised  a*  a 
physician.  Instead  of  making  our  next  statement  more  prominent 
by  constituting  it  a  separate  entity  as  a  footnote,  let  us  venture  here 
to  claim  for  the  same  place,  or  at  least  for  the  neighbouring  town  of 
Newiy,  the  distinction  of  having  given  birth  to  the  authors  of  the  two 
most  famous  of  the  Songs  of  the  Nation — "  The  Memory  of  the  Dead," 
and  the  beautiful  verses,  "  Dear  Land,"  on  which  the  unsympathising 
Samuel  Lover  bestows  even  more  enthusiastic  praise. 

We  have  somewhere  reproached  Mr.  Irwin  gently  with  being  a 
little  too  cosmopolitan,  too  much  of  a  professional  poet,  not  showing 
his  personality  enough,  and  not  letting  his  heart  speak  out  with  a 
sufficiently  decided  Irish  accent.      It  is  bare  justice,  therefore,  to 
quote  "  The  Potato  Digger's  Song,"  which  will  hardly  be  considered 
to  bear  out  our  charge.    The  mellowest  brogue  is  descemible  in  it, 
and  it  is  full  of  a  delicate,  roguish  pathos.    We  omit  the  chorus  thrice. 
**  Come,  Coxmall,  acuBhla,  turn  the  clay, 
And  show  the  lumpers  the  light,  gossoon, 
For  we  must  toil  this  autumn  day, 

With  Hearen's  help  till  rise  of  the  moon. 
Our  com  is  stacked,  our  hay  secure, 

Thank  Qt>d !  and  nothing,  my  boy,  remains, 
But  to  pile  the  potatoes  safe  on  the  flure. 
Before  the  coming  Norember  rains. 
The  peasant*s  mine  is  his  harrest  still ; 
So  now  my  lad,  let's  dig  with  a  will ; — 
Work  hand  and  foot, 
Work  spade  and  hand. 
Work  spade  and  hand 
Through  the  crumbly  mould ; 
The  blessed  fruit 
That  grows  at  the  root 
Is  the  real  gold 
Of  Irehind! 

"Och !  I  wish  that  Maurice  and  Mary  dear 
Were  singing  beside  us  this  soft  day ! 
Of  course  they're  far  better  off  than  here ; 

But  whether  they're  happier  who  can  say  ? 

Tre  heard,  when  it's  mom  with  us,  'tis  night 

With  them  on  the  far  Australian  shore ; — 

Well,  hearen  be  about  them  wid  risions  bright, 

And  send  them  childer  and  money  galore. 

With  us  there's  many  a  mouth  to  fill. 

And  so  my  boy,  let's  work  with  a  will. 
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"Ah,  then,  Paddy  O'Beardan,  you  thundering  Turk, 
Is  it  coorting  you  are  in  the  blessed  noon  ? 
Come  oyer  here,  Katty,  and  mind  your  work, 

Or  111  see  if  your  mother  can't  change  your  tune. 
Well— youth  will  be  youth,  as  you  know,  Mick, 

Sixteen  and  twenty  for  each  were  meant ; 
But,  Pat,  in  the  name  of  the  fairies,  ayic, 
Defer  your  proposals  till  after  Lent ; 

And  as  lore  in  this  country  lives  mostly  still 
On  potatoes — dig,  boy,  dig  with  a  will. 

"  Down  the  bridle  road  the  neighbours  ride. 

Through  the  light  ash  shade,  by  the  wheaten  sheares : 
And  the  children  sing  on  the  mountain  side. 

In  the  sweet  blue  smoke  of  the  burning  leaves. 
As  the  great  Sun  sets  in  glory  furled. 

Faith,  it's  grand  to  think  as  I  watch  his  face — 
If  he  never  sets  on  the  English  World, 
He  never,  lad,  sets  on  the  Irish  race, 

In  the  West,  in  the  South,  New  Irelands  still 
Grow  up  in  his  light ;— come,  work  with  a  will 

"  But  look ! — ^the  round  moon,  yellow  as  com. 
Comes  up  from  the  sea  in  the  deep  blue  calm : 
It  scarcely  seems  a  day  since  mom ; 

Well — the  heel  of  the  evening  to  you,  ma'am. 
God  bless  the  moon ;  for  many  a  night. 

As  I  restless  lay  on  a  troubled  bed. 
When  rent  was  due — ^her  quieting  light 

Hias  flattered  with  dreams  my  poor  old  head : 
But  see — ^the  baskets  remain  to  fill — 
Come,  girls,  be  alive — boys,  dig  with  a  will : 
Work  hand  and  foot, 
Work  spade  and  hand 
Work  spade  and  hand 
Through  the  moonlit  mould ; 
The  blessed  fruit 
•That  gprows  at  the  root 
Is  Uie  real  gold 
Of  Ireland!" 

Lavishly  as  we  have  strewn  our  pages  with  the  poet's  flowers,  we 
most  leave  his  enchanted  garden  without  rifling  it  of  some  blossoms 
which,  perhaps,  ought  to  have  been  the  flrst  to  catch  our  eyes :  such 
as  the  strange  and  thoughtful  poem  on  Swift  and  the  two  hearts  that  he 
broke,  and  also  "The  Burgomasjier" — ^which  could  only  have  been 
written  by  a  poet  with  a  painter's  soul— or  else,  "  Alice  the  Nub,"  with 
her  too  ethereal  delicacy  and  her  somewhat  unnunlike  pensiveness  and 
dreaminess  which  no  Mistress  of  Novices  would  tolerate  for  half  a  day. 
But  unfortunately  the  last  theme  is  for  our  poet  a  mere  poetic  unreality 
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like  **  St.  Agnes'  Eve"  for  Tennyson.  This  name  reminds  ns  that  Mr. 
Irwin,  though  a  devout  student  in  much  older  schools,  is  at  the  same 
time  an  avowed  disciple  of  the  Laureate.  "  Imogen  in  Wales"  is  sister 
to  '*  Mariana  in  the  South" ;  and  the  modem-idyllic  tone  of  *'The  Gar- 
dener's Daughter"  is  heard  in  "  Myrrha."  Another  heroine  of  a  very 
different  stamp,  Saint  Ebba,  is  sung  also  in  rich  and  masterly  blank 
verse ;  for  Mr.  Irwin's  metres  are  as  various  as  his  themes,  and  he 
seems  to  be  equally  at  home  in  all. 

But  we  must  now  finally  close  these  leaves  over  which  we  have 
butterflied — -papillonni — in  too  capricious  a  fashion.  We  dose  them 
with  the  conviction  that  Thomas  Irwin  is  a  poet  of  an  exceptionally 
poetical  cast,  remarkable  for  his  vivid  picturesqueness  of  conception, 
and,  as  it  seems  to  our  colder  nature,  only  too  dainty  and  too  richly 
poetical  in  expression.  But  we  should  have  spoken  thus  with  a  happier 
confidence,  immediately  after  the  appearance  of  his  first  book  of  **  Ver- 
sicles  " ;  for  now,  at  a  much  later  date,  w^  are  oppressed  by  the  conscious- 
ness of  the  scanty  reward  and  tardy  rt  .ognition  that  have  befallen  the 
author  of  all  this  and  of  much  more  uncollected  verse,  and  the  author, 
besides,  of  many  an  uncollected  volume  of  imaginative  and  critical 
prose- writing  scattered  over  the  periodical  literature  of  many  years 
past ;  and  we  ask  ourselves  sadly,  what  might  not  these  grapes  have 
become,  if  they  had  filled  and  mellowed  under  a  brighter  sun  ? 


GEEAT  nUSH  SURGEONS 

BT  E.   D.   HAPOrHEB,   II.D. 

n. — ^Thb  Founders  of  the  College  of  Surgeons. 

Either  of  two  bodies  may  be  regarded  as  the  precursor  of  our  College  of 
Surgeons — ^the  earliest  being  the  Examiners  for  Surgeoncies  to  County 
Infirmaries,  appointed  by  the  Act  of  1766.  To  frame  regulations, 
they  met  in  the  Music  Hall,  Fishamble-street,  a  building  rendwed 
famous  by  Handel  having  there  first  produced  his  ''  Messiah,"  on  13th 
April,  1742.  This  glorious  musician  died  on  the  17th  anniversaxy  of 
the  day,  Good  Friday,  1759.  They  afterwards  examined,  aeeording  as 
oandidates  offered,  in  Mercer's  Hospital.  George  Daunt,  for  his  bold 
operations  called  '^  Undaunted  Daunt,"  was  dbiairman  of  neariyall  the 
meetings  for  the  first  ten  years.    Soon  after  the  College  was  chartered, 
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it  aflRuned  this  examining  power;  and  in  1789,  qualified  Percival 
Banks  for  the  dare  Infiimarj,  he  haying  been,  on  some  technicality, 
refused  examination  by  the  older  board. 

The  more  direct  parent,  the  "  Dublin  Society  of  Surgeons,"  met  for 
the  first  time  on  March  29,  1780,  in  the  "  Elephant "  Tavern,  Essex- 
street,  which  was  bmlt  where  the  elephant  had  been  burned  a  hun- 
dred years  before,  as  I  have  said  when  speaking  of  Dr.  Allen  Mullen. 
It  is  remarkable  that  their  meeting-days  were  the  first  and  third 
Tlrandays  of  each  month — days  stiU  retained  by  the  council.     The 
President  was  Hemy  Morris,  and  James  Henthom  was  chosen  Secre- 
toiy— an  office  he  held  till  1 832,  performing  his  duties  with  amfign'Tig  in- 
dnstiy  and  punctuality.  At  one  of  the  first  meetings,  it  was  unanimously 
resohed,  ''  That  a  Boyal  charter  dissolving  the  preposterous  and  dis- 
graceful Txxiion  of  the  surgeons  of  Dublin  with  the  barbers,*  and  in- 
eorporatiiLg  them  separately  and  distinctly  upon  liberal  and  sdentifie 
principles^  would  highly  contribute  not  only  to  their  own  emolument 
and  the  advancement  of  the  profession  in  L^dand,  but  to  the  good  of 
society  in  general,  by  cultivating  and  diffufflng  surgical  knowledge."^ 
A  petition  in  like  terms  was  presented  to  the  then  Lord  Lieutenant, 
the  fifth  Earl  of  Carlisle  (whom  we  remember  by  the  bridge  which 
bears  his  name).     The  barbers  replied:  "That  they  are  an  ancient 
and  loyal  Corpcnration,  properly  qualified  to  exercise  the  mystery  of 
diinu^ery ;  but  there  had  appeared  in  the  said  cily  of  Dublin  a  com* 
munity  of  men  who  assumed  the  name  of  chirurgeodis ;  that  Queen 
Elinbeth  of  blessed  memoiy  had  most  graciously  incorporated  these 
last  with  the  barbers ;  and  that,  therefore,  they  cannot  and  ought 
not  by  any  act  or  ecmcurrenoe  whatever  support  the  prayer  of  the 
petitioaerB.'' 

This  royal  sanction  and  this  selfish  struggle  did  not  much  avail. 
Iliere  is  a  paper  in  the  Dublin  Society  Library  entitled,  "Beasons  for 
making  the  Sui^eons  a  distinct  Society  from  the  Barbera,"  addressed 
to  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament.  It  asserts  that,  "  the  pres^it  cor- 
poration is  a  refuge  for  empirics,  quacks,  women,  and  other  idle 
peraons;  that  there  are  at  least  ten  barbers  for  one  surgeon;  that 
there  is  not  the  least  afi&nity  between  surgery  and  the  feat  of  bar- 
beiy,  it  not  being  necessary  for  a  surgeon  to  know  how  to  make  a 
peruke  or  cut  hair ;  that  a  surgeon  must  know  Greek  and  Latin,  but 
a  barber  need  not,"  ^.  &c. 

By  tixe  Municipal  Act,  pctssed  by  the  seventh  Earl  of  Carlisle 
(whom  we  remember  by  his  honhofnmie),  the  barbers  ceased  to  be  a 
guild  in  1840. 

*  Thrn  pole  intk  the  bandi^ce  TCMmd  it,  and  the  baiin  which,  up  to  a  tew  years  ago, 
w  ho^  at  the  end  hefece  bairber's  shope,  are  retpectiTely  ajmbolioal  of  the  fiddUn^ 
tt  and  veaael  to  reeeive  the  blood  while  bleeding  waa  being  performed. 
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The  reading  of  essays  seems  to  have  been  part  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  Society  of  Surgeons ;  but  I  can  find  no  record  of  them.  In 
''^aratariana,"  which  that  charming  writer,  W.  J.  Fitzpatrick,  has 
proved  to  be  the  production  of  Grattan,  Flood,  and  Langrishe,  Cim- 
ningham,  a  leading  member  of  this  body,  the  chief  founder  of  the 
Meath  Hospital,  and  a  Scot,  figures  as  '^  Don  Alessandro  Cunningambo 
del  Tweedalero." 

The  members  of  this  society  laboured  nobly  for  the  establishment 
of  the  college,  and  visited  several  foreign  universities  in  order  to 
understand  the  best  principles  of  3urgical  education.  At  last  the 
charter,  a  formidable  parchment  covered  with  great  seals,  was  granted, 
February  11,  1784,  and  humble  premises  near  Mercer's  Hospital  were 
secured.  The  preamble  declares,. 'Hhat  the  reputation  of  the  profes- 
sion of  surgery  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  publick  and  highly 
necessary  to  the  weKare  of  mankind,  and  that  the  publick  sustain 
great  injury  from  the  defects  in  the  present  system  of  surgical  educa- 
tion in  our  kingdom  of  Ireland;  and  that  the  regularly-educated 
surgeons  of  the  city  of  Dublin  (who  are  become  a  numerous  and 
considerable  body)  find  themselves  incompetent  (from  want  of  a 
charter)  to  establish  a  liberal  and  extensive  system  of  surgical  educa- 
tion." 

At  the  first  annual  meeting,  January  3,  1785,  at  the  Lying-in 
Hospital,  then  moved  to  Britain-street,  the  following  officer?  were 
elected :  President — S.  C.  King,  26  Jervis-street.  Censors — J.  White- 
way,  28  Stafford-street ;  P.  Woodroof e,  2  St.  Andrew-street ;  R.  Bowes, 
49  Jervis-street ;  W.  Dease,  42  Usher's-quay ;  J.  Neale,  3  Dominick- 
street;  G.  Hume,  3  Suffolk-street.  Assistants — ^W.  Vance,  CoUege- 
green ;  A.  Lindsay,  92  Dame-street ;  T.  Edwards,  7  Great  Britain- 
street  ;  F.  Lestrange,  Eustace-street ;  C.  Boulger,  85  Exchequer-street ; 
G.  Stewart,  32  Mary-street ;  T.  Costello,  18  Jervis-street;  E.  S.  O'Bre, 
18  Abbey-street;  "W.  Hartigan,  8  South  King-street;  R.  Sparrow, 
133  Capel-street ;  J.  Sullivan,  4  Fisher's-lane ;  and  F.  M*Evoy,  13 
Abbey-street. 

When  this  list  is  placed  beside  the  present  council-roll  one  cannot 
fail  to  be  struck  with  its  greater  proportion  of  Hibernian  names,  and 
the  fact  that  the  heads  of  our  profession  then  resided  in  veiy  much 
humbler  streets:  They  probably  consoled  themselves  with  the  reflec- 
tion that  the  grand  houses  of  Dublin,  then  a  capital,  were  occupied  by 
nearly  four-score  noblemen  and  by  many  wealthy  commoners  who 
paid  fine  fees.  I  am  told  the  fee-book  of  the  first  president  (of  whom 
Wellington  was  a  patient  in  his  babyhood)  shows  sums  for  surgical 
operations  incredible  in  the  present  day.  But  in  these  days  of  rising 
commercial  prices  surgical  fees  are  sinking  if  paid  by  the  visit,  for 
antiseptic  treatment  heals  a  stump,  after  amputation,  in  as  many  days 
as  it  took  weeks  a  dozen  years  ago,  and  the  aspirator  in  a  day  cures 
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an  abscess  which  would  then  haye  drained  both  the  patient's  blood 
and  pockets  for  weeks. 

Justice  is  done  to  the  wise  intentions  of  the  founders  by  the  Bev.  J. 

Whitelawy  the  learned  historian  of  Dublin,  who  wrote  as  follows : 

"Their  projects  for  the  public  good  and  for  the  adyancement  of  the 

profession  were  not  circumscribed  by  narrow  tenets  nor  actuated  by 

tbose  selfish,  monopolising  motiyes  which  so  frequently  influence  the  acts 

and  proceedings  of  incorporated  societies.    Men  of  all  persuasions  were 

adoiittedy  and  the  most  lucratiye  and  honourable  situations  were  as  open 

to  the  licentiates  of  eyery  sect  as  to  those  of  the  Established  Church." 

George  Daunt  and  Heniy  Morris,  two  good  old  surgeons,  although 

mentioned  in  the  charter,  do  not  appear  to  haye  taken  office,  owing, 

probably,  to  their  consciousness  of  the  disabilities  of  age.    The  former 

is  well  remembered  by  his  surgical  instruments,  for  which  the  Academy 

in  Paris  yoted  him  thanks  in  1754 ;  and  Morris,  from  the  dedication 

of  Dease's  work  to  him,  and  his  constant  presidency  of  the  Sodely  of 

Dublin    Surgeons,    seems  to  haye  been  an  acknowledged   leader. 

Another  senior,  GKistayus  Hume,  also  soon  passed  away ;  but  his  sixty 

years'  seryice  and  beneyolence  are  attested  in  the  ward  in  Mercer's 

Hospital,  which  bears  his  name— and  his  wealth,  by  his  haying  built 

seyeral  streets,  Hume-street  amongst  others.    He  was  a  great  belieyer 

in  the  once  famous  Lucan  Sulphur  Spa,  which  one  of  these  days  may 

be  reyiyed ;  for  it  and  the  adjoining  house— wherein  was  established 

an  Idiot  Asylum,  mainly  through  the  generosity  and  beneyolence  of 

Drs.  Stewart  and  Kidd— are  now  for  sale,  the  inmates  being  remoyed 

to  a  new  building  at  Palmerstown. 

Sir  Henry  Jebb  was  also  &  member  of  the  Society  of  Dublin  Sur- 
geons, and  became  Professor  of  Midwifery,  and  finally  President  of  . 
the  College  in  1800.  It  was  probably  owing  to  the  fact  that  such 
able  men  as  Dease  and  Jebb  were  among  the  founders  of  our  College 
that  midwifery,  despised  by  contemporary  bodies,  was  at  once  fostered. 
According  to  that  rare  but  excellent  poem,  the  '^  Medical  Beyiew,"  by 
Dr.  Oilbome  (1775),  in  which  about  two  hundred  Irish  doctors  of  the 
time  are  noticed,  nearly  all  the  surgeons  practised  midwifery.  It  is 
dedicated  to  Bobert,  twelfth  Lord  Trimleston,  who  practised  medicine 
in  France  and  afterwards  in  Ireland.  One  of  the  original  surgeons 
of  the  Meath  Hospital  is  alluded  to  in  the  following  lines  of  the 
poem: — 

**  '^th  well-contriTed  utentiiB,  good  Hawkahaw 

An  achiog,  lueleas,  hollow  tooth  can  draw, 

With  straight,  diverging,  or  conrerging  fangs, 

And  gtres  the  jaw  and  tender  gum  no  pangs ; 

But  if  the  pain  proceed,  in  young  or  old. 

From  icur?  J,  rheumatism,  or  humours  cold, 

He  sooner  would  th'  expected  fee  forego. 

Than  make  a  breach  in  fair  enamelled  row." 
VOL.  yi.  8 
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S(Ane  years  after.  Sir  P.  Crampton's  father,  Blake,  ftnd  Lest^ange, 
the  ancestor  of  our  great  surgical  mechanist,  made  Dublin  dentistry 
famous ;  yet  the  profession  is  still  unregulated.  Our  London  sister 
having  set  a  good  eitample,  a  bill  for  registering  and  edueating  dentists 
in  Ireland  is  now  abotit  to  be  introduced  with  Hie  sanction  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Surgeons. 

Subsequent  to  its  incorporation,  llie  three  great  events  in  the  history 
of  the  College  aife— the  erection  of  the  splendid  building  in  1805,  ite 
enlargement  in  1925,  and  at  the  present  time  The  first  stone  was  laid 
by  the  Viceroy,  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  on  St.  Patrick's  Day,  1805. 
llie  ground  had  been  the  Friends'  Cemetery,  and  amongst  ihe  remains 
transferred  were  those  of  Dr.  Rutty,  our  most  voluminous  medical 
writer  in  the  last  century.  In  the  original  lecture-theatre  there  was  a 
gallery  from  whidi  the  public  were  allowed  to  witness  the  dissection 
of  malefactors.  In  1825,  the  building  was  enlarged,  and  rendered 
more  uniform  and  perfect  by  the  addition  of  the  Museum.  The  cost 
of  the  whole  structure  up  to  that  date  was  £40,000,  which  seems  in 
these  days  a  most  moderate  sum.  That  year  the  College  lost  one  of 
her  most  earnest  workers,  Charles  Hawkes  Todd.  His  fame  has  been 
eclipsed  by  that  of  Dr.  Robert  Bentley  Todd,  one  of  his  many  remark- 
able sons. 

From  this  year,  the  College  increased  in  prosperity,  and  gave  314 
licences  during  the  ten  years,  1826-35.  During  the  same  period  the 
University  conferred  145  medical  degrees,  the  College  of  Physicians 
43  licences,  and  the  Apothecaries'  Hall  572.  How  vastly  have  these 
proportions  altered  of  late  years,  when  the  College  of  Surgeons  annually 
licences  about  140. 

Since  the  erection  of  the  Musemn,  its  largest  benefactors  have  been 
the  Duke  of  Northumberland,  whose  grandfather,  the  first  duke  of  the 
present  line,  was  a  member  of  our  profession,  and  the  eloquent  Pro- 
fessor of  Medicine,  John  Kirby.  The  collection  is  almost  unrivalled, 
and  includes  8,000  specimens,  while  our  library  contains  1 8,000  volumes. 
For  both  more  space  was  sadly  wanted,  and  new  buildings  were  begun 
in  1875,  and  will  be  opened  with  a  conversazione  during  the  visit  of 
the  British  Association  next  August.  In  1835  and  1857,  when  this 
body  met  in  Dublin,  they  were  also  entertained  by  the  College,  and  the 
biological  was  one  of  the  most  important  sections. 

The  following  is  the  Roll  of  the  Presidents,  with  the  Scientific  or 
Clinical  Chairs,  which  they  held  in  all  but  seven  instances : — 

1785  Sam.  Croker  King  Steevens'.  1793  George  Renny 

1786  John  Whiteway  ...  Stcevens'.  17M  Solomon  Richwfds  Meaih. 

1787  Robert  Bowea     ...  Jerris-street.  1795  Clement  Archer...  Mat.  Medica.  R.  C.  S. 

1788  PhiUp  Woodrooffe  Steerens*.  1796  Fran.  L»Estrango  Mercer's,  Richmond. 

1789  William  Deajse    ...  Anat.  Surg.  R.  C.  S.,  1797  William  Hartigan  Anatomy,  T.  C.  D. 

Franeis-street.  1798  Robert  Moore  Pdle  Richmond. 

1790  Ralph  Smyth  O'Br*    Steevena'.  1799  Geo.  Stewart  (II.)  Jervis-street. 

1791  Francis  M'Evoy ...    Jenis-street.  1800  Sir  Henry  Jebb  ...  Midwifery,  B.C.?., 

1792  George  Stewart  ...    Jerriwtteet.  Mercer's. 
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UM  Altnham  Colles ... 

IB03  8oL  Kiobards  (H.) 
iaHSaiuX9ft»7(U.) 
ms  Bob«Kt  Hamntoa 


at.  Soig. 
iteeivW. 


,  R.  C.  S., 


liO7Fr.K?ET0yCUI.) 
MM  Sol.Bidutfds(IIL) 
UM£idMxdD««M  ... 
UIO  J<^  Armstrong 


1811  Philip  Orampton 
yoi  JokaOreighton  ... 
UI3  Bach.  Oannichael 
1U4  Oanek  Boney  ... 
1815  Samuel  Wilmot  ... 
mt  R.lCoor»PeUe(IL) 
1817  Andrw  JohMton 

Ml8S.JBiefaazdB(iy.) 
1819  Thomas  Hewson 
lftMFb.OkcnaptDn(II.) 
1821  Ch.  Hawkes  Todd 
I8SS  James  Henthom 
1S2S  John  Kirby 

1834  Jn.  Creighton  (H.) 
1325  AleBtBcferBMd ... 
1S18  &.Oarmichael(n.) 

1827  Jaa.  Wm.  Cusack 

1828  Oa«wkKoneT(U.) 
1839  Wm.  Auchimeck 
18»  Atea.  Ck»UM  CXI.) 


MSI  B««n.KaNMiiara 


18S2 


wamot  (n.) 


1883  James  Kerin 
laMJstoKirby 

1885  Alex.  Bead  (IL) 
IBM  Francis  White    ... 

1887  Axifaaz  Jacob      ... 

1888  Wm.H«iay  Porter 

18S»  Kaarice  Collis    ... 
IMO  Babert  Adams    ... 

1841  Thomas  Rtunley 

1842  Wmiam  Invert  ... 


Meath. 


f^nads-street. 
Heroflr*8. 

Jerns-fltreet. 
Mcath. 


Mat.  Med.,  R.C.S., 

Jerris-stroet. 
Meath. 

MidwiferT,B.O  8. 
Bichmond. 


SteeTeii8\ 
Bichmond. 
Materia  Medica. 

B.O.S. 
Meath. 
Meath. 
Meath. 
Bichmond. 
Bidmioad. 
Med.,  B.  C.S.,  Jerris- 

street. 
Midwifery,  R.  as. 
Mercer's. 
Bichmond. 
Steerens*. 


1843  Jai 


lO'Bcixiie  . 


Mercer's. 
Surgery,     R.  C.  S., 

Steerens*. 
Mat.  Med.,  B.  G.  S., 

Meath. 
Surgery,     R.  0.  8., 

Steerens'. 

Med.,B.O.S.,  Jervis- 

Btreet. 
Misroer's. 

Anat.,R.C.S.,atyof 

Dub. 
Surgery,  R   0.  8. 

Sieath. 
Meath. 
Bichmond. 

Surg.,  Peter-street, 

Mercer's. 
Richmond. 


1844  Sir  P.  Onaipton, 

Bart.(mT 

1845  Blch-Oannlobaol 

(mo 

1846  8am.iri]motan.) 

1847  Zmr,  Oasaok  (H.) 

1848  BobertHsnison 

1849  AodiawBUis  ... 
1850Thos.£d.Beatty 

1851  LwmaidTnmt   ... 

1852  Edward  Button ... 
1858  WilHamHargrave 

1854  Charles  Benson  ... 

1855  SirP.Oramptcm, 

Bart  (IV.J        ... 
1856Bobert    Carlisle 
Williams. 

1857  Hanslrrine 

1858  James  W.Guaaok 

(m.) 

1859  Ohiist  FleaiiBg  ... 

1860  Bobert  Adams  (n.) 

1361  William  Jameson 
1862Xhos.L.Macke8y 
1S63  William  Colles    ... 

1864  Arthur  Jacob  (H.) 

1865  Samuel  O.  Wilmot 

1866  Bd.  a.  H.  Butcher 

1867  Bobt  Adams  (HL) 

1868  Geo.  H.  Porter  ... 

1869  Bawd.  M'Namara 

1870  Abt.  Jasp/Walsh 

1871  Jas.  Hy.  Wharton 

1872  Fred.  Kirkpatriok 

1873  John  Denham    ... 

«874  JoUiffe  TuflheU  ... 

1875  Edward  Hamilton 

1876  George  H.  Kidd... 

1877  Bobert  McDonneU 


Meath. 

SHTg^rfi  Bichmond. 
Siffgery,     !(.  a  a, 

Steevens'. 
SteereDs*. 
Anat.,  T.  C.  D.,  Jer- 


Suffi.,  Cecilia-atxeot, 

JerVis-street. 
Mid.,  It  as.,  City  of 

Dublin. 

Bichmond. 

Surg.,  Jt.  as.,  City  of 

Dublin. 
Med.,  B.  as.,  City  of 

DitbliiL 

Me«ith. 

Mat  Med.,  B.  C.S., 
(Hty  of  Dublin. 

Anat.,  Marlboro' -St. 

Surgery,    T.  CD., 
Steeven's. 

Sur^fery,  Park-street, 
Bichmond. 

Surg.,  T.O.D.,  Bich- 
mond. 

Coombe  and  Mercer's. 

Surgery,    T.  C.  D., 

Steeren'a 
Anatomy,  B.  C.  S. 
Surfery,  Steeven's. 
Oper.  Surg.jT.aD., 

Mercer's. 
Surgery,     T.  CD., 

Bichmond. 
Meath. 
Mat   Med.,    B.  C.  S., 

Meath. 
Adelaide. 
Surgery,    Ledwich, 

Meath. 

Anat.,  Marlboro'-st, 

Betunda. 
Mil.    Surg.,    B.aS., 

City  of  Dublin. 
Anatomy,  Steeven's. 
Anat,  Dub.,  Coombe. 
Anatomy,  StecTon's. 


In  1807,  M*Evoy,  during  liis  third  piesidency,  which  followed  his 
second  after  two  years,  resigned  Jervis-street  Hospital,  and  chose 
Wilmot  as  his  successor  **to  an  institution  which.  I  dearly  love,  as  it  has 
been  the  instrument  by  which  I  have  been  raised  on  the  shoulders  of 
the  poor  to  my  present  position."  As  will  be  seen  by  the  figures  after 
some  names,  re-election  after  intervals  often  occurred  during  the  past 
ninety-three  years.  The  only  provincial  surgeon  ever  chosen  was  the 
late  Dr.  Mackesy  of  Waterford,  who  had  served  his  country  at 
Waterloo.  There  are  in  the  College'  busts  or  portraits  of  Dea^e, 
Stewart,  Benny,  Colles,  Crampton,  Carmichael,  Wilmot,  Todd,  Hen- 
thorn,  Kirby,  Cusack,  M^Namara,  Jacob,  Porter,  Hargrave,  Benson, 
and  Williams,  who  had  been  among  these  seventy  Presidents,  and  of 
Sh^eton,  Houston,  Kiugsley,  Bellingham,  R.  W.  Smith,,  and  Power, 
wlio  were  of  nuich  fame  and  mdrited  eateeqi.  Many  of  my  senior  readers 
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will  be  reminded  of  these  men  if  they  walk  through  the  halls,  for,  since 
the  foundation,  this  College  has  always  desired  to  perpetuate,  by  marble 
or  canvas,  the  fame  of  her  most  distinguished  members.  Success 
among  the  public  is  not  always  a  true  test  of  skiU  or  knowledge ;  but 
those  who  have  been  raised  to  our  high  places,  or  whose  memorids  are 
there  cherished,  have,  with  very  few  exceptions,  deserved  such  honours. 
If  the  saying  of  Dr.  Qregory  be  true  of  the  surgeon,  namely,  that  ''the 
only  judges  of  his  merit  are  those  who  have  an  interest  in  concealing 
it,"  it  must  be  allowed  that  the  Fellows  of  this  College  have  always 
acted  most  disinterestedly.  It  may  be  said  that  the  names  of  some 
famous  surgeons  will  not  be  found  in  the  foregoing  list,  and  perhaps 
the  most  conspicuous  omission  is  that  of  Sir  W.  Wilde.  It  occurs  to 
me  that  it  is  now  time  to  commemorate  this  great  medical  and  general 
statistician  and  authority  on  the  diseases  of  the  eye  and  ear.  His 
labours  in  Irish  antiquities  and  topography  were  so  highly  valued,  that 
the  movement  would  be  aided  by  all  classes  of  his  countiymen. 

The  most  able  of  the  original  founders  of  our  College,  and  Pro- 
fessor until  his  death,  was  William  Dease.  He  invented  or  improved 
on  several  operations  and  the  instruments  for  performing  them,  but 
was  accused  by  John  Bell  and  Liston  of  having  concealed  his  modes 
of  operating.  Hear  Sir  F.  Crampton  in  his  defence :  ''  He  gave  a 
public  course  of  operative  surgery  annually  at  the  College  of  Surgeons, 
and  demonstrated  his  operations  with  the  utmost  minuteness,  fdways 
dissecting  the  parts  immediately  after  the  operation,  so  as  to  exhibit 
to  the  class  the  direction  and  length  of  his  incisions.  It  was  also  lus 
custom  to  demonstrate  his  operations — of  which  he  was,  naturally 
enough,  not  a  little  proud — ^to  all  foreign  surgeons  who  happened  to 
visit  Dublin ;  and,  among  the  rest,  I  remember  to  have  been  present 
when  he  operated  upon  the  dead  subject  for  Gimbemat,  the  celebrated 
anatomist.  I  feel  that  is  due  to  the  surgical  profession  at  large,  and 
to  th^  memory  of  one  of  the  greatest  surgeons  that  this  country  has 
produced,  to  vindicate  his  character  from  a  charge  which  would  sink 
him  to  the  level  of  the  Colots  and  Kaus  "  (notorious  French  Charlatans 
and  secret  operators). 

His  works  on  "Injuries  of  the  Head,"  and  other  subjects,  are 
invaluable  classics,  and  in  one  the  analogies  of  surgical  and  other 
fevers,  generally  said  to  have  been  first  perceived  by  the  great  Sir  J. 
Simpson,  were  clearly  laid  down  by  Dease. 

Two  versions,  equally  lamentable,  are  givei>  of  the  cause  of  his 
death,  in  Januaiy,  1798.  Dr.  Madden  states,  in  his  ''Lives  of  the 
United  Irishmen,"  that  being  warned  by  Surgeon-General  Stewart, 
through  Peile,  then  the  President,  that  he  was  about  to  be  arrested, 
"  he  went  home  from  the  College,  where  the  intelligence  was  given^to 
him,  opened  the  femoral  artery,  and  died  of  haemorrhage."  Others 
assert  that  having,  in  the  Meath  Hospital,  opened  an  aneurism  which 
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bad  suppurated,  and  "which  Eichards  had  diagnosed  as  an  abscess,  he 
was  80  horrified  at  the  man's  death,  by  his  mistake,  that  he  inflicted 
the  same  mortal  wound  on  himself. 

Deaae's  co-professor  of  anatomy,  William  Lawless,  a  relative  of 
Lord  Cloncuny,  was  also  warned,  escaped,  and  died,  in  1824,  a  Major- 
GeneraL  in  the  French  army.  Many  others  of  the  profession  appear 
to  haye  been  United  Lishmen — ^Eichard  Dease,  Adrien,  and  Macneven, 
for  examples.  The  College  does  not  appear  to  have  regarded  political 
feelings  a  bar  to  promotion,  for  Dease  was  elected  to  his  father's 
chair,  and  Adrien,  the  surgeon  who  staunched  Lord  Edward  Fitz- 
gerald's wounds,  became  Professor  of  Medical  Jurisprudence  Mac- 
neven  became  a  great  practitioner  in  New  York,  and  his  biography 
has  been  written  by  the  famous  Professor  Francis,  as  well  as  by  our 
veteran  writer,  B.  B.  Madden. 

From  these  sources  I  glean  that  he  had  been  educated  at  Prague, 
where  his  unde.  Baron  Macneven,  was  President  of  the  Medical 
Faculty,  and  had  been  ennobled  as  Court  Physician.  Settling  in 
Dublin,  he  acquired  a  large  practice,  which  he  gave  up  to  devote 
himself  to  the  advocacy  of  Catholic  Emancipation,  and  afterwards  to 
the  principles  of  the  United  Irishmen.  Having  undergone  a  long 
imprisonment,  he  landed  at  New  York  on  Independence  Day,  1805. 
He  was  soon  afterwards  appointed  a  professor  in  the  College  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons,  for  there  the  two  professions  are  imited,  as, 
indeed,  they  well  might  be  in  these  countries.  Dr.  Macneven  died  in 
1S41. 

It  is  not  generally  remembered  that  Thomas  Addis  Enmiet  was  at 
first  a  physician,  having  adopted  the  profession  of  his  father,  who 
was  aichiater,  or  State  Physician.  After  he  began  the  practice  of  the 
law,  he  resided  in  the  house  at  present  numbered  125  Stephen's-green, 
which  was  my  home  for  twelve  years.  It  is  well  known  that  he  be- 
came the  most  brilliant  lawyer  and  orator  at  the  New  York  bar.  At 
present  his  grandson,  who  is  also  grandson  of  his  lifelong  friend,  Dr. 
Macneven,  is  a  leading  surgeon  in  that  city.  Lord  Erskine  was  an- 
other notable  example  of  a  medical  man  becoming  a  renowned  lawyer. 

Emmef  s  thesis  for  the  M.D.  Degree  at  Edinburgh,  September, 
1784,  was  ''  on  atmospheric  acid ;"  and  amongst  other  Irish  graduates 
was  James  McDonnell.  He  and  John  Jacob  of  Maiyborough  became 
the  most  famous  provincial  practitioners,  and  their  sons  and  grandsons 
have  gained  high  places  in  the  College,  thus  affording  examples  of 
hereditaiy  transmission  of  talent,  to  which  may  be  added  to  cases  of 
Albinus,  Bichat,  and  many  others.  In  his  essay,  Dr.  M'Donnell  most 
clearly  discussed  the  various  means  then  known  for  the  restoration  of 
drowned  persons,  and,  as  a  last  resource,  suggested  transfusion  of 
blood.  In  passing,  let  me  say  that  Dublin  is  sadly  in  want  of  appli- 
BDces  for  rescuing  persons  from  the  river  or  canals,  and  for  treating 
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them  Off  the  spot ;  when  they  are  carried  to  a  hospital,  life  is  ttsnalJ^ 
extinct.  If  the  London  system  of  keeping  such  appliances  at  taverns 
or  other  houses  close  by  was  imitated,  or  even  if  ^e  sim^nMCUM  of 
drawing  in  air  by  raising  the  arms  were  commonly  tangiit  in  sdiools, 
great  saving  of  life  would  result.  Early  in  this  century  wb  had  a 
Dublin  Hum€uie  Society,  founded  by  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  but  it  was- 
very  short-lived.  Two  boats  and  some  recovery  stations  were  organued 
by  it. 

McDonnell,  having  settled  in  Belfast,  succeeded  to  the  position  of 
Dr.  Haliday,  so  well  known  as  the  most  intimate  friend  of  the  great 
Lord  Charlemont.  The  Fever  and  General  Hospitals  were  ma^iy 
established  by  his  exertions,  and  in  the  latter  he  inaugurated  dimcal 
teaching  in  1827.  His  great  paper,  *^0n  Differential  Pulse,"  or  the 
variation  of  the  heart's  rate  by  posture,  was  only  published  at  the 
Dublin  meeting  of  the  British  Association,  in  1895,  although  he  had 
made  the  discovery  therein  supported  as  early  as  1784,  his  graduation 
year.  He  was  noted  for  the  depth  of  his  reverential  feelings,  whu^ 
happily  influence  all  educated  medical  men — no  greats  untruth  is 
expressed  in  the  Latin  language  than  uhi  tres  mediei,  iU  duo  aikei. 

In  an  obituary  notice,  written  by  one  who  now  ranks  among  the 
highest  in  the  land — ^Lord  O'Hagan — and  whidi  gives  proof  of  hia 
future  renown  for  eloquence,  it  is  said : — 

'^  The  town  of  Belfast  should  remember  him  as  its  most  eminent 
benefactor,  who  toiled  for  it  through  many  a  longyBar,  without  spencU 
ing  a  thought  on  himseK  or  valuing  his  own  great  services,  without  a 
motive  but  love  for  his  fellow-creatures,  or  an  ectrthly  reward  save  the 
memory  of  the  good  he  had  achieved." 

{To  he  continued,) 


THE  LATE  JULLA.  KAVANAGH. 

BY  MRS.  CHARLES  MARTIN. 

THE  name  of  Julia  Kavanagh  is,  we  think,  not  so  well  known  in 
Lr^nd  as  it  deserves  to  be,  and  a  few  words  to  remind  Ihe  Fsaden 
of  this  Magazine  that  a  Catholic  Lrishwoman,  who  wastm  acoompliahed 
and  smgolariy  graceful  and  pure  novelist,  as  weU  as  a  skilled  wnter 
of  biogtophy,  has  recently  passed  away,  will  not  be  found  amim  in 
these  pages. 
Aithorugh  not  peiBonally  acquainted  with  Miss  Kavanagh,  the  greater 
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pcirt  of  whoee  life  was  passed  on  the  Oooiiijienit,  the  writer  o£  these  lines 
can,  upon  the  r^Mnrt  of  mutual  aaquaint^yv^ee,  bear  teatimonj  to  the 
manj  admoraJble  aod  exoellent  qualities  of  character  and  disposition 
whicb  were  in  her  allied  to  all  the  charm  of  a  cultivated  mind,  a  lively 
intdUdgience,  and  a  vivid  imagination.  Her  life,  outwardly  rajbher  un- 
eventful, must  yet  have  been  a  happy  one;  for  it  was  filled  with  de- 
lightfal  and  usef id  work,  and  sweetened  by  that  gsrealiest  of  earthly 
joys,  a  pure  and  ardent  affection — ^that  of  a  devoted  daughter  for  an 
id<disiiig  and  s}m^thetio  mother*  So  great  and  profound,  indeed, 
was  that  affection,  that  one  cannot  bear  to  think  of  tha4i  lonely  mother 
now>  in  her  old  age,  infirm  and  almost  blind,  deprived  of  that  loving 
companion  who  lavished  upon  her  not  only  a  child's  tenderness  and 
care,  but  also  sought  sympathy  and  couumI  from  her  in  her  literary 
labours.  Miss  Kavanagh  was  in  the  habit  of  making  the  long  hours 
pass  pleasantly  to  hex  nearly  sightless  parent,  by  reading  aloud  to  her 
as  she  wrote,  discusong  chara^oters  and  weaving  plots  with  her»  Indeed, 
she  occasionally  half  laughin^y  complained  that  Mrs.  Kavanagh's  in- 
vetesate  ob j  ection  to  sad  endings  somewhat  hiampered  her  in  the  concep- 
tion of  those  same  plots ;  &>r,  as  she  argued,  to  make  everybody  happy 
all  round,  is  unfortunately  not  exactly  true  to  Uf e.  But  then,  as  her 
motfaar  replied,  it  is  just  because  there  is  so  mnoh  unhappiness  in  real 
life,  that  in  tales  and  novels,  at  leas^,  people  should  be  made  as  com- 
fortable and  cheerful  as  possible — an  opinion  in  which  many  will  be  dis- 
posed to  agree,  sinfie  one  of  the  obviouB  ends  of  light  literature  should 
be  to  distract  and  amuse  the  mind  rather  than  to  oppress  and  sadden  it. 
Moreover,  though  pathos  and  tragedy  are  in  the  hands  of  a  Dickens, 
a  Thackeray,  a  George  Eliot,  and  the  Mfwt^s  of  Axt,  powerful  elen^ents 
of  intereet  and  effect,  they  may  easily,  undar  less  skilful  treatment, 
degenari^  into  a  painful  and  unhealthy  moarladness,  and  even  a  glaaring 
TulgacK^  of  which  we  have  too  many  Ulustration^  in  the  novels  of  the 
pret^Kt  day.  Be  this  asi  it  may.  Miss  KavflAagh's  stories  transport  us 
at  oBoe  into  a  delightful  region  of  br^tness,  romance,  g^ety,  and 
faaqy,  dashed,  it  is  true,  with  grayer  colours  here  and  there  which 
show  the  author's  cajpabilities  of  touching  the  chords  of  pathos,  and 
her  tender  Sfm^thy  with  sorrow  and  suffering ;  yet  on  the  whole  per- 
vadad  by  a  sense  ol  healthy  happineiss,  and  a  brave  determination  to 
portray  the  brighter,  aepecta-  of  hie  and  human  nature,  which  caiunot 
fail  to  leave  a  pleasant  impression  upon  the  rei^r's  nund. 

These  is,  however,  one  notable  exception  to  thi?  rule  of  h^ppy 
wpfKngft-  It  is  that  of  her  last  and  charming  short  tale,  c^led 
"  deiaeiil'a  Xiove,"  published  in  the  ^ryoiy  for  Dec^nber,  1877,  and 
wlttfih  is  written  im  a,  sad  and.  sorrowful  i^ain  frcon  beg^nnii^  to  end. 
Pechapa  thft  shadow  c^  the  great  change  (she  was  in  her  peaceful 
soutiban  gf»re  before  it  was  published)  had  already  touched  her, 
wbsle  she  wrote,  and  had.  chilled  the  ardour  of  the  bright^and  hopeful 
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fancy  whicli  liad  created  so  many  eharming  and  happy  heroines,  but 
which  now,  for  the  last  time,  painted  the  sad  and  pathetic  figure  of  Cle- 
ment's love — ^poor,  sinful,  passionate,  loving,  and  repentant  Ang^que. 

<'  Julia  Kavanagh,"  says  the  Aeademyy  **  who  died  at  Nice  on  the 
28th  of  October,  1877,  was  the  only  child  of  Morgan  Kavanagh,  a 
gentleman  of  some  note  in  his  time  as  the  author  of  curious  books  on 
^e  science  and  source  of  language.  Of  Irish  birth  (she  was  bom  in 
Thurles  in  1824),  a  residence  in  France  for  some  years  of  her  early  life 
gave  her  a  practical  knowledge  of  tho  manners  of  French  life,  and  the 
traditions  of  French  literature.  In  her  twentieth  year  she  returned  to 
London,  and  at  once  entered  upon  literature  as  a  profession.  Her  first 
work,  entitled  '  Three  Paths,'  a  simple  stoiy  for  children,  appeared  in 
1847 ;  but  her  first  step  in  her  new  life  was  won  by  the  publication,  in 
1848,  of  'Madeleine:  a  Tale  of  Auvergne.'  This  was  followed  by 
'  Women  in  France  during  the  Eighteenth  Century.'  About  1853,  she 
solaced  her  arduous  labours  by  a  lengthened  visit  to  France,  Italy, 
and  Switzerland.  The  fruits  of  her  travels  were  seen,  in  1858,  on  the 
appearance  of  '  Summer  and  Winter  in  the  two  Sicilies.'  She  again 
retiimed,  in  1862,  to  the  familiar  scenes  of  French  literature  with  two 
volumes  on  '  French  Women  of  Letters,'  the  success  of  which  induced 
her  in  the  following  year  to  publish  a  companion  work  on  *  Engliwh 
Women  of  Letters.'  It  would  be  impossible  to  mention  even  the  names 
of  the  novels  from  her  pen  which  passed  through  the  press  in  rapid 
succession.  'Adele'  and  '  Queen  Mab'  were  probably  the  most  suc- 
cessful and  popular.  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  Of  Julia  Kavanagh,  if  of  few  other 
English  female  novelists,  it  may  be  emphatically  said  that  she  left 
*  no  line  which,  when  dying,  she  could  wish  to  blot.' " 

And  to  this  verdict  what  other  word  can  be  added,  or  what  more 
touching  tribute  paid  to  the  labours  of  a  good  and  industrious  life  ? 
To  look  at  Miss  Kavanagh  was,  as  one  of  her  friends  has  remarked, 
to  know  that  she  was  a  woman  not  only  of  high  intellectual  gifts  and 
culture,  but  also  a  deeply  and  practically  religious  one.  In  her  earliest 
stories,  notably  in  that  striking  tale,  ''  Madeleine :  a  Tale  of  Auvergne," 
the  noble  spirit  of  self-sacrifice  and  abnegation  is  beautifully  por- 
trayed; and  in  ''Nathalie,"  one  of  the  best  of  our  author's  novels, 
there  is  a  character — ^that  of  Bose,  the  heroine's  sister — ^whidi  is  almost 
ideal  in  its  saintly  resignation  to  a  sorrowful  and  crushing  fate.  In- 
deed the  original  of  this  pale,  patient,  outwardly  stem,  but  at  heart 
tender  and  loving  Bose,  might  well  be  found  in  the  silent  cell  of  a 
Carmelite  nun,  or  even  in  the  inspired  heroism  of  one  of  the  martyra 
of  our  holy  Faith.  Certain  it  is  that  Bose  would  have  gone  to  the 
stake  or  into  the  arena  had  she  lived  in  the  early  days  of  persecution 
and  trial ;  and  the  exquisite  description  of  her  last  act  of  renunciation, 
the  crowiiing  effort  of  a  life  which  had  been  one  long  chapter  of  patient 
endurance,  when  she  turns  her  longing  and  dying  eyes  from  the 
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orimson  douds  of  the  setting  sun,  is  perhaps  the  best  picture  Miss 
Kavanagh  has  eyer  drawn. 

Buty  as  has  been  already  said,  in  spite  of  these  oocasional  instances 
of  the  more  serious  and  solemn  sides  of  life  and  of  the  deep,  religious 
feeling  of  the  writer,  Miss  Kayanagh's  noyels  are  essentially  light 
ones,  romantic,  some  prudent  readers  may  think  eyen  to  an  excess  now 
and  then,  teeming  with  glowing  descriptions  of  the  foreign  sceneiy  in 
which  they  are  for  the  most  part  laid,  and  aliye  with  the  sparkle  and 
gaiety  of  foreign  manners  and  customs.  Her  canvasses  are  generally 
extremely  crowded,  perhaps  a  little  too  much  so.  Her  characters  are 
always  coming  and  going,  flitting  here  and  there  with  a  restlessness 
and  yiyadty  which  sometimes  embarrass  the  plot ;  but  if  a  little  too 
numerous,  they  are  always  cleverly  and  carefully  drawn,  and  full  of 
life  and  diarm.  Her  heroines  are  simply  irresistible ;  her  heroes  noble 
and  romantic,  though  by  no  means  faultless ;  her  old  ladies  are  the 
most  charming  old  ladies  to  be  met  anywhere — ^witness  the  Canoness 
in  *'  Nathalie" — and  the  other  personages  to  whom  she  introduces  her 
readers  are  lively,  peculiar,  odd,  fanciful,  as  the  case  may  be,  never 
dull  or  heavy,  rarely  disagreeable  or  repulsive,  and  more  rarely  still, 
wicked. 

It  would,  however,  be  doing  but  scant  justice  to  our  author's  literary 
capabilities  and  attainments  were  we  to  criticise  her  as  a  novelist  merely. 
Her  two  volumes  on  ''  French  Women  of  Letters"  would  alone  estab- 
lish her  daim  to  be  regarded  as  a  delightful  and  skilful  biographer. 
In  this  work,  as  well  as  the  companion  one  on  ''  English  Women  of 
Letters,"  her  object,  as  she  says  in  her  preface,  was  to  show  how  far, 
for  die  last  two  centuries  and  more,  women  have  contributed  to  the 
formation  of  the  modem  novel  in  the  two  great  literatures  of  modem 
times,  die  French  and  the  English,  and  also  to  point  out  the  immense 
influence,  whether  for  good  or  evil,  this  kind  of  literature  has  always 
exercised.  Miss  Kavanagh  reminds  us  that  it  is  in  this  branch  of  art 
alone— that  of  the  novel — ^that  women  have  acquired  undisputed  emi- 
nence, and  she  brings  before  us  vividly  and  graphically  a  host  of 
writers,  many  of  whom  though  now  nearly  forgotten,  were  yet  in  their 
day  more  or  less  famous,  and  who,  like  ail  workers,  laid  a  seed  which 
has  since  borne  fruit. 

That  the  fruit  of  her  own  labours  should  be  a  pure  and  useful  one 
seems  to  have  been  the  leading  idea  and  steady  aim  of  Miss  Kavanagh's 
mind«  Though  in  no  sense  a  religious  writer,  the  love  and  triumph  of 
good,  the  hatred  and  ruin  of  evil,  pervaded  evexy  line  she  ever  wrote. 
To  make  a  profitable  use  of  the  gifts  with  which  GKxl  had  lavishly 
endowed  her,  was  to  her  not  alone  a  pleasure  and  a  necessily,  but  also 
a  solemn  and  gladly  accepted  responsibiliiy.  Gentle,  charitable,  and 
meek,  she  was  a  true  and  pious  Christian,  as  well  as  an  intellectual  and 
clever  woman,  giving  thus  a  bright  example  to  her  Catholio  sisters, 
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and  proving  that  a  sincere  and  practical  piety  can  be  aiUed  to  the 
judicious  use  of  an  ardent  and  lively  imagination. 

The  last  few  years  of  Miss  Kavanagh's  life  wwe  spent  im  Nice,  the 
dima^je  of  which  had  been  recommended  for  her  mother^  failing  health ; 
and  there,  on  the  28th  of  last  October,  she  died,  trfter  a  v«y  short  ill- 
ness, preceding  in  the  solemn  journey  that  beloved  mol^ier  whose  o<msi- 
fort  and  joy  she  had  ever  been.  But  though  the  notice  was  short,  and 
the  end  comparatively  sudden — she  had  been  suffering  for  some  monthB 
from  neuralgia,  but  had  not  believed  her  malady  dangerous — dea&  to 
such  as  she  never  comes  but  as  a  friend,  gently  and  tenderly  removiag^ 
the  veil  which  hid  from  her  eager  eyes  the  glory  and  joy  of  the  better 
world  upon  which  her  hopes  were  fastened.  Let  this  thought,  the  only 
one  Tdiich  can  be  offered,  comfort  and  console  her  sorrowing  mother, 
and  help  her  to  bear  a  grief  which  the  light  of  faith  alone  can  render 
tolerable ;  let  it  help  to  fill  that  dreary  void  which  the  loss  of  such  a 
companion  and  such  a  daughter  must  leave. 


SONNET. 
Written  after  reading  Gilherfs  History  of  JDubliiu 

Br  Duns  FLOBJBjrCll  MAOOAlTBr. 

LONG'have  I  loved  the  beauty  of  thy  streets^ 
Fair  Dublin !  long,  with  .unavailing  vows, 
Sig^ied  to  all  guardian  deities  who  rou«a 
The  Spirits  of  dead  Nations  to  new  heats 
Of  life  and  triumph : — vain  the  fond  coBoeitfii 
Nestidng  like  eaves-warmed  doves  'neaUx  patriot  brows  I 
Vain  as  the  '*  Hope"  that  from  thy  Custom  House 
Looks  o'er  the  vacant  bay  in  vain  for  fleets. 
Qi^iioa  alone  brings  baok  the  days  of  yore: 
Look,  look !  what  life  is  in  these  quaint  old.shops — 
The  Icmeliest  lanes  are  rattling  with  the  rear 
Of  ooaoh  and  chair;  faas,  feathers,  flambeaus^  fops 
Flutter  and  flicker  through  yon  open  door, 
Where  Handel's  hand  moves  the  great  organ  stops.* 

*  The  JIfetsiah  was  first  publicly  performed  in  BuUin.  (See  G^bert's  "  History  of 
DaMdi;''  Tol.  i.,  p.  76 ;  Townsend*s  "  Yint  of  Handel  to  Dublin/'  p.  M ;  and  the  Iftnt 
petrnpttpk  of  Dtb  ]Kapotfaer*«  article  in  our  ppesent  Number.) 
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A  CRISIS  IN  NEWFOUNDXAND  HTSTOET. 

BY  THE  RIY.  M*  F.  liOUUS. 

BASNJKATii  the  ahadaw  of  the  quiet  little  pari^  church  of  Clonmel^ 
in  the  heart  of  his  own  beloi^ed  Ireland,  sleeps  a  son  of  the 
seraphic  St.  Prancis,  whose  loyalty  at  a  critical  moment  saved  to  the 
CEOwn  of  Great  Britain  the  island  of  Newfoundland,  the  oldest  of 
Britain's  colonial  possessions,  and  the  key  to  her  vast  doiDodnions  in  the 
Western  World.  This  good  and  useful  man  was  Dr.  O'Donnell,  the 
patriarch  and  founder  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  Newfoundland. 

I  purpose  to  devote  a  short  paper  to  this  interesting  chapter  in  the 
histoiy  of  the  great  island  in  which  my  lot  is  cast,  as  a  tribute  to  the 
good  old  bishop's  memoiy  in  the  first  instance,  and  with  the  collateral 
purpose  of  pointing  once  more  to  the  fact — frequently  forgotten  or  but 
ill  understood — that  Caiholio  loyalty  is  a  duty  and  an  affair  of  con- 
science, and  that  prelates  and  priests  not  only  inculcate  this  doctrine, 
but  also  in  the  praetice  of  their  own  Hves  show  iheir  people  how  to  be 
governed  by  its  lessons. 

But  at  ^e  outset  I  am  confronted  with  a  difficulty,  as  the  question 
suggests  itself,  may  I  not  be  assuming  too  much  in  taking  for  granted 
that  the  readers  of  the  Ibish  Mokthly  are  even  slightly  aequainted 
with  Newfoundland,  her  history,  and  her  people  ?  Too  true  it  is  that 
until  very  latefy  Newfoundland,  even  to  ourselves,  wes  a  ierra  tneojimia, 
her  histoiy  unknown  or  uneared  for,  her  geograpMoal  limits  undeter- 
mined, her  wondefful  mineral  wealth  undiscovwed ;  and  equally  true 
it  is  that,  of  those  who  have  elected  to  be  her  historians,  not  a  few 
hare  gioxied  in  playing  the  rdle  of  txaducers,  seemingly  satisfied  if 
they  be  witty  and  antithetical,  at  no  matter  what  expense  to  truth. 
Now  and  again  some  wandering  minstr^,  or  half-pay  cheers,  have 
ooodesoended  to  write  some  chaptersof  our  history  or  give  to  the  woiid 
some  etdiingB  of  Newfoundland  life,  and  they  have  had  this  m^t, 
tlMit  thsy  were  so  monsirously  imtmthf  ul  that  they  canied  with  them 
Aeb  own  refutation,  nay,  even  they  have  furnished  us  with  quite  as 
nmch  fun  and  laughter  for  the  firende  in  the  wintw's  evening  as  the 
Londoner  finds  in  his  Punch  or  in  the  caricatures  of  Qilray.  It  is  then 
no  wonder  that  tibe  majoiily  of  pec^le  have  but  ha^,  undefined  notions 
of  Newfoundland,  and  if  they  have  ooeauons  to  speak  of  it  at  all,  they 
win  tdl  yon,  as  I  have  sometimes  been  told^  that  it  is  a  place  remaiks- 
aUefor  sfdendid  dogs,  ezoelleut  codfish,  aad  abundaaoe  of  fog — a  very 
reahnof  mist  aad  sboif— and  I  have  often  thought  they  ima^pne  that 
aSeivfiiiaiMDaiukr  is-  but.  a.  slight  improvement  on  aa  AfrioaB.  daimr 
ArtOtthespkndiddo^s,  I  ha:ve  seen  and  heard  move  of  th^OEL 
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in  noVelettee,  saying  the  hero's  or  heroine's  life  at  a  critical  point,  than  I 
have  ever  seen  in  Newfoundland;  the  excellent  codfish  is  getting  scarcer 
and  dearer  every  year;  and  as  to  fog,  why,  we  cannot  daim  a  monopoly 
by  the  side  of  our  maritinie  neighbours ;  and  in  a  question  of  compe- 
tition, supposing  it  were  saleable — a  marketable  commodity — ^why, 
London  fog,  as  to  quality  and  quantity  would,  as  far  as  we  are  con- 
cerned, command  the  market.  Hence,  I  would  say,  that  our  friends 
across  the  water  must  look  up  some  new  attributes  to  be  predicated  of 
us  in  the  future. 

The  ocean  traveller  has  helped  not  a  little  to  perpetuate  the  notion 
of  Newfoundland  being  the  home  of  fog.  For  as  he  speeds  x)n  his  way 
across  the  Atlantic  to  the  cities  of  the  Western  Eepublic,  sure  enough 
he  meets  that  great  submarine  island,  called  the  Great  Bank  of  New- 
foundland, where  the  arctic  and  equatorial  currents  meeting,  and  inter- 
mingling their  hot  and  cold  waters,  produce  ''  the  fog  on  the  Banks." 
Never  reflecting  how  far  off  these  Banks  are  from  Newfoundland,  our 
traveller  pities  the  dwellers  of  this  land,  and  thinks  they  are  doomed, 
like  the  icebound  spirits  of  Dante's  ^'  Inferno,"  to  life-long  misery, 
left  to  starve  amid  snow,  and  ice,  and  blinding  fog.  Little  does  he 
know  that  Newfoundland  lies  three  hundred  miles  away  in  the  latitudes 
of  the  vine-growing  hills  of  France,  and  hardly  more  affected  by  the 
fog  on  the  Banks  than  are  the  sunny  valleys  of  Italy  and  Spain  by  the 
eternal  snows  of  Alp  or  Apennine. 

Within  five  days'  sail  of  Queenstown,  boldly  standing  out  as  the 
sentinel  of  the  water-gate  of  the  Saint  Laurence,  with  harbours  and 
bays  to  shelter  the  ships  of  ten  British  navies,  from  whence  they  could 
sweep  the  whole  American  coast,  Newfoundland  is  destined  in  the 
near  future  to  acquire  a  position  higher  and  more  consonant  with  her 
great  natural  and  acquired  resources,  and  becoming,  as  we  hope,  the 
connecting-link  in  the  ocean  and  land-highway  of  travel  between  the 
old  and  new  world,  we  may  surely  hope  to  see  the  fog  that  has  enoiroled 
her  history  dispersed  and  dissipated ;  and  the  sterling  virtues  her  sons 
have  inherited  from  their  fathers,  and  their  genuine  warmheartedness, 
another  heirloom  from  the  old  land,  being  better  known,  will,  we  trust, 
be  more  prized  and  appreciated.  But  I  must  beg  my  reader's  pardcm 
for  this  digression,  and  hasten  to  write  my  chapter  of  history,  telling 
how  this  great  bastion  of  British  power  was  saved  by  the  loyaliy  of 
the  first  Catholic  bishop. 

Towards  the  dose  of  the  eighteenth  and  the  beginning  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  whilst  in  Europe  the  thrones  and  traditions  of  a  thousand 
years  were  disappearing  beneath  the  advancing  wave  of  democracy, 
the  new  world  was  not  wholly  free  from  like  disturbing  elements. 
America  had  just  won  her  freedom,  and  was  inviting  the  emigrant  to 
her  shores.  Newfoundland,  too,  was  becoming  known  as  a  great  place 
for  making  money,  where  law,  liberty,  and  licence  were  identical  terms 
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or  at  least  confounded.  The  rich  fisheries  of  Newfoundland  early 
diverted  the  westward  stream  of  emigration,  and  a  great  many  of  the 
E^ighsh  servants,  who  came  out  for  the  summer  fishery,  made  it  their 
liome.  Thousands  of  our  Irish  forefathers,  because  th^  loved  their 
FaiUi  better  than  their  country,  andTruthbetter  than  riches  or  friends, 
had  to  go  out  across  the  ocean  the  weary  way  of  exiles  in  the  hope  of 
practising  their  faith  freely  in  this  western  land.  Many,  too,  of  the 
starving  wretches  who,  after  the  rebellion  of  '98,  had  been  hunted  on 
the  hills,  sought  a  home  in  Newfoundland,  and  they  brought  with 
them  a  hearty  hatred  of  British  misrule,  a  willingness  to  join  in  any 
rebellion  against  British  power,  and  a  deep  feeling  (begotten  of  injuiy 
and  outrage)  that  an  Englishman  was  as  truly  an  Irishman's  foe  as  a 
Spamsh  paleface  appeared  to  the  enslaved  and  plundered  Indian. 
Many  others,  too,  had  come  from  various  lands,  who  took  their  creed 
and  catechism  from  no  divine  source,  who  could  give  chapter  and  verse 
more  readily  from  Voltaire  and  Paine's  '^  Age  of  Beason"  than  from 
their  bibles  or  their  prayer-books,  and  who,  though  small  in  number, 
made  up  for  this  deficiency  by  their  audacity.  Add  to  this,  that  the 
state  of  the  labour-market,  the  relations  between  master  and  servant 
were  in  a  deplorable  condition,  might  generally  constituting  right ;  that 
justice  was  dispensed  in  the  most  primitive  form  by  surrogate  captains 
and  self-constituted  judges :  and  my  readers,  remembering  these  facts, 
▼01  have  no  difficulty  in  seeing  that  there  were  sufficient  elements  in 
Newfoundland  for  a  widespread  disaffection. 

Theyear  1 800  saw  these  various  elements  of  discontent  fusingtogether, 
and  wild  spirits,  who  were  ambitious  of  power  and  loved  revolution, 
were  not  wanting  to  lead.  A  conspiracy  was  formed  in  St.  John's  and 
the  neighbouring  towns  and  hamlets,  and  soon  spread  not  only,  as  the 
old  bishop  said,  through  the  ''maddened  scum  of  the  populace,"  but 
found  its  way  into  the  mess-rooms  of  the  garrisons.  At  this  date  it  is 
difficult  to  say  what  exactiy  were  the  ultimate  aims  of  the  conspirators, 
for  the  Qovemment  authorities  hushed  the  matter  up  as  far  as  they 
were  able,  the  more  especially  as  rebellion  and  disaffection  were  rife 
amongst  the  British  troops  in  many  parts  of  the  world,  and  the  mutiny 
of  Uie  Nore  but  a  few  years  previously  had  endangered  the  safety  of 
Bog^d's  wooden  walls.  It  is  at  least  certain  that  the  destruction  of 
some  of  the  principal  inhabitants  was  planned,  the  seizure  of  the  several 
ports,  the  destruction  of  the  ot>nozious  churches,  the  erecting  of  New- 
foundland into  a  republic,  and  calling  on  free  America  to  protect  them 
against  British  power. 

In  1796,  four  years  before  the  time  I  write  of.  Pope  Pius  VI.,  the 
illustrious  confessor  of  the  faith,  had  established  the  Catholic  Church 
in  Newfoundland  on  what  has  proved  to  be  a  solid  foundation ;  and  in 
appointing  Dr.  O'Donnell  first  bishop,  he  gave  to  the  scattered  flock  a 
rigUant  and  faithful  pastor  who  knew  his  flock  and  was  known  by 
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them.  In  his  lia^py  oonveoELt-lioiiie  in  the  old  land  he  had  eleoted  the 
hard  lot  (hnmazdywBpeaking)  4>f  ihe  misakmaiy,  and  going  out  from  his 
brethren  and  his  father's  house  he  devoted  himseH  to  the  poor  forgotten 
•ones  of  Gbd  who  in  this  faixiff  land — ^which  then  seemed  so  nmdi 
iaxiher  c^^-^^mngeoed  for  the  Bread  of  Life.  In  1784,  he  liinded  in 
Newfoundland,  and,  with  the  eeal  for  souls  that  characterised  his  great 
father  St.  Francis,  he  went  about,  reclaiming  the  scattered  ones  of  the 
Lord's  fold ;  and  though  beset  by  difficulties  and  dangers,  thwarted  by 
the  gpoveming  authorities  and  the  power  of  the  dominant  church,  for- 
bidden even  to  build  a  little  chapel  where  llie  holy  sacriBee  of  the 
Mass  might  be  o£tered,  with  the  threat  of  banishment  or  imprisonment 
hanging  over  him,  he  i^dll  persevered  in  his  holy  work,  and  where 
English  Catholic  noblemen  had  failed  to  sow  the  seeds  of  Catholicity,  the 
humble  Franciscan  friar  succeeded ;  where  the  lilies  of  France  had  faded, 
the  shamrocks  of  Irelaxid  bloomed.  The  poor  missionary  was  more 
than  compensated  for  his  toils  by  the  salvation  of  many  souls,  and  by 
that  unspeakable  love  that  went  out  from  the  poor  Catholic  hearts  to 
their  So^^arth  Aroon,  cherished  and  prized  in  exile,  even  more  than 
in  the  old  land  at  home.  And  when  the  ^spels  were  laid  on  the 
shoulders  of  this  holy  Franciscan  friar,  and  the  ndtre  was  plaoed  on 
his  head,  he  returned  to  his  old  missionary  life,  performing  single- 
handed  the  duties  of  curate,  pastor,  and  bishop.  For  he  was  not  of 
that  race  of  whom  the  poet  has  sung  who  **  build  unto  their  souls  a 
lordly  pleasure-house  wherein  at  ease  for  aye  to  dwell." 

The  intimate  commimion  that  existed  between  the  bishop  and  his 
people  nmde  it  impossible  for  many  of  them  to  be  connected  with  a 
conspiracy  without  his  having  some  knowledge  of  it.  Li  April  of  the 
year  1800,  the  plans  of  the  leaders  were  sujO&ciently  matured,  and  a  day 
(Sunday)  was  appointed  for  their  accomplishment.  To  save  his  people 
from  the  guilt  and  miseries  of  revolution,  the  good  old  bishop  put  him- 
self in  communication  with  the  authorities,  having  first  exacted  a 
promise  that  there  would  be  no  bloody  reprisals  if  the  danger  cotdd  be 
quietly  averted.  Major-GFeneral  Skerret  and  the  military  commanders 
were  dismayed  when  they  became  aware  of  the  extent  of  the  conspiracy. 
They  had  no  war-vessels  to  call  on,  for  the  governor  had  gone  to 
England  with  the  fleet  for  the  winter.  There  were  no  steam-packets 
or  submarine  telegraphs  in  those  days ;  and  so  the  forts  must  be  silent, 
and  the  gates  unguarded.  There  was  only  one  man  able  to  cope  with 
the  crisis.  If  he,  the  poor  Franciscan  monk,  the  hard-working  mis- 
sionary, could,  by  his  great  personal  influence,  and  by  his  authority  as 
priest  and  bishop,  exorcise  the  spirit  of  revolt  in  the  townspeople,  all 
might  be  well. 

The  Sunday  morning  came.  Some  j^usible  excuses  were  devised 
for  the  non-attendance  of  the  soldiers  at  the  several  places  of  worship ; 
and,  broken  up  into  small  parties,  they  were  kept  on  .active  duty 
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during  the  day.  Br.  O'Boimell,  addressing  his  people  daring  Mass, 
told  thorn  once  more  the  nrondrous  stoiy  oi  Eedemption — 

**Told  them  of  the  Virgin  Mary 
And  her  blessed  Son  the  Saviour : 
Hdw  fie  fasted,  prayed,  and  laboured, 
How  the*  Jews,  the  tribe  aecura^d, 
Mocked  Him,  scourged  Him,  crucified  Him* — 

and  how  He  not  only  forgave  them,  bnt  prayed  on  the  oroes  for  their 
salvation.  Beseeching  them  as  they  hoped  for  salvation  to  imitate 
that  Saviour  in  the  forgiveness  of  their  enemies,  the  holy  pastor  told 
than  of  his  knowledge  of  the  conspiracy,  and  exerted  all  his  eloquence 
to  dissuade  those  of  his  flock  who  had  joined  in  it  from  following  so 
wioked  and  f  ooHfih  a  course, 

Many  are  the  stories  handed  down  ahout  this  eventful  day.  We 
are  told  liow  some  of  the  maddened  populace  regarded  the  prelate  as 
a  traitor ;  how  some  besought  him  not  to  abandon  them  as  they  in- 
tended making  him  one  of  the  heads  of  their  republic;  and  how 
others  told  him  of  the  wrongs  they  had  suffered  in  their  native  land, 
ivchero  theLt*  faith  was  proscribed,  their  pastors  murdered  or  banished, 
the  cabins  that  had  sheltered  their  childhood  ruthlessly  overturned, 
and  the  Hght  of  their  flresides  quenched  for  evermore.  But  the  good 
biahop  knew  how  to  deal  with  all  their  moods  and  dispel  their  de- 
hisions.  €k>ing  fearlessly  into  every  quarter  of  the  city,  he  exerted 
his  w^-won  influence  over  aU  daeses  and  denominations^  and  reasoned 
and  persuaded  them  to  return  to  the  counsels  of  peace  and  obedience. 
Many  of  the  conspirators  who  did  not  belong  to  his  floek,  were  moved 
by  his  saintly  sweetness,  an^  disarmed  by  the  remembrance  that  he 
had  borne  with  themselves  a  full  measure  of  the  troubles  and  trials  of 
that  dask  period. 

When  the  day,  on  which  the  ringing  of  a  bell  or  the  firing  of  a 
gun  might  have  been  signal  enough  for  the  soldiery  to  rush  out  and 
fmteirnise  with  an  excited  mob,  had  passed  ofE  without  disturbance,  all 
«ht86es  of  the  inhabitants  of  St.  John's^  vied  with  each  other  in  testify- 
hig  thmr  gratitude  to  the  old  bishop.  They  presented  him  with  a 
aher  urn  bearing  an  inscription  commemorative  of  his  wise  and 
conrageoiis  conduxjt ;  and  both  the  governor  and  people  memorialised 
the  king  to  bestow  'Some  signal  mark  of  favour  in  acknowledgment 
of  his  patriotic  services.  The  signal  mark  of  favour  -was  the  not  very 
munificent  pension  of  fifty  poimds  a  year.  **  In  this  matter,  however," 
writes  Dr.  lCulloek,t  our  late  Bishop  of  St.  John's,  **they  acted  con- 
sist^dtly .  Ototholie  loyalty  ie  an  aflair  of  conscience, '  and  consequently, 
Br.  (yDonnell  only  gave  to  Caesar  what  was  due  to  G»ffiur.    As  long, 


*  Longfellow*8  "  Song  of  Hiawatha." 
t  Two  Lectures  on  Newfoundland,  I860. 
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however,  as  rewards  are  given  by  the  nation  to  those  who  do  their 
duty,  especially  when  that  duty  beoomes,  through  extraordinary  cir- 
cumstances, a  great  public  benefit,  so  long  will  the  stinginess  of  the 
Government  of  that  day  be  condemned  by  right-thinking  men." 

For  many  years  after  this  eventful  period  the  old  man  laboured 
earnestly  among  his  scattered  flock,  until,  having  passed  the  allotted 
span  of  human  life,  he  retired,  amidst  the  benedictions  of  the  people  of 
Newfoundland,  to  lay  his  bones  in  the  land  of  his  fathers.  In  the 
old  land,  far  away  from  the  new  land  which  he  had  loved  and  laboured  ^ 
for,  rests  the  first  Bishop  of  St.  John's.  But,  though  nO  bust  nor 
tablet  commemorates  his  name,  he  is  not  forgotten  in  the  country 
which  he  evangelised.  The  Church  he  founded  has  grown  vigorous 
and  fruitful,  counting  to-day  well-nigh  half  the  population  of  New- 
foundland amongst  its  members,  and  especially  blessed  in  being  ruled 
by  prelates  who  are  worthy  to  wear  the  mantle  of  its  saintly  patriarch 
and  founder. 

Since  Dr.  O'Donnell's  time  the  aspects  of  life  in  Newfoundland 
have  changed  vexy  much  for  the  better.  Thanks  to  the  energy  of  our 
Irish  Catholic  forefathers,  we  enjoy  all  the  advantages  of  the  British 
Constitution,  together  with  the  f ullbenefit  of  self-government.  We  have, 
thank  God,  bo  ctying  grievances  to  vex  us,  no  alien  church  to  support 
directly  or  indirectly,  no  crushing  land-laws  that  might  give  employ- 
ment to  crow-bar  brigades.  We  have  Catholic  education,  and  freedom 
for  all.  The  loyal  and  law-abiding  dispositions  of  our  people  are  so 
well  assured  that  a  handful  of  policemen  suffices  to  protect  us.  Be- 
ligious  animosities  rarely  break  out  except  in  the  declamations  of 
stump  orators  and  quack  legislators,  or  in  the  bickerings  of  rival 
editors  who  now  and  then  treat  us  to  some  fine  specimens  of  home- 
made theology.  Sometimes  there  may  be  a  tumidt  growing  out  of 
election  contests ;  and  then  the  successor  of  Dr.  O'Donnell  has  the 
traditional  right  of  acting  as  Lord  High  Constable  until  peace  is  re- 
stored. Not  without  good  reason  has  this  quasi-governing  power 
been  associated  with  the  office  of  the  Catholic  bishop,  and  not  fightly 
has  it  been  used.  Many  a  time  their  presence  has  calmed  an  infuri- 
ated mob ;  and  I  have  in  my  memoxy  a  very  vivid  picture  of  a  summer's 
evening,  not  twenty  years  ago,  when,  had  it  not  been  for  the  bravery 
of  another  son  of  St.  Francis  and  another  child  of  the  shamrock  land, 
our  last  grand  old  bishop,  Newfoundland  might  have  had  to  mourn 
over  many  a  son  ''  untimely  slain." 

My  paper  has  outgrown  the  narrow  limits  I  set  myself,  but  I  must 
say  a  few  words  more.  The  preacher  expounds  his  parable,  and  then 
shows  its  application.  I  have  written  my  little  chapter  of  colonial 
histoty :  I  may  point  its  moral ;  and  it  is  this.  When  heated  pamphleteers 
indulge  in  their  platitudes  against  Catholic  loyalty,  and  ask  for  proofs 
of  our  fidelity  as  citizens,  we  may  safely  give  the  answer  our  Saviour 
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gave  to  the  disciples  of  the  Baptist :  ^'  Oo  and  tell  of  the  things  which 
you  have  seen  and  heard."  The  secolarists  who  so  bigotedlj  declaim 
against  bigotrj  and  insist  on  banishing  religion  from  the  schoolroom — 
have  they  read  history?  have  they  read  the  human  heart?  and  have 
they  any  substitute  to  offer  for  the  restraining  and  ciyilising  influences 
of  that  religion  which  they  wish,  at  the  best,  to  ignore  ?  Pointing  to 
such  scenes  as  I  have  here  described,  pointing  to  the  influence  exer- 
cised in  many  trying  times  by  the  Catholic  religion  on  those  who  really 
let  themselyes  be  guided  by  its  principles,  we  are  justified  in  saying : 
here  is  our  practical  answer  to  the  fond  theories  of  impudent  sciolists 
and  ignorant  bigots. 


WINTER  INFLUENCES. 

BT  M.   LI  TOUCHB. 

I  LOOK  around  me  o'er  the  saddened  earth, 
I  gaze  into  the  clouds  and  find  no  sky ; 
No  sound  of  Nature's  soft,  harmonious  mirth 

Lessens  the  sorrow  of  the  wind's  long  sigh — 
The  turbid  river  wails  in  flowing  darkly  by. 

There's  nothing  left  but  hope  to  make  me  glad, 
Joy  yanished  when  the  moon  of  harvest  waned ; 

I  scarce  remember  all  the  bliss  I  had 
When  primrose  constellations  had  attained 

Their  zenith,  and  the  thorn  its  reddest  glory  gained. 

It  was  a  dream,  a  thing  that  could  not  be — 
Gbld  never  clothed  with  light  that  furzy  hill — 

No  throng  of  tender  blossoms  clustered  free 
Over  the  thorny  tangle  by  the  rill — 

And  yet  the  dead  reeds  shake  their  broken  plumage  still ! 

Ah,  yes !  the  winter  wind  that  stirs  the  reeds, 

The  ruined  reeds,  in  summer-time  so  fair. 
Sings  a  low  song  of  hope  to  one  who  heeds 

The  mystic  voices  trembling  in  the  air — 
Not  Death  (it  sings)  but  Life,  is  latent  everywhere.  . 

VOL.  -VI.  9 
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Believe  (it  smgs)  and  trust  iiie  liappy  past — 

Look  back  through  light  of  truth,  not  mist  of  dreams ; 

Life,  blossom,  sunshine,  are  the  things  that  last ; 
The  deathly  force  which  now  eternal  seems 

Will  die  beneath  the  smile  of  April's  morning  beams. 

Thus  through  the  broken  reeds  the  wind  sings  low, 
The  same  wild  wind  that  beat  the  last  leaf  down ; 

And  I  remember  how  I  used  to  know, 

By  wind-swept  fall  of  scaly  leaflets  brown, 

How  kindly  gales  prepared  the  woodlands*  emerald  crown. 

This  is  not  death,  but  sleep  of  hoarded  Life — 

Not  silence,  but  a  pausing  melody : 
Not  Fate,  but  Wisdom,  rules  the  ordered  strife 

Where  angry  waters  rush  and  s«ui  winds  sigh ; 
Confusion,  evil,  pain — ^these  are  the  things  that  die. 


INTERMEDIATE  EDUCATION  IN  IRELAND. 
An  Address.* 

B7  LOBD   EML7. 

EVERY  one  who  aspires  to  do  good  in  his  generation  must  constantly 
be  educating  himseK.  The  longer  we  live,  and  the  more  we  know, 
the  more  clearly  we  see  how  vast  is  the  field  of  knowledge ;  just  as 
when  one  of  us  strolls  up  Woodcock  Hill  on  a  fine  Sunday  evening-, 
the  higher  he  ascends  the  more  he  sees  of  the  Shannon  widening  out 
before  him.  The  main  object  you  have  in  view  in  joining  such  an  Asso- 
ciation as  that  which  I  address  is  to  educate  yourselves.  It  is  fitting, 
then,  to  inquire  what  is  our  position  as  to  education  ?  how  do  we  stand  as 
compared  to  the  rest  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  with  other  countries, 
and  especially  as  compared  with  our  Protestant  fellow-countrymen  ?  I 
will  try  to  answer  these  questions. 

A  perfect  educational  system  would  provide  both  primary  and  in- 
termediate schools,  accessible  to  all,  and  by  means  of  burses  and  other 
rewards,  would  enable  the  most  industrious  and  clever  boys  in  lower 
or  primary  schools  to  go  to  superior  schools  and  colleges  and  subsist  in 
them.  In  Scotland,  for  instance,  most  primary  schools  have  classes 
where  clever  boys  are  prepared  for  the  intermediate  schools  and 

*  To  the  Catholic  Literary  Institute  of  Limerick,  January  11th,  1878 
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the  universitiefl.  Twenty-five  per  cent,  of  the  students  in  these  nniver* 
sities  are  the  sons  of  labourers  and  artisans,  and  it  has  be^i  the  great 
strength  and  honotlr  of  the  Scoteh  uniyersities  to  have  drafted  abiHty 
into  them  from  the  poorest  portions  of  the  population.  I  will  read  to 
jou  the  result  of  this  system  as  described  in  the  report  of  a  BoyalCom- 
miBsion  on  endowed  schools,  presided  over  by  the  late  Lord  Taunton. 
"  In  every  comer  of  Scotland,  in  the  islands  as  well  as  the  highlands, 
among  the  shepherds  of  the  Grampians,  and  the  fishennen  of  Argyle- 
shire,  as  well  as  among  the  weavers  of  Paisley  and  the  colliers  of  Ayr 
and  Dumfries,  the  influence  of  one  or  the  other  of  the  four  universities 
is  keenly  felt.  The  poorest  rural  school  strives  to  prepare  its  pupils 
for  intermediate  schools  or  for  universities.  Schools  in  general  are 
better  attended  on  account  of  the  stimulus  given  by  the  universities  to 
the  desire  for  knowledge.  The  prospect  of  concluding  his  education 
with  a  university  course  and  of  winning  a  competitive  burse  is  present 
to  the  mind  of  every  clever  boy  of  every  dass — even  the  poorest — 
throughout  the  whole  kingdom.  Before  all  things,"  the  Boyal  Com- 
missioners say,  ''the  wishes  of  the  people  and  the  parents  must  be  met. 
With  the  people  what  we  do  may  be  imperfect :  without  them  we  shall 
probably  do  little  or  nothing." 

Such  is  the  ideal  of  national  education.  I  have  shown  you  the  ex- 
tent to  which  that  ideal  is  realised  in  Scotland.  It  concerns  every 
young  man  and  every  parent  of  a  family  in  this  room  to  ask  himself  to 
what  extent  it  is  realised  in  Ireland.  Irishmen  have  to  compete  with 
Scotehmen  in  the  battle  of  life,  in  banks,  in  mercantile  establishments, 
as  stewards,  as  gardeners,  in  the  civil  service.  Have  we  the  oppor- 
tunities the  Scotchman  has?  Has  the  clever  boy  in  our  primary 
schools  the  prospect  of  concluding  his  education  at  a  imiversity  ?  Jb 
the  winning  of  competitive  burses,  to  enable  them  to  maintain  them- 
selves at  intermediate  schools,  in  universities,  present  to  the  mind  of 
every  clever  boy  of  every  class,  even  the  poorest,  throughout  the  whole 
of  Ireland?  Above  all,  are  the  wishes  of  the  parents  and  of  the  people 
met  in  our  educational  system  ?  The  answer  to  this  question  is  very 
simple.  Our  primary  education,  with  some  exceptions  as  to  a  proper 
supply  of  training  schools  for  masters  and  mistresses,  on  which  I  will 
not  detain  you  now,  is  satisfactory.  In  the  examinations  for  the  lower 
branches  of  the  Civil  Service,  where  the  pupils  of  the  primary  schools 
of  each  portion  of  the  United  Kingdom  compete  with  one  another,  the 
Irish,  in  proportion  to  their' number,  gain  many  more  places  than  the 
English  or  Scoteh  do.  But  higher,  so  far  as  endowed  education  goes, 
we  cannot  arrive.  Like  those  trees  near  Miltown  or  Kilkee,  cut  off  by 
the  blasts  of  the  Atlantic,  our  education  is  stunted.  In  no  civilised 
country  in  the  world  is  so  little  done  by  endowment  or  public  grant  for 
higher  education  as  for  us.  In  England,  out  of  every  100,000  of  the 
population,  144  are  attending  endowed  intermediate  schools ;  in  Soot- 
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land,  375 ;  in  Prussia,  358.    Of  the  Protestant  population  of  Ireland, 
199;  of  the  Catholic,  2. 

If  we  want  to  realise  the  effects  produced  by  this  inf erioriiy,  we 
must  look  at  Irishmen  out  of  their  own  country,  and  I  can  assist  you 
in  your  estimate  of  these  effects  by  the  very  highest  authority.  I  wish 
that  eveiy  man  in  Limerick  would  get  the  letter  of  Sir  Charles  Gayan 
Duffy,  written  to  me  three  years  ago,  off  by  heart.  He  has,  as  you 
know,  been  twice  Prime  Minister  of  Victoria.  Now  he  is  the  Speaker 
of  their  House.  He  tells  me  that  for  twenty  years  his  position  in  Aus- 
tralia brought  under  his  notice  a  constant  stream  of  immigrants  from 
Ireland.  ''  They  had  natural  intelligence,  good  conduct  and  integrity, 
but  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  they  had  been  educated  neither  sys- 
tematically nor  thoroughly.  This  deficiency  was  most  notable  in  the 
middle  dasses.  In  a  country  where  men  will  pay  liberally  for  skilled 
*  labour  or  disciplined  intelligence ;  where,  if  you  have  learned  any  pro- 
fession or  pursuit  thoroughly,  you  may  confidently  count  upon  Hying 
by  it,  a  flood  of  young  men,  often  singularly  bright  and  genial  crea- 
tures, came  to  offer  themselves  in  a  market  that  had  no  place  or  open- 
ing for  them.  At  an  age  when  young  Scotchmen  are  earning  a  good 
income,  and  when  yotmg  Americans  have  made  a  position  in  life,  they 
were  still  in  search  of  some  short  cut  to  that  success  which  is  only 
reached  by  the  road  of  xuseful  training  and  steady  industry." 

I  have  called  your  attention  to  the  difference  between  our  educa- 
tional position  and  that  of  our  Scotch  fellow-subjects.  Now  let  us  look 
for  a  few  moments  upon  the  position  of  Irish  Protestants  as  contrasted 
with  ours.  They  had,  until  1871,  seven,  they  have  still  six,  of  the  Royal 
Schools  founded  by  James  the  First  and  Charles  the  First.  The  income 
of  these  schools  is  about  £7,000  a  year.  At  the  time  of  the  Boyal 
Conmiission,  which  was  appointed  in  1868,  they  had  311  pupils,  of 
whom  only  three  were  Catholics.  Exhibitions  in  Trinity  College 
of  the  value  of  £1,200  a  year  are  provided  for  their  pupils.  The 
late  Government  appointed  a  Catholic  master  to  the  Banagher  Boyal 
School.  The  last  year  that  the  school  was  under  a  Protestant  mas- 
ter, it  had  ten  P^testant  and  no  Catholic  boarders.  Now  it  has 
nine  Catholic  and  no  Protestant  boarders — a  pretty  clear  proof  that 
Protestant  parents  are  as  decidedly  in  favour  of  denominational  edu- 
cation as  Catholic  parents  are. 

I  now  come  to  the  Erasmus  Smith's  intermediate  schools,  with  an 
income  of  about  £4,500.  They,  too,  have  provided  in  Trinity  College 
valuable  prizes  for  their  pupils,  who,  in  1863,  numbered  160,  23 
only  of  whom  were  Catholics.  The  intermediate  schools  of  private 
foundation  are  16  in  number,  with  an  income  of  £3,200  per 
annum.  Two  of  these  intermediate  schools  have  lately  been 
placed  under  Catholic  teachers ;  the  rest  are  exclusively  Protestant. 
There  are  nine  other  endowed  intermediate  schools  exdusively  Pro- 
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teetant,  with  an  income  of  £3,000  per  annum.  In  additiont  there  are 
the  old  oharter-schools  which  have  about  500  resident  pupils.*  The 
resolt  is,  as  I  haye  stated  that,  in  1870,  there  were  two  Catholics  to 
ereiy  100,000  of  the  Catholic,  and  199  Protestants  to  erery  100,000  of 
the  Protestant  population  at  endowed  intermediate  schools.  These 
proportions  have  been  slightly  modified,  by  three  Catholic  having  been 
substituted  for  Protestant  masters. 

This  is  a  sad  and  painful  picture.  How  are  you  to  overcome  such 
disadvantages?  Are  you  to  run  on  in  a  race  in  which  you  are  so 
unjustly  weighted?  But  do  not  give  way  to  unmanly  feelings  of 
despondency.  You  are  suffering  a  grievous  injustice.  It  is  as  unjust 
to  refuse  you  the  same  means  of  earning  your  livelihood  or  rising  in 
the  world,  that  your  f  ellow-cotmtrymen  by  their  educational  endowments 
possess,  as  it  was  formerly  to  exclude  you  absolutely  from  lucrative 
professions  open  to  them.  But  this  grievance  is  the  last  link  of  the 
chain  of  your  disabilities ;  all  the  rest  are  gone.  Becollect  that  at  the 
time  the  endowments  I  have  described  were  founded.  Catholic  endow- 
ments for  education  were  illegal.  No  Catholic  could  found  a  school ; 
no  Catholic  could  teach  in  a  schooL  What  a  daim,  what  an  irresistible 
daim  this  gives  you  on  the  legislature.  It  is  not  the  fault  of 
Catholics  that  they  have  no  ancient  educational  endowments.  The 
inequality  was  created  by  the  legislature ;  they  are  botmd  in  honour 
and  conscience  to  redress  it.  Before  1781  no  Catholic  schoolmaster 
was  allowed  to  keep  any  school  in  Ireland,  and  the  Act  passed 
in  that  year,  to  allow  persons  professing  tiie  Popish  religion  to 
teach  schools  in  this  kingdom,  provided  that  nothing,  however  oon- 
firmedy  should  be  construed  to  allow  the  creation  or  endowment  of  any 
Popish  university  or  college,  or  endowed  schools,  or  to  allow  any  person 
professing  the  Popish  religion  to  teach  or  keep  such  schools  without 
getting  a  license  from  the  Protestant  bishop,  which  he  may  revoke  at 
his  Measure.  I  have  in  my  hand  a  charge  delivered  by  Sir  Eiohard 
Cos,  the  Chairman  of  the  county  of  Cork,  about  the  middle  of  the  last 
century,  inculcating  the  necessity  of  putting  the  laws  against  Catholic 
schoolmasters  vigorously  into  force.  After  some  general  remarks  he 
proceeds  as  follows : — 

''What  these  laws  may  not  effect  we  have  great  reason  to  hope 
▼01  be  at  length  perfected  by  that  noble,  useful,  and  truly  religious 
undertaking  of  the  Incorporated  Society  for  promoting  Protestant 
schools,  to  which  every  lover  of  the  Englic^  Protestant  interest  in  this 
kingdom  oweth  his  countenance,  favour,  and  assistance.  That  this 
desirable  end  might  be  the  easier  and  more  certainly  gained,  and  that 
Papists,  who  would  give  their  children  any  education,  might  be  put 
under  a  necessity  of  sending  them  to  Protestant  schools,  it  is  enacted 

*  So  late  at  the  year  1819  these  echools,  founded  for  the  avowed  purpose  of 
proiel jtwn,  received  a  grant  from  the  public  Bxchequer  of  ;C40,000. 
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by  8  Ajme»  oihap.  8,  that  any  Papist  who  shall  publicly  teaoh  schodl  or 
instruct  youth  in  learning  in  any  priyate  house,  or  shall  be  entertained 
to  instruct  youth  as  usher  or  assistant  by  any  Protestant  sdioolmaster, 
shaU  be  esteemed  a  Popish  regular  clergyman,  and  prosecuted  as  such, 
and  shall  incur  such  penalties  or  forfeitures  as  any  Popish  regular 
clergyman  is  liable  unto;  and  that  the  discoverer  of  such  offender 
shall  have  £10  for  his  service,  to  be  raised  on  the  Popish  inhabitants. 
Now,  gentlemen,  that  there  are  such  offenders  in  the  country  is 
notorious,  although  every  man  who  entertains  one  of  them  forfdts  £10. 
Yet  it  is  to  be  feared  they  are  too  often  encouraged  for  their  cheap- 
ness by  Protestants  (God  knows  it  is  an  injudicious  piece  of  frugality, 
and  conformable  to  the  old  English  proverb,  '  A  penny  wise  and  a 
pound  foolish.')  But  you  are  not  to  wait  for  regular  information ;  if 
the  offenders  are  within  your  knowledge  you  may,  and  ought  to  prose- 
cute them ;  otherwise  I  see  not  how  you  fully  discharge  your  trust, 
and  observe  your  oath.  To  incite  you  to  this,  I  desire  that  you  will 
consider  that  they  interrupt  the  good  effects  proposed  by  the  laws.  I 
have  before  given  you  in  charge  that  these  are  the  men  who  lay  the 
foundation  of  that  lamentable  ignorance  in  which  Irish  Papists  are 
bred.  They,  indeed,  teach  a  little  bad  Latin,  but  much  superstition,  and 
more  treascm,  they  are  the  little  instruments  the  devil  and  the  Pope 
make  use  of  to  maintain  an  empire  in  this  kingdom.  Prom  such  school- 
masters young  pedants,  with  very  little  learning  and  much  vanity, 
traiisport  themselves  to  seminaries  of  Jesuits,  where  they  learn 
sophistry  enough  to  damn  themselves,  and  to  delude  unwary  and 
ignorant  people,  and  then  are  qualified  to  be  Irish  Priests,  and  so 
return  to  their  native  country,  and  beoome  the  most  vicious  men  in- 
habiting thereon.  They  are  a  check  to  truth,  a  burthen  to  the  poor, 
and  a  bane  to  society.  To  stop,  therefore,  such  a  growth  of  idle  per- 
nicious drones,  and  to  forward  the  operation  of  the  good  provisions 
made  for  the  education  of  youth,  it  is  your  duty  to  put  the  laws  in 
execution  against  the  Popish  schoolmasters." 

Was  there  ever  a  stronger  or  more  constraining  case  for  compensa- 
tion ?  Stop  for  one  week  the  water  that  irrigates  your  neighbour's 
field,  or  propels  your  neighbour's  mill,  and  the  excellent  chairman  of 
our  county  will  salt  you  with  very  substantial  damages.  Surely  those 
who,  not  for  a  week,  or  a  month,  or  a  year,  but  for  the  lives  of  many 
generations,  have  cursed  with  barrenness  the  intellect  of  a  nation  are 
bound  in  conscience  to  nmke  such  reparation  as  they  can  for  a  wrong 
which,  in  its  full  extent,  is  irreparable.  Just  a  hundred  years  agothe 
fiirst  assault  was  made  on  the  system  of  which  the  laws  Sir  £.  Oox 
commented  on  were  a  part.  It  was  made  not  by  the  suffering  majoriiy. 
They  were  so  bound  in  chains  that  they  could  not  move,  but  by  a 
small  band  of  Protestants,  to  whom  Ireland  owes  an  eternal  debt  of 
gratitude.    The  directing  mind  among  these  patriots  was  a  statesman^ 
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whose  fame  both  you  and  I  are  interested.  My  relattve.  Lord 
Peiy,  represented  your  city  \mtil,  after  being  Speaker  of  Ae  House  of 
Oommons  for  thirteen  years,  he  was  created  a  Peer.  Qrattan  speaks 
of  him  as  the  wisest  man  he  ever  knew,  and  in  a  letter  addressed  to 
Lord  PeiybyEdmond  Burke,  in  June,  1778 — ^just  a  hundred  years 
ago— the  principles  on  which  Ireland  ought  to  be  governed  are  laid 
down.  I  have  the  original  at  Tervoe.  It  has  never  been  published, 
and  I  will  ask  your  undivided  attention  to  some  extracts  from  it  whidi, 
with  your  permission,  I  will  read  to  you : 

"  Many,  very  many  thanks  for  your  goodness  in  turning  your  mind 
for  a  moment  towards  me  in  the  midst  of  the  important  business  which 
engages  your  present  attention.  You  have  a  gigantic  prejudice. to 
enoounter,  but  your  victory  will  be  full  of  honour.  It  is  no  trifling 
matter  to  restore  to  civil  society  so  many  hundred  thousand  of  human 
creatures,  who,  without  any  fault,  are*  made  slaves  under  a  constitu- 
tion of  freedom,  felons  in  their  native  country,  and  outlaws  without 
charge  or  process."  Then,  after  discussing  some  objectionable  amend- 
ments T^iich  it  was  sought  to  introduce  into  a  bill  for  the  repeal  of  a 
portion  of  the  penal  lavrs,  introduced  xmder  Lord  Peiy's  anspioes  into 
the  House  of  Oommons,  Mr.  Burke  proceeds :  ''  There  will  always  bea 
leaning  towards  devices  and  contrivances  of  this  kind,  imtil  the  very 
principle  from  whence  they  arise  is  entirdy  out  of  our  hearts,  core  and 
alL  That  is  until  the  governing  power,  whoever  he  may  be,  is  tho- 
roughly convinced  that  it  is  the  sole  business  of  his  office  to  make  his 
people  happy  and  prosperous,  and  not  to  convert  them  to  any  system 
of  theology ;  that  he  is  to  be  their  ruler  anid  not  their  apostle.  We 
do  not  do  all  the  good,  I  fear,  that  we  may  and  ought  in  India,  but, 
good  God,  what  havoc  should  we  make  if  we  were  to  set  about  making 
laws  to  prevent  the  further  growth  of  Bramanism,  to  destroy  the  castes, 
and  to  subtract  wives  and  children  from  the  rule  of  their  husbands 
and  fathers.  Common  sense  dictates  to  us  that  in  India  we  have  a 
Pagan  and  a  Mahommedan  country  to  govern,  and  as  a  Pagan  and  a 
Xahommedan  country,  we  ought  to  make  the  most  of  it  for  the  benefit 
of  the  people  and  our  own.    T^iis  is  what  common  sense  says." 

Here,  then,  from  the  lips  of  one  of  the  greatest — ^perhaps  the 
greatest — ^philosophic  politician  who  ever  lived,  we  have  the  principles 
kid  down  which  have  swept  away  religious  tests,  reformed  our  cor- 
porations, amended  our  land  laws,  abolished  packed  juries,  opened  the 
l^^slature  to  all  without  distinction  of  creed,  and  substituted  for 
oppression,  liberty,  and  for  ascendancy,  religious  equality.  All  we  ask 
of  Qovemments  or  Ptoliaments  is  to  apply  the  same  principles  to 
OUT  higher  education.  Make  the  most  of  us  far  our  own  benefit 
and  for  yours.  Pay  for  nothing  but  secular  education  tested  by  your 
own  standards  and  examiners;  but,  if  we  like  it,  if  we  parents,  respon- 
nble  for  our  children,  like  it,  aid  us  to  get  for  them  secular  education 
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in  schools  which  are  purely  Catholic.  Bich  Oatholics,  whether  you 
like  it  or  not,  will  send  their  children  to  Catholic  schools.  Do  notadd 
to  the  distinction  which  must  always  exist  between  the  rich  and  the 
poor  by  making  the  poor  man  with  a  dever  son  either  yiolate  his  con- 
science or  deny  his  son  that  high  education  without  which  he  cannot 
rise  in  the  world. 

Our  daims  are  so  just  and  so  reasonable  that,  if  we  put  them  for- 
ward with  energy,  we  must  succeed.  They  are  conclusions  from  pre- 
mises which  every  political  party  in  theoiy  admits.  Here  is  an  object 
in  which  we  can  all  unite,  whatever  are  our  political  opinions.  Whether 
our  aspirations  are  local  or  imperial,  vigorous,  intellectual  training  is 
necessaiy  to  enable  us  to  realise  them.  Only  let  us  not  deal  in  abstrac- 
tions. Let  our  demand  be  definite  and  dear.  I  know  no  better  form 
to  embody  it  in  than  in  developing  the  scheme  contained  in  a  remark- 
able memorial  signed  by  the  principal  men,  whether  derical  or  lay,  of 
every  creed  and  every  shade  of  politics,  in  this  neighbourhood,  and 
addressed  to  the  late  Prime  Minister.  We  should  ask  for  two  things. 
First,  the  appointment  of  an  endowed  school  conmiission  to  make  the 
existing  educational  endowments  in  Ireland  generally  useful.  Second, 
the  establishment  of  a  system  by  which  the  results  of  secular  education 
may  be  tested  and  paid  for  whenever  they  are  obtained — ^in  other 
words,  an  intermediate  system  of  payment  by  results. 

I  feel  convinced  that  a  well-considered  measure  framed  on  those 
prindples  might,  without  difficulty,  be  passed.  Statesmen  of  all  politi- 
cal parties  recognise  that  there  is  a  mine  of  intellectual  power  going  to 
waste  here,  which  it  is  the  interest,  not  of  individuals  only,  but  of  the 
state  to  utilise.  Common  sense  teUs  them  to  pay  for  the  article  they 
want  wherever  it  is  produced,  whether  under  the  shadow  of  the  church 
or  the  conventide.  What  do  I  care  whether  the  bread  I  eat,  as  long 
as  it  nourishes  me,  is  made  of  wheat  grown  beneath  the  Bussian  cross, 
or  in  a  soil  where  the  banner  of  the  Prophet  still  floats  ?  If  the 
Catholic  religion  debases  the  intellect,  then  the  disdplee  of  private 
judgment  and  free  thought  will  overcome  us  in  the  contest  to  which 
we  invite  them.  We  shall  go  down  in  the  encounter,  and,  like  Balph 
de  Yipont,  be  borne  disgraced  and  unpitLed  from  the  lists.  But,  though 
common  sense  thus  speaks,  a  new  party,  not  very  numerous,  but  very 
energetic,  has  lately  arisen  among  us,  which  may  hold  a  different  lan- 
g^uage.  They  may,  and  probably  will  say — ^I  have  heard  them  so  speak 
on  kindred  questions — "  it  is  monstrous  that  Protestant  schools  should 
be  endowed,  and  Catholic  schools  disendowed.  Education  in  these 
days  is  not  only  power  an^influence ;  it  has  a  direct  money  value.  No 
one  should  be  deprived  of  any  civil  advantages  on  account  of  his  re- 
ligion. Therefore,  the  State  should  support  secular  schools  only,  and 
should  refuse  to  aid,,  directly  or  indirectly,  any  school  in  which  religion 
is  taught.    If  religion  be  exduded  altogether  from  the  school,  no  re- 
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li^on  can  be  unduly  fayoured."  But  these  veiy  persons  would  be  the 
last  to  deny  what  Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill  calls  tiie  boundless  power  of 
education.  "  Consider,"  he  says,  "  how  tremendous  is  the  power  of 
education,  how  unspeakable  is  the  effect  of  bringing  people  up  from 
infancT'  ^  *  belief  and  in  habits  founded  upon  it."  They  would  be 
the  last  to  deny  that  religious  education  forms  one  sort  of  a  character; 
purely  secular  another — ^that  the  tendency  of  purely  secular  schools  is 
to  diminish  the  influence  of  the  spiritual  power  which  they  ignore  and 
to  make  their  pupils  think  dogma  and  forms  of  faith  unimportant.  In 
other  words,  secularist  schools  favour  the  opinions  of  the  secularist  party 
on  religion.  Surely,  then,  the  State,  if  it  were  to  refuse  to  aid  any 
education  not  seyered  from  religion,  would  be  doing  precisely  what  the 
secularists  profess  most  to  abhor.  It  would  be  sectarian  in  its  donation. 
The  anti-dogmatic  party  is  a  sect  like  any  other  body,  having  opinions 
on  r^igion.  They  desire  to  diTniTiiah  the  influence  of  dogma  on  the 
mind.  We  believe  it  of  the  highest  importance  to  maintain  that  in- 
fluence. They  are  a  small  minority.  We  are  the  vast  majority. 
Parents  are  with  us  and  against  them.  To  help  secular  schools  with 
public  money  and  refuse  to  help  religious  schools  would  be  an  injustice 
at  least  as  flagrant  as  that  endowment  of  the  religion  of  a  minoriiy  by 
Queen  Elisabeth,  which  Mr.  Gladstone  overthrew  when  he  disestab- 
lished the  Protestant  Church  in  this  country. 

I  commend,  then,  this  great  question  to  your  most  serious  attention. 
In  its  solution  are  involved  not  only  your  own  interests,  and  those  of 
your  children,  but  the  future  of  the  Irish  race  across  the  Atlantic  and 
at  the  antipodes.  Are  they  to  be  the  equals  or  the  inferiors  of  Scotch 
and  English  «nigrants?  Are  they  to  be  what  Sir  Charles  (}avan  Duffy 
describee  them  to  be  now ;  or  are  they  by  the  cultivation  of  their  in- 
tellects, to  All  the  place  their  richly  endowed  nature  entitles  them  to  ? 

I  should  misrepresent  your  feelings  if  I  were  to  conclude  without 
offering  the  tribute  of  your  gratitude  and  of  mine  to  those  zealous  and 
able  men  whose  voluntary  efforts  have  given  us  all  the  intermediate 
education  we  have.  The  fear  of  giving  the  clergy  a  monopoly  of  edu- 
cation  has  prevented  Parliament  for  aquarter  of  a  century  from  dealing 
with  the  subject.  What  has  been  the  result  of  this  refusal  on  the  part 
of  the  State  to  perform  an  obvious  duty,  and  to  make  some  reparation 
for  past  injustice?  Fifty  Catholic  intermediate  schools  have  been 
founded  by  voluntary  efforts.  Two-thirds  of  these  schools  receive 
boarders.  At  the  last  census  there  were  about  5,000  pupils,  nearly 
two-thirds  of  whom  were  boarders.  The  number  has  now  probably 
increased.  Every  one  of  these  schools  has  a  priest  at  its  head,  and 
ahnost  all  the  teachers  are  priests,  or  members  of  religious  orders.  So 
the  result  of  the  refusal  of  State  aid  has  been  to  throw  the  whole  con- 
trol of  education  into  clerical  hands,  and,  of  course,  by  depriving  the 
schools  of  sufficient  pecuniary  resources,  of  burses  to  reward  merit, 
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of  prizes  to  enable  dever  students  to  get  on  to  nniversities,  of  an  ade- 
quate teaching-staff,  of  libraries  and  scientific  instruments,  to  narrow 
tiie  area  and  lower  the  quality  of  secular  education.  In  this  city  those 
disadvantages  have  been  overcome  by  the  Jesuit  and  Diocesan  Schools; 
but  in  poorer  places  such  results  have  not  been,  and  could  not  be, 
attained.  There  is  room  enough  in  the  pltui  I  have  sketched  out 
to  call  forth  the  energies  of  both  the  laity  and  clergy.  But  let 
those  whose  minds  are  open  to  the  logic  of  facts,  always  remember  that, 
if  it  had  not  been  for  the  zeal  and  self-sacrifice  of  the  clergy,  both  re- 
gular and  secular,  intermediate  education  would  not  now  exist  among 
us,  and  we  should  not  be  in  the  favourable  position  we  now  occupy,  to 
take  advantage  of  the  scheme  of  payment  by  results. 


NEW  BOOKS. 


I.  Brleston  Glm :  a  Lancashire  Story  of  the  Sixteenth  Century,    By  Alice 
O'Haitlon.     (London:  Bums  &  Oates.     1878.) 

The  author  of  a  Lancashire  tale,  published  in  England,  would  hardly 
take  as  &nom  deplume  so  Celtic  a  name  as  "Alice  O'Hanlon."  We 
may,  therefore,  presume  that  this  new  Catholic  writer  is  a  countrywoman 
of  Miss  Kathleen  O'Meara  and  of  the  late  Miss  Julia  Elavanagh.  She 
has  given  already  to  the  world  another  tale  of  considerable  length, 
entitled,  "  Which  is  Bight  ?"  The  present  stoiy,  which  might  make  a 
two-volume  novel  if  printed  like  the  first  editions  of  circulating-library 
romances,  deals  with  the  noble  struggle  which  so  many  in  England 
maintained  to  preserve  their  faith  in  spite  of  the  insidious  persecution 
kept  up  in  varying  forms  for  so  many  years  after  ihe  apostacy.  It  is 
a  more  successful  attempt  than  many  that  have  been  made  to  embody 
in  fiction  the  pathetic  interests  involved  in  such  a  theme— the  disruption 
of  families,  the  heroism  of  confessors,  the  cowardice  of  waverers,  the 
crueliy  of  traitors.  But  the  prejudices  which  most  readers  feel  against 
the  historical  novel  tell  with  greater  force  against  such  a  tale  as  this, 
except  for  such  as  have  fcdth  and  piety  enough  to  enter  thoroughly 
and  with  a  personal  interest  into  the  details  of  the  good  fight  fought 
by  those  who,  with  Gt)d's  help,  kept  the  faith  alive  for  us.  Would 
that  we  had  a  Catholic  *'Kenilworth!"  "Erleston  Glen"  is  well 
written,  but  the  style  may  be  said  to  be  free  from  faults  rather  than 
fun.  of  beauties.  We  are  not  able  to  judge  how  far  Miss  O'Hanlon 
has  striven  to  utilise  the  materials  which  a  great  many  publications, 
from  those  issued  by  the  Master  of  the  Bolls  to  those  edited  by  Father 
Morris,  have  laid  at  the  disposal  of  all  writers  who  wish  to  add  the 
most  truthful  touches  to  their  pictures  of  those  troubled  times. 
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IL  American  CathoUe  FeriodieaU, 
The  periodical  literature  of  the  United  States  is  beginning  toriyal, 
and  in  some  departments  surpass,  the  best  magazines  and  reviews  of 
European  countries.  ITie  Atlantic  Monthly^  Seribn&r'a  Ifonthlpy  and 
manj  other  Monthlies — ^for  it  is  from  the  Yankees  that  we  have  borrowed 
our  own  convenient  and  expressive  name,  dispensing  with  "  magazine," 
and  Tnalring  '^  monthly"  an  independent  substantive-^these  and  many 
other  magazines  are  exceUent  in  their  kind,  while  one  American 
magazine,  "  St.  Nicholas,"  (so  called  evidently  out  of  regard  for  Santa 
Claus)  may  justly  claim  to  be  the  best  and  most  attractive  Children's 
Magazine  in  the  world,  as  it  is  also  the  dearest. 

But  unfortunately  none  of  these  come  under  the  heading  of 
"American  Catholic  periodicals."  The  Catholics  of  the  United  States 
support — ^not  nearly  so  generally  or  so  generously,  we  believe,  as  they 
ought — one  quarterly,  one  large  monthly,  and  several  minor  magazines, 
besides  a  considerable  number  of  weekly  newspapers,  many  of  which 
aim  at  something  more  than  being  oomplimented  as  ''  the  newsiest  of 
oar  exehanges.^  The  American  Catholic  Quarterly  Meview  (Hardy  & 
Mahony,  Philadelphia)  has  filled  the  gap  left  by  the  final  cessation  of 
Brotcneon^B  JSeview,  which,  being  resumed  after  a  short  interruption, 
ceased  to  exist  only  a  short  time  before  the  death  of  the  distinguished 
CQUT^;  who  gave  it  its  name  and  being,  and  who  sustained  it  through 
its  varying  fortunes,  almost  single-handed,  with  such  vigour,  courage, 
and  ability  as  ought  to  secure  for  the  soul  of  Orestes  Brownson  the 
grateful  prayers  ol  Catholic  America.  This  new  Beview  is  in  its  third 
year,  and  has  produced  two  yearly  volumes  of  almost*  inconvenient 
bulk.  The  ridaetion  is  a  triumvirate  of  two  priests  and  a  layman,  who 
have  enlisted  the  co-operation  of  very  able  writers  on  both  sides  of  the 
Adantio,  chiefly,  of  course,  on  Iheir  own  side.  They  have,  Tery  properly, 
made  an  innovation  which,  we  hope,  will  soon  be  the  rule  with  Quarter- 
lies, instead  of  the  exception.  Their  reviewers  do  not  affect  to  be 
anonymous  infallibilities;  the  prophets  have  lifted  their  veils;  each 
article  is  signed  with  the  writer's  name  in  full.  There  are  indications 
cf  an  abandonment  of  the  strictly  anonymous  policy  among  the  Beviews 
at  home.  Not  only  are  there  obligingly  communicative  paragraphs  to 
the  effect  that,  ''we  understand  that  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury  is  the 
writer  of  the  slashing  onslaught  on  So-and-so  in  the  last  Quarterly ^^^ 
Oft  J  *'  it  is  stated  that  Mr.  Gladstone  will  contribute  to  the  forthcoming 
Eiimbwryh  a  dissertation  on  et-cetera ; "  but  Mr.  Freeman  allows  himseH 
to  be  recognised  in  the  British  Quarterly  by  appending  his  initials 
£.  A.  F.  to  each  of  his  contributions. 

The  CathoUe  World,  which  claims  the  distinction  of  being  the  largest 
Gaiholic  magazine  in  that  world  from  which  it  takes  its  name,  is  pub- 
lidbed  by  the  New  York  Catholic  Publication  Society,  and  is  edited  by 
Father  Isaac  Hecker,  the  Superior  of  the  Congregation  of  Paulist 
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Fathers.  It  lias  already  given  to  the  world  twenty-six  yeiy  large 
YolumeSy  and  it  seems  to  hare  reasonable  hopes  of  surviying  the  nine- 
teenth and,  perhaps,  the  twentieth  century.  It  has  of  late  years  taken 
less  advantage  of  the  state  of  the  law  of  copyright.  In  ^e  contents 
of  the  early  numbers  we  see  such  items  as  ''The  Mystery  of  the 
Thatched  House,"  "The  Stolen  Sketch,  by  E.  M.,"  and  many  others, 
which  we  recognise  as  having  first  appeared  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic; 
but  at  present  the  magazine  owes  little  to  Europe  except  translated 
articles.  The  Catholic  oommuniiy,  indeed,  which  has  such  writers  ag 
the  Author  of  "The  House  of  Yorke"  (whom  some  American  news- 
papers allow  us  to  know  as  Miss  Tincker),  hardly  needs  to  look  abroad 
for  its  fictions.  Grace  Bamsay — ^whom  our  readers  have  come  to  know 
so  favourably  by  her  true  name— published  first  in  the  CathoUe  World 
her  latest  novel,  which  is  also  her  brightest  and  cleverest,  "  Are  yon 
my  Wife  ?^'  As  the  Irish  element  is  largely  represented  in  the  con- 
stituency of  this  American  Catholic  magazine,  the  conductors  think  it 
right  to  give  it  occasionally  an  Irish  flavour;  but  we  venture  to  suggest 
that  the  so-called  Irish  stories  are  not  "racy  of  the  soil."  In  the  latest 
issue,  for  instance,  the  graceful  stoiy  of  the  "  Wolf  Tower"  is  too  good 
fdr  the  conq>any  of  "  Mick  Casey's  Christmas  Dinner  Party."  That 
Irish-cockney  extravaganza  is  quite  too  much  in  the  style  of  a  recent 
novel  of  Irish  life  which  we  do  notohoose  to  advertise  by  namingithere, 
of  which  we  have  only  a  hearsay  knowledge  and  do  not  intend  to  hare 
any  further  knowledge,  but  of  which  we  know  eitough  to  justify  us  in 
saying  that  no  generous  Protestant  could  have  written  it,  nor  any  Irish 
Catholic  who  was  not  bent  on  completely  disguising  his  or  her  nation- 
aHiy  and  religion — ^his  or  her  possession  of  good  taste^  loyally  to  the 
faith,  and  several  other  desirable  qualities. 

Besides  the  Catholic  JRsoord,  a  monthly  magazine,  published  at  Phila- 
delphia, of  which  no  specimen  has  chanced  to  fall  into  our  handSi  the 
Catholics  of  America  are  supplied  with  several  small  religious  magazines 
like  the  Ave  Maria  (published  very  appropriately  at  the  town  of  Notre 
Dame,  Indiana)  and  the  Meuenger  of  the  Saered  Heart.  There  are  also 
two  or  three  children's  magazines,  of  which  the  one  best  known  to  us 
is  the  Ghtardian  Angel  with  its  pretty  pictures  and  stories. 

The  last  periodical  publication  in  which  American  Catholics  have 
left  us  behind  is  the  Illuetrated  Catholic  Family  Almanac,  published  by 
the  New  York  Catholic  Publication  Society.  The  issue  for  1878,  be- 
sides the  usual  matter  of  almanacs,  has  a  very  prettilyillustrated  calendar, 
and  then  a  hundred  pages  of  very  useful  and  edifying  reading  about 
an  immense  variety  of  subjects  from  "white-legged  horses"  to  the 
"  earliest  Irish  Madonna."  Among  the  illustrations  are  well-engraved 
pictures  of  some  American  bishops,  of  Father  John  M'Elroy,  S.J.  (who 
died  last  September,  aged  96),  and  of  that  veiy  quaint  old  Irish  image 
from  the  "  Book  of  Kells"  which  we  have  just  mentioned.    Many  of 
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our  roaden  may  feel  surprised  when  they  are  told  that  in  the  United 
States  alone  there  are  now  eleren  archbishops  and  fifiy-eight  bishops. 

nL  Th$  Sufferings  of  the  Church  in  Brittany  during  the  Great  Jtevolutum, 
By  Edward  Hsaly  Thohpsok.    (London :  Bums  &  Oates.    1878.) 

This  is  the  latest  volume  (the  twenty-fourth)  of  the  Quarterly  Series 
" oonducted  by  the  managers  of  the  *  Jfonth\"  It  is  well  worthy  of  a 
place  in  that  valuable  collection.  The  subject  is  full  of  interest  and 
edification  at  all  times ;  but  Mr.  Thompson  has  in  his  judicious  preface 
pointed  the  moral  of  the  story  in  a  manner  which  gives  it  a  special 
agnificance  and  a  direct  bearing  on  contemporary  events.  *'  No  one," 
lie  saysy  **  who  is  acquainted  with  the  tactics  which  the  men  of  the  last 
centmy  pursued  towards  the  Church,  and  which  issued,  as  they  were 
intended  to  issue,  in  its  open  persecution,  but  must  have  observed  how 
mnilar  they  are  in  all  essential  respects  to  the  measures  adopted  by  its 
enemies  at  the  present  day — ^with  one  notable  exception,  the  shedding 
of  blood — an  exception  which  is  certainly  not  due  to  diminished  hatred 
of  Oatholidsin,  but  to  the  change  which  has  come  over  public  opinion 
in  the  matter  of  judicial  murder."  And,  even  as  regards  this,  he  very 
wisely  adds  that  we  have  not  yet  seen  the  end.  It  is  wellj  therefore, 
in  reading  of  the  <'  Sufferings  of  the  Church  in  Brittany,"  to  allow 
oozselvee  to  be  reminded  of  the  similar  sufferings  of  the  Church  in 
Ireland  in  the  long  penal  days,  but  also  of  the  sufferings  of  the  Church 
in  many  dvilised  countries  at  this  moment.  We,  Irish  Catholics,  are 
too  much  shut  out  by  the  Protestant  English  press,  which  furnishes 
news  and  views  to  journals  that  are  neither  Protestant  nor  English, 
from  the  knowledge  of  the  iniquitous  persecution  which  has  gone  on 
for  years  in  Prussia  and  Switzerland,  and  which  has  begun  in  Italy. 
But  we  are  f <»-getting  that  this  is  only  Mr.  Thompson's  preface.  The 
work  is  full  of  facts,  which  are  narrated  with  moderation  and  deamess, 
bat  with  feeling  and  animation.  It  is  not  a  dry  compendium,  but 
derotes  nearly  four  hundred  compact  pages  to  the  complex  and  various 
incidents  of  the  history.  It  has  strong  claims  to  be  added  at  once  to 
Catholic  libraries. 

IV.  Anniel'e  First  Prayer,  and  other  Tales  for  Children.     By  M.  P.  8. 
(London:  E.  Washboume.     1878.) 

The  reader  must  not  suppose  that  these  ''other  tales  for  children"  are 
tacked  on  to  "  Annie's  First  Prayer."  We  have  before  us  four  or 
fire  neat  volumes,  containing  each  a  batch  of  stories — "The  Old 
Prayer  Book,"  "  Charlie  Pearson's  Medal,"  "  Good  for  Evil,"  *'  Tom's 
Cnwifix,"  "JoeByan'sEepentance,"  "Catherine's Promise,"  "Norah's 
Temptations,"  &c.,  &c. — and  these  form  only  a  small  portion  of  what 
"  M.  F.  8."  has  done  for  small  readers,  and  also  for  readers  of  a  larger 
growth.     We  hope  that  the  wielder  of  this  industrious  and  skilful  pen 
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will  not  be  reluctant  to  be  introduced  as  an  Irish- American  lady  "who 
bears — ^not  from  birth — ^the  same  name  as  the  senior  member  for  Louth. 
Her  tales,  slight  as  they  are,  are  very  well  constructed,  and  written 
with  considerable  spirit,  and,  we  are  sure,  answer  their  purpose  admi- 
rably. Four  longer  and  more  "  grown-up"  tales  by  the  same  writer — 
"Fluffy,"  "The  Three  Wishes,"  "Catherine  Hamilton,"  and  "Cathe- 
rine  Grown  Older" — have  been  published  in  separate  volumes  by  the 
same  publisher.     They  are  excellent  in  their  kind. 

V.  Other  Itscmt  Publications.  (Bums  &  Gates,  and  E.  Washboume.) 
As  our  space  is  running  short,  we  cannot  at  present  do  more  than 
make  "  honourable  mention"  of  some  other  recent  publications  which 
two  of  the  Catholic  publishing  firms  of  London  have  brought  under 
our  notice;  The  author  of  the  stories  to  which  we  have  just  given  a 
word  of  praise  has  brought  out  a  third  series  of  her  "  Stories  of  the 
Saints,"  which  are  so  picturesque  and  interesting  that  we  wonder  how 
they  escaped  being  included  in  the  two  preceding  series.  From  the 
same  publisher,  Mr.  Washboume,  comes  "The  Two  Friends;  or, 
Marie's  Self-denial,"  which  one  would  take  at  first  sight  for  a  trans- 
lation from  the  French;  but  on  examination  the  style  proves  too  English 
for  that,  and  we  understand  why  the  title-page  informs  us  that  the 
author  is  Madame  D' Arras,  nSe  Lechmere. 

We  must  take  another  opportunity  of  introducing  to  our  readers 
"  Wrecked  and  "Saved"  (Bums  &  Gates),  a  tale  of  considerable  length 
by  Mrs.  Parsons,  who  has  done  good  service  in  this  department  of 
literature.  Her  new  story  is  interesting  and  well  written,  and  it  is 
almost  too  edifying,  especially  parts  of  the  opening  chapters.  To  the 
same  indefatigable  publishers  we  owe  all  the  volumes  which  we  are 
about  to  mention,  of  which  the  first  is  "  The  Life  of  Henri  de  Plan- 
chat,"  translated  from  the  French,  with  an  introduction  by  the  Eev. 
W.  H.  Anderdon,  S.J.  This  holy  priest,  who  belonged  to  the  new  Con- 
gregation of  Brothers  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul,  was  one  of  the  hostages 
massacred  by  the  Paris  Commune,  at  Belleville,  oh  the  26th  of  May,  1871. 
Next  come  two  translations  of  ascetic  authors :  "Meditations  on  the 
Mysteries  of  our  Holy  Faith,"  by  a  Spanish  Jesuit,  F.  Alonso  de 
Andrade,  and  F.  Pinomonti's  "  Art  of  Knowing  Gne's  Self,"  turned 
into  excellent  English  by  the  author  of  the  "Life  of  St.  WilHbrord." 
"The  Spirit  of  St.  Francis  of  Assisi"  is  a  sermon,  the  eloquence  of 
which  will  not  surprise  the  Eev.  James  Connolly's  Maynooth  contem- 
poraries, who  would  be  inclined  to  add  to  his  name  "  of  Annagh," 
though  he  has  long  laboured  in  the  heart  of  London. 
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ELEANOR'S  STORY. 
Bi  KxmAwmM  Bocm. 

GHAPTEE  T. 

<<]bB8  KBiacBDY,  MiflsJEeiinedy,  TTiftniTim  6ajB  we  are  to  have  a  holi- 
dif ;  ake  is  gcmig  to  take  Elosrie  and  me  to  spend  the  day  at  Aunt 


I's.  Tlozne,  don't  jou  liear?  Put  away  that  (dd  ^irammary 
lOflB  S^nnedy,"  and  the  pxetiy  little  fair-haired  girl,  snatching  the 
book  from  her  goremess,  sent  it  flying  aerois  the  room,  while  sl^  and 
jbr  usually  quieter  elder  sister  eseouted  a  war-danee  round  the  table 
in  a  manner  which  oonaiderafaly  endangered  the  somewhat  dilapidated 
fnraiture  of  tiiie  dingy  SQhoolrooaoi. 

The  litde  goTemees,  hopeless  as  to  auoeeBs  in  quelling  the  uproar, 
latfiOent  at  the  head  of  the  taUe  untile  had  a  little  subsided;  then 
Asftsked : 

*'  How  soon  are  you  to  start,  Lily  ?" 

"  The  pony-cairiage  is  ordered  in  half  an  hour.'' 

'*  Then  you  had  better  goat  once  dnd  get  ready — ^your  mamma  will 
not  like  to  be  kept  waiting.  But,  before  you  go,  be  kind  enough  to 
piflk  up  my  book." 

Ijily,  who  had  been  the  delinquent  in  the  case  of  the  book,  danced 
off  wittiout  taking  the  least  notice  of  this  request ;  but  Florrie,  after  a 
lanmtfmf'fi  hesitation,  pidced  it  up  and  brought  it  to  Miss  Kennedy, 
who  thanked  her  quietly,  r^>eating  the  advice  to  make  haste. 

When  iheehildren  had  gcme,  she  rose  and  began  to  put  away  books 
and  slates,  striding,  with  small  success,  to  restore  some  appearanoe  of 
odbr  to  the  untidy  voom;  then  walking  over  to  the  window,  she  stood 
k>^*^^g  down  into  the  street,  and  wondering  what  use  she  could  make 
if  Jmet  imeaqpected  holiday. 

Noia  had  altered  a  good  deal  in  the  six  months  which  had  elapsed 
■JMr  her  mother's  death,  a  six  months  which  seemed  to  her  almost 
sfsal  in  length  to  the  sum  of  her  former  yeaxs.  Cbvemessing  had  not 
heeo  with  her  a  vexy  successful  experiment;  her  situation  was  a  good 
sae,  lier  employers  just  and  fairly  kind,  and  a  person  imweighted  with 
the  xoaembranoe  of  happier  things  would  have  had  no  cause  of  com- 
plaisfc.  But  to  Nora,  whose  life  had  hitherto  been  so  different,  the 
iaolala<m  and  restraint  were  almost  imendurable.  She  had  found  out 
too,  as  all  teachers  must,  sooner  or  later,  that  knowing  a  thing  oneself 
is  Tery  dijSerent  ixook  being  able  to  teach  it  properly  to  others ;  and 
Iter  pupils,  spirited,  lively  children,  were  soon  completely  beyond  her 
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control.    Their  mother,  an  offioer's  wife,  with  small  income  and  manj 
children,  who  had  looked  forward  to  a  goTemeea  as  a  relief  from  some 
of  her  cares,  was  disappointed  at  finding  that,  in  the  new  state  of 
affairs,  insubordination  increased  rather  than  diminished ;  she  nude 
no  secret  of  her  dissatisfaction,  and  Nora  was  in  constant  dread  of  dis- 
missal.   Unhappy  though  she  was  in  her  present  home,  she  shrank 
from  the  thought  of  being  obliged  to  seek  another,  her  stiU  shattered 
nerves  making  the  idea  of  change,  usually  so  pleasant  at  her  age,  dis- 
tasteful to  her.    How  she  longed  to  be  able  to  go  back  to  Knockartela, 
changed  though  it  was  for  her  now.   Mrs.  Brennan  was  the  only  friend 
she  possessed  in  the  world,  and  her  house,  the  nearest  approach  to  a 
home.    As  she  stood  now  at  the  window,  &e  thought  of  Knockartela 
brought  to  her  mind  a  project  which  she  had  long  ago  formed,  of 
trying  to  reach  those  brown  and  purple  Dublin  mountains  of  which  she 
had  so  often  caught  glimpses,  as  ^e  distant  backgroimd  to  a  long 
perspectiye  of  streets.    She  was  not  likely  to  haye  a  free  day  again 
for  some  time ;  and  although  the  present  holiday  was  rather  hot  for 
such  a  walk,  she  determined  to  fry  the  experiment,  f eding  as  if  a 
breath  of  real  mountain  air  would  make  up  for  any  fatigue  undergone 
to  obtain  it.    Accordingly,  having  inspected  her  pupils  as  they  came 
from  the  nurseiy-maid's  hands,  obliged  Morrie  to  mend  her  gloves, 
and  sent  Lily  back  to  have  her  hair  re-arranged  before' meeting  her 
mother's  critical  eyes,  and,  finally,  seen  the  pony-carriage  drive  away, 
she  put  on  her  hat,  and  set  out  on  her  exploring  expedition. 

Had  she  known  Dublin  better,  and  so  taken  the  most  direct  route, 
she  might  have  succeeded  in  reaching  fields  and  trees,  which  would 
have  been  some  sort  of  substitute  for  the  unattainable  mountains ;  as 
it  was,  she  became  entangled  in  a  labyrinth  of  dusty,  suburban  avenues 
and  semi-detached  villas,  through  which  she  wandered  on  and  on, 
without  other  result  than  that  of  thoroughly  tiring  herself,  while  the 
promised  land,  enveloped  in  the  golden  haze  of  a  July  day,  seemed 
farther  off  than  ever.  She  turned  homewards  at  length,  plodding 
wearily  on,  the  weight  of  her  crape-trimmed  dress  adding  considerably 
to  her  fatigue.  She  thought  how  that  same  sunshine,  which  streamed 
down  with  such  pitiless  force  on  the  granite  pavement  of  the  dusty 
Dublin  streets,  must  be  aiding  the  hay-makers  and  ripening  the  har* 
vest  on  the  lulls  of  Knockartela — and  the  rraiembranoe  of  the  liappy 
days  spent  there  last  summer  was  almost  more  than  she  could  bear. 
At  last  she  reached  a  street  of  handsome  private  houses,  not  far  from 
where  her  employers  lived ;  and  she  began  to  congratulate  herself  on 
being  near  the  end  of  her  self-imposed  journey.  She  attempted  to 
cross  the  street,  her  weariness  rendering  her  careless  of  all  around,  so 
that  she  did  not  notice  the  jingling  bells  of  an  approaching  tramoar 
\mtil  she  was  directly  in  its  path.  Startled  at  length  by  the  Tvaming 
8hout  of  the  driver,  she  looked  up,  and,  seeing  her  danger,  tried  first 
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to  go  back,  then,  in  her  oonfoaion  changing  her  mind,  she  hurried  for- 
varde,  when  her  foot  caught  in  one  of  tiie  sunken  rails,  and  she  fell 
direotlj  under  the  horses'  feet,  where  she  la j  a  motionless  mass  of  black 
dn^eij. 

For  man7  days  Nora  laj  helpless  and  delirious,  haunted  b j  f  ererish 
iBDcieB,  pain  the  <Mily  reality  of  which  she  was  conscious.  She  some- 
times imagined  herself  on  tiie  sunny  slopes  at  Knockartela,  where  her 
tiioiights  had  been  wandering  just  before  the  aeddent;  sometimss  in 
lier  childish  home  in  Dublin,  oftener  still  amidst  the  scenes  of  the  last 
lew  months,  striving  wearily  to  cope  with  her  unruly  pupils,  whose  ill- 
komed  lessons  and  wrongly  worked  sums  she  would  try  in  her  raTings 
to  correct,  in  a  manner  whidi  soon  betrayed  her  occupation  to  those 
troond.  Sometimes  it  seemed  to  herthat  her  mother  stood  beside  her, 
at  others  Mrs.  Br^inan;  but  among  all  the  forms  which  seemed  to 
baunt  her,  and  to  dissolve  one  into  another  before  she  could  grasp  the 
idaa  of  their  presence,  the  least  shadowy,  the  most  unchanging,  was 
that  of  her  childish  idol,  Dr.  Devereuz.  He  seemed  to  appear,  not, 
peihaps,  a0  often  as  did  some  of  the  others,  but  with  greater  distinct- 
B6SB,  speaking  in  quick,  low  tones,  and  sometimes  touching  her  hot 
band  with  strong,  steady  fingers.  After  a  time  the  fever  lessened,  and 
the  began,  at  intervals,  to  be  conscious  of  a  long,  light,  aizy  room, 
Uue^edLed  draperies  partially  concealing  pale  faces  and  recumbent 
forms,  among  whidi  blade-robed  figures  passed  with  swift,  silent  move- 
meats.  Thm,  late  on  a  sunny  summer  afternoon,  she  woke  out  of  a 
kng,  sound  sleep,  too  weak  almost  to  speak  or  move,  but  quite  in  her 
wasap,  and  able  to  observe  and  reason  on  her  surroimdings.  She  was 
^png  on  a  small  iron  bedstead  in  what  was  evidently  the  ward  of  a 
luMpital ;  similar  little  beds  lined  tiie  walls  on  each  side  of  the  long 
room,  which  bore  tokens,  in  the  high,  white  marUe  chimney-piece,  and 
in  the  traces  of  carving  on  walls  and  ceiling,  of  having  been,  in 
eoomion  with  so  many  (rf  the  public  and  charitable  institutions  of 
DaUin,  originally  a  nobleman's  house.  Through  tiie  open  windows 
ttme  sounds  of  lUe  from  tiie  busy  streets  without ;  and  at  one  of  these 
windows,  in  a  flood  of  warm  western  sunshine,  sat  two  or  three  con- 
▼alaaoent  patients  amusing  themselves  by  watching  the  passing  car- 
liagea.  Ne^  tiie  foot  of  her  bed  stood  a  figure  in  black  habit  and 
vsil,  the  former  tucked  up  over  her  gray  serge  petticoat  and  guarded 
by  checked  apron  and  sleeves.  She  had  a  pleasant,  elderly  face,  and 
was  speaking  in  a  brisk  and  business-like  manner,  although  in  sub- 
dned  tones,  to  a  tall  man  who  stood  with  his  back  towards  Nora. 
Bresenily  perceiving  that  the  latter  had  opened  her  eyes,  the  nun 
approadied,  re-arranged  her  pillows,  and  asked  kindly  if  she  felt  better. 
The  gentleman  also  turned,  displaying,  to  Nora's  astonished  gase,  the 
wall-known  features  of  the  miniature.  Oiddy  and  ccmfused  by  the 
sudden  apparition,  her  newly  recovered  consciousnees  again  slipped 
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awity^  and  irliMi,  after  tiie  lapse  of  wli«t  seemed  ta  her  a  Tery  k^f 
time,  ilie  again  oame  to  ker  aeneee,  it  was  the  sister  akme  who  stood 
by  her  side,  holding  some  stimnlant  to  her  Hps.    Haunted  as  shfrhsd 
"been  by  the  phantoms  of  a  fevered  brain,  she  had  little  difficolbf  in 
persaading  herself  that  Dr.  Dererenz's  figure,  distinct  and  hfsHke 
though  it  seemed,  was  but  another  creation  of  her  own  fanc^,  and 
without  trouUing  herself  farther  on  tiie  subject  she  settled  herself  into 
>  the  first  peaceful  night's  rest  she  had  had  for  a  long  tone.    Kelt 
mondng,  howerer,  the  same  figure  reappeared,  this  time  surrounded 
by  a  class  of  medical  students ;  and  Nora,  stronger  uid  more  okar- 
headed  after  her  long  night's  sleep,  perceived  that  the  face  before  her 
and  that  of  the  mimature  were  not  so  nearly  identical  as  she  had 
at  first  supposed.    A  remarkable  Hkeness  there  undoubtedly  was,  hut 
the  faee  die  now  saw  was  brighter,  less,  dreamy,  more  alort,  besides 
being  that  of  a  man  some  years  younger  t^an  Dr.  Devereux  could  hate 
been  even  when  the  miniature  was  painted.    She  listened  eagerly  for 
the  name,  but  he  was  addressed  simply  as  ''  Doctor."    Presently  he 
oame  to  her  bedside,  accompanied  by  the  nun,  and  spoke  kindly  to  her, 
telling  her  that  a  letter,  bearing  her  name  and  address,  had  been 
found  in  her  pocket  at  the  time  of  the  accident,  and  that  h^  ein^<7er, 
Mrs.  Harfenett,  had  been  communioated  with.    He  asked  if  there  was 
anyone  dse  to  whom  ^e  would  like  a  message  sent,  and  on  her  answer- 
ing, ''  No,  she  had  no  one  belonging  to  her  in  the  world,"  he  glaaesd 
round  at  the  sister,  with  a  pitying '<  Poor  child."  When  he  had  passed 
on  to  the  next  patient,  Nora  asked  the  sister,  who  remained  a  momant 
to  settle  her,  who  he  was  ? 

"  The  doctor,  my  dear,"  was  the  reply. 

^^I  know,  but  what  is  his  name?'^ 

''  Dr.  Devereux.  I  daresay  you  have  often  heard  of  him ;  he  is 
veiy  clever  and  very  much  thought  of  for  so  young  a  man.  He  witt 
some  day  be  at  the  head  of  his  prof essios.  Yov  were  fortunals  in 
falling  into  such  skilM  hands." 

Dr.  Devereux — although  she  had  expected  this  answer,  tiha  fniiiBr 
name  was  a  shook  to  her.  This  thai  must  be  littie  Boger,  her  motiMr's 
darling,  ol  five^nd-twenty  years  ago^  of  whom  Nora  had  is  bsr  slaU* 
hood  been  more  Idmn  half  jeidous.  Where  had  he  been  erer  sinse,  siie 
wondered,  and  why  had  he  mada  no  eftort  to  see.  the  stepmeftsr  wh» 
had  been  so  fond  of  him?  She  remembered  Mrs.  Bremian's  ofoioB, 
that ''  Master  Bog«r  could  have  no  heart,"  and  fdt  vsiy  nnmh  iadlaed 
to  agree  wi&  her,  as  she  thought  that  the  rtdlfnl  medieal  cave  tshiit 
Boger  Devereux  could  have  given  might,  perhi^,  have  saved  her 
mothex^s  life.  Still,  he  was  so  like  his  ftithery  y^ka  had  hmg  tosn 
Noia^  ideal  of  goodness,  fiiat  Ae  could  scaroely  belfepve  him  1 
and  she  wwtehed  him  eufiouslydi^  after  dflQT,  trying  to  jmdge  i 
manner,  both  to  hstseif  and  the  other  parents,  if  he  were  wortty  to 
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bear  ike  ayuae  and  wear  the  features  of  her  keio.  Her  judgment  wee 
not,  OD  the  whole,  a &iTOVLrable  one;  Dr.  Devereoz'a ^foiet^  proiefieional 
maaaer  and  apparent  indifference  to  the  pain -he  wae  often  obliged  to 
iniiet,  confirming  her  opinion  of  his  want  of  feeling.  This  opinioa 
wttveied  a  Ixttle,  it  Ib  true,  when  aha  saw  him  bzing  a  toy  to  a  €n{^led 
(Md,  and  take  a  flower  out  <^  his  own  ooat,  to  give  it  to  an  oU  woman 
vk>  adttired  it;  hut  it  returned  in  full  force  at  hearing  him  qpeak 
diazp  woxds  to  a  girl  whose  querulousness  and  want  of  patienoe  were 
hindering  ker  reeovety.  With  regard  to  herself,  although  an  inde- 
finable Bcxnething  in  his  manner  showed  that  he  recognised  in  her  a 
^fibraat  socnal  rank  from  tibat  of  the  other  patients,  he  had  ne^er,  since 
the  day  she  recovered  consciousness,  addressed  to  her  an  unneeessaxy 
word.  Altogether,  the  balance  inclined  very  much  to  the  side  of  Soger 
Derereux's  utter  heart^essness,  and  she  resolved  never,  under  any  cir- 
cumstaneesy  to  let  sl^,  either  to  him  or  to  the  sister,  a  word  which 
voild  reveal  the  strange  tie  between  them. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

NEW  PLANS. 

MsiiTDcx,  Noara  herself  was,  under  the  combined  influ^oes  of  kind  caxe 
and  skilful  treatment,  getting  steadily  better.  She  was  soon  able  to 
ait  up  in  an  ani'-diair  by  one  of  the  suimy  windows,  and  tsJLk  to  Sister 
Addan,  wikh  whom  she  was  a  great  pet.  Bit  by  bit  she  told  her  story 
to  the  kind  mut  who,  while  sympa&king  with  her  real  troubleSi  tried 
to  make  h«r  look  at  things  in  a  boghteir  light,  and  encouraged  her  to 
believe  that  her  failure  as  a  governess  arose  from  inesq^erienee,  and 
that  she  would  do  better  hereafter.  Sister  Adrian  had  herself  q[>ept 
•osM  yeetra  in  a  convent  of  her  ooider,  to  which  large  schooJe  were 
attaicked;  aha  had  ther^ore  had  mnch  esperieoce  in  tea<44ag,  and 
having  a  genuine  love  fer  it,  she  was  able  to  arouae  in  Nora  some 
w^njtk  of  a  similar  feelings  so  that  the  latter  w«m  beginning  to  look 
&rward  almost  with  interest  to  returning  to  her  oocnpation,  when  her 
plans  weare  upset  by  a  visit  from  Mrs.  Haartnett  This  lady  had  not 
by  any  means  negleoted  her  governess  during  her  illness,  having 
asrend  tames  oaUed  to  iiM^uire  for  her,  said  sent  her  fruit  end  wine, 
but  ahe  had  never  before  asked  to  see  her,  and  now  hev  missi^i  was 
not  a  pleasant  one,  as  it  was  to  inloim  Nora  that  Oaptain  JEUxtaett's 
regiment  having  been  ordered  to  Gibraltar,  the  family  were  leaving 
Dublin  immediately,  and  as  she  had  decided  on  placing  the  two  eldeir 
children  at  school,  Nora's  services  would  no  longer  be  reqwed.^ 

Mm.  Haitnett,  who  knew  that  Nora  had  not  been  happy  i^  her 
house,  was  surprised  at  the  look  of  disappointment  which  came  over 
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the  girl'sfaoe  on  hearing  this,  and  she  tried  to  make  amends  by  friendly 
words,  and  the  eijuression  of  more  interest  than  she  perhaps  felt,  in 
her  fntore  welfare.  She  had  spoken  to  the  nuns,  she  said,  and  they 
had  promised  to  exert  themselyes  to  find  another  situation  for  Nora; 
one  where  her  talents  for  music  would  hay  e  more  scope,  and  where  her 
pupils  would  be  older  and  less  unmanageable.  She  promised  to  send 
her  two  little  girls  to  see  their  governess  before  they  left  Dublin,  and 
so  the  two  parted  with  friendlier  feelings  towards  each  other  than  either 
had  probably  before  experienced ;  and  Nora,  going  to  the  open  window, 
saw  Mrs.  Hartnett's  pony-carriage  drive  away,  with  some  return  of  the 
loneliness  she  had  felt,  when,  the  day  of  her  journey  to  Dublin,%he  had 
left  Mrs.  Brennan  sobbing  on  the  platform  of  the  little  roadside  rail- 
way station. 

The  question  of  Nora's  future  soon  became  a  serious  one  to  the 
nuns.  She  was  now  wdl  enough  to  be  dismissed  from  the  hospital; 
but  homeless  as  she  was,  they  oould  not  turn  her  adrift,  so  she  was 
allowed  to  stay  on,  while  waiting  for  a  situation,  tiying  as  best  she 
could  to  be  of  use  to  her  kind  friends,  and  trusting  that  some  occupation 
would  soon  be  found  for  her.  She  was  skilled  in  many  kinds  of  needle- 
work, and  the  sisters  were  glad  to  employ  her  willing  fingers  in  this 
manner.  One  sunny  day,  she  sat  onthe  lowest  stepof  a  longflight  of  stairs 
leading  from  a  glass  door  in  one  of  the  .corridors  down  into  the  gaid^i, 
a  large  square  of  green  grass,  with  borders  of  old-fashioned  flowers^ 
under  its  ivy-grown  walls,  and  one  or  two  tall  trees  throwing  their 
cool  shade  over  its  centre.  It  was  a  quiet  place,  its  distance  from  the 
streets  being  sufficiently  great  to  reduce  their  noise  to  a  distant  murmur, 
just  then  completely  lost  in  the  sounds  of  the  organ,  on  which  one  of 
the  sisters  was  practising.  Its  deep  tones  came  pealing  through  the 
open  windows  of  the  convent  chapel,  and  Nora  sat  and  listened,  allow- 
ing her  work — a  piece  of  beautiful  old  lace,  part  of  the  furniture  of  the 
altar,  which  she  was  mending — ^to  rest  upon  her  lap,  and  her  thoughts 
to  wander  whither  the  music  led  them,  far  from  present  care  and 
trouble.  Presently  she  saw  Dr.  Devereux  crossing  the  grass  from  the 
lecture-room,  which  opened  into  the  garden  on  the  other  side.  Think- 
ing that  he  wanted  to  pass  up  the  steps,  she  made  way  for  him,  but 
instead  of  doing  so  he  stopped,  and  shaking  hands  with  her  kindly, 
inquired  if  she  had  yet  heard  of  a  situation.  Surprised  at  the  know- 
ledge of  her  affairs  thus  displayed,  Nora  answered  in  the  negative, 
adding  that  she  very  much  wished  to  find  one,  as  it  grieved  her  to  be 
so  long  dependent  on  the  charity  of  the  nuns. 

*'  Say  kindness,"  answered  Dr.  Devereux.  ''  I  am  sure  that  in  this 
instance  they  are  acting  as  much  from  personal  liking  for  yourself,  as 
from  any  other  motive." 

''The  other  motive  would  be  the  higher  one,"  said  Nora,  half 
laughing. 
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''Well,  yes,"  he  said,  ''  charity  is  a  greater  thing  than  IdndneM ; 
still  I  hjiKsj  most  of  us  would  rather  be  the  recipients  of  the  latter. 
Now,  I  am  the  bearer  of  a  proposition  which  will,  I  hope,  meet  your 
approbation^  although  it  comes  from  a  person  actuated  by  a  lower 
motiTe  than  mther — seU-interest — at  present  at  least.  I  hope  that 
▼hen  you  and  she  come  to  know  each  other  there  will  be  no  lack  of 
land  feeling  on  either  side.  My  aunt,  who  is  suffering  from  spine 
oom^bint,  and  is  therefore  obliged  to  pass  a  great  deal  of  time  on  a 
flofa,  is  anxious  to  obtain  the  services  of  a  young  lady  as  companion. 
I  hare  spoken  to  her  about  you,  and  she  and  I  agree  in  thinking  that 
if  you  could  make  up  your  mind  to  a  somewhat  monotonous  life,  it 
would  be  a  good  arrangement  for  both  parties.  My  aunt  liVes  at 
Kingstown,  and  I  think  the  sea  air  is  just  what  you  require  to  bring 
back  your  strength.  I  haye  not  mentioned  the  plan  to  the  nuns  as  yet, 
as  I  wished  to  make  sure  before  doing  so  that  it  would  be  pleasing 
to  yourself.  Think  it  over,  and  let  me  know  your  decision  to-morrow 
or  next  day." 

Nora's  first  impulse  had  been  to  give  a  decided  refusal,  but  before 
tile  words  had  passed  her  lips,  she  r^nembered  that  she  would  not  be 
justified  in  rejecting  a  feasible  plan  for  earning  her  liyelihood,  mmrdly 
because  it  came  to  her  burdened  with  obligation  to  Dr.  Devereux.  She 
tlierefore  answered  as  gratefully  as  she  could. 

"There  is  no  need  to  think  it  over,  Dr.  Derereux ;  circumstanced 
as  I  am,  I  oould  not  hesitate  in  accepting  a  far  less  desirable  situation 
than  the  one  you  so  kindly  offer.  I  am  only  afraid  that  your  aunt 
may  not  oc»isider  me  suitable  when  she  sees  me." 

''Miss  Moore  thinks,  that  if  you  are  satisfied  with  the  plan,  you 
liad  better  go  to  Kingstown  early  next  week  and  stay  for  a  few  days. 
Hien,  if  you  and  she  like  each  other,  some  more  permanent  arrange- 
ment can  be  made ;  if  not,  she  promises  to  do  her  best  to  find  some 
otiier  opening  for  you.  I  believe  she  means  to  write  to  you  on  the 
lal^ect  herself.^' 

'*  I  cannot  tell  you  how  grateful  I  am  for  your  kindness.  Dr.  Dere- 
reax,"  said  Nora,  tiying  to  express  what  she  knew  ought  to  be  her 
fedings. 

*'No  need  of  gratitude.  I  am  sure  the  plan  will  be  quite  as  much 
for  my  aunt's  benefit  as  for  yours.  I  will  speak  to  Sister  Adrian 
about  it.'* 

"  Well,"  said  Boger  Derereux  to  himself,  as  he  ran  up  into  tiie 
wards  to  see  an  interesting  case  of  compound  fracture,  brought  in  that 
morning,  *'if  she  and  Aunt  Anne  don't  fall  in  love  with  each  other 
▼ery  soon,  I  shall  be  Tcry  mudi  surprised — and  disappointed." 
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CHAPTER  VIL 

▲TTKT  AHIVB. 

The  promised  invitatioii,  a  kind  and  oordial  one,  readied  Nom  a  day 
<»r  two  later,  and  wae,  of  course,  gratofuUj  accepted.  As  N(»a  had 
not  beeoi  in  Kingstown  since  she  was  a  very  little  obild,  and  was  there- 
fore a  stranger  to  the  place,  it  was  arranged  that  Miss  Moore's  maid 
should  call  at  the  oonToat  for  her.  Accordingly,  one  day  at  the  fflid 
of  the  following  week,  she  found  herself  in  a  railway  carriage,  speeding 
along  the  shores  of  Dublin  Bay,  aecompaoied  by  a  respectable,  elderly 
woman,  who  tocSc  commaiid  of  h^  as  if  she  had  been  a  child,  and 
guarded  her  from  cold  aad  draughts  in  a  majoner  which,  ihough  a  little 
annoying  cm  a  warm  September  day,  gave  Nora  a  pleaeant  sense  <^ 
kindness  and  protection.  On  reacduD^  Kingstown,  her  companion 
gave  the  luggage  to  a  porter,  saying  that  the  distance  hom  Mias 
Moore's  house  to  the  station  being  short,  there  was  no  need  <rf  taking 
a  cab.  She  then  led  the  way  to  a  good-sized  house  on  one  of  Ihe  ter- 
races facing  the  sea,  and  while  waiting  on  the  door-st^  for  admisnoiit 
Nora  observed  with  much  pleasure  that  it  conunanded  a  -view,  not  only 
of  Uie  gay  harbour  and  crowded  pier,  but  of  Ihe  brown  hill  of  Howth, 
rising  direct  out  of  the  sea,  at  the  opposite  side  of  the  bay. 

On  entering  the  house,  Nora  was  taken  straight  upstairs,  into  a 
large  bow- windowed  drawingroom,  which  gave  her  the  general  impres- 
sion of  being  filled  with  sunshine,  books,  and  flowers.  Having  heard 
of  Miss  Moore  only  as  Dr.  Derereuz's  aunt,  Nora  had  imagined  h^  to 
be  an  ^erly  person,  and  did  not  at  first  understand  that  the  lady  lying 
on  a  bqSa  in  the  bow-window  wa6  indeed  her  hostess.  There  was  in 
reality  about  ten  years  difference  in  age  between  Miss  Moore  and  her 
nephew,  but  E(^r  Devereuz's  grare,  dark  lace  looked  Tevy  nearly  aa 
old  as  did  his  aunf  s  with  its  dear,  delicate  oomplesion  and  bvig^t^  ex* 
pressire  eyes.  She  held  out  both  hands  as  Nora  appcoaehed,  drew 
her  down,  and  kisBed  her  kindly. 

'<  Poor  child,"  she  said,  ''she  still  looks  vezy  delicate;  does  she  M^t, 
Margaret?" 

''  Indeed  then,  ma'am,  she's  bo  great  credit  to  Master  Boger'e  doc- 
tonng,"  answered  Margaret. 

"  Well,"  said  Miss  Moore,  laughing,  "  you  must  try  if  you  caanot 
improye  upon  his  lareatmraLt ;  if  you  take  aa  much  cave  of  MissXevmedy 
aa  you  do  of  me,  I  think  she  will  look  difErareoit  in  a  very  little  time* 
I  should  be  sazry  if  any  of  Master  Soger's  piat&enta  did  not  do  him 
credit.  Qo  up  now,  my  dear,  with  Margaret,  Mid  take  off  yonr  hafc 
and  when  you  come  down,  I  will  have  a  cup  of  tea  ready  for  you ;  you 
look  as  if  you  wanted  it." 

"When  Nora  returned  to  the  drawingroom,  after  having  inspected 
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iriSiiBiieb  saiifllactioa tike  jxritfy  bed^omn  allotted  to  her,  dxA  fiofond 
Min  Moore  making  tea  in  a  Htde  afternoon  sezrioe  whicli,  witii  a  smaU 
silTer  kettle,  stood  upen  a  gipsy  table  by  her  side. 

^  You  are  jnat  in  time/'  ske  said,  as  Nora  entered.  ^'  Now  bring 
OTW  that  kyw  chair  for  yourself;  put  it  dose  to  the  sofa,  so  that  we 
may  look  at  each  oiker.  You  seem,  if  possible,  yonnger  widiont  your 
hat  f  doa't  wonder  that  your  attempt  at  being  a  goyemess  was  not 
a  brilliant  suceeas,"  she  added,  laughing. 

'^  And  yet  I  had  none  of  ike  advantages  of  being  young,"  said 
Nora.  **  I  was  so  unhi^y  when  I  went  to  Mrs.  Hartnett's  that  the 
(kiUren  took  a  didike  to  me  and  to  my  blaek  dress.  I  have  got  more 
used  to  things  now,  and  can  keep  my  own  troubles  out  of  sig^t." 

'^  You  need  not  keep  them  out  of  sight  here,  my  child ;  hidden 
troubles  are  always  the  hardest  to  bear.  Now  here  is  your  tea ;  in 
fntore  I  hope  you  will  fed.  sufficiently  at  home  to  take  the  trouble  of 
tea-makings  off  my  hands." 

As  Nora  drank  her  tea,  she  took  a  more  detailed  surrey  of  her  sur- 
roondings  than  she  had  yet  had  time  for.  The  room  was,  in  scmie 
reqMcts,  more  lilmxy  than  drawingroom,  its  chief  featare  being  the 
iiamber  e£  booka  it  oontainBd.  A  earned  oak  book-case  stood  at  one 
end;  books  filled  the  reoesses  on  each  side  of  the  firejdace,  and  mad^ 
lines  of  bright  ook)ur,  cm  little  what-nots,  between  the  windows,  wkile 
a  goodly  pile  of  Tohmies  rested  on  a  little  table  standing  behind  Miss 
Moore's  sa&u  Thare  was  a  profosion  of  flowers,  ferns,  and  mosses,  on 
bnidDeta  round  the  walls,  and  in  hanging  baskets  in  the  windows, 
while  a  few  photogn^hs  of  good  pictures,  and  some  water-colour 
dzmvings,  hung  upon  the  walls.  Folding  doors,  draped  witk  heavy 
entains,  led  into  what  appeased  to  be  the  diningroom.  The  fumitare 
was  siBipla,  but  ereiy  article  appeared  to  have  been  choeen  with  a  view 
bofii  to  fitnfiBS  and  beauty,  while  the  whole  room  bore  marked  traoes 
of  the  indi^idoalify  <rf  its  ocGnpant. 

And  that  occupant  herself  seemed  to  Nora  the  pleasanteat  object 
ttete.  Althon^^  no  longer  young,  there  was  a  d^mn  in  Miss  Moore^s 
face  which  had  ondi¥ed.tiie  mere  beauty  of  youdi.  The  years  which 
dtt  had  spent  as  a  confirmed  iitralid  had  left  no  trace  dl  sadness  wt 
disDontent  round  the  finely-curyed  mouth,  ox  in  the  bright  Ittown  eyes 
wUsh  wcse  now  scmtinising  her  young  guest  with  kindly  cunosiiy. 
Her  &ee  was  thin  and  rather  worn,  but  tibe  dear,  transparent  com- 
piozkm  made  ker  look  at  timee  almost  girlidi,  and  the  bronie  red  hair 
eofled  wf  Jxa&Bt  her  litfie  laea  ci^  showed,  as  yet,  no  silrer  threads. 
Tkm  eonch  on  whidi  she  lay  was  so  constructed  as  to  be  capable  of  ad* 
juflbBflaBt  to  any  angle,  and  was  fitted  with  a  mo^mhle  desk,  suitable 
for  SKthcr^reading  or  writing^.  That  fall  adyantage  was  taken  of  this 
waa  evident  fBam  the  pile  of  sQlid4o(ddng  books  on  the  little  taUe 
beUnA  tlw  sofa.    Tksra  was  also  wiihin  reach  a  large  work-hasKet 
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oontaimng  some  embroideiyy  and  a  quaattty  of  brightLj-ooloiixed  silkji 
and  wools,  and  in  a  comer  of  the  room  was  a  cottage  piano,  towards 
which  Miss  Moore  saw  Nora's  eyes  torn  in  pleased  soiprise. 

"Ah!  Iseeyon  are  looking  at  the  piano,"  shesaid.  "Iwassp 
glad  to  hear  that  you  were  a  good  musician.  I  used  to  play  myself, 
but  since  my  illness  I  have  never  been  able  to  do  so,  and  I  am  now 
dependent  on  the  kindness  of  my  friends  for  music.  If  you  are  suf- 
ficiently rested,  I  will  ask  you  to  play  for  me  after  dinner." 

"  I  will  play  for  you  whenever  you  please,"  said  Nora,  "  but  I  am 
afraid  that  you  who  know  what  music  ought  to  be,  will  not  care  to 
listen  to  mine.  Poor  mamma  always  said  that  I  wanted  some  really 
good  teaching." 

"  Dr.  Devereux  says  you  play  very  well." 

''I  did  not  know  that  he  had  ever  heard  me." 

''  One  day  when  you  were  playing  for  some  of  the  nuns,  my  nephew 
was  passing  along  the  corridor,  and  stopped  to  listen.  I  think  it  was 
on  hearing  you  play  it  first  occurred  to  him  that  you  and  I  might  be 
of  some  use  to  each  other." 

If  Miss  Moore  and  Nora  did  not  exactly  fulfil  Dr.  Devereux's 
prediction,  and  fall  in  love  with  each  other,  their  mutual  liking  was 
at  least  strong  enough  to  make  the  idea  of  a  more  permanent  connec- 
tion agreeable  to  both.  It  was,  therefore,  settled  that  Nora  should 
remain  with  Miss  Moore  as  companion,  with  fixed  duties  and  a  small 
salary ;  the  duties  which  were  chiefly  those  of  reader  and  secretaiy 
being  light  enough  to  allow  her  to  devote  some  time  toiler  own  music. 
Indeed,  a];lihough  Nora  did  not  know  it,  the  reading  was  carried  on 
chiefly  with  a  view  to  her  benefit.  Miss  Moore  making  her  go  through 
a  well  chosen  course  both  of  French  and  English  literature.  This 
induded  some  of  the  books  Nora  had  read  and  re-read,  in  her  childish 
days  at  Knockartela ;  and  Miss  Moore  was  often  surprised  at  her 
intimate  acquaintance  with  these  books,  as  wdl  as  with  her  acute 
criticisms  on  them.  Questions  elicited  the  fact,  that  Nora  had  read, 
and  actually  possessed  a  number  of  books,  which  had  belonged  to 
"  mamma's  first  husband,"  but  she  always  evinced  such  decided  reluc- 
tance to  speak  about  him,  that  Miss  Moore,  attributing  it  to  a  feeling 
of  jealousy  on  her  own  father's  accoimt,  forbore  to  press  her  on  the 
subject.  On  first  coming  to  Miss  Moore's  house,  Nora  had  debated 
much  with  herself,  as  to  whether  she  ought  to  let  her  hostess  know  of 
her  connection  with  Dr.  Devereux,  but  had  finally  decided  that  it  was 
unnecessary  to  do  so.  Now,  however,  that  Miss  Moore's  kind  interest 
had  ledher  to  speak  of  her  former  life,  the  need  of  caution  in  eveiy 
word  she  uttered,  lest  she  should  betray  her  secret,  and  the  continued 
dread  of  being  asked  in  direct  terms,  what  had  been  her  mother's 
former  name,  made  her  feel  as  if  she  were  guilty  of  absolute  deceit. 
Thestatement  which  in  the  beginning  mi^t  have  been  made  easily 
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and  natunJlj,  would  now  take  the  foim  of  a  oonf essioiii  from  which 
poor  Nora  shrank  with  exaggerated  horror. 

I>r.  Deryereox  was  often  at  the  house ;  he  and  ICss  Moore  were 
more  like  brother  and  sister  than  aunt  and  nephew ;  they  had  many 
tastes  in  common,  and  their  eager  discussions  of  new  books  and  scien- 
tific diBcoreries  were  nearly  as  great  a  pleasure  to  Nora  as  to  them- 
selveBy  far  heyond  her  comprehension  as  many  of  the  subjects  under 
consideration  were.  The  prejudice  against  Dr.  Devereux,  which,  it 
must  be  oonf  essed,  she  raflier  cherished  and  cultivated,  was  usually 
forgotten  in  his  presence,  and  she  gave  herself  up  to  the  full  enjoy- 
ment of  association  with  the  first  really  well-educated  and  cultivated 
persons  she  had  ever  met,  becoming  by  degrees  more  and  more  able  to 
feel  an  interest  in  their  pursuits,  and  to  take  part  in  their  conversation. 


SAINT  JOSEPH.* 

BY  AUBRST  Dl  TBRB. 


Dedieated  to  the  Lord  Biihop  of  Salf ord,  by  whoie  paBtonJ,  reepectiiig  St.  Joseph, 
ouy  thoughts  in  the  following  stansM  were  suggested. 

I. — ^St.  Joseph's  Daily  Wobk. 

HO,  ye  that  toil,  and  ye  that  spin, 
For  Joseph's  sake  your  tasks  revere ! 
He  toiled  the  Saviour's  bread  to  win, 
To  clothe  that  Ood  who  shaped  the  sphere. 

True  Prince  of  David's  line !  thy  chair 

Is  set  on  every  poor  man's  floor : 
Labour  through  thee  a  crown  doth  wear 

More  rich  than  kingly  crowns  of  yore. 

True  Confessor !  thine  every  deed, 

While  error  ruled  the  world,  or  night. 
Confessed  aright  the  Christian  creed, 

The  Christian  warfare  waged  aright. 

*  The  8ftint*s  feast-day  is  the  nineteenth  of  this  month,  which  is  known  to  his  de- 
vout elienU  as  the  Month  of  St.  Joseph. 
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Teadi  me,  like  tiuse,  siy  heftrt  to  nuBe, 
In  toil,  not  eMe,  ooTrtwnphitigfe-; 

Like  fliee,  o'er  hmbf  tasks  to  guse 
On  HJer  whose  ejes  were  stiH  on  Qhrist. 

Teach,  teach  me,  thou  whose  ebbing  breath 
"Was  watched  by  Mary  and  her  Son, 

!to  welcome  age,  await  in  death 
True  life's  true  garland,  justly  won. 

.  n. — St.  Joseph's  Doxjbt.  • 

^Twas  not  her  tear  his  doubt  siibdued ; 

No  word  of  hero  announced  her  C9irist : 
In  dream  alone  that  angel  stood 

With  warning  hand.    A  dream  sufficed. 

Where  fsdth  is  strong,  though  light  be  dim. 
How  faint  a  beam  reveals  how  much ! 

The  Hand  that  made  the  worlds  on  him 
Descended  with  a  feather's  touch. 

*'  Blessed  for  ever  who  believed :" 
Like  Her,  ihrough  faith  his  crown  he  won : 

His  heart  the  Babe  divine  conceived ; 
His  heart  was  sire  of  Mary's  Son. 

Hail,  Image  of  the  Father's  Might ! 

The  heavenly  Father's  himian  shade ! 
Hail,  silent  King  whose  yoke  was  light ! 

Hail,  Foster-sire  whom  Christ  obeyed ! 

Hail,  Warder  of  God's  Church  beneath. 
Thy  vigil  keeping  at  her  door 

For  thirty  years  at  Nazareth ! 
So  guard,  so  guide  her  evermore ! 

m. — ^St.  Joseph's  House. 

Gladsome  and  pure  was  Eden's  bower : — 
Saint  Joseph's  house  was  holier  far, 

More  rich  in  Love's  auguster  dower. 
More  amply  lit  by  Wisdom's  star. 

The  Paraclete  his  heart  possessed ; 

His  awe  was  love,  his  love  was  awe ; 
What  prophet-kings  in  life-long  quest 

Desired  to  see  he  daily  saw. 
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The  Queen  of  Virgins,  where  he  sate, 

Beside  him  stood  and  watched  his  hand, 
His  daaghte]vwi£e,  hie  angel-mate, 

Submissive  to  his  least  command. 

Hail,  Patriarch  blest  and  sage !  on  earth 

Thine  was  Hie  bridal  of  the  skies! 
VRij  house  was  heoven :  for  by  its'l^arth 

A  £K>d  i^^oeed  in  moirtal  guise. 

Hail !  life  most  sweet  in  life's  decline ! 

Hail  death,  than  life  more  bright,  more  blest ! 
The  hands  of  Mary  clasping  thine, 

Thy  head  upon  the  Saviour's  breast ! 

IV. — St.  Joseph's  Patbonage. 

The  Apostle's  life,  tiie  Martyr's  death, 

The  all-conquering  Word,  all-wondrous  Sign, 

Have  greatness  sense-discerned.    By  faith 
And  faith  alone  we  reach  to  thine. 

Through  lower  heavens  those  others  run, 

Fair  planets  kenned  by  imtaught  eyes : 
Thy  saintlier  light  is  later  won, 

Serener  gleam  from  lonelier  skies. 

Thou  stand'st  within :  they  move  without : 

More  near  the  God-Man  is  thy  place : 
On  that  one  thought  we  rest,  nor  doubt 

That  as  thy  greatness  was  thy  grace. 

Wo  priestly  tiar,  no  prophet  rod 

Were  thine :  with  them  thou  art  who  zone 

The  altar  of  Incarnate  God, 

Who  throng  the  white  steps  of  the  Throne. 

A  hierarchy  apart  they  sit, 

A  Boyal  House  benign  yet  dread. 
In  Godhead  vdled,  by  GK>dhead  lit : — 

There  highest  shines  thy  silver  head. 
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GEEALD  BARRY. 

AM  HISTORICAL  8TUDT. 

r\N  Thursday,  April  25th,  1185,  Piinoe  John,  Earl  of  Morton, 
v/  youngest  son  of  Henry  II.,  landed  at  Waterford,  attended  by  a 
gallant  train  of  nobles,  knights,  and  ecdesiastics.  Amongst  the  latter 
was  one  who  held  the  high  and  responsible  position  of  tutor,  flecretaiy, 
and  adviser  to  the  young  prince,  then  in  his  nineteenth  year.  This 
was  Sylvester  Qiraldus  de  Barri,  who  in  one  of  his  books  has  described 
himself  as  a  literary  man  of  studious  and  obserrant  habits.  He  was 
the  first  Englishman  who  wrote  a  formal  treatise  on  Ireland  and  its 
inhabitants ;  and  his  writings  have  exercised  a  very  baneful  influence 
on  this  country.  He  struck  the  key-note,  and  almost  every  English- 
man writing  about  Ireland,  since  his  time  down  to  Mr.  IVoude,  has 
piped  in  concert.  **  Not  one  of  them  can  be  accepted  as  a  truthful 
guide  on  Irish  history ;  they  either  suppress  the  truth,  or  state  false- 
hood, exaggerate  what  is  bad,  or  extenuate  what  is  good."  We  have 
lately  made  a  poit-mortem  examination  of  Gerald  Barry,  the  first  of  the 
tribe,  and  we  will  communicate  the  results  thereof  to  the  reader.  His 
is  a  typical  case  of  that  organic  disease,  which  he  transmitted  to  his 
literary  posterity. 

De  Barri  came  of  an  illustrious  race.  His  maternal  grandfather 
was  Gerald  of  Windsor,  Constable  of  Pembroke,  who  gave  name  and 
origin  to  the  princely  line  of  the  Oeraldines.  His  grandmother  vras 
the  famous  Nesta,  daughter  of  Rhys,  and  sister  of  Griffeth,  princes  of 
South  Wales,  the  most  beautiful,  but,  by  no  means,  the  most  virtuous 
woman  of  her  time.  By  her  husband,  Gerald  of  Windsor,  she  had 
four  children  known  to  history,  three  sons,  William,  Maurice,  and 
David  Fitzgerald,  and  one  daughter,  Angharat,  who  became  wife  of 
William  de  Barri,  and  mother  of  (herald. 

In  those  days  there  were  only  two  professions,  chivalry  and  the 
church.  Gerald's  elder  brothers,  William  and  Robert,  chose  the 
f  opner ;  they  were  amongst  the  first  of  the  Anglo-Norman  invaders 
of  Ireland,  and  won  for  their  descendants  the  fairest  plains  in  Desmond 
from  Buttevant*  to  Barrymore — ^the  former  tells  their  war-cry,  the 
latter  bears  their  name.  He  himself  assumed  the  cassock,  and  became, 
not,  indeed,  one  of  the  best,  but  certainly  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
ecclesiastics  of  his  time. 

From  his  youth  Gerald  appears  to  have  devoted  himself  with  great 
assiduiiy  to  his  studies.    His  voluminous  writings  show  that  he  was 

^Butterant  takes  its  name  from  *'  Boutes-en*aTant,"  or  **  Gto-a-head,**  the  war-cry 
of  the  Barrys. 
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an  accomplished  scholar,  well  acquainted  with  the  Scriptures,  the 
Fathers,  and  the  entire  range  of  the  Latin  classics.  He  taught  the 
Trwimm  at  Paris  with  great  applause,  was  a  ready  writer,  an  able 
speaker,  and  an  indefatigable  student.  Even  when  he  spent  the  day 
in  trayelling  he  devoted  the  night  to  study.  The  intrigues  and  dis- 
tractions of  a  court  could  not  divert  his  attention  from  his  books.  He 
▼as,  withal,  a  great  traveller,  and  journeyed  through  England,  France, 
and  Ireland — ^as  much  of  the  latter  as  an  Englishman  then  dare 
attempt — and  made  three  journeys  to  Bome  to  maintain  his  election  to 
St  David's,  not  to  speak  of  a  fourth  visit,  which  he  afterwards  paid 
as  a  pilgrim. 

With  talent,  ambition,  and  family  influence,  it  might  have  been 
expected  that  Oerald  would  have  risen  high  in  the  Church ;  yet  he  never 
became  a  bishop,  and,  from  what  we  know  of  his  character,  we  may 
safely  conclude  that  the  Church  was  no  loser  thereby.  He  tells  us  him- 
self, if  he  can  be  believed,  that  he  was  offered  the  sees  of  Eems, 
Ossory,  and  Leighlin,  as  well  as  the  archbishopric  of  Cashel,  not  to 
speak  of  two  sees  in  Wales,  the  see  of  Lincoln,  and  even  a  cardinal's 
hat— aU  of  which,  however,  he  declined  from  motives  more  or  less 
creditable  to  himself.  His  great  ambition  was  to  be  elevated  to  the 
see  of  St.  David's,  his  native  diocese ;  but  that  ambition  was  doomed 
to  disappointment.  The  canons,  indeed,  elected  him  on  two  different 
occasions,  in  1176,  and  again  in  1189,  after  his  return  from  Lreland; 
but  the  "Rngliah  court  and  clergy,  from  motives  of  policy,  persistently 
opposed  his  elevation.  Oerald  was  half  a  Welshman— Jiis  usual  name 
is  Giraldus  Cambrensis,  G^erald  the  Welshman — Whence,  neither  the 
jealous  tyrant,  who  martjrred  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury  a  few  years 
before,  for  vindicating  the  liberties  of  the  Church,  nor  his  graceless 
sons,  would  sanction  his  election.  They  feared  his  ambition  and 
patriotism  might  prompt  him  to  reassert  the  ancient  metropolitan 
rigjits  of  St.  David's,  if  not  the  independence  of  Wales.  Although 
there  is  every  reason  to  fear  his  motives  were  not  the  purest,  still  we 
tkink  his  long  and  gallant  struggle  against  court  influence  to  secure 
freedom  of  election  was  by  far  the  most  creditable  portion  of  his  career. 
But  Ids  efforts  were  all  in  vain.  Although  he  stoutly  maintained  his 
Section  with  tongue,  pen,  and  purse,  in  England,  in  Normandy,  and 
in  Bome,  he  was  defeated,  and  was  forced  to  content  himself  wii^  his 
archdeaconry  of  St.  David's,  where,  however,  he  does  not  seem  to 
have  spent  much  of  his  time.  The  court-fool  often  amused  the  courtiers 
at  his  expense.  '^  Master  Oerald,  will  you  accept  the  see  of  Ferns  ?" — 
**Noh>."  "Of Ossory?"— "Nolo."  "Of Leighlin?"— "Nolo."  "The 
archbishopric  of  Cashel?" — "Nolo."  But  in  the  end  he  added :  "the 
see  of  St.  David's?"  and  roared  out  amidst  general  laughter,  "  Volo." 
Disappointed  in  his  ambition,  Oerald  devoted  the  remainder  of  his 
life  down  to  his  death,  about  1220,  at  the  age  of  72,  to  the  production 
VOL.  VI.  11  n  A 
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and  coireotion  of  bis  numeroxui  works.  They  have  lately  been  aoca- 
rately  edited  and  printed,  under  the  direction  of  the  Master  of  the 
Bolls,  in  seren  large  yolumes.  In  the  catalogue  of  his  writings,  we 
find  a  treatise  entitledy  ''  De  Instructione  Principis,"  which  he  wrote 
for  the  benefit  of  his  royal  pupil.  What  share  Gerald  himself,  or  Ihis 
book  of  his,  may  have  had  in  the  formation  of  John's  character,  it  is 
not  easy  to  determine ;  but  certainly  his  pupil  does  the  master  no  credit, 
for  a  more  cruel,  cowardly,  and  mean-spirited  iyrant  is  not  to  be  found 
in  the  long  list  of  English  sovereigns. 

The  fifth  Yoluipe  of  this  new  edition  of  the  works  of  Gerald  Barry 
contains  his  two  Irish  treatises,  the  "  Topography,"  and  the  "Expug- 
natio,"  carefully  edited  by  an  English  dergyman,  the  Bey.  J.  F.  Dimock, 
Eector  of  Bamsburgh  in  Yorkshire.  These  are,  by  far,  the  best 
known,  and,  in  a  certain  sense,  the  most  valuable  of  the  works  of 
GKraldus,  and  to  them  we  must  give  our  exclusive  attention;  but, 
before  we  criticise  the  historian,  let  us  strive  to  ascertain  the  character 
of  the  man.  Fortunately,  he  has  left  us  abundant  materials  for  forming 
an  estimate  of  his  character,  in  a  treatise,  ''  De  Bebus  a  se  G^stis;" 
and  that  estimate  would  most  certainly  be  an  inadequate  one,  if  inordi- 
nate vanity  and  self -conceit  were  not  set  down  as  his  ruling  passion* 
We  have  high  authority  for  the  statement,  that  "knowledge  puffeth 
up,"  and,  if  Gerald  had  the  knowledge,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  he 
was  proportionately  inflated.  He  coolly  declares  that  he  was  the  only 
man  in  England,  then  living,  worthy  to  succeed  St.  Thomas  of  Canter- 
bury. He  is  constantly  complaining  of  the  ill-treatment  of  princes 
and  the  envy  of  his  contemporaries.  He  frequently  extols  his  own 
eloquence  and  erudition,  the  polish  of  his  style,  and  the  elegance  of 
his  language,  especially  in  the  "  Topography,"  "  which  envy  itself  is 
ashamed  to  carp  at."*  He  teUs  us  elsewhere  how  pleasant  it  was  to 
be  pointed  at,  and  to  hear  men  say  in  the  street :  "  That  is  he ;"  and, 
amongst  other  good  things  which  he  says  of  himself,  he  declares  he 
was  one  of  the  handsomest  men  of  his  time ! 

Gerald,  too,  had  a  bad  tongue,  and  a  virulent  pen.  He  wrote  a 
work  in  three  books,  to  which  he  gave  the  very  appropriate  name 
'^  De  Invectionibus,"  for  they  are  exclusively  devoted  to  the  abuse  of 
his  contemporaxies.  The  Bev.  J.  F.  Dimock,  a  most  painstaking  editor 
and  impartial  critic,  after  a  careful  perusal  of  his  writings,  and  with  a 
full  knowledge  of  his  history,  declares  it  as  his  deliberate  conviction, 
"  that  there  was  no  invective  against  an  opponent  too  virulently  unjust, 
no  imputation  of  the  basest  motives  too  manifestly  unreasonable,  and 
no  assumption  of  the  vilest  and  most  horrible  calumnies  as  certain 
truths  too  atrocious  for  him."  This  is  strong  but  not  immerited  lan- 
guage.   And,  exactly  in  proportipn  as  he  unscrupulously  abused  his 

*  See  the  **  Introitus  ad  Bzpugnationem." 
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enemiee,  lie  extraTagantly  lauded  his  friends.  His  langaage,  either 
in  praise  or  blame,  is  never  moderate ;  he  is  much  too  fond  of  snperla- 
tives  and  uniyersals,  forgetful  of  the  scholastic  maxim,  that  they  gene- 
rally  hide  falsehood.  He  views  everything  through  the  spectacles  of 
Us  prejudices ;  every  man  with  him  is  either  a  hero  or  a  villain,  and 
the  line  of  demarcation  was  to  be  drawn  between  those  whom  he  loved 
and  those  whom  he  hated.    As  Dryden  said  of  Yilliers, 

"  Sailing  and  praising  were  liis  usual  themes. 
And  both,  to  show  his  judgment,  in  extremes, 
So  over-violent,  or  over-civil, 
That  every  man  with  him  was  God  or  devil.^ 

His  credulity  and  superstition  are  hardly  lees  remarkable  than  his 
vanity.  In  the  later  editions  of  the  '^  Expugnatio,^'  which  he  also  calls 
a  ''Vaticinalis  Historia,"  because  it  records  the  fulfilment  of  prophecy, 
he  inserts  many  predictions  taken  from  Merlin  of  Celidon,  whose  works, 
Br.  Lynch  teUs  us,  were  honoured  with  a  place  on  the  "Index." 
Oiraldus  f^  in  with  this  Book  of  Prophecy  in  the  year  1188,  when 
accompanying  Archbishop  Baldwin  on  his  journey  through  Wales.  It 
was  written  in  Welsh,  and,  as  GKraldus  himself  admits,  was  greatly 
coxnzpted  by  recent  interpolations  of  the  Welsh  bards.  To  these  pro- 
j^hecieB  he  evidently  attached  implicit  faith,  and  he  records  their  fulfil- 
ment in  the  language  of  Sacred  Scripture.  Such  of  them  as  are 
genuine  are  quite  as  vague  as  any  to  be  found  in  Moore's  Almanac ; 
those  that  seem  to  have  been  marvellously  fulfilled  bear  intrinsic  evi- 
dence of  having  been  written  after  the  events  took  place  which  they 
pretCTid  to  f  oretelL 

At  the  end  of  his  autobiography,  GKraldus  gravely  narrates  some 
thirty  visions  with  which  he  was  favoured  by  heaven.  Anyone  else 
would  set  them  down  as  ordinary  dreams,  but  in  his  opinion  they  were 
all  of  divine  origin.  If  it  were  the  will  of  heaven  to  make  revdations 
in  the  visions  of  the  night,  Gerald  Bany  is  probably  the  last  person 
that  Providence  would  be  likely  to  select  as  the  recipient  of  its  favours. 
We  suspect  his  dreams  often  came  from  his  stomach,  or  through  the 
ivory  gate,  whence 

*^  Falsa  ad  coelum  mittunt  insomnia  manes." 

Writing  with  a  hurried  pen,  and  under  the  influence  of  excited  feelings, 
he  is  veiy  often  inaccurate  in  his  dates,  even  when  recording  iJie 
events  of  his  own  life,  and  frequently  inconsistent  in  his  statements. 
Hatred  and  parti asanship  hurry  him  into  the  most  opposite  extremes. 
Under  their  influence,  true  to  the  motto  of  his  family,  he  dashes  on- 
ward with  the  pen,  as  recklessly  as  his  brothers  did  with  the  sword,  and 
tiien  he  stops  at  nothing,  whether  it  be  wild  assertion,  absurd  argu- 
menty  or  unfounded  calumny. 
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Proud,  passionate,  and  self-willed,  like  the  liaughty  race  from  which 
he  sprung,  yet  he  was  kind-hearted,  generous,  and  lavishly  profuse  of 
his  ample  resources.  Such  a  man  might  be  a  brave  soldier,  or  an  elo- 
quent speaker,  but  an  honest  and  impartial  historian  never. 

Neitiber  was  he  without  prejudice.  Gerald's  great  object  was  to 
justify  that  invasion,  which  he  so  pompously  calls  a  "  conquest."  He 
was  intimately  connected,  by  ties  of  blood,  or  friendship,  with  almost 
all  the  leaders  of  the  early  invaders.  Henry  11.,  in  his  representations 
to  the  Pope,  represented  the  Irish  as  a  barbarous,  unclean,  and  only 
nominally  Christian  people.  The  Normans  came  over  to  reform  the 
Church,  and  civilise  the  country,  and  his  great  object  was  to  show  how 
much  the  Church  needed  the  one,  and  the  people  the  other.  His  his- 
tory, therefore,  is  not  as  the  well-balanced  narrative  of  an  impartial 
judge,  but  the  one-sided  statement  of  a  prejudiced  and  passionate 
advocate. 

The  ''  Topography"  he  himself  always  regarded  as  his  masterpiece. 
He  spent,  he  says,  three  years  in  its  composition — an  assertion  which 
it  is  not  easy  to  reconcile  with  his  own  dates.  It  was  begun  probably 
in  1186,  and  finished  early  in  1188.  He  presented  a  copy  in  that  year 
to  Archbishop  Baldwin,  who  admired  it  very  much,  and  had  a  portion 
of  it  read  for  his  entertainment  every  day  during  his  journey  through 
Wales.  It  was  dedicated  to  Henry  II.,  who,  however,  does  not  appear 
to  have  sufficiently  appreciated  the  honour,  for,  after  his  death,  Giraldus 
complained  that  he  gained  nothing  by  his  work  but  empty  praise. 

This  treatise  is  divided  into  three  ''Distinctions,"  in  scholastic 
fashion,  which  we  should  call  Books ;  and  each  Distinction  is  subdi- 
vided into  Chapters.  The  first  "Distinction"  treats  of  the  physical 
geography  and  natural  history  of  Ireland — ^its  extent,  dimcUie,  soil, 
productions,  &c.  The  second  ''Distinction"  treats  of  the  marvels, 
natural  and  supernatural,  of  Ireland ;  and  the  third  treats  of  the  in- 
habitants— ^their  history,  character,  and  morals.  To  write  a  fair  work 
on  this  subject  would  require  an  accurate  and  extensive  knowledge 
both  of  the  countiy  and  the  people.  Giraldus  had  neither  the  one  nor 
the  other.  His  first  visit  to  Ireland  was  paid  in  February,  1 183,  when 
he  remained  probably  not  more  than  six  months ;  on  the  occasion  of 
his  second  visit  with  Prince  John,  he  remained  a  year.  But  his  know- 
ledge of  the  countiy  was  confined  to  the  district  afterwards  known  as 
the  Pale,  and  a  few  of  the  southern  seaport  towns.  He  had  no  know- 
ledge whatsoever  of  the  Irish  language,  then  exclusively  spoken  by  the 
people.  The  Irish  chieftains,  insulted  and  outraged  by  John  and  his 
insolent  courtiers,  who  pidled  their  beards  and  ridiculed  their  dress 
and  language,  had  all  turned  against  the  English.  His  means  of  in- 
formation, therefore,  were  imperfect,  and  the  time  at  his  disposal  very 
limited,  even  if  it  were  not  otherwise  employed.  Hence,  in  this  "  admir- 
able" work  of  his,  intended  for  the  information  of  his  eountiymen  and 
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poeterity,  he  frequently  falls  into  the  most  ludioroxis  mistakes.  His 
account  of  the  river  Shannon  is  worth  quoting  as  a  specimen. 

''The  Shannon  rises  in  a  yery  large  and  most  beautiful  lake  (Lough 
Derg),  which  divides  Munster  from  Oonnaught,  and  stretdies  forth  its 
two  arms  to  the  opposite  ends  of  the  world.  One  flows  towards  the 
soutEi,  rolling  beside  the  city  of  Killaloe,  and  encircling  Limerick ;  and 
from  that  point,  during  a  course  of  more  than  one  hundred  miles,  it 
divides  the  two  Munsters  until  it  f  aUs  into  the  sea  at  St.  Brendan.  The 
other  arm,  equally  large,  divides  Oonnaught  from  Meath,  and  farther 
Ulster,  and  after  many  and  various  windings  falls  into  the  sea  at 
Ballyshannon ! " 

He  tells  us  that  the  shores  of  Lreland  are  low  and  sandy,  and  all 
the  moimtains  are  in  the  interior  of  the  country — a  statement  which 
every  child  at  school  knows  to  be  the  reverse  of  the  truth ;  the  moun- 
tains are  almost  all  within  view  of  the  sea,  and  the  interior  from  Dublin 
to  Gkdway  is  an  immense  plain.  He  is  very  fond  of  the  marvellous. 
He  gravely  informs  us  that  shortly  before  the  coming  of  the  English  a 
large  fish  was  found  near  Carlingf ord,  having  three  golden  teeth,  fif tj^ 
onnces  in  weight — a  presage,  he  adds,  of  the  golden  days  of  the  Eng- 
lish invasion. 

"  There  is  a  lake  in  Northern  Munster  having  two  islands.  In  the 
larger  island  no  creature  of  the  female  f ex  can  live ;  in  the  smaller  no 
person  ever  died,  or  can  die,  a  natural  death!  Aren,"  he  says,  "  is  an 
island  on  the  western  coast  of  Oonnaught,  dedicated  to  St.  Brendan, 
whOTe  the  dead  are  left  unburied,  yet  never  corrupt.  A  man  may  there 
see  and  recognise  his  grandfather,  great  grandfather,  and  all  his 
ancestors.  There  is  a  well  in  Munster  wherein  if  anyone  bathes,  his 
hair  never  becomes  g^y,  and  another  in  Ulster,  a  bath  in  whose  won- 
derful waters  will  prevent  a  person  ever  becoming  gray." 

In  his  own  time,  a  priest  had  a  long  interview  with  a  man  and 
woman  in  Meath,  who  had  been  changed  into  wolves,  and  who  ad- 
dressed him  in  their  vulpine  form.  Irish  cocks  don't  crow,  like  others, 
at  three  distinct  intervals  of  the  night,  but  only  once  before  the  dawn ; 
and  the  reason  is  because  the  nights  in  Ireland  are  short  on  account  of 
its  proximity  to  the  setting  sun ! 

And  so  on  with,  perhaps,  the  greater  portion  of  this  accurate  ''To- 
pography." But  it  is  in  the  "  Third  Distinction,"  when  he  comes  to 
8x>eak  of  the  people,  that  OiraMus  pours  out  all  the  venom  of  his 
nature.  He  allows  that  they  are  physically  a  tall  and  handsome  race 
of  men,  but  rude,  barbarous,  inhospitable,  and  treacherous.  His 
reasons,  however,  are  by  no  means  convincing.  Like  the  ancient 
Hellenes,  or  the  inhabitants  of  the  Oelestial  Empire,  Qiraldus  assumes 
that  his  own  people  was  the  standard  of  perfection ;  hence  the  Irish 
are  rude,  because,  unlike  the  Norman,  they  wore  long  hair  and  beards; 
they  are  barbarous,  because,  not  living  in  cities,  they  led  a  rather  free 
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aad  roving  life;  wd  they  are  treacherous,  beoauee  they  always  carried 
their  battle-axes  in  their  hands,  and  gave  the  plundering  Normans 
some  ugly  knocks  when  they  least  expected  them. 

He  admits,  however,  that  the  Irish  were  pre-eminently  skilled  in 
music  beyond  any  nation  he  ever  knew ;  and  he  teUs  how  deftly  the 
harper  swept  the  brazen  strings,  apparently  without  care,  yet  in  flow- 
ing melody  and  with  perfect  art.  Then  he  enters  into  a  long  disser- 
tation on  music,  which  he  considered  the  finest  chapter  in  the  work, 
and  modestly  calls  a  ''voluptuosa  digressio.'' 

*  The  clergy,  he  admits,  were  remarkable  for  chastity,  abstinence, 
and  zeal  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties ;  but,  seeing  that  Henry  had 
undertaken  to  reform  them,  of  course  he  had  to  find  fault  \  so  he  adds : 
'^  Post  jugem  tam  jejuniorum  quam  orationum  instantiam  vino  variis- 
que  potionibus  diumos  labores  enormius  quam  deceret  nocte  redi- 
Buiat" — a  statement  utterly  inconsistent  with  the  truth  of  the  praises 
which  he  had  bestowed  on  them. 

By  far  the  most  interesting  portion  of  the  ''  Topography"  is  con- 
tained in  those  chapters  which  describe  the  soil,  climate,  and  natural 
productions  of  Ireland.  Many  of  his  observations  are  both  original 
and  accurate.  He  very  faitliiully  describes  the  genial  mildness  of 
climate  and  the  salubrity  of  the  air.  He  justly  praises  the  natural 
fertility  of  the  soil,  but  remarks,  that  the  most  promising  harvests 
often  disappoint  the  farmer's  hopes — an  observation  that  the  experience 
of  many  a  year  since  has  amply  verified.  He  was  probably  the  first 
to  notice  the  difference  in  size,  and  in  the  quality  of  the  fur,  between 
the  English  and  the  Irish  hare,  a  distinction  made  only  quite  recently 
by  scientific  naturalists. 

In  the  ''Expugnatio,"  Gerald  gives  a  history,  in  three  books,  of  the 
Anglo-Norman  invasion  down  to  the  year  1186.  If  he  could  be  im- 
partial, he  had  ample  means  of  obtaining  authentic  information  con- 
cerning the  invasion,  from  the  invaders  themselves.  Many  of  the  leaders 
in  that  strange  and  stirring  drama  were  his  own  near  relatives.  But 
of  impartiaLLty  there  was  not  a  trace  in  the  mental  constitution  of 
Oerald  Barzy.  He  gives  elaborate,  and,  if  they  could  be  regarded  as 
likenesses,  valuable  historical  portraits  of  the  leaders;  but,  in  almost 
every  instance,  they  are  either  too  flattering  pictures,  or  gross  carica- 
tures. The  entire  work  is  rather  a  poetic  romance  than  sober  history, 
and,  such  as  it  is,  a  great  part  of  it  is<merely  a  glorification  of  his  own 
relatives,  the  GeraJdines.  Gerald  was  proud  of  his  descent;  and  he 
had  some  groxind  for  boasting.  Nesta  was,  indeed,  the  mother,  lawful 
or  unlawful,  of  a  mighty  race.  Among  the  leaders  of  the  invasion, 
there  were  at  least  three  of  her  sons,  eight  of  her  grandsons,  and  one 
grandson-in-law.  Her  son  by  Stephen,  Constable  of  Cardigan,  hence 
named  Fitz-stephen,  was  the  leader  of  the  very  first  band  that  landed 
at  Bannow  about  the  1st  of  May,  1169.    Her  son,  Maunoe  Fitzge  raid. 
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lolhnred  ahortly  affcer,  and  Beimxind  Le  Gros,  her  grandson ;  and  thej 
liad^'perhaps,  liie  largest  share  in  the  foaL  work  of  slaughter  and  pil- 
lage which  even  Gerald  himself  severely  condenmed.  But  they  were 
withal  a  braye,  generous,  and  high-spirited  lace.  Thej  bnilt  some  of 
oar  proadest  oastles  and  founded  many  of  Ihe  richest  and  noblest  of 
our  monasteries.  In  dark  and  evil  days  most  of  them  were  lo3ral  to 
the  ancient  faith.  They  fought  and  suffered  for  ilr— *exile,  imprison- 
ment, and  death.  The  Fitzgeralds,  Barrys,  and  Graces  were  com- 
mingled in  bloody  and  intertwined  in  affection,  with  the  <dd  Celtic  race. 
Ireland  felt  pride  in  their  glory  and  sorrow  in  their  fall.  * 

But  for  Giraldus  there  were  no  heroes  but  the  Geraldines.  "  Who 
are  they  who  penetrate  the  enemy's  strongholds?  The  Geraldines. 
Who  are  the  saviours  of  their  country  ?  The  Geraldines.  Whom  does 
blaek  envy  calunmiate  ?  The  Geraldines.  0  men  of  might  renowned, ' '  he 
says,  ^'heedless  of  life  in  the  pursuit  of  glory,  cease  not  to  walk  in  your 
aecnstomed  path  of  valour.   Felices  facti  si  quid  mea  carmina  x>ossunt." 

We  cannot  expect  that  a  man  who  talks  in  this  way  of  his  own 
brothers,  uncles,  nephews,  and  cousins,  would  be  just  to  others.  He  is 
nuudf estiy  unfair  in  his  character  of  Bichard,  Earl  of  Striguil,  paints 
Fitz-Audeline  de  Burgo  in  the  darkest  colours,  and  by  no  means  does 
justice  either  to  Hugh  de  Lad,  or  John  de  Curd,  the  bravest  and  best 
of  the  Normans. 

Dr.  Lynch  says,  ''the  style  of  Cambrensis  is  dry,  barren,  stilted, 
and  sometimes  bombastic."  In  this  estimate  we  cannot  ooindde.  The 
most  glaring  fault  of  the  style  of  Giraldus,  which  Dr.  Lynch  does  not 
notioe,  is  his  passion  for  alliteration  and  antithesis.  And  there  can  be 
no  doabt  that,  to  obtain  this  meretridous  adornment,  he  sacrifices  both 
the  pttiity  of  his  language,  and  the  accuracy  of  hie  statements.  But, 
leaviag  out  of  the  question  this  most  frequent  and  glaring  fault,  then 
esteemed  a  high  excellence,  the  siyle  of  Giraldus  is  a  very  favourable 
spedmen  of  mediaeval  Latinily.  C^  course,  we  cannot  expect  in  such  a 
writer  either  the  elegance  or  purity  of  the  classical  authors ;  but  his 
language  is  dear,  vigorous,  and  ccmdse,  his  sentences  compact  and 
well  constructed.  No  doubt,  he  frequently  turns  off  into  the  most 
irrelevant  digressions,  interlards  his  history  with  curious  moral  reflec- 
tionsy  and  puts  absurdly  pompous  harangues  into  the  mouths  of  men 
who  did  not  know  how  to  write  their  names,  or  read  them  when  written. 
But  this  is  a  fault  of  the  matter  rather  than  of  the  form. 

The  deliberate  condusion  of  his  English  editor  is,  that  ''  the  Irish 
treatises  of  Giraldus  are  in  many  ways  interesting  and  valuable,  but 
it  is  of  their  historical  value  I  have  to  speak,  and  that  they  give  a  fair, 
impartial  account,  either  of  the  Irish  people,  or  the  English  invaders, 
or  of  the  doings  of  either,  I  confidently  and  emphatically  deny."  But 
Gerald  himself  was  so  proud  of  his  work  that  he  caused  the  ''  Topo- 
gnqJiy"  to  be  publidy  recited  at  Oxford  for  three  dftyB,  a  ''Distinction" 
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each  day;  and,  no  doubt,  he  had  a  large  and  appreciative  audience, 
to  whom  he  related  all  the  wonderful  things  about  the  wild  Iridi,  for 
during  the  three  days  of  the  recitation  he  feasted  all  Oxford  in  the 
most  sumptuous  style.  On  the  first  day  he  entertained  the  poor  of  the 
town,  the  second  was  for  the  dons  and  graduates,  and  on  the  third 
he  feasted  the  soldiers  and  citizens.  It  was  a  novel  and  rather  ^expen* 
sive  way  of  publishing  his  works. 

Yet,  highly  spiced  as  these  Irish  treatises  were  for  the  palates  of 
his  countrymen,  they  do  not  appear  to  have  been  well  received  by  his 
contemporaries.  He  bitterly  complains,  more  than  once,  that  they  were 
carped  at,  and  lacerated  by  the  envious,  but  he  expresses  his  perfect 
confidence  that  posterity  would  receive  them  with  applause.  And  his 
anticipations  have,  in  a  certain  sense,  been  realised.  His  books  were 
not,  indeed,  either  generally  known,  or  frequently  quoted,  by  the  earlier 
English  historians.  But  the  minions  of  Elizabeth  resolved  to  employ, 
not  only  the  sword  in  the  reduction,  but  the  pen  in  the  defamation,  of 
Ireland.  So  Geraldus  was  drawn  from  the  dust  of  the  libraries,  and  an 
English  translation  of  the  ^^Expugnatio"  was  published  in  the  1587 
edition  of  the  "  Chronicles  of  Holinshed"  by  "  John  Hooker,  of  the  city 
of  Exeter,  gentleman."  It  was,  however,  in  Camden's  *  *  Anglica,  Hiber- 
nica,  Cambrica,  a  Veteribus  Scripta,"  published  at  Frankford,  in  1602. 
that  the  **  Topography"  and  the  "  Conquest"  were  first  made  known 
to  the  literary  world.  His  object  was,  by  publishing  the  calumnies  of 
Oiraldus,  to  justify  before  Europe  the  hideous  atrocities  committed  in 
Ireland  during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  And  in  this  purpose  Camden 
succeeded  only  too  well.  Dr.  John  Lynch  informs  us  '^  that  the  wild 
dreams  of  Cambrensis  were  taken  up  by  a  herd  of  scribblers,  and  ^n- 
bellished  by  many  new  stories  of  a  similar  stamp.  Thus  the  name  of 
Irishman  became  a  byword  of  reproach  in  the  mouths  of  mountebanks, 
in  taverns,  in  dub-meetings,  in  private  society.  His  calumnies  were 
reprinted  in  the  language  of  every  nation ;  no  new  geography,  no  his- 
tory of  the  world,  no  work  on  the  manners  or  customs  of  different 
nations,  appeared  in  which  these^^alumnies  were  not  reproduced  until 
my  heart  sickened  at  the  sight." 

But  Ireland  had  sons  who,  if  they  could  not  wield  the  sword,  were 
well  able  to  wield  the  pen  in  her  defence.  And  it  is  not  a  little  remark- 
able that  the  literary  champions,  who  girt  on  their  armour  to  do  battle 
for  the  fair  fame  of  Ireland,  were  both  of  Anglo-Norman  descent. 
Father  Stephen  White,  a  learned  Jesuit,  and  literary  correspondent  of 
tJssher,  was  the  first  to  enter  the  lists.  His  '*  Apology"  appeared  on 
the  Continent  shortly  after  the  publication  of  Camden's  volume.  It 
was,  for  a  long  time,  regarded  as  lost,  but  has  recently  been  reprinted 
from  a  copy  accidentally  discovered  in  the  Burgundian  library  at 
Brussells. 

Butthe  great  champion,  by  whom  Cambrensis  was  utterly  overthrown. 
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was  Dr.  John  Lynch,  who  published,  in  1662,  his  great  work  entitled 
''Gambrensis  Eversus,"  under  the  nam  deplume  of  Qratianus  Ludus. 
Dr.  Lynch  was  a  native  of  the  ancient  and  loyal  '*  City  of  the  Tribes," 
where  he  was  bom  about  the  year  1600.  He  traced  his  origin  to 
Hngh  de  Lad,  and  was  not  a  little  proud  of  his  ancestral  loyalty  and 
Anglo-Norman  blood.  In  an  introductory  chapter,  f idl  of  rather  ful- 
some flattery  of  the  ungrateful  Stuart,  he  dedicates  his  great  work  to 
Charles  II.  Dr.  Lynch  was  eminently  fitted  for  the  task  which  he 
undertook.  After  graduating  with  great  distinction  in  philosophy  and 
theology  in  France,  he  returned  to  his  native  city,  where  he  combined 
for  many  years  the  double  function  of  priest  and  schoolmaster.  He 
thus  acquired  that  familiarity  with  the  classics  which  is  manifest  in 
his  eloquent  and  flowing  style.  He  has  also  a  wonderful  power  of 
illustration,  indicating  at  once  the  wealth  of  his  intellect  and  the  fer- 
tility of  his  imagination.  But  he  was  more  than  a  learned  theologian 
and  elegant  scholar ;  he  was  profoundly  versed,  perhaps  more  so  than 
any  man  of  his  time,  except  Eoger  FlcQierty,  in  the  language,  history, 
and  antiquities  of  Ireland.  Hence  he  has  produced  a  work,  too  learned 
to  be  popular,  but  a  mine  of  knowledge  on  almost  every  subject  con- 
nected with  Irish  history. 

.  That  this  noble  work  has  not  gone  entirely  out  of  print,  we  owe  to 
the  unselfish  labour  of  the  late  Bev.  Matthew  Kelly  of  Maynooth, 
who  edited  it  with  a  translation,  and  enriched  it  with  many  valuable 
notes ;  and  it  will  go  down  to  posterity  an  enduring  memorial  of  the 
learning,  the  devotion,  and  the  lofty  patriotism  of  those  two  noble- 
hearted  Irish  priests. 

We  have  done  with  GFerald  Barry.  Of  late  years  a  kind  of  reaction 
has  set  in  in  his  favour.  He  is  quoted,  with  something  like  approval, 
even  by  such  men  as  Mr.  Prendergast,  whose  solid  learning,  and 
whole-souled  devotion  to  Ireland,  nobody  can  caU  in  question.  Under 
these  drcumstances,  lest  any  incautious  reader  might  place  too  much 
reliance  on  the  statements  of  Qerald  Barry,  it  cannot  be  out  of  place 
to  endeavour  to  show  what  manner  of  man  he  was. 

J.  H. 
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THE  DEAD. 

FROM  VICTOB  HUGO. 

HOW  many  gaily  sing  and  lightly  smile. 
Who  tears,  unceasing  bitter  tears,  should  shed 
O'er  the  low  grave  where  lies  the  best-loved  dead  !- 
The  dead  who  cheered  life's  journey  many  a  nule, 

Whose  love  seemed  life  itseK  one  little  while ! 

Relentless  might  of  time's  swift,  noiseless  tread ! 
What  soft,  forgetful  moss  on  each  green  bed 
A  very  few  quick  passing  years  will  pile, 

And,  as  completely  as  do  ocean's  waves, 

A  little  grass  blot  out  unnumber'd  graves ! 
The  dead  pass  quickly — ^peaceful  let  them  lie 

In  lonely  quiet  'mid  the  circling  gloom — 

In  human  hearts  their  memory  will  die 
Before  their  ashes  melt  within  the  tomb ! 

S.  M.  S. 


A  PROTEST. 

TO   THS  TBA^fSLATOB  OF  THE  FOREGOIXa  SONNET. 

AH !  wherefore,  gentle  Sister,  make  thine  own 
Of  words  interpreting  bo  ill  thy  heart  ? 
Not  hopeless  thus  the  yearning  tears  which  start 
Into  thine  eyes,  and  not  thus  sad  thy  tone 
When  thou  recallest  all  the  lov'd  ones  flown. 

Not  thus  from  mem'ry  do  our  dead  depart, 
For  Faith  and  Love  on  soaring  pinion  dart 
Up  from  the  grassy  grave  to  God's  own  throne. 

Of  each  dear  friend  that's  gone,  the  deathless  soul, 
Whose  mortal  hovel  crumbles  'neath  the  sod, 
Lives  on  (for  all  were  good)  in  heavenly  rest. 
May  Love  Divine  my  lot  with  their' s  enrol. 
And  in  my  flesh  may  I  behold  my  God ! 

This,  this  my  hope  is  laid  up  in  my  breast.* 

M.R. 
*  Job,  xix.  27. 
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THOMAS  MOOEE  OE  JEAN  EEBOUL? 

THE  "  startUng  question"  wluch  has  been  asked  with,  perhaps,  too 
much  precipitancy  in  the  January  Number  of  the  Irish  Monthly, 
referring  to  a  supx>osed  French  original  of  one  of  Moore's  most  beauti- 
ful "  Sacred  Songs"  requires,  and  can  receive,  a  most  satisfactory  reply. 
Quite  apart  from  the  direct  evidence  which  exists  upon  the  subject,  all 
probability  would  have  been  in  favour  of  attributing  the  originality  of 
the  song  in  question  to  Moore.  No  lyric  of  his  is  more  characteristic 
of  his  style,  none  more  worthy  of  his  genius.  For  sweetness  of  flow 
and  f  eHdty  of  expression  it  stands  almost  unrivalled  amid  the  vast 
collection  of  his  songs.  It  is  also  free  from  those  fanciful  illustrations 
of  his  subject  into  which  his  vivid  imagination  too  often  led  him,  and 
which,  though  appearing  to  be  laboured,  were  in  reality  the  most 
spontaneous  outpouring  of  his  mind.  On  this  subject  he  makes  the 
following  amusing  remarks  in  a  letter  to  Leigh  Hunt,  which  has 
recently  been  published  for  the  first  time.  Writing  from  Sloperton 
Cottage,  in  1818,  he  says: 

**  You  are  quite  right  about  the  conceits  that  disfigure  my  poetry ; 
but  you  (and  others)  are  quite  as  wrong  in  supposing  that  I  hunt  after 
them — ^my  greatest  difficulty  is  to  hunt  th§m  away.  If  you  had  ever 
been  in  the  habit  of  hearing  Curran  converse — ^though  I  by  no  means 
intend  to  compare  myself  with  him  in  the  ready  coin  of  wit — ^yet,  from 
the  tricks  which  his  imagination  played  him  while  he  talked,  you  might 
have  some  idea  of  the  phantasmagoria  that  mine  passes  before  me 
while  I  write.  In  short,  St.  Anthony's  temptations  were  nothing  to 
what  an  Irish  fancy  has  to  undergo  from  all  its  own  brood  of  will-o'- 
th'-wisps  and  hobgoblins."* 

No  wonder,  then,  that  a  poem  which  was  altogether  free  from  what 
he  admitted  were  defects,  and  which,  as  we  shaU  find,  was  an  especial 
favourite  of  his  own,  was  selected  by  Earl  Eussell,  in  his  preface  to 
"Moore's  Memoir,  Journal,  and  Correspondence,"  as  a  defence  both  of 
the  genius  and  character  of  the  poet : 

"The  reader  of  the  following  memoir,  correspondence,  and  journal 
may  find,  with  ample  traces  of  a  'loving,  noble  nature,'  the  blots  of 
humiin  frailly,  and  the  troubles  and  anxieties  of  a  combatant  in  this 
world's  strife.  If  so,  let  him  recollect  the  author's  own  beautiful 
words: — 

" '  This  world  ia  all  a  fleeting  ahow, 
For  man's  illusion  giyen ; 
The  smiles  of  joy,  the  tears  of  woe, 
Deceitful  shine,  deceitful  flow. 
There's  nothing  true  but  Heayen ! 

*  Moore's  "  UncoUected  Writings,"  &c.    London,  1878,  p.  401. 
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"  'And  falie  the  li|rht  on  glory's  plume, 

As  fading  hues  of  eTen ; 
And  Loye,  and  Hope,  and  Beauty's  bloom, 
Are  blossoms  gathered  for  the  tomb ; 

There's  nothing  bright  but  Heayen ! 

'* '  Poor  wanderers  of  a  stormy  day. 

From  waye  to  waye  we're  driyen. 
And  Fan<7's  flash  and  Reason's  ray 
Serve  but  to  light  our  troubled  way, 

There's  nothing  calm  but  Heayen !'  "* 

Glliese  lines,  so  justly  praised  by  Earl  Russell,  were,  as  we  have  said, 
especial  f ayourites  of  Moore  himself.  In  general,  his  criticism  on  his 
own  poems  was  unfavourable,  so  difficult  did  he  find  it  to  realise  the 
perfect  finish  and  completeness  at  which  he  aimed.  We  have,  fortu- 
nately, in  a  letter  not  contained  in  Earl  Kussell's  work,  and  of  which 
a  fragment  only  has  been  published,  the  exact  date  at  which  this  song 
was  written,  and  the  favourable  light  in  which  it  was  regarded  by 
Moore  at  the  time  of  its  composition.  This  interesting  extract  is  given 
in  the  very  ample  and  curious  "  Catalogue  of  a  Collection  of  Upwards 
of  One  Thousand  Autograph  Letters  of  Thomas  Moore  to  Mr.  James 
Power,  his  Musical  Publisher,"  which  were  sold  by  auction  in  London, 
June,  1853.  This  catalogue,  it  may  be  mentioned,  was  subsequently 
republished  as  a  volume  in  New  York,  with  a  preface  by  the  late  Mr. 
Crofton  Croker.  At  p.  9  of  the  "  Catalogue,"  Moore,  writing  to  Mr. 
Power,  from  Kegworth,  Leicestershire,  on  the  10th  November,  1813, 
thus  alludes  to  his  domestic  circimistances,  and  gives  the  genesis  of 
the  song.  "I  have  [qu.  am?]  now  shut  up  for  the  winter,  and  have 
had  the  courage  not  to  return  any  one  of  the  dinners  that  were  made 
for  me  on  our  coming  into  the  neighbourhood.  We  now  go  nowhere, 
but  to  a  very  pleasant  family  within  a  mile  of  us,  and  I  fear  the  winter 
will  block  us  up  even  from  this  communication.  I  like  your  idea  of 
keeping  '  Oh,  fair,  oh  ptirest !'  for  a  set  of  sacred  songs  exceedingly, 
and  the  possibility  of  making  such  a  work  very  interesting,  between 
Btevenson  and  me,  struck  me  so  much  that  I  set  to  and  wrote  the  fol- 
lowing words  for  it,  which  I  am  sure  you  will  like."  Here  follow 
three  verses,  with  momentary  corrections  of  "  This  world  is  all  a  fleet- 
ing show."  **Ilike  these  <w  well  as  anything  I  have  tcritten,^*  continues 
Moore,  **  but  do  not  give  them  to  Stevenson  yet,  as  I  mean  first  to  try 
them  myself  ."t 

From  a  letter  also  to  Mr.  Power,  which  Earl  Eussell  has  given  im 

*  "Memoir,  Journal,  and  Corretpondenoe  of  Thomas  Moore,"  edited  hj  the  Bigbt 
Hon.  Lord  John  BuBsell,  M.  F.    Yol.  i.,  preface,  p.  xni. 

t  Puttick  and  Simpion's  *'  Catalogue  of  Moore't  Unpublished  Letten."  London, 
1863;  pp.  9  and  10. 
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his  work,  yoI.  ii.,  p.  47,  it  appears  that  tlie  song  was  finally  entrusted 
to  Stevenson,  who  completed  the  music  for  it  to  Moore*s  satisfaction 
before  OctoberSl,  1814.  "Writing  on  that  day,  he  says :  "  Uponlooking 
over  Stevenson's  manuscripts,  I  find  he  has  left  only  two  sacred  melodies 
done,  viz.,  *  Mary  Magdalen'  (a  new  setting)  and  *  This  world  is  all,' 
which  he  has  done  very  successfully."  Finally  the  song  appeared  for 
the  first  time  in  print,  in  1816,  in  the  volume  which  Moore  dedicated 
to  his  friend  Dalton  in  the  following  words :  "To  Edward  Tuite 
Dalton,  Esq.,  the  first  volume  of  sacred  songs  is  inscribed  by  his  sin- 
cere and  affectionate  friend,  Thomas  Mooee,  MayfiM  Cottage^  Ash- 
hwame,  May,  1816." 

Thus  have  we  traced  the  histoiy  of  this  song  from  its  first  conception, 
November,  1813,  to  its  publication  in  May,  1816.  A  brief  consideration 
will  show  how  irreconcilable  with  dates  and  facts  is  the  supposition,  if, 
indeed,  it  has  ever  been  seriously  entertained,  that  the  "  Soupir  vers  le 
del"  of  Jean  Eeboul,  the  baker-poet  of  Nismee,  was  the  original  and 
not  a  mere  translation  of  the  matchless  melody  of  Moore. 

Jean  Eeboul  was  bom  at  Nismes,  January  23,  1796,  and  was  there- 
fore only  seventeen  years  of  age  in  1813,  when  Moore  wrote  his  sacred 
song,  "  This  world  is  all  a  fleeting  show."  About  that  year  he  was 
apprenticed  to  a  baker  in  his  native  tovm,  to  the  mysteries  of  whose 
trade  he  seems  to  have  devoted  the  whole  of  his  attention  during  the 
entire  period  of  his  apprenticeship.  It  was  not  until  1820  that  hiH 
poetical  instincts  seem  to  have  been  awakened.  About  this  time, 
says  the  anonymous  author  of  a  sketch  of  his  life  prefixed  to  his 
poems  in  the  Bibliotheque  Chouie  (Paris,  1840),  **  Eeboul  etait  membre 
d'un  cerde  de  joyeux  vivants.  lis  se  r6unissaient  dans  un  cafe.  Ce 
fut  la  que  se  revela  d'abord  la  verve  poetique  de  Eeboul.  Entre  un 
verre  de  bierre  et  un  cigarre  il  y  compose  des  chansons  et  des  satires 
^tu  ne  sortaientpas  de  ce  eercle  ami?^ 

It  is  quite  plain  from  this  naive  description  that  even  if  M.  Eeboul's 
poetical  yeast  fermented  seven  years  earlier,  and  had  been  coincident 
with  his  practical  experience  as  a  baker,  no  strain  so  piire,  so  simple, 
or  80  sacred  as  that  of  the  stolen  melody  of  Moore  would  have  received 
much  favour  or  could  have  lived  long  even  in  the  most  retentive  memory 
of  this  select  circle  to  whose  admiring  ears,  amid  the  raptures  of  a  cigar 
and  a  glass  of  Ibeer,  the  earliest  '*  inspiration  of  his  song"  had  been 
confided. 

Nor  is  this  all.  The  writer  of  the  interesting  article  that  has  led 
to  this  somewhat  lengthy  bibliographical  rejoinder,  adduces  the  ^'  most 
famous  poem"  of  Eeboul,  **  L'Ange  et  I'Enfant,"  as  a  proof  that  the 
writer  of  such  a  poem  was  not  unworthy  of  attracting  the  attention  of 
Moore.  While  thanking  the  writer  for  giving  this  beautiful  and 
touching  parable,  and  the  excellent  translation  which  accompanies  it,  I 
may  be  permitted  to  say  that,  as  a  proof  of  Eeboul's  originality  and 
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power  as  a  poet,  no  more  unf orhinate  selection  than  tUs  poem  eonld 
lutve  been  made.  ''  L'Ange  et  I'Enfant/'  which  gained  for  Bebonl  the 
friendship  of  Lamartine  and  the  visits  of  Ohateanbriand  and  others 
ahnost  equally  illustrious,  turns  out  to  be  another  unacknowledged 
appropriation  &om  a  foreign  language.  According  to  the  NowoeUe 
Biographie  GSnirale,  ''L'Ange  etl'Enfant/'  published  in  Za  QuotuUmne 
in  1828,  is  taken  from  the  German  of  Franz  Orillparzer,  the  well-known, 
dramatist. 

Thus  without  the  intervention  of  that  omniscient  personage,  the 
editor  of  ''Notes  and  Queries,"  before  whose  tribunal  this  question 
was  to  be  laid,  has  the  character  of  our  own  illustrious  poet  been 
rescued  even  itom  a  suspicion  of  dishonour,  and  the  theft  brought 
home  to  the  real  offender.  Had  the  poetical  oven  of  this  abstracting^ 
baker  of  Nismes  being  more  diligently  examined,  it  would  probably  be 
foimd  that  what  his  countrymen  have  been  long  enjoying  as  delicious 
gateamx  or  petiU  pains  of  jwetry  made  exclusively  from  the  purest  wheat- 
flour  of  Provence  were,  in  many  instances,  fraudulent  impostures 
cheaply  manufactured  frcmi  foreign  grain,  smuggled,  as  we  have  seen, 
from  the  green  fields  of  Ireland  and  the  borders  of  the  Bhine. 

M. 


EEAS0N8  FOR  MY  FAITH. 

BT  GERALD  GRIFFIN.* 

FOR  the  satisfaction  of  a  friend  whom  long  intimacy  has  made  dear 
to  me,  and  for  whose  weKare  I  have  not  the  less  regard  that  I 
consider  him  to  be  deeply  in  error,  I  have  resolved  to  make  the  fol- 
lowing statements  of  my  reasons  for  wishing  to  die  a  Roman  Catholic. 
Entertaining  the  convictions  which  I  do  concerning  that  Church, 
the  question  is,  am  I  in  the  right  ?  To  answer  this,  let  me  see  how  I 
came  by  them. 

•This  relic  of  the  author  of  "The  Collegians'*  has  lain  for  thirty-seren  years 
with  one  of  his  religious  brethren  of  the  Christian  Schools  in  Corit.  It  is  now  printed 
the  first  time  from  the  carefully  written  original  manuscript.  The  chaigee  which 
Griffin  here  brings  against  himself  and  which  hare  been  already  published  in  his  own 
letters  in  Dr.  Daniel  Griffln*s  "  Life,"  must  be  taken  with  some  of  the  reserre  with  which 
we  receive  the  self -accusation  of  a  saint  Gerald  Griffin  almost  deserves  that  name,  aa 
we  hope  soon  to  proye  in  the  pages  of  this  Magarine.  This  paper  was  written  in  his 
twenty-sixth  year,  and  the  phase  of  ne^igenee  and  wayering  which  he  here  describes 
most  be  conftied  to  the  eariy  part  of  his  miserable  struggles  in  London.— Ed.  I.  M. 
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My  parents  were  of  that  Church,  and  its  precepts  and  doctrine  were 
the  &rst  which  entered  my  infant  mind.  I  receiyed  th^n  without 
qneetion  or  opposition.  My  mind  was  open  and  simple,  and  did  not 
e7«a  think  of  contesting  them.  So  it  was  that  when  I  came  to  the  age 
of  reason,  I  found  myself,  without  any  exertion  of  my  own,  a  believing 
Bomon  Oatholic. 

WIlmi  my  life  was  purest,  I  doubted  least.  When  doubts  assailed 
me  most,  it  invariably  happened  that  my  conduct  had  not  been 
regular.  I  ask  not  how  this  may  be  with  others.  In  the  concerns  of 
eternity  I  can  only  trust  to  the  experience  of  my  own  heart  and  soul. 
At  this  time  (that  is  to  say  when  I  was  a  sincere  Catholic)  my  religion 
taught  me  that  wilful  doubt  was  a  crime — ^that  the  truth  which  I  held 
was  so  sacred  that  it  was  guilt  to  entertain  a  voluntary  sui^icion  of  its 
falsehood.  This,  too,  I  admitted  without  raising  a  question  upon  it. 
And  accordingly,  when  doubt  assailed  me,  I  repressed  it  as  a  temptation 
of  the  enemy  of  Gk>d's  Churcb,  and  I  flew  to  my  Qod  for  assistance ; 
and  the  more  strictly  I  acted  on  this  principle  of  humble  unreasoning 
obedience,  the  purer  were  my  thoughts  and  actions,  the  kinder  were 
my  feelings,  the  less  selfish  and  sensual  was  my  life,  the  nearer  did  I 
aj^procudi  to  the  path  of  solid  virtue.  On  the  contraiy,  the  more  I  in- 
dulged in  sensual  pleasures,  in  indolence  and  irregularity  of  Hf  e,  the 
moie  did  I  doubt  of  the  truth  of  my  religion,  the  more  did  its  promises 
appear  visionaiy,  and  its  discipline  a  slavish  thraldom.  Thus,  the  ex- 
pedience of  my  own  heart  tells  me  that  with  me,  at  least,  infidelity  has 
always  gone  hand  in  hand  with  sin,  belief  with  purity  and  goodness. 

I  find,  too,  that  when  I  have  been  most  submissive,  I  have  been 
most  virtuous ;  when  most  at  liberiy,  I  have  been  most  a  sinner.  Such 
is  the  experience  of  my  soul. 

My  religion  taught  me,  that  the  faith  which  I  held  was  not  the 
fndt  of  reason,  but  came  direct  from  heaven.  Heaven  had  given  it  to 
me  at  my  baptism,  and  it  was  my  duty  to  preserve  it  as  a  precious 
treasure.  This  I  believed  without  hesitation.  My  reason  grew  and 
became  of  the  average  strength ;  and  yet  while  I  continued  even  mode- 
rately virtuous,  I  had  an  awe  of  doubts  about  religion,  as  if  such 
doubts  would  have  been  a  direct  insult  to  the  Spirit  of  Qod  which  I 
fett  within  my  soul,  and  which  I  venerated  as  the  direct  inspiration  of 
a  being  infinite  in  power,  and  wholly  immaculate.  This  feeling,  like- 
wise, helped  me  to  keep  the  more  near  the  paths  of  goodness. 

My  religion  appointed  for  me  a  severe  and  rigorous  code  of  bodily 
and  mental  discipline.  It  discouraged  all  merely  sensual  pleasures, 
and  strongly  recommended  the  abstaining  from,  all  such  pleasure  as 
was  not  needful  for  my  health,  in  the  way  of  relaxation.  This  world, 
it  said,  was  a  state  of  probation,  and  our  fate  in  the  next  was  to  be 
deepded  by  the  manner  in  which  we  had  spent  our  time  in  this.  It 
enjmned,  therefore,  a  constant  vigilance  in  the  employment  of  time, 
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which,  indeed,  was  so  severe  that  to  one  wanting  the  exciting  motive  of 
divine  love  it  would  appear  to  render  life  a  heavy  burthen.  The  life 
of  a  Christian,  said  the  Catholic  Church,  must  be  as  a  day  of  toil  and 
penance,  and  self-sacrifice,  and  he  must  only  look  to  death  as  his  relief. 
This  was  a  hard  saying,  and  human  nature  certainly  would  have  found 
an  immediate  interest  in  infidelity.  Yet  I  did  not  disbelieve;  I  entirely 
submitted  to  what  the  Church  told  me,  that  I  was  not  to  measure  its 
dispensations  by  my  own  reason,  and  my  experience  tells  me  that  a 
firm  conviction  of  this  truth  contributed  to  the  formation  of  virtue 
within  my  soul. 

My  religion,  too,  taught  me  that  the  temptations  of  doubt,  like  the 
temptations  of  passion,  were  to  be  avoided  not  only  in  themselves,  but 
in  their  occasions.  It  therefore  prohibited  me  from  reading  the  works 
of  infidels,  and  from  other  indulgences  calculated  to  endanger  faith, 
within  a  soul  not  perfectly  stable.  Yet,  as  it  might  so  happen,  that  by 
fervent  practice,  widely-extended  information,  and  a  lucid  zeal  for  the 
glory  of  God,  I  might  be  capable  of  examining  such  works  without 
injury,  the  Church  gave  to  its  pastors  the  power  of  dispensing,  with 
this  restriction,  in  case  I  could  convince  them  of  the  puriiy  of  my  in- 
tentions and  dispositions.  This  was  a  great  restraint  upon  my  nature, 
but  then  I  did  not  feel  it  so,  and  I  submitted,  as  I  should  have  done,  to 
the  judgment  of  a  parent  who,  I  was  sure,  had  my  interest  at  heart. 
And  thus  were  my  childhood  and  boyhood  spent  in  the  belief  of  Catho- 
licism. It  was  not,  indeed,  a  pure  and  good  boyhood,  but  when  my 
faith  in  Catholicism  was  clearest,  it  approached  most  near  to  purity 
and  goodness. 

Such  is  the  experience  of  my  own  soul  in  childhood  and  in  youth. 

Now,  at  six-and-twenty  years  of  age,  I  find  myself  as  sincere  a  be- 
liever as  I  was  then,  but  not,  indeed,  with  the  same  untouched  and 
virgin  faith,  for  I  have  since  been  very  nearly,  if  not  altogether,  fui* 
infidel.  Let  me  consider  the  condition  of  my  mind  when  my  faith  was 
nearest  to  extinction,  and  what  has  been  the  efPect  of  its  re-illimiination. 

A  few  years  since,  I  had  so  little  remnant  of  my  religious  belief,  as 
not  only  to  speak  and  think  against  it,  but  to  speak  and  think,  as  I 
believed,  sincerely  and  justly.  Yet  while  I  did  so,  I  found  not  that 
peace  at  my  heart  which  I  enjoyed  when  I  believed  and  professed  the 
doctrines  of  Catholicism.  I  imagined  myself  sincere ;  I  even  prayed, 
and  I  endeavoured  to  act  morally.  My  own  reason  suggested  to  me 
certain  rules  of  conduct  which  I  took  for  my  guide,  and  I  conceived 
that  I  was  acting  at  least  innocently  in  doing  many  things  which  I 
have  since  learned  to  regard  with  horror  as  grievous  sins.  I  believe, 
although  in  this  I  exercised  my  reason,  that  the  reason  of  no  other 
man  on  earth  could  have  admitted  the  correctness  of  the  moral  code  it 
gave  me.  At  this  time,  I  practised  nothing  of  Catholicism,  and  my 
conduct  was  such  that  I  wonder  how  even  my  unassisted  reason  coidd 
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liave  80  blindly  mistaken  evil  for  good,  and  good  for  evil.  There  iras, 
likewise  (notwithstanding  my  false  consdenoe,  and  the  distraction  of 
an  intense  worldly  ambition),  something  at  the  bottom  of  the  whole, 
an  unsatisfied  and  restless  spirit  which  left  me  no  peace  after  all 
my  reasoning.  Sickness  visited  me,  and  the  danger  of  death ;  and 
my  8^-foimed  conscience,  far  from  giving  me  peace  and  comfort, 
deserted  me  like  a  dream,  and  left  me  a  victim  to  selfish  and  degrading 
terrors.  My  fears,  my  selfish  fears,  made  me  commence  a  more  exact 
investigation  of  the  justice  of  my  opinions ;  and  this  investigation, 
after  a  long  time  spent  in  great  distress  of  mind,  ended  in  my  again 
unbracing  my  religious  and  Catholic  doctrines,  and  practising  them 
from  (I  hope)  a  better  motive  thai^  fear. 

It  is  fitting  now  that  I  give  my  reasons  for  thus  returning  to  Catho- 
licism, or  rather  my  reasons  for  adhering  to  it  at  present ;  for  remorse 
of  conscience  had  so  large  a  share  in  driving  me  back  to  the  altars  of 
my  Church,  that  it  afforded  a  proof  that  my  belief,  though  latent, 
never  was  wholly  dead  within  my  soul. 

The  prophecy  of  my  religion — ^which  (after  I  had  been  informed 
that  faith  was  an  immediate  divine  gift,  independent  of  reason)  fore- 
told that  according  as  I  neglected  the  worship  of  GK>d,  it  would  grow 
cold  and  dim  within  me — ^was  assuredly  verified  in  my  case.  I  have 
not  learned  if  any  Catholic  ever  forsook  his  faith  and  retained  his 
moral  purity  of  soul.  I  believe  none  ever  did.  /did  not,  certainly, 
and  again  I  say  my  first  earthly  witness  in  these  great  concerns  must 
be  the  experience  of  my  own  soul.  The  false  conscience  which  my 
reason  substituted  for  my  Catholic  one,  was  infinitely  inferior  to  the 
latter  in  a  rational  judgment  of  good  and  evil.  It  mistook  guilt  for 
innocence,  and  virtue  for  vice.  Were  I  to  have  continued  to  act  on  it,  my 
practice  might  have  had  something  moral  in  it,  but  nothing  to  compare 
to  the  stainless  purity  of  Catholic  perfection.  However,  being  sincere  in 
the  erroneous  opinions  I  then  held,  how  was  I  responsible  for  acting 
in  confonnity  to  them,  even  though  the  Catholic  doctrine  is  the  true 
one,  since  I  looked  upon  it  as  false,  and  could  not  reconcile  it  to  my 
self -formed  conscience  to  believe  ?  This  is  the  answer  which  the  Catho- 
lic Church  gives  me. 

"  Not  for  the  faults  alone  which  you  commit  in  obedience  to  that 
reason-built  rule  of  right  are  you  responsible,  but  Qod  holds  you 
deeply  answerable  for  the  manner  in  which  you  lost  the  true  rule,  the 
heaven-sent  law  He  gave  you  at  your  birth ;  and  if  you  are  guilty,  or 
to  blame  for  the  manner  in  which  you  lost  it — if  indolence,  or  negli- 
gence, or  pride,  or  any  natural  passion  first  stole  it  from  your  heart — 
you  are  answerable  first  for  the  great  guilt  of  forsaking  your  God,  and 
neceesarily  for  all  its  direct  consequences.  Qod  could,  if  we  may  say 
sOy  do  no  more  for  you  than  He  did.  He  placed  you  at  your  birth  in 
the  true  Church;  He  provided  instructors,  who  taught  you  aU  its 
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doctrines ;  He  assiflted  jrou  while  you  practised  it  devoutly,  "with  mmi- 
berlees  graces  and  sensible  consolations  of  qpirit.  When  you  prayed  to 
Himintimesof  temptation  (whether  of  doubt  or  of  passion)  He  always 
heard  and  assisted  you.  He  warned  3rou  that  He  was  jealous  of  your 
love  and  devotion,  and  that  if  you  neglected  and  deserted  Him  He 
would  neglect  you,  and  desert  you.  You  say  you  find  yourself  now  in 
a  strange  country  as  to  rdligion,  and  that  you  cannot  now  believe  what 
you  firmly  believed  in  youtib.  And  you  say,  too,  that  you  i^eak  con- 
scientiously in  so  asserting;  that  your  reason,  no  less  than  your  faith, 
is  the  gift  of  your  God,  and  that  you  owe  a  duly  to  the  one,  as  wdl  as 
to  the  otiber.  A  feeling  within  you,  you  say,  rejects,  and  rejects  with 
contempt  the  idea  of  slavishly  submitting  so  high  a  gift  of  Ood  to 
human  guidance.  To  this  we  answer,  that  you  are  not  now  in  the 
right  disposition  for  examining  or  rather  for  receiving  the  truth ;  and 
in  order  to  satisfy  yourself  of  this,  we  pray  you  to  compare  your  state 
of  mind,  your  habits  of  thought  and  action  at  pres^it,  with  what  they 
were  when  you  practised  and  beHeved  the  Eoman  Catholic  faith.'' 

"  But  why  this  examination  of  myself  ?"  I  ask.  "  Is  not  my  reason 
awake  ?  It  requires  no  self-examination  to  enable  me  to  distingniah 
truth  from  falsehood." 

''  Certainly  not,  in  matters  which  are  capable  of  mathematical  demon- 
stration. A  sinner  ccm  see  that  two  and  two  make  four,  and  that  the  four 
sides  of  a  square  are  equal,  quite  as  well  as  a  saint.  Butthis  mathemati- 
cal certainty  is  not  to  be  looked  for  in  religion.  Catholicism  can  neitiier 
be  mathematically  proved  nor  disproved.  It  is  hopeless  to  think  that 
faith,  a  supematoral  virtue  and  a  gift  of  GK)d,  can  be  obtained  by  the 
balancing  of  human  argfoment.  Reason  may  prepare  the  way  for  it, 
and  yield  a  perfect  consent  to  it  when  Gbd  luts  once  bestowed  it.  But 
it  is  a  supernatural  virtue,  a  gift  direct  from  GK>d,  and  its  price  is 
prayer.  If  it  were  capable  of  mathematical  demonstration,  it  would 
no  longer  be  a  virtue  in  us,  no  more  than  il^  is  a  virtue  to  admit  the 
self-evident  principles  above-mentioned.  It  would  no  longer  be  sub- 
ject to  those  trials  and  temptations  of  doubt  in  which  it  is  perfected, 
and  made  deserving  of  a  reward.  Belief  implies  trust  or  confidence, 
and  there  can  be  no  yielding  of  trust  where  there  is  a  mathematical 
Certainty,  for  such  certainty  is  not  belief  but  knowledge.  And  surely 
in  this  sense  (which  is  the  true  one)  those  who  say  that  belief  is  inde- 
pendent of  the  will  must  acknowledge  themselves  in  error.  BJiowledge 
U  independent  of  the  wiU,  but  we  can  assuredly  yield  belief  wherever 
we  please.  The  word  Crei^  means  I  give  credity  and  surely  we  can  give 
credit  to  anyone  we  choose,  however  wonderful  his  assertions  and  contra- 
dictory to  all  appearances  of  probability,  provided  we  have  full  confidence 
that  he  can  neither  deceive  us  in  the  matter  nor  be  himself  deceived." 

"  What  dispositions,  then,  do  you  consider  necessary  for  discerning 
tiie  truth?" 
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CMbM?.— In  what  dispoaitioii  w^e  you  when  yoa  first  receiyed  it? 

SetptU, — ^I  was  then  a  child. 

CaGMe. — ^And  a  child  yon  mnst  be  agfdn  in  heart  and  sonl,  a  child 
in  mmplicity,  in  diffidence  of  self,  in  openness  of  heart  and  mind,  before 
jdn  can  recover  the  faith  which  yon  have  lost. 

i&ii5F*w.— Whyso? 

CMoUe. — ^For  ns  it  is  sufficient  that  Ihe  Founder  of  our  religion 
has  asserted  it.  To  you  we  say  that  faith  is  a  high  gift,  accorded  to 
virtue,  and  prayer,  and  purity  of  intention.  Therefore  we  will  argue 
with  you  no  more  until  you  have  made  soaie  preparation  for  arguing 
with  advantage,  until  you  have  begun  to  relinquish  and  hate  vice,  to 
acknowledge  the  limited  nature  of  your  own  capacity,  to  pray  to  the 
God  that  made  you  for  assistance,  1»  relinquish  the  idea  that  you  are 
superior  to  your  fellow-creatures,  to  know  yowr  own  place  in  iho  Male  of 
creation,  Beason  at  least  tells  you  this — and  you  must  admit  it :  that, 
believing  in  God,  it  is  right  you  should  pray  to  Him  for  aid — ^that, 
loiowing  virtue  to  be  allied  to  truth,  you  should  seek  truth  by  begin- 
nings to  practise  virtue— that  acknowledging  vice  to  be  the  offspring  of 
earor,  you  should  begin  your  abandonment  of  error  by  rdinquishing 
the  hiJbits  of  vice. 

^'  Do  you  mean  to  tdl  me  then,"  says  the  Sceptic,  **  that  I  must, 
through  a  dastardly  fear,  admit  what  I  do  not  believe,  what  I  cannot 
reconcile  to  my  understanding?" 

"  Your  understanding  at  present  is  darkened  by  vice,  pride,  and 
worldly  passions,"  re^^es  the  Catholic.  "  You  do  not  know  yourself  ; 
you  are  absurd  enough,  and  blind  enough  to  think  that  it  is  cowardly 
to  fear  God,  to  fear  the  Being  who  made  and  can  destroy  you !  That 
fear,  which  is  the  beginning  of  wisdom,  appears  to  you  too  base  for 
jou  to  submit  to.  This  shows  how  entirely  you  have  confounded  the 
distinctions  of  right  and  wrong.  You  scorn  fear  more  than  you  hate 
vice ;  yet  though  pride  endeavours  to  keep  you  above  that  fear,  which 
may  lead  you  to  forgiveness,  you  cannot  so  escape  it.  It  will  pursue 
you  whithersoever  you  fly,  for  as  long  as  man  is  sensible  of  evil  he 
must  be  subject  to  fear.  It  is,  indeed,  the  lowest  motive  which  leads 
to  heaven,  but  yet  it  w  a  motive.  And  what  are  you,  pray,  that  you 
ahould  think  this  (at  least)  innocent  terror  a  degradation  ?  You,  who 
wallow  in  sensuality,  whose  heart  is  flUed  with  egotism  and  contempt 
of  your  fellow-creatures !  Do  you  bring  clean  hands  to  this  inquiry  ? 
If  not,  away  and  wash  them.  Do  you  feel  at  peace  in  your  scepticism? 
If  not,  your  doubts  are  not  the  children  of  wisdom.  You  must  prepare 
yourself  for  this  great  inquiry  before  you  can  enter  upon  it  with  fhiit. 
We  have  already  told  you  what  the  preparation  is  to  be,  and  it  remains 
for  you  to  make  it." 

Admitting  the  reasonableness  of  the  position,  that  purity  of  inten- 
tion, suppression  of  all  self-interested  and  worldly  motives,  and  fervent 
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appeals  to  Gt>d  are  useful  steps  for  the  discovery  of  truth,  let  us  sup- 
pose the  sceptic  employs  them,  and  proceeds  to  the  self-examination 
above  recommended,  and  let  us  see  what  is  the  result  of  the  investiga- 
tion. I  have  before  spoken  of  the  experience  of  my  own  soul  in  boy- 
hood and  in  youth.  I  will  now  speak  of  the  experience  of  the  same 
soul  in  manhood ;  and  the  following  is  the  sum  of  my  discoveries : 

1.  The  experience  of  my  manhood  teUs  me  that  my  scepticism  was 
not  the  fruit  of  reasoning,  but  of  negligence  first,  neglect  afterwards, 
and  vice  last. 

2.  It  shows  me  that  my  scepticism  not  only  blotted  out  from  my 
heart  aU  generous  motive  for  my  actions,  and  rendered  me  incapabb 
of  all  the  8tipematural  virtues  of  Catholicism  (sq  thrillingly  delicious  in 
their  exercise  to  devout  persons),  but  it  rendered  me  surprisingly  blind 
to  the  distinction  of  right  and  wrong  in  merely  temporal  morals,  between 
man  and  man  in  society. 

d.  My  scepticism  tolerated  ambition  and  all  worldliness.  It  regarded 
as  innocent  aU  that  did  not  appear  evidently  productive  of  temporal  in- 
jury  to  my  fellow-creatures — a  shocking  principle,  and  the  very  warrant 
of  all  licentiousness,  for  there  are  no  two  men  in  the  world  who  agree 
exactly  in  what  is  for  the  temporal  advantage  or  disadvantage  of  society. 

4.  In  my  scepticism  I  never  found  the  peace  which  a  solid  convic- 
tion brings  with  it.  The  characteristic  of  wisdom  is  calmness  of  heart 
and  mind  and  freedom  from  passion.  This  calmness  I  never  felt  in 
my  sceptical  opinions. 

5.  My  scepticism  made  me  proud  and  ridiculously  conceited.  It 
considered  it  innocent  to  spend  whole  hours  indulging  thoughts  of 
vain-glory  and  designs  of  worldly  ambition,  having  no  better  motive 
than  the  selfish  love  of  praise  and  eminence. 

6.  It  sanctioned  indevotion,  for  seldom  was  my  knee  bent  to  my 
God,  when  once  I  forsook  my  Catholic  belief. 

7.  So  laughable  were  the  feelings  of  self-conceit  that  grew  on  me 
from  the  neglect  of  Catholicism,  and  the  consequent  f orgetf ulness  of 
the  difficult  but  peace-breathing  virtue  of  humility,  that  I,  a  poor 
scribbler  in  a  weekly  paper,  thought,  and  walked,  and  conversed,  and 
moved  among  men,  as  if  I  were  something  superior  to  them  all,  and 
merely  confined  amongst  them  for  a  season  until  I  should  take  my  own 
high  station  in  society. 

8.  In  my -days  of  scepticism  and  neglect,  all  my  natural  dispositions 
flowed  into  one  selfish  channel.  Pride  made  me  sensitive,  and  accord- 
ingly I  quarrelled  with  my  best  friends.  Ambition  made  me  selfish, 
and  I  neglected  my  duty  to  my  natural  relatives  and  superiors.  Pas- 
eion  made  me  luxurious,  and  my  days  were  sensual  and  irregular. 
Selfishness  made  me  suspicious,  and  I  suspected  evil  where  I  saw  vir- 
tue. In  my  sceptical  days  I  loaded  my  soul  with  a  mass  of  faults, 
which  will  leave  me  cause  of  sorrow  for  ever  and  ever. 
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9.  Lastly,  the  fitricter  the  Belf-examination  whieh  I  make,  the  more 
oertain  beoomes  my  oonyiction  that,  as  indolence  and  vice  were  the 
generators  of  my  scepticism,  so  scepticism  has  been  with  me  the  fosterer 
of  Tice.  Such  has  been  the  experience  of  my  Toanhood.  And  all  this 
has  convinced  me  that  dmtht  is  afeeUngy  and  not  an  induction  of  the  reason 
— ^that  the  state  of  scepticism  is  fatal,  because  it  is  necessarily  sinful — 
that  Catholicism  is  safe,  because  it  is  essentially  and  beyond  all  other 
systems  Tirtuous. 

Long  reflection  on  these  points,  much  serious  reading — such  as 
the  works  of  Paley,  Milner's  End  of  Controversy,  and  MassiUon's 
Sermons,  in  addition  to  the  New  Testament — ^much  prayer,  fear,  dis- 
tress of  mind,  and  agitation,  all  ended  in  my  embracing  with  perfect 
and  enlire  satisfaction  the  doctrines  of  Catholicism.  Long  waa  it,  even 
after  I  fully  believed,  before  I  could  obtain  anything  like  a  solid  con- 
solation, or  internal  assurance  of  the  forgiveness  of  my  Ood ;  and  sin- 
oerity  obliges  me  to  confess  again  that  fear,  perhaps  entirely  selfish, 
was  the  first  motive  of  my  conversion  to  religion,  and  the  means  of 
driving  me  back  to  the  bosom  of  my  Church.  I  hope  that  I  now  act 
on  a  somewhat  higher  and  better  motive,  and  that  it  may  not  be  long 
before  Qod  will  give  me  the  great  grace  of  acting  purely  from  the  love 
of  Him  and  in  conformity  to  his  will.  But  while  I  strive  and  pray  to 
obtain  that  pure  and  elevated  motive,  I  bless  that  useful  fear  (''  the 
beginning  of  wisdom")  which  has,  I  hope  and  trust,  led  me  back  to 
better  motives,  and  which  shows  me  that  Gbd,  with  all  his  cause  for 
displeasure,  did  not  forget  his  poor  child.  That  fear  is  a  degrading 
feeling  when  excessive  and  unreasonable,  is  a  truth — and  even  that 
fear  which  recalls  the  outcast  of  CK>d's  Church,  although  it  tend  even- 
tually to  good,  has  something  in  it  of  the  degradation  which  implies  a 
consciousness  of  guilt  and  blame.  But  a  sinner,  truly  conscious  of  his 
guilt,  and  desirous  of  reconciliation  with  his  God,  will  endure  that 
degradation  as  the  least  punishment  which  he  deserves,  and  a  whole- 
some mortification  for  that  pride  to  which  he  owes  so  much  of  his 
misery  and  sin.  He  will  endeavour,  by  the  readiness  with  which  he 
submits  to  it,  to  conciliate  the  favour  of  his  offended  Cod,  and  obtain 
for  himself  the  blessing  of  a  holier  motive.  And  even  the  just  man 
must  not  hope  to  be  exempt  from  fear  while  he  remains  in  a  state  of 
suspense  as  to  the  continuance  of  Gbd's  favour;  for  we  are  all  to  ''  work 
out  our  salvation  with  fear  and  trembling."  While  we,  on  the  one 
hand,  avoid  that  base  fear  which  has  only  earth  for  its  object,  let  us 
on  the  other  hand  shun  that  irrational  pride  which  would  make  us 
forget  our  rightful  place  in  the  creation — ^that  we  are,  and  must  always 
be,  created  and  dependent  beings,  in  the  hands  and  at  the  disposal  of 
a  Being  of  illimitable  power. 

The  chief  part  of  my  reasons,  therefore,  may  be  comprised  in  the 
following  brief  summary : 
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I  am  a  BomaA  Oaiholic,  because, 

1.  Bdietfing  in  the  ezistenoe  of  a  Qod  (irhich  n^  own  heart,  tiie 
voice  of  all  nature,  the  oorroborative  testimony  <^  all  nations,  aod 
reason  itself  demonstrate),  I  think  the  Cathcdic  religion  the  only  one 
in  which  He  is  truly  worshipped,  and  which  is  in  aooordanoe  with  oar 
natural  ideas  of  a  God. 

2.  Seeing  in  the  creation  more  than  enough  of  good  to  satiirfy  me 
that  Gt>d  has  good  motives  for  wliat  appears  to  me  evil,  I  must  beiieve 
that  God  to  be  a  pure  and  entirely  benevolent,  as  well  as  ^itirely  vir- 
tuous Being.  Now,  the  Catholic  religi(m  is  the  only  one  in  which  I 
find  entire  benevolenee  to  man  united  with  a  strict  inculcation  of  per- 
fect virtue.  While,  more  than  any  other  religion,  it  inq>oses  a  rigidre- 
stndnt  on  the  pleasures  of  sense,  and  enjoins  a  selfnsacrifictng  devotion 
to  the  interests  of  God  befcnre  our  own,  it  affords  at  the  same  time  (as 
Doctor  Johnscm  acknowledged)"*^  greater  spiritual  assiBtanoe  to  the  work 
of  salvation  than  any  other.  It  is  therefore,  at  tiie  same  time,  more  consis- 
tent with  the  purity  and  with  thebenevolenoe  of  God  than  any  other  creed. 

3.  Because  the  history  of  mankind  tells  us  that  reason  and  private 
interpretation  both  are  fallible  and  various;  and,  therefore,  admitting 
revelation  to  be  necessary  (of  whidi  there  is  the  same  proof  in  the  his- 
tory of  man),  it  is  no  lees  necessary  that  there  should  be  some  infallible 
guide  of  our  fallible  reascm  and  fallible  judgment. 

4.  Because  there  is  a  unity  in  the  faith  of  Catholics  which  I  do  not 
find  in  any  other  Church,  nor  in  the  opinions  and  moral  principles  of 
iinbelieverB. 

5.  Because  that  Church,  by  the  number  of  holy  men  and  women 
whom  it  has  produced,  has  fulfilled,  and  alone  fulfilled,  the  promises 
of  the  sacred  wnteni. 

6.  Because  it  professes  ezdusive  truth  and  exclusive  salvation  whidi 
no  other  Churdi  does,  and  no  rational  man  can  admit  that  two  diffe- 
rent creeds  can  be  equally  right,  or  equally  inspired  by  heavoi. 

7.  Because  my  own  experience  tells  me  that  it  is  more  favourable 
than  unbelief  to  the  formation  even  of  natural,  not  to  iq»eak  of  anper- 
natural  virtue. 

8.  Because  I  know  tiiat  within  it  are  peace  and  securiiy ;  ontaide  it 
all  uncertainty  and  distraction. 

f  *  Bridendy  Oharles  Dickens  had  a  similar  notion,  eyen  in  his  waking  momeDts, 
else  he  would  not  haye  asked  *'poor  Mary's  spirit"  in  a  dream :  "What  is  the  true 
reUgion  ?  Periiapf  the  Boman  Oatholic  is  tiie  hest ;  perhaps  it  makes  one  tlunk  of 
God  oftener  and  beliere  in  Him  more  steMffly."  And  the  spirit  aaad:  *<For  j^0»it  is 
the  best"    (**  Forster^s  life  of  Dickens,"  toL  ii.,  p.  12^.) 

Thii  pnssngn  throwv  a  sinister  light  on  his  polkj,  aTowed  to  Harriet  Ifartineau 
("Autobiography,"  toI.  ii.,  p.  419)i  of  "  never  publishing  in  .^  ^  YmxUomtducS' 
thiqg,  fact  or  fiction,  which  gare  a  faTOurable  riew  of  any  one  under  the  infln<w»  of 
the  Oatholic  faith.**  Catholics  ought  to  learn  a  lesson  from  this  rerelation  with  re- 
gard to  periodical  literature  of  eyen  a  neutral  character. — ^Bd.  I.  M. 
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9.  Because  I  liaye  experienced  the  ooneolationB  of  its  Sacraments, 
to  which  I  owe  the  purest  and  happiest  moments  of  mj  Hf  e. 

10.  Because,  at  moments  when  death  seemed  standing  at  my  pillow, 
mj  only  support  was  the  recollection  of  the  little  I  had  done  to  deserve 
the  name  of  Oatholic. 

11.  Because  while  I  neglected  my  Oatholic  duties,  and  was  a  scep- 
tic, death  threatened  me,  and  his  threats  came  on  me  with  a  sudden 
honor,  such  as  I  never  oan  forget,  and  never  have  f dt  while  I  was  a 
Catholic. 

12.  Because  when  most  a  Catholic  I  feel  that  Gbd  is  best  pleased 
with  me.  I  cannot  find  the  same  feeling  either  among  the  negligent 
or  the  unbelieving. 

Such  are  a  few  of  the  reasons  which  help  to  keep  me  in  the  Catholic 
Faith.  My  soul  knows  it  to  be  true,  my  understanding  assents  to  it, 
my  reason  sanctions  it,  my  heart  loves  it,  my  will  obeys  it.  I  was 
bom  in  that  faith,  to  it  I  am  indebted  for  the  only  real  happiness  I 
have  enjoyed  in  life,  and,  with  €K)d's  assistance,  wherever  death  may 
find  me,  whether  in  joy  or  in  sorrow,  in  favour  or  persecution,  in  pain 
or  in  pleasure,  in  tortures  or  in  peace — as  I  was  bom,  so  will  I  die,  a 
Boman  Catholic. 


ANACEEONTIC. 

BT  WALTBt  DE  UAPE8. 

{Uth  century.) 

MiJbUL  est  propositum  in  tabema  mori ; 
Vinum  sit  appositum  morientis  on, 
Ut  dicant,  cum  venerint,  angelorum  chori, 
Deus  sit  propitius  huic  potatori. 

Poculis  accenditur  animse  luoema ; 
Cor  imbutum  nectare  volat  ad  supema ; 
Mihi  sapit  duldus  vinum  in  tabema 
Quam  quod  aqua  miscuit  preesulis  pincema. 

Suum  cuique  proprium  dat  natura  mimus ; 
Ego  nunquam  potui  scribere  jejunus ; 
Me  jejunum  vincere  possit  puer  unus ; 
Sitim  et  jejunium  odi  tanquam  funus. 
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Tales  versus  f  acio  quale  vinum  bibo ; 
Non  possum  scribere  nisi  sumpto  dbo ; 
Nihil  valet  penitus  quod  jejunus  scribo ; 
Nasonem  post  calicos  facile  prseibo.  ' 

Mihi  nunquam  spiritus  Prophetiae  datur 
Nisi  cum  f  uerit  venter  bene  satur, 
Cum  m  arce  cerebri  Bacchus  dominatur 
In  me  Phoebus  irruit  et  divina  f atur. 


[teansultion.] 

BY   8TEPHIN  DK  TSEE. 

In  an  honest  tavern  may  I  die. 
Before  my  lips  a  brimmer  lie, 
And  angel  choirs  come  down  and  cry, 
**  Peace  to  thy  soul,  my  jolly  boy." 

Wine  feeds  with  fire  the  lamp  of  soul ; 
The  heart  soars  upward  from  the  bowl ; 
Strong  tavern  draughts  my  brain  console, 
Not  the  sly  butler's  watered  dole. 

Some  gift  to  each  kind  nature  gave ; — 
Not  mine  to  write  when  food  I  crave ; 
Sober,  I'm  but  a  beaten  slave, 
I  hate  all  fasting  as  the  grave. 

My  poems  smack  of  my  potation, — 
Strong  verse  with  strong  intoxication; 
Starving  I  lose  my  inspiration, 
But  in  my  cups  I  bang  the  nation. 

In  me  no  prophet  fire  is  found 
Save  when  my  beUy's  full  and  round. 
When  Bacchus  in  my  brain  sits  crowned 
Phodbus  inspires  with  lore  profound, 
Song,  wit,  and  eloquence  abound. 
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BT  E.  D.  MAPOrHXR,  M.D. 

m. — ^In  Becent  Times. 

As  curious  coincidences  it  may  be  noted  that  our  four  great  surgeons 
of  the  century  had  surnames  with  the  initial  0 — OoUes,  Crampton, 
Carmicha^  and  Cusack — and  that  great  physiologists  also  rank  under 
a  common  letter — ^Harvey,  Haller,  the  Hunters,  and  Hall  for  examples. 

A1«aham  CoUes  first  appears  in  the  Dublin  Almanack  for  1796,  as 
of  Chatham-street,  and  a  Licentiate  of  our  College  of  Sui^^ns, 
and  six  years  afterwards  he  was  elected  President — ^the  most  rapid 
promotion  on  record.  His  apprenticeship  to  Woodrooff  e  only  began 
in  1790.  Haying  lectured— or  ground,  as  we  say  now-a-days — ^like 
the  (3ennan  private  teachers,  he  quickly  qualified  for  the  Anatomy  and 
Surgery  Chair,  which  he  held  from  1804  to  1836.  Then  the  College 
unanimously  voted  that  his  ability  was  **  the  principal  cause  of  the 
success  and  high  reputation  of  the  School  of  Surgery  in  Ireland." 
When  he  began  lecturing,  the  number  of  medical  students  in  Dublin 
was  60 ;  when  he  ceased,  thirty-three  years  afterwards,  it  was  about 
1,000.  He  was  a  successful  lecturer,  always  in  earnest,  lively,  but  not 
too  fast,  and  for  illustrations  he  availed  himseU  fully  of  his  practical 
opportunities,  and  of  the  splendid  specimens  in  the  museum.  He  often 
filled  the  theatre  with  300  anxious  listeners,  and  the  thousands  he  had 
taught,  when  they  became  practitioners,  r^^arded  him  as  their  consul- 
tant. Their  confidence  was  maintained,  for  they  found  CoUes  displayed, 
besides  skiU  and  leamingi  **  the  chastity  of  honour,"  to  use  the  term 
of  our  Edmund  Burke. 

He  was  Examiner  also  for  thirty  of  the  thirty-three  years  during 
which  he  was  Professor,  and  without  a  suspicion  of  favouritism ;  yet  the 
new  charter  made  the  two  offices  incompatible.  He  resigned  when  he 
felt  that  age  was  telling  on  him.  In  1834,  two  of  the  examiners  of  the 
London  College  were  respectively  95  and  83,  and  having  to  sit  from 
5  p.  m.  to  1  a.  m.,  they  were  not  often,  but  usually  caught  napping. 

CoUes's  works  on  Surgical  Anatomy,  in  whidh  he  first  described 
certain  glandular  tumours,  on  fractures,  and  on  other  subjects  in  the 
Dublin  Hospital  Reports,  gave  him  world-wide  fame ;  yet  he  was  not 
forward  in  publishing,  for  some  of  his  best  writings  were  printed  after 
his  death  by  his  son,  and  by  the  late  Professor  M*Coy.  For  years 
t&roughout  a  controversy  on  exciting  surgical  topics,  Colles  and  Car- 
midiael  were  most  jeidous  of  each  other's  reputation.  They  were, 
indeed,  '*  living  epistles  known  and  read  of  all  men." 
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His  long  illness  was  somewliat  obscure  in  its  nature,  and  lie  wished, 
therefore,  that  a  post-mortem  examination  should  be  made.  Pjxrf eesor 
B.  W.  Smith  accordingly  did  so,  and  found  a  dilatation  of  the  yein  which 
gathers  all  the  blood  of  the  body  below  the  heart,  like  that  discovered 
by  Houston  in  diving  animals,  andwithalike  office,  that  of  being  a  lie- 
by  for  the  blood  during  obstructed  breathing.  The  desire  that  science 
should  benefit  by  dissection  of  their  remains  has  actuated  many  medical 
men,  and  the  great  Warren,  of  Boston,  XT.  8.,  willed  that  his  skeleton 
should  be  prepared  for  his  anatomical  museum.  Jeremy  Bentham 
made  a  similar  bequest,  but  probably  with  the  desire  of  pexpetuating^ 
his  renown.  His  skeleton  is  to  be  seen  in  XJniveraity  College,  London, 
and  as  it  is  in  a  sitting  posture  the  transposition  of  one  e  in  the  label 
makes  the  appropriate  anagram  ''Jeer  my  bent  ham."  CoUee's  funeral 
is  reported  to  have  been  more  largely  and  respectably  attended  Hiaa  any 
in  Dublin  for  forty  years  before.  His  humility  is  shown  byids  having, 
like  Abemethy,  and  for  like  reasons,  declined  a  baronetcy — a  resolve 
which  is  to  be  regretted,  for  our  profession  would  have  felt  honoured 
in  the  decoration  of  its  greatest  member,  the  more  so  as  there  was  a 
worthy  surgical  heir,  who  now  has  attained  the  high  place  <tf  the 
Begins  Professorship.  Sir  W.  Temple's  saying  seemed,  about  1839, 
truer  than  ever :  ''  The  soldiers  seemed  to  have  had  the  most  honour, 
the  lawyers  the  most  money,  and  the  physicians  the  most  learning  ;'* 
for  the  Whig  Gbvemment,  whom  GoUes  had  disinterestedly  ^uf^orted 
all  his  lifetime,  oonf erred  titles  cm  men  palpably  his  infeflciors. 

Gheselden,  the  greatest  of  English  operative  surgeons  we  aje  ixAA^ 
lectured  on  aurgeiy  when  twenty-two,  aad  had  gained  for  his  sriwitific 
attainments  the  Pellowship  of  the  Boyal  Society  the  year  before.  Sir 
P.  Grampton  had  a  similarly  early  start,  for  a  year  after  his  appren- 
ticeehip  to  Richards  had  ended,  and  when  his  only  qualification  ^aa 
that  of  ''Army  Assistant"  during  the  French  invasion  of  1798,  he  was 
made  Surgeon  to  the  Meath  Hospital,  an  office  he  held  for  sixty  years. 
He  was  elected  Assistant-Oensor  in  his  College  in  1802.  GtxxL  fortune 
did  not,  however,  spoil  him,  fw,  leaving  his  relative's  house  in  Mernon- 
square,  he  entered  into  a  most  laborious  career.  In  a  building  behiiid 
his  house,  49  Dawson-street,  from  1804  to  1813,  he  leotnred  on  ''Ana- 
tomy, Physiology,  Pathology,  and  Surgery.  Plractical  Anatomy,  as 
usual,  nnder  the  direction  of  Mr.  Orampton  and  Mr.  Harkan."  80 
runs  the  advertisement  in  the  "  Dublin  Medical  and  Phj^sacal  Essays.'' 
During  this  period  he  published  his  famous  essay  on  Entropion,  or 
turning  in  of  the  eyelid,  and  discovered  in  the  eyes  of  birds  the  mnede 
which  bears  his  name.  By  this  perfect  development  of  the  ciliary 
musde  the  lens  is  so  adjusted — that  is  focuaaed  as  one  does  aa  opera 
glass-— that  pigeons  and  migratory  bards  find  their  way  in  the  iwiolHeaa 
air,  and  rapacious  birds  sight  their  prey  whether  dose  by,  or  a  mile 
below  them  on  the  ground.    Throughoid  life  Grampton  continued  aa 
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aidsHtiroik«r  ai  zoology,  like  other  great  omainentB  of  our  piofossioii. 
j8ir  A.  Oooper,  wliile  making  £20,000  a  year  by  practioe,  held  the  Cfhair 
ol  OamparatiTe  Anatomy  in  the  College  of  Surgeons,  and  habitaally 
rose  at  4  a.  m.  to  make  his  diBseotions.  He  was  for  many  years  in  oon- 
jimetion  with  sach  iUustrions  medical  men  as  8ir  B.  Brodie,  Sir  O.  Bell, 
Bibington,  and  Bright,  examiner  in  the  Veterinary  College ;  and  its 
]^«ndent,  Coleman,  he  often  said,  was  ''  for  forty  years  his  best  male 
fneend."  It  is  astonishing  that  in  this  country  we  have  no  inslatution 
for  the  study  of  Teterinaiy  science,  and  just  now  the  eanying  out  of 
the  Cattle  Diseases  Acts  in  stamping  out  contagion  and  condemning 
QSBoand  meat  gives  abundant  work  for  those  qualified  by  examination 
elsewhere  in  borine  and  indeed  in  hnman  medicine.  Perhaps  the  most 
doqnent  eommendation  of  the  study  of  Natural  EListory  erer  pro- 
nooncedwas  the  lecture  entitled  ''Zoology  and  Civilisation,"  which 
Isaac  Butt  delivered,  in  1843,  in  the  interests  of  the  Zoological  Ghu^ens. 
It  is  published  in  the  DubUn  Unkermty  Magazine  for  1844. 

In  1810,  Crampton  acquired  much  celebrity  by  having  opened  very 
promptly  the  windpipe  of  a  waiter  who  was  choking  in  a  tavern 
oppodte  his  house  and  thus  saving  his  life. 

Having  succeeded  Stewart  as  Surgecm-General,  he  moved  to  the 
woDrknown  pear-tree  house,  in  Merrion-equare,  and  there,  after  an 
Qnexamjded  fiSiare  of  practice,  and  of  social  rank,  he  died  in  1858. 
Hie  inscription  on  his  monument,  in  College-street,  is  from  the  pen  of 
Laid  Lieutenant  Carlisle : — ''  This  fountain  has  been  placed  here,  a 
type  of  healtii  and  usefulness,  by  the  friends  and  admirers  of  Sir  Philip 
Ononpton,  Bart.,  Surgeon-General  to  Her  Majesty's  Forces.  It  but 
feeUy  represents  the  sparkle  of  his  genial  fancy,  the  depth  <^  his  calm 
sagacity,  the  deamees  kA  his  spotless  honour,  the  flow  of  his  boundless 
benevcdeBce."  Would  l^t  the  erection  itself  were  in  as  good  taste  as 
tins  chaxBiinfc  sentence. 

IL  H.  ColHs  described  his  surgical  excdlenoe  as  follows : — '^  Cramp- 
ton's  great  yWi^  lay  in  acute  observation :  a  look,  a  touch,  one  or  two 
pregnant  questions,  and  the  diagnosis  was  made,  and  the  treatment 
determined  upon.  And  with  this  rapidiiy  of  judgment — so  capti- 
▼ating  to  the  lodcer-on,  and  so  fatal  to  those  who,  with  less  accu- 
rate eye,  and  feebler  powers  of  deduction,  attempt  to  copy  it — he  seldom 
ened.  To  the  last  l]is  hand  was  light  and  steady,  his  movements  as 
an  cpenitor  quieffy  graceful,  devoid  <A  ostentatious  diow,  rapid,  but 
not  hurried,  cool  in  eveiy  emergency,  and  prompt  in  eveiy  danger." 
His  flttoceesfal  and  improved  operations  on  cleft  palates,  which  require 
the  niee^  mampulation,  so  lately  as  1843,  corroborate  these  statements. 
Moreover,  he  was  the  reverse  of  tmmiserieora,  regardless  of  the  cries  of 
the  fluffetmgp— «  ^laraoter  which  Celsus  wrongly  says  is  needful  for 
te  operator.  At  the  Meath  Hospital  he  aided  in  establishing  Ihe 
STBkon  of  bedside  teaching,  which  Graves  had  seen  perfected  by  Prof e 
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Bufalini  at  Florence.  Instead  of  holding  relations  to  pupils  nearly  as 
distant  as  those  of  master  to  serrant,  these  illustrious  men  sympathised 
with  and  consulted  upon  every  difficulty  which  arose  in  ihe  learners' 
minds.  Crampton's  placidity  of  temper  was  well  attested  by  one  of 
his  servants,  who  said:  "I  have  lived  with  him  three-and-thirty 
years,  and  never  did  I  hear  a  cross  word  from  his  Hps."  A  splendid 
peri&nnel  is  indicated  by  the  following  anecdote :  ''At  King  (George's 
levee  here,  in  1821,  Crampton  appeared  in  the  uniform  of  Surgeon- 
General,  which  was  completely  military.  The  King,  struck  by  his 
noble  appearance,  said  to  Lord  Norbury,  '  Fine  man !  Oeneral  Officer? 
in  what  branch  of  the  service  ?'  Norbury,  being  too  much  of  a  cour- 
tier to  allow  that  royalty  could  be  mistaken,  and  too  inveterate  a 
punster  to  miss  an  opportunity,  replied :  '  May  it  please  your  Majesty, 
that  is  Crampton,  a  Oeneral  in  the  Lancern,^ " 

Crampton's  scientific  works,  some  of  which  have  been  alluded  to, 
indicate  striking  ability,  and  his  scholarship  is  apparent  from  his 
addresses  on  Natural  History,  and  his  ''  History  of  Medicine,  intended 
to  illustrate  the  connexion  between  the  progress  of  Anatomy  and  the 
perfection  of  the  Healing  Art,"  delivered  in  the  College  of  Surgeons, 
in  1838,  before  the  Viceroy  Lord  Normanby,  and  other  eminent  laymen. 
At  this  time  Lord  Normanby  gave  him  the  skeleton  of  the  vast  fossil 
reptile  (Flesiosaurus  Cramptonii)  just  sold  to  the  National  Museum. 
His  conversational  powers  were  the  delight  of  Dublin  society  for  haH 
a  century,  and  his  own  profession  afforded  many  an  interesting  topic 
or  anecdote.  He  did  not  deserve  the  censure  of  Sydney  Smith  (who  him- 
self had  studied  medicine),  that  physicians,  if  called  on  to  converse  about 
medical  subjects,  get  quite  offended.  In  accordance  with  his  request, 
Crampton's  body  was  encased  in  cement  by  his  favourite  pupil,  Bynd. 

No  character  could  be  more  worthy  of  commendation  than  that  of 
Richard  Carmichael,  whose  industry  gained  him  the  Fresidency  of  his 
College  at  thirty-three,  and  whose  benevolence  will  be  remembered  for 
centuries.  Having  been  wh(^y  educated  in  the  College  of  Surgeons' 
School  as  Feile's  apprentice,  he  served  a  few  years  in  the  army,  and 
settling  in  Dublin,  rapidly  gained  consulting  practice.  His  noble 
appearance,  scholarship,  and  ancestry  may  have  contributed  to  his 
success,  but  on  these  he  by  no  means  relied.  Although  he  could  have 
claimed  the  Earldom  of  Hyndf ord,  he  abstained  from  doing  so  for 
reasons  which  attest  his  imselfishness  and  respect  for  the  feelings  of 
others. 

Let  me  detail  a  few  other  instances  which  portray  the  generosity  of 
his  character.  Adams,  until  1874  the  revered  father  of  Lish  Surgery, 
and  John  McDonnell,  sought  the  Surgeoncy  of  the  Eichmond,  vacant 
by  Ephraim  M'Dowel's  death  in  1885.  Other  candidates,  acknow- 
ledging their  claims,  stood  aside.  To  gain  two  such  men  for  the  hos- 
pital, Carmichael  himself  resigned,  and  both  were  elected.    Although 
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recerving  many  and  large  apprentice  fees,  he  carried,  in  1828,  the 
aboliticm  of  the  system  by  which  no  one  could  become  a  licentiate  of 
the  College  without  apprenticeship.  If  indentured,  a  candidate  could 
present  himself  without  ever  having  entered  a  dissecting-room  or  hos- 
pital, but  simply  on  the  knowledge  acquired  by  reading  or  **  grinding." 
The  latter  term  means  catechetical,  examination,  and  as  an  aid  to 
other  modes  of  professional  teaching  is  invaluable.  Those  who  could  not 
afford  the  large  fee  resorted  to  England  or  Scotland,  and  the  diange 
trebled  the  number -of  Irish  Licentiates.  Such  monopoly  was  not  con- 
fined to  our  College,  for  the  Edinburgh  CoUege  charged  for  its  Fellow- 
ship the  sum  of  £250  to  non-apprentices.  This  title  is  now  given  on 
quite  too  easy  terms,  as  the  holder  of  any  surgical  licence,  if  recom- 
mended, may  obtain  it  without  even  appearing  in  Scotland. 

Eeplying  to  an  address  from  our  Fellows  and  Licentiates,  Carmichael 
made  the  following  generous  announcement : — 

"  Since  the  termination  of  my  year  of  Presidentship  (the  third  time 
I  have  had  that  honour),  I  have  relinquished  all  practice,  except  in 
my  own  house,  or  out-of-doors,  in  consultation.  This  determination 
has,  in  a  great  measure,  arisen  from  a  wish  to  show  a  good  example  to 
my  contemporaries,  which,  I  trust,  wUl  in  due  time  be  followed  for 
the  benefit  of  their  juniors." 

Very  many  of  the  reforms  which  Carmichael  disinterestedly  advo- 
cated have  been  achieved ;  for  instance,  pharmacy  is  now  conducted 
abnost  exclusively  in  a  few  large  establishments,  many  of  the  pro- 
prietors having  qualified  under  the  recent  Pharmacy  Act,  there  being, 
besides,  skilful  general  practitioners.  Again,  in  Dublin,  no  rigid 
division  between  medicine  and  surgery  is  attempted,  and  a  medical 
degree  is  no  longer  needed  for  the  fellowship  of  the  College  of  Physi- 
cians, or  for  hospital  physidandes,  and  indeed  in  one  large  hospital 
not  any  of  the  three  physidans  possess  it.  CoUes  and  Crampton  took 
medical  degrees  in  order  to  lead  to  this  unification  of  the  profesdon, 
the  College  of  Phydcians  having,  in  1806,  publicly  reported  that  ''in 
Ireland  surgeons  are  very  generally  employed  in  medical  cases,  although 
from  the  peculiar  and  necessary  mode  of  thdr  education  they  are  not 
qualified  for  that  practice."  The  College  of  Surgeons  has  always 
insisted  that  every  one  of  its  alumni  shall  be  fully  qualified  for  every 
kind  of  practice.  Another  concession  was  claimed  by  Carmichael  for 
students,  namely,  admission  to  the  Surgical  Sodety,  but  their  recent 
exd.udon  from  the  Pathological  meetings  tends  to  show  that  this  hope 
most  be  much  longer  deferred. 

Carmichael's  gifts  for  profesdonal  purposes  exceed  £18,000,  in- 
cluding £5,000  to  the  Medical  Benevolent  Fimd  (that  excellent  charity 
to  which  students  and  the  general  public  now  contribute),  and  the  sum 
which  yields  every  third  year,  for  essays  on  ''  The  state  of  the  medical 
paxKfession,"  £200  and  £100,  or  twice  those  amoimts  if  not  awarded  on 
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the  i»«?ioufl  occasion.  Hia  large  bequest  to  the  school  whiebL  bean 
his  name  was  to  revert  upon  the  decease  of  his  widow,  but  with  self- 
demal  like,  if  not  equal  to,  that  of  Griselda  Steevens,  she  adyanced  it 
while  she  lived.  Lord  Carlisle,  in  founding  the  new  building,  spc^ 
of  Mrs.  Carmichael  as  follows:  **This  brief  address  would  be  most 
incomplete  if  it  made  no  mention  of  her  who  had  the  most  interest  in 
the  &une  of  her  husband,  and  who  has  done  more  than  all  othem  to 
extend  and  perpetuate  it  ^  who,  showing  a  wiser  as  well  aa  a  nobler 
love  than  the  Carian  dueen  of  old,  has  not  sought  to  raise  over  his 
cold  remains  her  mausoleum  in  the  dumb  marble  or  lifeless  statuaiy, 
but  has  caused  him,  though  dead,  still  to  speak  in  precious  services  to 
suffering  humanity— still  to  live  in  the  thanks  and  blessings  of  rescued 

multitudes." 

The  drcumstances  of  his  death  were  very  sad.  In  his  Tlst  year, 
being  full  of  manly  vigour,  he  strove  one  summer's  evening,  in  1S49, 
to  ride  across  the  strand  between  DoUymount  and  Sutton,  but  was 
drowned  within  sight  of  the  inmates  of  his  country  residence. 

As  the  very  personification  of  a  practical  surgeon,  and  aa  one  who, 
as  President  and  Secretary,  served  his  college  well,  James  William 
Chisack  claims  attention.  He  was  a  highly  educated  man  (having 
been  a  scholar  and  gold  medallist  of  Dublin  University),  yet  he  wrote 
little.  Conjointly  with  Stokes  he  proved  that  the  mortality  of  Irish 
practitioners  about  the  second  quarter  of  this  century  was  proportion* 
ally  twice  that  of  combatant  officers  during  the  war  years,  1811,  '12, 
'13  and  '14.  He  urged  the  Government  to  be  just,  if  not  grateful,  in 
pensioning  the  survivors  of  those  who  had  risked  their  lives  before 
contairion.  Hir  descriptions  of  a  few  cases  were  most  vivid  eoid  iaj&r 
ful.  Sir  W.  Fergusson  lately  wrote  that  he  had  a  lively  recollection 
of  having  read  in  1827,  ''  the  exciting  descriptions  of  certain  operations 
on  the  lower  jaw  by  Mr.  Cusack."  When  a  student  he  had  a  strong 
repugnance  to  operations,  and  it  is  remarkable  that  he  never  wholly 
conquered  the  feeling.  He  is  reported  to  have  said  when  past  seventy : 
**  It  is  n^  that  my  hand  is  not  steady,  but  I  am  so  anziouB  before 
operating  that  I  feel  the  strain  too  much  for  my  system.  You  will  be 
surprised  when  I  tell  you  that  from  my  first  to  my  last  operation,  I 
have  never  been  able  to  sleep  the  night  before,  but  lay  thinking  how 
I  should  operate,  what  difficulties  would  arise,  and  how  I  should  meet 
them."  He  woiild  never  operate  by  time,  feeling  that  haste  was  un- 
justifiable, even  in  the  days  before  chloroform,  and  that  it  often  risked 
caution  and  thoroughness.  He  was  most  careful  of  the  dresMngs  <rf 
his  cases  after  operations,  and  in  this  particular  he  might  be  styled 
"  maxmw  in  minimis,^^  His  great  popularity  as  a  teacher  is  shown  by 
the  fact  that  he  entered  seventy-eight  apprentices  on  the  books  of  the 
College— a  number  nearly  thrice  that  indentured  by  any  other.  Having 
begun  life  without  that  small  ''certainty"  which  has  so  often  idled 
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aadrained  yomig  men,  he  amasded  a  greater  fortune  than  was  ever 
mde  by  any  of  the  profefleion  in  DubluL  He  was  generous  when 
tiiere  was  sound  reason  for  requesting  his  gratuitous  services.  On  one 
oeeasion,  being  asked  to  attend  without  fee  a  person  of  reduced  means, 
ke  said :  '^  FU  ^y  but  don't  let  them  show  me  the  money."  Medical 
practitionani  who  give  their  unpaid  services  to  Dublin  institutions  are 
often  further  expected  to  bestow  their  time  upon  the  cases  of  many 
who  oonld  offoard  at  least  slight  recompense.  %nilar  requests  are  not 
often  made  dt  dther  branch  of  the  legal  faculty! 

We  will  now  very  briefly  review  the  careers  of  famous  anatomists 
who  wolfed  in  Dublin  during  the  first  half  of  this  century. 

James  Macartney,  Profesor  of  Anatomy  in  Trinity  College  from 
1813  ta  1888,  is  graiOTally  supposed  to  have  been  an  Englishman,  but 
Armagh  had  the  honour  of  his  birth.  As  the  discoverer  of  the  model- 
ling process  and  the  immediate  union  of  wounds,  the  advocate  of  the 
cold-water  dressing^  and  the  author  of  the  ''  Treatise  on  Inflammation," 
hia  fame  will  be  enduring.  Cambridge  has  his  valuable  museum,  but 
whether  it  was  lost  to  our  city  through  the  owner's  fault,  or  ihe  parsi- 
mony of  the  authorities,  I  do  not  know.  Macartney  was  proposed  as 
an  Honorary  Fellow  of  the  College  of  Surgeons,  but  he  died  before 
the  day  of  election,  in  March,  1843. 

A  few  days  after.  Sir  H.  Manh,  speaking  as  President  of  the 
Cdll^^  of  Physicians,  said :  ''  ELis  publications  on  Physiology  remain 
an  imperishable  monument  of  his  talent,  originality,  and  splendid  suc- 
cess in  the  cultivation  of  this  most  fascinating  branch  of  experimental 
philosof^y."  He  willed  his  body  for  dissection,  thus  accepting  the 
fate  he  had  forced  upon  many  others.  Macartney,  in  1828,  procured, 
in  a  fortnight,  ninety-nine  signatures,  including  those  of  titled  per- 
sons, clergymen,  doctors,  and  lawyers,  to  a  declaration  that  each  would 
devote  his  remains  to  dissection.  Per  eontra,  it  may  be  noted  that 
Abemethy  forbade  examiuation  of  his  remains. 

His  evidence  before  the  Anatomy  BiU  Parliamentary  Committee 
eontaiued  some  curious  statements:  ''A  report  was  propagated  in 
Dublin  that  children  were  kidnapped  for  dissection,  and  this  became 
so  currently  believed  by  the  populace  that  it  was  necessary  to  protect 
one  of  the  anatomical  schools  for  nearly  a  week  by  means  of  the 
police."  He  teUs  us  that  he  had  paid  for  the  prosecution  of  persons 
who  had  killed  a  Besurrectionist,  and  that  many  armed  students  used 
to  go  to  the  graveyards.  Pistols  sometimes,  but  oftener  bottles  of 
whiskey  were  the  weapons.  Students,  shabbily  dressed,  would  carry 
a  coffin  fidled  with  stones  to  the  Cabbage  Gharden  graveyard,  near 
Kevin-street,  at  night,  light  a  fire,  pretend  to  guard  the  remains  from 
the  bodysnatchers,  and  meanwhile  share  drink  with  other  disconsolate 
relatives.  When  the  latter  were  hors  de  combat,  the  students  would  de- 
cftmp  with  coffins  having  bona  fide  contents.    About  1820,  the  supply 
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was  80  great  from  Bully's  Acre  that  the  schools  only  paid  from  2«.  6i. 
to  10«.  for  each  body.  In  London,  a  few  years  afterwards,  the  price 
current  was  15  guineas.  In  DubHn  great  excitement  was  caused  by 
the  stealing  of  the  body  of  a  daughter  of  Colonel from  White- 
friar-street  Chapel,  and  four  of  those  implicated  were  transported  for 
robbing  sheets,  for  so  the  charge  was  worded.  At  the  same  time,  Sir 
A.  Cooper  asserted  that  the  body  of  the  highest  in  the  land  could  be 
stolen,  attempts  at  prohibition  only  raising  price.  Such  evidence,  and 
the  disclosure  of  horrid  murders  and  *' Burking,"  procured,  in  1832, 
the  Act  which  has  so  greatly  aided  anatomical  science,  and  the  saving 
of  life,  resulting  from  the  flood  of  knowledge  it  has  let  in.  If 
practitioners  have  not  fully  dissected  the  bodies  of  the  dead,  they  can 
only  mangle  the  living,  or  guess  at  the  sites  of  disease,  when  treating 
surgical  or  medical  cases  of  vital  moment. 

The  diaiy  of  a  Besurrectionist,  given  in  Sir  A.  Cooper's  Life,  re- 
veals as  foUows : — 

.  *'  1812,  Nov.  10th,  Friday.— Met  at  St.  Thomas's ;  settled.  Each 
man's  share,  £12  \2s.  3  things  (the  cant  word  for  corpses)  on  hand. 
Saturday,  11th. — ^At  4  a.m.,  got  up  and  went  to  the  Hospital  Crib ;  got 
2  adults ;  met  at  Barth*". ;  packed  up  2  for  the  country ;  sold  1  at  St. 
Thomas's ;  at  home  all  night. 

'^  12th,  Sunday. — ^At  home  all  day.  At  11  p.m.  met,  and  the  whole 
party  went  to  Wygate.  Got  2  adults  and  2  small.  Afterwards  went 
to  the  Chreen.  Gk>t  2  large  and  1  large-small  (that  is,  a  well-grown 
child).    Took  them  to  Barth™. " 

In  Dublin  the  friends  of  hospital  patients  show  much  more  willing- 
ness to  9i!llQm  posUtnortem  examinations,  provided  religious  rites  are  not 
prevented,  than  similar  persons  in  other  cities. 

To  none  of  its  Fellows  should  the  College  of  Surgeons  be  more 
grateful  than  to  Shekleton  and  Houston,  almost  the  founders  of  its 
museum.  During  apprenticeship  to  CoUes,  Shekleton  showed  such 
industry  and  skill  in  dissection,  that  he  was  urged  to  seek  the  curator- 
ship.  The  exhibition  of  specimens  being  required,  he  produced,  among 
others,  an  injection  with  mercury,  of  the  lymphatics  of  the  leg,  which 
has  excited  tiie  wonder  of  all  anatomists  who  see  it.  To  the  museimi 
and  dissecting-room  he  wholly  devoted  himself,  meanwhile  recording 
original  observations  on  diseased  structures.  In  1824,  a  year  before 
his  cherished  hope  of  a  new  building  was  realised,  a  dissecting  wound 
terminated  his  valuable  life  when  he  was  but  twenty-nine  years  old. 
The  same  fatality  deprived  the  College  of  two  other  eminent  officers— 
Eichard  Dease,  Professor  of  Anatomy,  in  1819,  and  M.  H.  CoUis, 
Councillor,  in  1869.  Shekleton's  example — and  still  more  that  of 
Bichat,  the  illustrious  Paris  anatomist,  who  also  died  when  twenty- 
nine — show  how  much  zeal  and  industry  will  in  a  short  time  accomplish. 

The  mourners  at  Shekleton's  funeral  included  his  apprentice  and 
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f  dlow-labourer,  John  Houston,  and  it  ha]^>ened  that  it  was  the  very  day 
fixed  for  his  examination.  His  answering,  despite  this  depressing  in- 
fioenee,  was  so  briUiant,  and  his  character  as  a  student  so  high,  that 
for  the  euratorship  he  had  no  opponent,  although,  as  usual,  this  im- 
porfcant  office  was  open  to  competition.  In  addition,  he  soon  after 
8er7ed  the  College  as  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy,  and  the  euratorship 
he  retained  till  his  death.  He,  indeed,  may  be  said  to  haye  died  in 
harness,  for  in  1 846,  while  lecturing,  he  was  first  seized  with  fatal  brain 
disease.  His  "  Introductory,"  given  a  few  months  previously,  is  the 
ablest  I  have  ever  read.  It  and  his  original  Essays  have  been  fre- 
quently quoted  in  America  and  on  the  Continent.  His  great  work  is, 
however,  the  Catalogue  of  the  Museum,  now  out  of  print ;  its  re-issue, 
therefore,  with  additions,  would  be  a  fitting  monument,  the  more 
called  for  as  no  statue  perpetuates  his  fame  within  the  College  walls, 
nor  was  there  even  a  picture  of  him  until  his  sister,  having  read  some 
remarks  of  mine  on  this  subject  in  1873,  presented  a  most  excellent 
portrait  in  oU. 

The  career  of  Valentine  Mood  illustrates  the  loss  which  medical 
science  in  Ihiblin  suffers  from  her  votaries  so  often  deserting  her  to 
seek  for  practice.  Here  was  a  profound  anatomist,  a  writer  already 
famous  by  his  work  on  the  arteries,  a  lecturer  so  able  that  he  fired  his 
pupils  with  enthusiasm,  who  deserted  all  for  practice  among  the  poor 
and  the  hopes  of  gaining  the  favour  of  the  rich.  Being  disappointed 
in  this,  andhavinglosthisdassof  students,  he  wasforced,  in  1846,  to  accept 
aa  appointment  to  a  village  fever  hospital  in  Tipperary,  where  typhus 
soon  ended  his  misdirected  energies. 

Numerous  oiher  examples  and  arguments  could  be  adduced  to  show 
that  the  pursuit  of  medical  science,  as  distinguished  from  the  practice 
of  the  art,  should  be  encouraged  by  the  endowment  of  Chairs,  or  the 
amalgamation  of  those  already  so  multiplied  that  they  are,  therefore, 
unremuherative.  Dublin  has  been,  owing  to  such  causes,  a  prac- 
tical, not  an  original,  school,  but  there  are  symptoms  of  a  hiappy 
fusion. 

Arthur  Jacob  acquired  great  fame  by  the  discovezy,  in  1819,  of  the 
membrane  in  the  eye,  which  is  now  believed  to  be  the  sensitive  struc- 
ture, and  which,  all  over  the  world,  bears  his  name.  He  was  a  man  of 
the  utoioet  energy  and  self-denial,  only  two  instances  of  which  we  have 
room  for.  Having  graduated  in  1814  at  Edinburgh,  he,  within  six 
weeks,  walked  650  miles  through  Scotland,  England,  and  Wales,  visit- 
ing on  the  way  every  important  medical  institution.  After  having,  for 
half  a  century,  fought  the  battles  of  the  College  of  Surgeons,  not  only 
disinterestedly,  but  with  most  positive  personal  sacrifice,  he  refused 
a  testimonial  which,  out  of  simple  gratitude,  the  Fellows  had 
oi^;anized.  From  1826  to  1866,  he  held  the  Physiology  Chair,  being 
then  succeeded  by  the  present  writer.    Meanwhile  he  devoted  much 
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labotir  to  liie  0iirg«rf  of  tbr  eye  and  to  tlie  politics  of  his  pm- 
fessioii. 

Robert  Hftonson,  tho  Profeapor  of  Ajiatomy  in  Triaity  Oollegefrom 
1838  to  1858,  was  a  less  original  man,  but  a  far  more  able  lootarar  and 
more  graoefol  writer.  His  '<  Dublin  Dissector"  enjoyed  a  greater 
popnlanty  than  any  otber  medical  work  written  in  this,  or,  p«rfa<qps» 
any  other  eity^ 

{To  he  coiUinmed.) 


THE  STILLING  OF  THE  TEMPEST, 

B BIGHT  shines  the  sun  upon  Galilee, 
Clear  is  the  face  of  the  silver  sea, 
Soft  are  the  clouds  in  the  bending  sky, 
Eragrant  the  air  as  it  murmurs  by. 

Sweet  the  breath  of  the  orient  flower> 
Holy  the  calm  of  the  passing  hour, 
When  on  the  breast  of  the  crystal  tide 
The  fisheiman's  barque  doth  gently  glide. 

Standing  apart  is  the  holy  One, 
"Who  flushed  the  skies  with  the  burning  sun, 
"Who  drew  this  pendulous  earth  from  nought^ 
Who  even  for  sinners  has  tender  thought. 

Oh !  haste,  ye  cripples,  oh !  hear,  ye  dumb. 
Heaven  is  near,  for  its  Lord  is  come. 
Oh !  hear,  ye  lepers,  ye  blind,  the  call — 
Jesus  is  coming  to  heal  you  all. 

''I  am  weary,"  He  says,  and  sinks  to  rest, 
Bocked  by  the  throb  di  the  sea's  full  breast. 
His  eyes  are  closed,  and  the  way-worn  air 
Fades  from  that  face  so  divinely  fair. 
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He  8leq[»^  and  the  dhip  iritfi  its  sfaadovr  glides, 

Like  twin  birds  floating  in  airy  tides  ; 
Peter  leans  mute  ai  tbe  ▼eesel'e  pvow, 
And  John  sits  mending  the  nets  below. 

Nature  is  hushed  in  the  noontide  hour. 
Tranced  by  the  spell  of  an  unseen  power. 
That  bright  land's  passionate  life  doth  seofi 
To  pause  for  a  moment^  to  rest  and  dresm. 


The  hour  is  ehanged  and  a  muimur  creeps 
Sullen  and  hoarse,  titt  a  tempest  spiosps 
O'er  waves  that  shudder  and  leap  en  high 
To  fling  their  foam  Against  the  threatening  shy. 

The  hunying  douds  %y  low  and  dssk, 
The  sun  has  withdrawn  his  light,  and  hark! 
To  the  thunder's  roar  as  the  fivoa  wind's  blsil 
Bends  to  the  water  the  oreaki]^  mast. 

By  the  lurid  lightning  each  can  trace 
The  ghastly  fear  on  the  whitemng  faOe^ 
And  they  cxy :  Lord,  Lord,  we  perish !  save 
The  sinking  ship  from  the  gatbexiog  wave. 

The  wakened  Saviour  lifts  his  eyes. 
The  winds  stand  still  in  the  asigiy  skies, 
The  waves  shrink  ba(^  and  hide  their  erest 
Deep  in  the  depths  of  the  sea's  wide  breast* 

The  gentle  voice  of  the  Lord  is  heard, 
The  listening  depths  of  each  heart  are  stirred : 
**  Oh !  ye  of  a  faith  so  weak,  why  fear 
The  winds  or  waters?    Am  /not  here?" 

A.0«. 


Faurih  Sunday  after  the  Fpiphani/,  Fel.  3,  1878. 
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BT   ISAAC  TUXTON. 

/\NE  morning,  a  good  while  ago,  a  baby  named  Smith  opened  his 
^  eyes,  a  thing  which  he  had  never  done  before.  In  the  course  of 
the  day  he  saw  his  mother  and  father,  his  little  brother  Bobby,  and 
finnall  sister  Sally,  lus  nurse,  and  some  friends  of  the  family.  His 
attention  was  likewise  drawn  to  the  furniture  of  the  room  or  rooms, 
the  ceiling  and  floor,  and  the  pictured  walls  of  his  ancestral  home. 
The  green  fields  and  rustling  trees,  amid  which  he  was  fortunate  enough 
to  be  bom,  lit  up  by  a  bright  sun  in  a  cloudless  sky,  smiled  and  mur- 
mured their  welcome  in  the  eyes  and  ears  of  the  young  observer  of 
natui  e.  His  own  little  hands,  with  their  ten  little  red  fat  fingers,  were 
several  times  brought  under  observation.  I  am  not  in  a  position  to 
state  as  much  with  respect  to  his  toes.  From  what  I  know  of  the 
matter,  I  believe  the  custom  is  for  young  gentlemen  of  Master  Smith's 
time  of  life  to  keep  their  toes  car^hilly  concealed  in  long  robes ;  but 
this  is  a  subject  on  which  I  do  not  claim  to  speak  with  any  great 
authority. 

The  waves  of  ether,  reflected  from  the  above-mentioned  objects  and 
members  of  our  young  friend's  family  and  person,  after  impinging 
upon  the  cornea  of  his  dark  blue  eyes,  were  refracted  by  the  dystalline 
lens  and  brought  to  a  focus  on  the  retina.  For  the  first  time  or  times 
the  layer  of  rods  and  cones,  forming  the  posterior  stratum  of  this  deli- 
cate membrane,  were  set  in  motion  by  visual  waves  of  ether  from  the 
inverted  image  on  the  anterior  surface.  Filaments  of  the  optic  nerve 
took  up  the  molecular  quivering,  and  the  nerve  conveyed  it  to  ihe 
brain.  With  a  delicacy  of  feeling  and  a  precision  of  action,  which 
would  have  been  highly  creditable,  had  it  been  practising  nothing  else 
for  ages,  the  cerebrum  responds,  vital  visual  action  returns  on  the  very 
path  and  lines  by  which  the  ether  waves  effected  an  entrance,  and  so 
Master  Smith  sees  external  objects.  He  does  not  see  the  inverted 
image,  nor  is  he  merely  and  vaguely  conscious  of  an  affection  of  his 
infantile  retina.  Consciousness,  whether  of  Smith  or  his  fellow- 
creatures,  takes  no  cognisance  of  the  curious  processes  by  which  science 
has  discovered  sensation  is  brought  about ;  though  its  office  is  to  recog- 
nise, more  or  less  perfectly,  the  subject  and  its  acts.  Hence,  conscious- 
ness has  not  to  do  immediately  with  objects.  Perception  does  that 
part  of  the  work.  We  may  perceive,  without  being  conscious  that  we 
perceive,  though  we  cannot  be  conscious  without  perceiving  something. 
Consciousness  and  perception,  then,  are  correlatives,  but  not  invariably 
so.    The  image  on  and  general  affection  of  the  r^tira  is  that  ^  which 
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the  external  object  presents  itself  to  our  oognitional  facoltieB^  but  is 
not  that  which  is  seen.  The  image  on  the  retina  is  upside  down,  but 
little  Smith  t^icQng  vitdlly  out  on  the  same  rays  by  whioh  the  ether 
wares  came  in,  focuses  ereiy  point  of  the  object  just  where  each  point 
IB,  and  aopatHs  the  object  where  it  is;  the  said  object,  of  course, being 
topposed  to  be  within  such  distance  as  the  human  eye  is  adapted  for. 
If  ^e  eyes  literally  emitted  the  rays  along  which,  or  in  the  direction 
ef  which,  the  visual  faculty  vitally  tends,  these  rays  would  come  to  a 
focus  on  every  point  of  the  visible  object. 

Baby  Smhh  was  a  healthy  and  emphatically  cherubic  child,  in  the 
popular  sense.  We  can  have  no  doubt,  therefore,  that  as  surely  as  he 
saw  with  his  eyes,  so  surely  was  the  Uving  brain  conscious  of  the  sen* 
sation.  Babies  and  brutes,  besides  their  external  senses,  possess  an 
internal  sense,  of  which  the  brain  is  the  organ.  Of  course  grown 
people,  too,  bare  this,  for  babies  are  very  like  human  beings,  only  not 
80  large,  as  the  American  humourist  says.  If  this  sense  did  not  act 
with  Uie  external  senses,  then  seeing  we  should  not  see,  and  hearing 
we  should  not  hectr,  and  so  of  the  rest.  This  internal  sense,  of  which 
the  imagination  is  a  function,  is  that  which  tmites,  correlates,  and  dis- 
tinguishes in  some  way  the  acts  of  the  external  senses.  By  means  of 
it  bnites  know  their  friends  and  their  foes,  and  perform  those  acts, 
which  look  so  Uke  reasoning,  but  which,  in  reality,  need  nothing  more 
than  an  organic  faculty  to  be  elicited.  This  is  the  sense  which  makes 
them  and  l>abiee  in  a  certain  way  conscious  of  themselves  and  what 
they  are  doing,  so  that  it  makes  a  great  difFerence  to  a  cat  whether 
you  do  or  do  not  pinch  the  tip  of  her  tail.  To  be  perfectly  and  properly 
speaking  conscious,  a  living  substance  must  say  mentally,  '*  I,"  and 
none  but  a  spirit  can  do  so.  The  cat  cannot  say  "  I"  to  herself  and 
never  will,  because  she  has  none  but  organic  faculties,  that  is,  faculties 
essentiallj  dependent  on  a  material  organ  in  order  to  ace.  The  baby 
cannot  saj  '^  I"  because  the  brain  is  not  sufficiently  matured  to  enable 
the  imagination  to  present  coherent  and  consolidated  pictures  or  im- 
pressions for  the  intellect  to  feed  upon.  The  workings  of  the  intellect 
and  its  nature  we  shall  see  more  of  in  the  progress  of  this  romantic 
stoiy  whieh  is  founded  on  facts. 

Sudi,  tiien,  was  the  immature  state  of  the  convolutions  and  gray 
matter  in  our  baby's  brain  thathe  could  notmake  head  or  taalof  the  pano- 
rama that  passed  before  his  eyes  on  the  day  on  which  my  tale  begins.  It 
might  have  been  all  part  and  parcel  of  himself,  just  as  much  as  his  ten 
Htlle  red  fat  fingers  were,  or  his  ten  tiny  toes,  which  he  had  not  seen 
yet.  Neither  that  day,  nor  for  many  a  day  after,  did  he  make  up  his 
ndnd  one  way  or  the  other.  He  blinked  and  he  winked  at  it,  be  cried 
and  he  crowed  over  it,  he  wept  and  he  slept  in  the  midst  of  it,  and  the 
panorama  kept  repeating  itself  and  evolving  itself  for  this  very  small 
boy.     Bights  and  sounds  and  smells  and  tastes  and  touchea  worked 
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fiirajr  at  bjm,  irhik  the  iqpirii  of  man  whieh  wms  in  him,  vitelisuig  Ub 
4»rgaa»^worked  btfrd,  too,  Mid  daj  by  day  built  thorn  up  to  bo  fitting 
flutos  lor  it  to  labour  with,  so  that  by  the  acquisition  of  ideas,  aad  of 
habita  of  wiU,  and  mind,  and  body,  the  infant,  of  whidi  it  was  the 
]prinoipal  part,  should  grow  up  to  the  full  stature  of  a  perfect  man. 

At  length  small  Sadth  recognised  the  fact  that  he  and  the  world 
were  aot  one.  Mentally,  and  not  long  after  orally  also,  hesaid,  ''me," 
^'mam^am-am-amma,^  '' ting;"  and  thfcn  it  became  known  to  his  metsr 
physical  friends,  and  through  them  to  the  public,  that  not  only  were 
the  extemal  and  internal  senses  working  harder  and  more  analytically 
and  synthetioaUy  than  ever,  but  that  the  intellect  was  getting  its  raw 
matmal  in  the  proper  state  of  ocmsistency  from  the  imagination,  for  it 
to  abstract  its  simple,  qpiritual,  and  u&iversal  ideas  therefrom. 

Once  the  small  man  cUstingmshed  formally  between  tiie  i|^ 
aad  the  nm-^go^  his  knowledge  grew  apaoe.  Judgments  on  sdf  and 
his  feUow-man,  and  on  natmre  were  pronoimced  by  him.  ''  Me  dood,'* 
''  Mamtna  dood,"  ''  Bobby  bold,"  ''  Soogar  nice  ting,"  were  among 
these  pronouncements,  imperfect,  indeed,  in  grammar  and  pronunoiar 
ation,  but  of  so  exalted  a  nature  that  not  all  the  cognitional  powers  of 
bees,  and  ants,  and  el^khants,  and  dogs,  and  monkeys,  massed  and 
concentrated,  and  bestowed  on  the  most  respectable  ape  that  Mr.  Bar- 
win's  philoso|^y  has  dreamt  of,  oould  in  a  cyde  of  years  produce  the 
least  articulate  of  them.  For  insects  and  brutes,  wonderful  beyond 
imagining  as  they  are  in  their  structure,  instincts,  and  cognitions,  haye 
no  intellect.  Man  has  all  the  sentient  nature  of  the  brute,  but  over 
and  above  he  has  a  spiritual  mind  and  will,  which  uses  itself  and  that 
sentient  nature  fcnr  good  and  evil.  The  spiritual  mind  and  will  are  the 
two  leading  faculties  of  that  which  made  our  baby  unapproachably 
superior  to  any  or  all  of  the  brute  creation,  namdy,  the  soul.  The 
soul  it  is,  by  its  union  with  the  body,  which  forms  the  human  substance 
or  the  person,  Smith.  Being  a  spirit,  and  infinitely  superior  to  all 
material  things,  living  and  lifeless,  it  cannot  be  the  effect  of  them,  and 
must,  therefmre,  emanate  from  Gk>d  by  direct  creation.  It  is  the  prin- 
ciple of  every  faculty  of  the  living  body.  It  has  no  parts,  and  so,  as 
the  Infinite  Creator  of  the  child  is  everywhere,  whole  and  entire, 
throughout  immensity,  in  some  such  way  the  child's  spirit  is  dmul- 
taneously  whole  and  entire  in  his  fingers  and  toes,  in  his  eyes  and  his 
nose,  and  all  over  him,  Mw  in  toto  U  Mm  in  singtUii  pmrtihuSy  working 
unceasingly  in  all  the  organs.  The  intellect  and  will  are  essentially 
independent  of  all  matter,  and  all  the  other  faculties  of  man  subserve 
the  wants  and  culture  of  these,  by  one  of  which  he  knows  the  good 
and  true,  and  by  the  other  seeks  them.  For  the  culture  of  these  facul- 
ties was  baby  &nith  sent  into  this  ''  vale  of  woe." 

Fast  and  furioits  was  the  rate  now  at  which  he  piled  up  new  ideas. 
Consciously  and  unconsciously  woriced  his  brain.     WhUe  his  soul 
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ekbiratody  all  xmhaeded  by  Mm,  blood,  musde,  cartilig^  and  bcme, 
for  A«  repair  aadinfireoaecxf  hia 'limbs  and  oi|;a^  it  laboorad  m  like 
manner  at  the  pictures  and  impresrions,  and  etiier  mattrials  of  kaiofw* 
ledge,  iaifrinted  on  ike  brain  from  wiAout,  or  kaaMbd  on  in  tbe  shape 
of  i— tinets  and  innlinatioms  in  the  oarganiMtifin,  inharitedfgom  all  pre- 
eednig  Smi&s.  Intaitions,  oompansons,  similarities,  dif  ereiioee,  ratib-^ 
qnaH>ww,  approbations,  disaf^^rovals,  dassifteatioitt,  generalisations, 
rales  of  oondoot,  all  this  and  infinitely  more  the  mind  was  employed 
at,  qeMe  imknown  to  tiie  littla  feUow,  who  meanwhile  was  growing-up 
study  and  stout  of  limb,  with  eurly  brown  hair,  red  oheeks,  and  large 
Una  eyes,  foil  of  Ufe  and  fan,  bold  and  boislenws,  but  also  wttim- 
hevftsd  end  amenable  to  discipline.  The  day  came,  too,  which  the 
de^  was  waiting  for,  when  the  poor  boy  oould  disoem  between  moral 
lig^  and  wrong;  and  from  that  day  forth  eaoh  of  the  abore-named 
aeti  got  oompanions,  that  dealt  in  quite  a  different  style  of  aubject- 
matter.  How  he  came  through  timt  ordeal  from  first  to  last  is  not 
whsi  I  am  oonesmed  with  here.  I  am  prinispalfy  writing  die  story  (^ 
a  Inman  intellect  from  its  cradle  io  its  prime.  It  will  be  no  haim  to 
disulose^  ttiongh,  that  he  was  a  fairly  good  boy,  of  a  naturally  rdigions 
^iqmttieii,  and  on  the  long  ran  that  aide  of  his  chaiacter  got  the 
vppsrJiaiuL 

Bsiifli  ate,  and  played,  and  slept,  and,  to  tdl  the  trutii,  didasmneh 
as  he  was  allowed  at  all  tiiree,  andperiiapB  a  little  more  than  was 
good  iar  him,  though  notasmuoh  as  he  would  have  wished.  He  never 
dTtamt,  while  enjoying  himsdf  without  a  ihought  beytmd  the  present, 
'Aatdaj  by  day  he  was  fonniag  physical  and  moral  Imbits  which  ia 
after  yeaats  would  go  far  to  mate  or  mar  him. 

But  fimi^  developed  into  more  tiian  a  hearty  eater,  and  sound 
deeper,  and  merry,  somewhat  self-willed  young  roisterer.  Theee 
ddights  of  his  heart  found  a  powerful  nral  in  stories  and  story  books. 
Fairiea,  giants,  dwarfs,  ogres,  genii,  magic  rings,  and  lamps,  bean- 
stab,  beanttee,  beaats,  knights,  robbers,  castles,  battles,  wrecks, 
Onmom  and  Orosaders,  worked  up  into  tbrilling  tales  of  love,  advea- 
tu^,  peril,  slanghter,  right  against  ndgfat,  and  virtue  on  the  whole 
tmmphant,  fed  the  insatiable  imagination  of  the  incipient  thinker. 
Food  and  deep  could  not  be  more  than  partially  ousted  from  their 
cUms,  but  from  between  nine  and  ten  years  old  up,  8t<»y-bo(^  dieated 
him  of  many  and  many  an  hour  of  j^y,  and  of  study,  too.  Over  the 
fire  in  ihe  winter,  stretdaed  on  the  grass  in  the  summer,  behind  piles 
of  adiool4>odkB  massed  on  the  table  on  other  occasions,  hour  after 
hoar  rushed  by  unheeded  by  the  young  reader,  as  Cinderella  toiled 
and  WQpt,  and  loved  again  (ft»r  even  when  a  grown  boy  he  loved  fairy 
talsaand  sack  nonsense),  as  Bobinson  Crusoe,  and  tiie  Swiss  Family 
owning  half  of  tiiat  name,  and  SaMil  Hood,  and  Poor  Jask,  and  the 
Sealp  Hunters,  and  Philip  BoUo,  and  Chudey  O'Malley,  and  Sam 
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Waller,  and  Mark  Taploy,  and  Dick  SwiTeUer  did  much  the  aame, 
bendea  fighting  and  joking,  and  making  the  beet  of  a  bad  job,  a8> 
after  all,  life  for  the  most  of  ub  mostlj  is. 

It  must  be  remembered,  howeTer,  when  we  feed  the  imagination, 
we  feed  a  feeder  only,  not  a  final  receiyer  and  producer.  The  imagi- 
nation is  that  fonc^n  of  the  internal  sense,  bj  which  the  objects  of 
the  external  senses  are  presented  to  the^tellect  for  it  to  operate  on 
and  extract  its  proper  food,  which  is  uniyersal  ideas ;  for  eveiy  indi- 
Tidual  thing  has  something  in  it  which  can  be  conceived  as  common  to 
an  indefinite  number,  tiiough  in  itself ,  as  it  exists,  it  is  singular.  Fr(HU 
these  objects,  cooked  for  it  by  the  imagination,  the  intellect  gets  its 
ideas  of  thing,  good,  true,  beautiful,  just,  merciful,  wicked,  useful, 
human  nature,  cause  and  effect,  substance,  responsibility  or  merit  and 
culpability,  infinity,  eternity,  Ood. 

The  intellect  does  not  of  itself  come  into  contact  with  the  material 
world,  nor  will  it  take  its  food  from  the  internal  sense  directly,  the 
eye  for  example,  but  it  must  be  prepared  for  it  by  the  internal  sense 
as  stated.  At  the  same  time  we  must  remember  that  the  intdlect,  or 
that  faculty  which  understands  what  a  thing  is,  and  reasons  about  it, 
does  not  primarily  peroeiTe  sensations,  but  the  objects  of  them.  The 
sensation  Ib  that  hy  which  the  intellect  peroeiyes  the  object,  but  not 
primarily  that  iahteh  the  intellect  peroeiyes.  For  our  senses,  like  thoie 
of  brutes,  put  the  object  outside,  or  where  it  is,  as  before  explained, 
and  hence  the  intellect,  peroeiying  the  object  by  means  of  the  sensation, 
also  puts  it  where  it  is.  The  whole  process  is  this.  First  the  object 
affects  the  external  sense,  which  causes  the  internal  to  co-operate,  and 
this  in  its  turn  rouses  the  eyer*watchful  intellect  to  act  upon  it,  and 
along  with  it  and  the  external  faculty  to  bring  the  object  into  direct 
communication  with  the  **  ego."  Since  the  intellect  percdyes  the  ob- 
ject, subjected  to  the  senses,  of  course  it  does  in  a  ceitain  way  peroeiTe 
the  sensation,  but  primarily  it  is  the  object  it  peroeiyes  in  this  act.  To 
make  this  more  clear,  imagine  Smith  rummaging  at  home  for  a  hock 
to  read.  As  he  examines  the  book-shelyes,  and  turns  oyer  the  leaves 
of  books,  more  or  less  iminyiting,  is  it  not  the  book  in  his  hands  he 
primarily  perceiyes,  and  not  the  sensation  in  his  brain  and  eye  ?  Con- 
temporaneously, no  doubt,  he  performs  other  wonderful  and  wholly 
internal  acts,  such  as  intelligent  hope  and  joy  at  the  sight  of  interesting 
looking  print,  disgust  if  it  turns  out  to  be  *'  stuff,"  reasonings  as  to 
whether  such  and  such  a  book  would  be  better  than  any  of  the  others, 
finally  making  up  his  mind  at  the  sight  of  a  few  sentences  which  strike 
a  chord  in  his  heart  and  light  up  his  imagination — so  differently  from 
what  **  stuff"  would  do — and  immediately  he  is  by  the  fire,  buried  in 
the  book,  and  floating,  oh !  so  happily,  in  the  fairy  world  of  thought 
and  dreams,  glandng  from  heayen  to  earth,  from  earth  to  heayen;  but, 
all  through,  his  intellect  also  directly  peroeiyes  the  book,  the  words, 
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the  picturee,  &e.  It  is  different  when  ho  shuts  his  eyes,  and  thinks  of 
where  his  hero  is,  and  what  he  will  do  to  get  his  neck  out  of  the  halter, 
or  what  he  would  do  himselt  under  such  distressing  circumstances.  In 
this  case  he  perceiyes  a  sensation,  a  picture  in  the  brain,  the  act  of  the 
internal  sense ;  and  if  he  perceiyes  this  as  his  own  dearly,  if  he  says  to 
himself,  ^'Iperceire  myself  now  to  be  thinking  and  dreaming,"  he 
performs  an  act  of  a  difficult  nature,  which  the  study  of  philosophy 
will  hereafter  enable  him  to  analyse.  But  indeed  boys  seldom  think 
or  muse  oyer  the  book.  They  are  too  yoracious.  But  they  often  do 
so  after  they  haye  shut  it,  and  are  engaged  at  something  else,  taking 
tiieir  tea,  for  example,  when  they  immediately  and  intellectually  per- 
ceiye  bread,  butter,  and  tea,  but  also  the  pictures  of  the  brain  are  being 
acted  upon  by  the  spirit  or  mind. 

Side  by  side  with  great  intellectual  actiyity  of  this  delightfully 
imaginatiye  sort,  which  flung  its  colours  round  the  external  world, 
there  existed  in  Smith,  I  regret  to  say,  a  deep-rooted  ayersion  to  any- 
thing like  dry  study.  He  could  read  history  well  enough,  when  a 
screw  was  put  on,  for  kings,  warriors,  demagogues,  eminent  rascals  of 
all  sorts  did  in  it  much  the  same  human  things  his  heroes  did,  and  the 
reading  of  it,  too,  nourished  the  ambition,  which  all  boys  with  healthy 
brains,  and  bones,  and  muscles  feel,  of  making  a  name  for  himself  as 
something  or  other,  he  did  not  quite  make  up  his  mind  what.  But 
grammar  and  arithmetic,  and  in  fact  all  matters  requiring  a  painful 
effort  of  application  displeased  him  mightily.  He  did  not  grow  up 
quite  innocent  of  them,  for  he  was  forced  to  learn  something  about 
than,  which  he  did,  howeyer,  in  a  thoroughly  schoolboy  way.  Of 
course  the  time  came  when  he  turned  oyer  a  new  leaf,  without  giying 
up  the  old  books  altogether,  and  it  is  a  question  whether  the  food  hi& 
young  soul  delighted  in  did  not  make  a  better  intellectual  foundation 
for  the  deyelofonent  that  afterwards  took  place  than  if  he  had  always 
been  a  model  boy,  who  loyed  sums  and  syntax  at  least  as  well  as 
the  "  Tower  of  London"  and  the  "  Fair  Maid  of  Perth,"  which  would 
mean  that  he  oultiyated  all  four  from  a  sense  of  duly  or  prudence, 
more  than  from  pure  and  liberal  loye. 

(7b  (#  eantinusd,) 
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NEW  BOOKS. 

I.  €Mdm  Grams:  a  CdUcUm  of  IdUU  Com$4ls  for  ih»  SmdifhMm 
md  mtppimss  of  Life.    (Dublm :  M.  H.  QiU  &  Son.     1878.) 

Thib  yerj  attractive  little  quarto  contains  a  good  translation  of  Ae 
first  and  second  series  of  the  PaHleUes  tTor  which  a  zealous  priest  of 
Ayignon  has  since  the  year  1868  scattered  broadcast  in  single  leaflets, 
gathering  afterwards  the  leaves  of  each  three  years  to  form  a  book. 
They  are  not  pens^  culled  from  spiritual  writers  and  others,  but  prac- 
tical and  genial  admonitions  and  counsels  for  the  use  chiefly  of  those 
who  are  trying  to  be  very  pious  in  the  world.  The  translation  reads 
very  naturally ;  and,  though  it  does  not  try  to  restrain  unduly  the 
occasional  gushingnees  of  the  original,  it  shows  considerable  skill  in 
finding  a  fair  English  equivalent  for  even  the  most  untranslateable 
Erench  expressions. 

The  first  of  the  two  series  comprised  in  Messrs.  Oill's  publication 
is  also  given  in  a  cheaper,  but  of  course  much  less  winsome  form,  in  an 
English  translation  printed  by  the  Erench  publishers  themselves,  the 
Brothers  Aubanel  of  Avignon.  In  whatever  shape  they  come  to  us, 
these  piouJs  and  genial  pages  cannot  fail  to  put  many  good  thoughts 
into  our  heads  and  many  good  feelings  into  our  hearts. 

n.    The   Novemt  of  8t,  I^ancis  Xtmer.     By  the  Bev.  S<»Esr  J. 
Oabbbrt,  S. J.    (Dublin :  M.  H.  Gill  &  Son.) 

This  littte  work  will  be  welcomed  by  the  clients  of  8t.  Erands  Xavi«r. 
It  contains  not  only  an  account  of  the  famous  Novena  of  Oraoe,  but 
also  much  matter  connected  with  the  power  and  patronage  of  tiie 
Apostle  of  the  Indies.  The  history  of  the  special  devotion  to  him,  so 
universally  diffused  through  the  Ohurch,  is  very  interesting ;  and  some 
of  the  chapters  develope  in  an  unpretentious,  yet  lucid  and  tiieologioal 
manner,  the  motives  which  should  stimulate  our  fervour  in  having  re- 
course  to  the  intercession  of  the  saints  in  general,  and  to  certain  saints 
in  particular,  as  special  patrons  in  certain  special  necessities.  Xavier 
has  been  given  to  the  Church  in  modem  times  as  the  patron  of  zeal 
for  souls — that  virtue  of  which  he  was  such  a  bright  example,  and 
which  is  so  urgentiy  needed  amongst  all  true  Christians  in  the  present 
trials  and  struggles  of  the  Church. 

m.  8L  Patricias  College  Gazette.     (Melbourne :  Thomas  Verga, 
78  Eussell-street.) 

Ebom  the  Antipodes,  or  somewhere  thereabouts,  our  very  youngest 
contemporary  has  come  to  us.  It  seems  that  the  students  of  the  Jesuit 
CoUege  in  Melbourne  started,  in  June,  1876,  a  manuscript  magazine 
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wMoh  has  appeared  sinoe  fkea  eveiy  moofih  ynSn,  unfailing  regularity. 
This  first  printed  Number  contains  a  selection  of  the  papers  which 
hare  thus  appeared.  A  yeiy  entertaining  little  miscellany  it  is,  even 
to  an  ''  outer  l)arbariaii'^  across  all  the  oceans ;  but  for  those  at  home, 
whom  it  immediately  concerns,  it  must  far  exceed  in  interest  all  the 
reviews  and  magazines  of  London,  Paris,  New  York,  and  even  of 
Dublin. 

Y.  ify    eoUm  i%«.     By  M.  F.  S.     (London:   £.  Washboume, 
18  P«tomo0ter-row.     1878.) 

This  is  the  latest  of  ^the  long  catalogue  of  bright  and  edifying  books 
of  diort  stories  I6r  tribidi  our  young  people  have  to  Ihaak  '^M.  F.  8." 
it  oonsistB  of  about  a  seore  of  tales  and  sketches,  well  written  and 
pleasant,  divided  into  fliree  series,  all  of  which  together,  do  not  form 
too  tliicik  a  hwik.  The  writer  understands  her  audience  well,  which  is 
eridently  made  up  chiefty  of  vei73roung  ladies.  Lideed,  the  flist  series 
bears  this  inscription:  ''Dedicated  to  my  little  daug^tterJ'  By  the 
way,  we  mary  oorreot  here  a  mistake  into  which  we  seem  to  have  fallen 
last  month  in  notichig  another  work  by  "  M.  F.  8."  The  writer  of 
sondiy  clever  articles,  signed  wi1&  these  same  initials,  in  t&e  ''  Ameri- 
cn  Catholic  Quarterly"  was  stated  by  the  American  newspapers  to  be 
Vn.  Margaret  Sullivan,  of  Ohioago.  In  many  American  book-oata- 
loguee  "  M.  F.  S.**  figured  also  as  the  writer  of  several  books  for  the 
Jfi^aoig.  We  mMj  supposed  "M.F.8."  and  "M.F.8."  to  be  the 
lame ;  Imt  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  ULe  book  at  present  nnder 
notice,  and  its  numenms  comrades,  are  not  by  tiie  bish- American  lady 
named  above,  but  by  an  TSnglish  eonrBrt-lady  who  has  notyet  published 
her  name  in  full,  though-  her  initials  have  appeared  on  much  more 
than  a  dosen  txtle^pages. 

T.  Th$Ihipr%»QntnmtandMaHffrdomof  Father  John  OgM  S.J.  Trans- 
lated by  Ohaides  J.  Earslake,  S.J.  (London:  Bums  &  Oates. 
Qlasg^w :  Hugh  Maxgey.) 

A  Tomra  poet  bringing  out  his  first  bo<^  oould  hardly  desire  a  prettier 
leliqaaiy  for  his  beloved  verses  than  the  binding  in  which  the  pub- 
hflhers  have  encased  this  autheoitic  aceount  of  liie  sufierings  of  a  Scot- 
tiih  Jeooit  who  was  martyred  lor  the  Faith  in  the  High  Street  of 
€HaagDW  on  the  lOtk  id  March,  1615.  Father  KarsLake  has  prefixed 
a  biogfaphioal  introduetion  to  his  excellent  translation  of  the  original 
Latin  aoeon&t  which  was  published  at  Douay  in  the  year  of  the 
martyrdcBOL.  Father  Ogilvie's  own  part  of  the  work,  espedaUy,  is 
very  afleoting  in  its  candour  and  simpliciiy.  Some  quaint  pictures  of 
the  martyr,  aad  of  &e  seeneB  of  his  su&riag,  enable  us  to  bring  up 
the  whole  before  our  minds  more  vividly. 
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THE  Pope  is  dead.  The  grand  old  man,  who  was  spared  so  long  to 
be  the  Father  of  Christendom,  has  at  last  been  taken  from  ns. 
At  a  quarter  to  six  o'clock,  in  the  evening  of  Thursday,  the  seventh 
day  of  February,  in  this  year  of  our  Lord,  1878,  Pius  the  Ninth  closed 
by  a  holy  and  peaceful  death  a  long  life  and  a  long  pontificate — a 
longer  life  than  is  given  to  most  men,  and  a  longer  pontificate  than 
has  been  given  to  any  pope.  He  wanted  but  three  myonths  of  being 
eighty-six  years  old;  and  in  four  months  more  he  would  have  com- 
pleted his  thirty-second  year  as  sovereign  pontiff. 

The  chief  facts  in  the  Holy  Father's  life  are  well  known  to  nearly 
all  his  children.  like  all  who  for  many  years  back  have  sat  on  that 
throne  of  which  he  was  the  257th  occupant,  he  belonged  to  a  noble 
Italian  family.  The  ancestral  home  of  the  Counts  Mastai  Ferretti  is 
Sinigaglia,  on  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic ;  and  there  John,  son  of  Jerome 
and  Oatherine,  was  bom  on  the  thirteenth  of  May,  1792.  The  boy 
felt  very  early  that  he  was  called  to  the  priesthood,  and  he  persevered 
in  his  desire  although  subject  from  his  fifteenth  year  to  violent  fits  of 
epilepsy  which  seemed  to  place  a  bar  to  his  ordination.  He  had  re- 
ceived tonsure  in  1808,  but  Ids  malady  kept  him  waiting  nine  years 
longer  for  minor  orders.  Though  his  health  had,  meanwhile,  greatly 
improved,  it  was  only  by  dispensation  that  he  was  ordained  deacon  on 
the  18th  of  Deoenlber,  1818;  and  the  further  dispensation  for  receiving 
the  order  of  priesthood  was  granted  with  the  clause  that  he  could  only 
celebrate  Mass  in  private  and  with  the  assistance  of  another  priest. 
Pius  YII.,  however,  granted  to  him  soon  after  the  full  exercise  of  the 
sacerdotal  functions,  and  expressed  his  belief  that  the  young  priest's 
malady  would  no  longer  affect  him.  The  Abate  Mastai,  now  twenty- 
seven  years  old,  said  his  first  Mass  on  the  11th  of  April,  1819. 

Those  who  have  seen  and  heard  the  Pope  with  their  own  eyes  and 
ears,  or  even  with  those  of  other  people,  find  no  difficulty  in  believing 
the  accounts  which  describe  him  as  having  been,  when  a  young  man, 
'*  handsome  and  of  winning  manners,  with  a  voice  singularly  har- 
monious, dear,  and  penetrating."  He  had,  says  the  compiler  of  the 
excellent  supplement  to  the  TaiUt  of  the  9th  tdt.,  a  special  sympathy 
for  the  sick,  for  the  aged,  and  for  little  ^^lildren.  His  first  derioal 
work  was  the  charge  of  a  Hospice  where  young  orphans  were  housed 
and  instructed  in  various  useful  trades.  His  mission  to  South  America 
between  1823  and  1825  prepared  him  for  the  world-wide  interests 
which  were  to  be  entrusted  to  him  in  after  years  as  Head  of  the  Uni- 
versal Ohurdi.  Upon  his  return,  after  working  anew  among  his 
orphans  and  among  the  sick  in  the  great  hospital  of  Santo  Spirito,  he 
was  made  Archbishop  of  Spoleto  by  Leo  XII.  in  1827,  and  after  five 
years  translated  to  the  See  of  Lnolaby  Gregory  XVI.,  who  proclaimed 
him  Cardinal  on  the  14th  of  December,  1840.    Gregory  died  on  the 
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first  of  Jtme,  1 846,  aged  81 .  Fourteen  days  after,  the  Cardinals  entered 
into  oondaye-— sixty-three  in  number,  only  seven  short  of  the  limit 
fixed  by  the  statutes  of  the  Sacred  GoUege.  The  condaye  lasted  only 
two  days.  On  the  first  day  the  names  of  twenty-two  candidates  were 
found  on  the  voting  papers,  some  of  course  having  only  one  or  two 
Totes,  while  Cardinals  Lambruschini  and  Mastai  had  each  about  four- 
teen. The  fourth  scrutiny,  that  is,  the  evening  scrutiny  of  the  second 
day,  gave  Cardinal  Mastai  Feiretti  thirty-six  votes,  which  formed  more 
than  a  sufiicient  majority. 

The  more  striking  events  in  the  protracted  reign  which  thus  began 
shortly  before  midnight  of  the  16th  of  June,  1846,  cannot  be  given 
6?en  in  the  most  meagre  summary.  As  at  the  last  he  caught 
eagerly  at  the  first  message  of  contrition  sent  by  a  dying  king,  and 
said,  **  XJsiamo  tutta  misericordia,"  so  abnost  the  first  of  his  pontifical 
acts  was  to  release  all  political  prisoners.  But  this  clemency,  the  wise 
dianges  made  in  tiie  civil  administrations,  and  the  excellent  material 
improvements  introduced  into  Borne  by  the  new  Pope,  could  not  exor- 
cise the  revolutionary  spirit  which  was  kept  up  by  Maadni,  Garibaldi, 
and  their  emissaries  and  dupes.  The  very  gratitude  of  the  amnestied 
prisoners  was  used  as  a  doak  for  revolutionary  meetings  and  combina- 
tions. We  remember  how  quickly  the  hosannas  of  the  populace  changed 
of  old  into  the  cry  of  Crudfige  !  However,  as  we  have  just  said,  the  pa- 
thetic vicissitudes  of  the  Pontificate  which  now  belongs  to  history  can- 
not here  be  traced.  Its  consolations  and  its  tribulations  brought 
out  strikingly  the  magnanimity  of  the  Father  we  have  lost.  He 
had  a  heart  large  enough  for  the  whole  world.  As  his  voice, 
80  sweet  and  mellow,  was  strong  enough  to  fill  even  St.  Peter's,  so  in 
another  sense  his  voice  was  strong  enough  to  reach  to  the  ends  of 
earth,  and  his  eyes  rested  with  loving  solicitude  on  the  most  remote 
portions  of  that  Church  over  which  he  ruled  as  Christ's  Vicar.  His 
individuality,  his  character  and  bearing,  his  very  features,  are  well 
known  and  very  dear  even  to  those  who  have  never  had  the  happiness 
of  making  a  pilgrimage  oi  limina  Apoittohrum.  It  was  Cardinal  Wise- 
man's personal  affection  for  Pio  Nono,  almost  as  much,  perhaps,  as 
his  loyalty  towards  St.  Peter's  suecessor,  that  inspired  these  lines 
which,  we  fear,  will  still  be  new  to  many  of  our  readers : — 

**  Full  in  the  panting  heart  of  Borne, 
Beneath  the  Apoetlee-  crowning  dome, 
From  pilgrimi'  lips  that  Idas  the  ground, 
Breathea  in  all  tongues  one  only  sound — 
God  bless  our  Pope,  the  great,  the  good ! 

"  The  golden  roof,  the  marble  walls, 
The  Vatican's  majestic  halls, 
The  note  redouble,  till  it  fills 
With  echoes  sweet  the  Seren  Hills — 

God  bless  our  Pope,  the  great,  the  good .' 
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"  FiQBi  tofrid  0oitth  to  fion&  north 
The  w»V6  hannoniout  itnAdiiM  forth* 
Yet  strikes  no  chord  more  true  to  Bome's 
Than  rings  within  our  hearts  and  homes — 
Gh>d  bless  our  Pope,  the  great,  the  good ! 

"  For,  like  the  sparks  of  unsem  fire 
That  speak  along  the  magic  wire, 
From  home  to  home,  from  heart  to  bmt, 
These  words  of  countless  diUdna  dart- 
God  bless  our  Popa^  the  great,  the  goad  \ 

**  To  homes  and  hearts  of  Sk&mts  abore, 
Which,  linlc^d  with  oars  in  thought  andlofe, 
Bepeatlng,  hless  the  pilgrims'  etnun, 
j|a  showers  enrkdi  with  borrowed  rain— 

Qod  Uess  our  Pops,  the  great,  the  good  T 

Caordinal  Maimiiig'g  predecesaoar,  thou|^  we  daim  1dm  as  an  Irish- 
man,  refers,  perhaps,  in  the  third  of  these  stansaa  to  the  Catholics  of 
"BnglaTMi  rather  than  to  CathoHo  Irelaad ;  but  we  can  apply  his  words 
with  more  intense  energy  to  the  filial  aff eetien  that  is  chenshed  towards 
ti&e  See  of  Bome  in  Irish  ''  hearts  and  homes."  With  the  Irish  people 
at  home  and  eveiywhere  the  Pope  is  the  pariest  of  priests,  the  Soggarth 
Aroon  of  the  Catholic  nniverse;  and  no  Pope  was  ever  more  really  such 
than  he  for  whom  our  hearts  are  in  moiiming. 

And  now  who  is  it  that  has  been  chosen  by  God  to  be  our  new 
Pope — ^toform  the  next  Hnk  in  the  interminable  chain  of  ''that  august 
dynasty"  which  inspired  an  imbeliever  wilh.  the  most  famous  passage 
of  modem  English  prose  P  In  these  days  of  suq^ense  which  shall 
probably  have  terminated  before  these  words  are  printed,  the  priest 
inserts  each  day  in  the  liturgy  of  the  holy  Mass  three  short  prayers 
which  express  beautifully  the  desires  of  the  ca-[^an  Church.  '*  With 
suppliant  lowliness  we  implore  Thee,  0  Lord,  that  thy  infinite  mercy 
may  grant  to  the  holy  Soman  Church  that  pontiff  who,  by  his  pious 
solicitude  for  us,  shall  always  be  pleasing  to  Thee,  and  by  his  wise 
and  useful  rule  shall  always  be  reyered  by  thy  people,  to  the  glory  of 
Ihy  name."  And  again :  ''  May  the  abundance  of  thy  demency,  grant 
to  us,  O  Lord,  that,  by  the  saored  oblation  which  we  reyerently  offer  to 
Thee,  we  may  rejoice  to  behold  presiding  over  the  goyemment  of  our 
holy  Mother  the  Church  a  Pontiff  pleasing  to  thy  divine  Maj  esiy."  And 
finally :  *  *  Nourished,  0  Lord,  by  the  sacrament  of  thy  precious  Body  and 
Blood,  may  the  marvellous  condesoensi<m  of  thy  Majesty  make  us  joyful 
by  granting  to  us  that  sovereign  pontiff  who  may  botih  instruct  thy  people 
in  all  virtues,  and  pour  the  odour  of  spiritual  sweetness  over  the  hearts 
of  the  faithful."  Let  us  j  oin  fervently  in  these  prayers,  even  if  they  have 
been  already  granted.  And  what  do  they  ask  for,  but  that  the  invisible 
Head  of  the  Church  may  appoint  as  his  visible  representative  a  pope 
who  under  some  different  title  shall  be  for  us  another  Pius  the  Ninth  ? 
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nKPUBXJSHED  OCXBEESPOMDSa^CSE  (W  BTTBEE,  XXBAXTAN, 

ASDOTSEEtB,  WITH  EmiUND  fiilXTON  PSEY, 

7ISC0UNT  PEEY  * 

"yrrm  Jax  nmtODironoir  by  LOto  viict. 

rtiieBriinuay'liomber  of  this  Mogadne,  I  described  Lord  P^ 
as  .httviog  boAQ,  a  hundred  yosrs  ago,  the  direotmg  mind  of  the 
liberal  pasty  In  Ireland.  Barely  hanre  there  been  ooUeoted  iogothera 
body  of  men  more  distinguished  by  gemos,  by  courage,  and  by 
patriotism,  Uma  that  party  oontointfd.  ISieir  achioTements  were 
equal  to  thebjuerits.  Besurreotionis  a  greater  mirade  than  creation; 
aad  ihbe-cbMidJjoiMB  :of  Irekmd  they  dotdied  and  made  into  a  country. 
..liisatia^ge,  then,  that  so  little  mention  is  made  in  histoxy  of  one 
^rhohnd-aokETge^  part  asLord  Pery  in  this  great  work.  Edmund 
Buxha- looked  up  to  him  with  ofi^eotionate  Jand  oonfidingrererenoe; 
£battaai  described  him  as  ihe  wisest  man  he  ever  knew;  statesmen, 
as  difisreaaJi  from  one  another  as  Lord  North,  LoM  j^ielbiime,  and 
Lord!IbwBshend,  eagerly  sought  his  oo-opeiation  and  his  advice^.  It 
Js  jiot  fittiiig  tiwrtTsuch^  man  should  be  foxgotten.  I  (propose,  there- 
fore, in  tills  and  sabsequent  numbers  of  the  Irish  Monthly,  to  do 
^aomeduBg  towards  Tescuing  his  memory  from  oblivion  by  publishing, 
for  the  first  time,  a  series  of  letters  addressed  to  him  by  many  of  the 
.mosi  fgamwit  English  and  Irish  statesmen  of  his  day.  In  these  letters 
will  be  found  the  most  authentic  proofs  of  the  influence  he  exercised. 
Psom  11^1  tilLlong  after  he  became  Speaker,  no  continuous  record  of 
debates  in  the  Irish  Parliament  exists ;  and,  however  great  the  in- 
fluence he  wielded  in  public  affairs  after  he  filled  the  Chair,  he 
obvioius^  was  then  precluded  by  his  position  from  taking  part  in 
parliaiiiBntaiy  diseussions.  « 

Some  few  incidents  of  his  early  career  are  mentioned  in  the  lives 
of  his  contemporaries.    In  1762,  and  in  subsequent  years,  he  took  a 

[•XdiDvid  Sncton  Pery,  Speaker  of  the  Irish  House  of  Commons,  and  afterwards 
Tiacofimt  Poj,  was  bom  at  limeriok,  April  9th,  1719,  and  died  in  London,  Veh.  24th, 
1806.  Qe  left  no  male  issue.  His  eldest  daughter  was  married  to  Yisoount  North- 
land, afterwards  created  Earl  of  Banf urly ;  his  second  daughter  to  Nicholas  Calvert, 
Esq.,  M .  P.  of  Hunsdon,  in  Herefordshire.  The  Earl  of  Limerick  is  descended  from 
Lord  Glentworth,  Lord  Perm's  brother ;  and  from  his  sister*  Bympna  Perj,  is  des- 
cended Lord  Bmlj,  whom  we  hare  to  thank  for  making  this  Magazine  the  medium  of 
pdUiihiBg,  for- the  first  time,  aocuments  of  such  importance — letters  written  by  great 
aien  to  %gnat  man  too  little  known,  and  treating  of  subjects  of  the  deepest  interest  to 
o«r  coiint37>.--Jbi^  1^ 

VOL.  YI.  4* 
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leading  part  in  the  attaak  on  the  Irish  pensioik  list,  in  which  were 
often  to  be  fonnd  '^  the  names  of  the  most  infamous  of  men,  the  very 
outcasts  of  Britain,  loaded  with  exorbitant  pensions."  Long  before 
Chrattan's  entrance  into  Parliament,  when  the  right  of  England  to  make 
laws  for  Ireland  was  under  discussion,  and  when  no  one  else  dared, 
in  plain  and  unmistakable  language,  to  question  this  right,  he  said  : 
"  he  saw  no  reason  for  making  use  of  any  indistinct  and  figuratiye 
language ;  he  would  speak  out — the  Parliament  of  GFreat  Britain  had 
no  right  to  make  laws  for  Ireland."  He  opposed,  in  1768,  the 
augmentation  of  the  Irish  army  proposed  by  Lord  Shelbume,  mainly 
upon  the  ground  that  the  augmentation  was  meant  to  enable  Great 
Britain  to  keep  more  troops  in  America  in  order  to  crush  the  spirit  of  . 
her  colonies.    ( "Shelbume's  Life,"  vol.  ii.)      •  •       c   . 

His  fairness  in  debate  and  his  love  of  truth  were  remarkable  at  a 
period  when  bitter  party  spirit  so  much  prevailed.  A  speech  of  his 
was  answered  by  Mr.  Hamilton,  then  Chief  Secretaiy,  with  great  power 
and  eloquence.  After  Hamilton  sat  down,  he  rose,  not  to  reply  but  to 
declare  that  he  was  convinced.  When  acting  with  the  Government  of 
the  day,  he  refused  office,  preferring  to  preserve  his  independence. 

After. he  became  Speaker,  he  was  (see  Hardy's  "Life  of  Lord 
Gharlemont,"  and-  Chrattan's  Life  by  his  son),  "  the  original  fountain 
of  all  the  good  that  befell  Ireland:  her  corn-laws,  her  tenantry  bill,  her 
modus  for  tithes,  the  independence  of  the  Irish  Parliament,  free  trade. 
Men  resorted  to  him  as  an  oracle  to  consult  and  advise,  and  men  of 
both  parties  came  to  him  because  they  knew  he  had  more  sense  than 
themselves." 

A  note  among  Lord  Oharlemont's  papers  has  these  words  addressed 
to  Lord  Haroourt :  '*  True  liberty  of  trade  was  begun  by  a  speech  of 
the  Speaker's."  The  speech  to  which  Lord  Charlemont  referred  was 
made  by  the  Speaker  at  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Lords  in  December, 
1773.  ''The  Commons,"  he  said,  ''have  exerted  their  utmost  efforts 
to  answer  your  Excellency's  expectation,  not  only  in  providing  for  the 
discharge  of  an  arrear  of  £265,000,  but  also  in  making  an  addition  to 
the  revenue  of  near  £100,000  a  year.  Difficult  as  this  task  appeared 
in  a  kingdom  so  destitute  of  resources  as  this  is,  yet  it  was  undertaken 
with  cheerfulness  and  promoted  with  vigour ;  but  if  the  means  which 
they  have  employed  shall  prove  inadequate  to  the  liberality  of  their 
intentions,  it  must  be  imputed  to  the  inability  of  the  kingdom,  not  to 
any  disinclination  or  unwillingness  in  them  to  make  ample  proviaioii 
for  His  Majesty's  service,  to  which  they  have  sacrificed  their  most 
favourite  objects."  Then,  after  some  further  observations,  he 
proceeded  to  express  "the  most  sanguine  hopes  of  the  Com- 
mons,  that  those  restrictions,  which  the  narrow  and  short-sighted 
policy  of  foreign  times,  equally  injurious  to  Great  Britain  and  to  ti% 
imposed  on  the  manufactures  and  commerce  of  the  kingdom  will  ll^ 
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remitted.  It  is  the  ezpeotatioii  of  being  restored  to  some,  if  not  to  all 
those  rights,  apd  that  alone,  which  can  justify  to  the  people  the  conduct 
of  thdr  repreeentatiTes,  in  laying  so  many  additional  burdens  upon 
them  in  the  course  of  tiiis  8essio^.*' 

He  framed  the  clause  that  regidbied  the  increase  ^  the  anny,  and 
placed  it  under  the  control  of  the  Irish  Parliament.  It  was  after 
confidential  communications,  in  1779,  with  Mr.  Peiy,  who  recommeiDded 
a  strong  and  comprehensiye  amendment  to  the  address  of  l^^psuing 
session,  that  Grattan  and  Denis  Daly  drew  up  the  celebivted  resolu- 
tion on  free  trade  proposed  by  Mr.  Grattan  in  1780. 

In  1782,  he  was  Mr.  Gtattan's  principal  adviser  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  his  declaration  of  Irish  rights.  The  firm  and  unflinching 
course  he  took  on  this  subject  gave  great  offence  to  Mr.  Fox  and  to 
Colonel  i^liqstriek,  who,  in  1782,  became  Chief  Secretary  to  the  Lord 
lieutenaaii^  In  a  letter  addressed  by  Colonel  Vitspatriok  to  Mr.  Fox, 
he  descxSbes  Mr.Pery  as  ''much  in  the  confidence  of  the  popular 
leaders,"  and  accuses  him  of  "  urging  them  to  every  degree  of  vio- 
lence.'' "  This,"  he  adds,  <'  is  of  no  small  inconvenience,  as  in  all  the 
House  of  Oommons  business  we  cannot  avoid  being  much  in  his 
hands." 

But,  uHyieldinjf  as  he  was  when  the  occasion  required  it,  lie  never 
took  a  step  lifiAc^t  being  sure  of  his  ground.  He  was  as  cautious  as 
he  was  ^eHiSess  and  determined.  In  1777,  Sir  Bichard  Heron  de- 
sMbed  him  as  "  disposed  to  be  active  in  all  things  which  may  be  for 
the  benefit  of  this  countiy ;  but  he  seemed  to  think  great  caution 
necessary,  and  that,  unless  opportunities  were  veiy  favourable,  it  were 
better  to  wait  till  circumstances  brought  forward  die  measures  Ireland 
lacked  than  to  attempt  forcing  them,  it  being  dear  that  every  unsuc- 
cessful attempt  would  throw  the  object  to  a' greater  distance." 

Caution  and  c6urage-^-energy  that  knows  how  to  bide  its  time— 
these  are  the  qualities  which  make  a  great  statesman,  and  these  Lord 
Pery  possessed  in  an  eminent  degree. 

"  He  who  can  do  not  what  he  wills  ahould  trj 
To  will  what  he  can  do ;  for,  since  'tis  Tain 
To  will  what  can't  he  compassed,  to  abstain 
From  idle  wishing  is  philosoph  j." 

After  the  carrying  of  the  first  measures  of  commercial  relaxation, 
and  of  the  mitigation  of  the  penal  laws,  he  described  thiu  to  Edmund 
Burke  his  reception  in  Limerick : — 

"  Limmiek,  Augwi  26,  1778. 

'' Youir  very  kind  letter  of  the  12th  instant  followed  me  to  this  place. 
Before  my  arrival  here,  I  had  taken  every  precaution  in  my  power  to 
prevent  the  least  appearance  of  triumph  and  exultation.  Hy  advice 
was  followed;  but  the  warmest  affection  and  gratitude  appeared  in 
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ereryc(nmixaBiaBceJ*  And  tiien  he  added :  ^  l^oagli  they  are  so  grateful 
for  i9hi6Ai  we  hare  done,  it  is  yet  far  short  of  justioe ;  hirt  1  hope  we 
shall  -soon  'oomplete  what  we  have  so  happily  began, -^and  we  xianpot 
turn  our  thoughts  too  soon  to  the  subject." 

But  akhough  the  people  of  his  own  neighbourhood  a^qaireoiated  and 
IcMFedhon,  his  were  not  the  qualities  that  earn  gsmeral  popularity.  He 
dealt  ineteiltttg  coin,  not  in  promises  to  pi^. 

Two  hii^rians  have  endeavoured  to  asperse  his  ehssactar.  Mr. 
Flowden  aoooses  him  of  having  betrayed  his  party  by  aooepting  the 
Speakership ;  and  Lord  8tanhope,  without  a  word  of  jcomacienty  quotes 
a  letter  of  Col6nel  Eitsspatrick,  in  which  he  calls  hfm  the  most  arrant 
rogue  he  ever  kuew.  To  the  latter  charge,  picked  up,  on  Ckdonel 
Eitspatridc's  arrival  fresh,  and  green  at  Ihiblin  Oastle  to  assume  the 
Irish  Chief  Secretaiyship,  from  the  bitter  enemies  of  the  cause  to  which 
Lord  Pezy  dedicated  his  life,  I  oppose  the  following  letlevs,  never 
before  published,  from  some  of  the  most  distinguished  men  then  living. 
To  Mr.  Plowden's  calumny  the  letter  addressed  by  Mr.  Grattan  to 
■Lord  Peiy  when  he  resigned  the  Speakership  is  a  suf&cient  reply : 

*'Tinahin€h,  Sept.  15,  1785. 

*'  My  dbaa  Snt, — ^There  was  nothing  which  gave  me  more  ocHicem 
than  the  want  of  an  opportunity  of  bearing  the  testimoijiy  of  one  man 
.  in  common  with  every  one  else  to  the  merit  of  the  person  who  lateJ^ 
jBlled  the  Chair  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

''The  question  for  thanking  him  was  so  rapidly  put  and  so 
greedily  ass^oted  to,  that  I  had  not  a  moment's  time  to  gratify  my 
private  feelings,  and  to  fulfil  a  public  duty.  Had  I  been  fortunate  to 
have  done  so,  I  should  have  said  that  the  first  man  who,  in  the  Parlia- 
ment of  this  1^,  denied  the  supremacy  of  Great  Britain,  the  first  man 
who  conceived  a  demand  of  trade  and  the  person  who,  in  lus  closet, 
formed  or  drew  the  most  productive  acts  for  Ihe  strength  and  prosperity 
of  this  country  was  the  late  Speaker,  who  did  good  without  looking  to 
fame,  and  who  tempered  public  zeal  with  a  discretion  that  gave  it 
decorum  and  efficacy.  Could  I  form  a  wish  to  perpetuate  the  character 
and  pride  of  our  House  of  Commons,  it  would  be  that  the  members 
should  retain,  and  in  full,  the  deliberative  powers  of  the  Legislature, 
and  that  the  person  who  fills  its  Chair  should  resemble  his  prede- 
cessor.— I  am,  dear  sir,  with  the  greatest  respect  and  regard, 

**  Yours  most  sincerely, 

"  Henhy  Geattan." 

He  was  said  to  have  been  one  of  the  best  Speakers  that  ever  sat  in 

the   Chair  of  any  House  of  Commons ;  and  Mr.  Fox,  who,  during  his 

visit  to  Dublin  in  1777,  sometimes  attended  the  debates,  considered 

.hiai^be  ''almost  a  model  Speaker.'*    The  feeble  health  which  hiul 
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obliged  him  to  reeign  the  Chair  of  the  House  of  Commons  preyented 
him  fram  -taking  aq^y  leading  past  in  ^Sub  Hoose  of  LoiaebB.  In  1799, 
Lord  Castlereagh,  in  wnting  to  Load  Qlentwosiihy  the  brother  of  Lord 
Peiy,  lamented  that  he  was  the  leading  statesman  most  opposed  to 
the  Unicm.  In  &e  following  year  his  name  appears  by  proxy  (for  his 
healtJi  pwented  him  fzom  attending  the  House)  affixed  io  the 
'pirotost.of  the  BdUli  peers  against  tlie  IJnitfL. 

!DKe4ei3Mof  letters  whieh  follow  JbegisB  in  1778.  That  .year  is  tiie 
^mniBg^point  ia-Insh  histoiy.  ITp  to  tbattme  no  substantial  change 
Jiad  been  made  in  the  laws  which  proscribed  tiie  religion  andannihi* 
lated  the  trade  of  the  Irish  people.  .All  ei^)ort  of  wooUen  cloths 
was  pndufaited,  except  to  England  and  Wales,  and  hisaTy  duties  were 
^kud  ou  all  that  was  exported  to  England  and  Wales.  .All  direct  trade 
Jbetiiraoii  Ireland  and  the  colonies  was  pxdbibited.  No  cattle  or  sheep 
4xwild  b&  ea^Kttted  to  England.  No  colonial  produce  could  be  imported 
into  Insiand  which  had  not  £rst  entered  an  English  pottand  been^iA- 
loaded  iiiere.  Since  1776  Irish  beef  and  butter  were  laid  imder  an 
^embazgOr  and  were  rotting  in  warehouses  lest  th^  should  reach  i^e 
^«nfiOEiy.  No  inqntrrement  in  the  commeccial  condition  of  Ireland  had 
taken  place  siiice  Swift  truly  wrote :  ''The  conTcnieni^  of  }>orts  and 
harbouzs,  whicfarnatore  had  bestowed  so  liberally  on  this  kingdom,  is  of 
no  maie  use  to  us  than  a  beautifal  prospect  to  a  man  shut  up  ina 
^dungeon." 

QQie  (^yjeet  of  the  penal  laws  was  to  ecEterminate  the  Catholic  se- 
'ligian.  lib  paptstwas  allowed  to  keep  a  school.  Popish  schoolmasters 
*  wece  lialde  to  tsansportotion.  Any  one  sending,  or  suffering  to  be  soDCt, 
^ildiwn  beyond  the  seas,  without  special  licence,  was  liable  to  prtBrnu- 
mre.  «No  papist^could  be  a  member  of  parliament,  an  elector,  a  bar- 
rietar,  attorn^,  or  scdidtor.  No  laud  could  be  held  by  papists  for^t 
longer  period  than  thirty-one  years.  Papists  might  not  be  guardians 
to  children.  If  any  child  conformed  to  the  Protestant  religion,  his 
latber  was  reduced  to  be  tenant  for  life.  .No  papist  could  succeed  to 
the  x>i^p3^  of  his  Prdtestant  relatiYes. 

The  greater  number  of  the  following  letters  relate  to  the  part 
LordPeiy  took  in  the  first  attempt  to  remoTe  these  commercial  restric- 
tions and  repeal  these  penal  laws.  A  bill  introduced  under  his 
auspiees  by  Mr.  Qardiner  into  the  Irish  House  of  Commons  in  1778 
contained  a  clause  enabling  Catholics  to  hold  estates  in  fee.  It  was 
rejected  1^  a  majority  of  three,  and  a  clause  was  substituted  for  it 
allowing  them  to  take  leases  of  999  years. 

This  short  statement  will,  I  think,  sufficiently  explain  the  objects 
with  which  Lord  Peiys  correspondents  wrote  to  him. 
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rUoount  IbwHihend  (lord  Lieutmumt  of  Ireland  from  1767  U  1772)  to 
the  Right  Son.  JEdmund  Sexton  Pery, 

*'April1th,  1778. 

**  Deab  Sir, — ^I  am  this  moment  returned  liere  from  the  House  of 
Peers,  and  found  your  letter  on  my  table — and  in  return  inclose  you 
what  I  haye  pick^  up  from  a  member  of  the  other  House  on  my  return 
from  my  own — ^where  Lord  Chatham  has  been  at  the  point  of  death,  just 
as  he  was  preparing  to  rise,  as  it  seemed  to  me  who  was  opposite,  to 
reply  a  second  time  to  the  Duke  of  Bichmond. 

**  Lord  Chatham  came  into  the  House  very  feeble  seemingly  to  me 
who  met  him  as  he  came  in  and  spoke  to  him.  His  first  speech  was 
yeiy  short  and  spoke  in  great  pain,  and  he  appeared  to  me  to  sink 
under  ye  oppression  of  his' disorder ;  howeyer,  tiiere  was  much  anima- 
tion and  decision.  He  lamented  the  critical  and  wretched  situation  of 
the  British  Empire,  but  he  reprobated  and  disdained  the  indecision  of 
the  ministers  and  the  degrading  and  degenerate  language  of  the  Houses 
of  Parliament  and  of  the  motion,  hoping  that  ereiy  man  who  retained 
a  spark  of  British  spirit  would' oppose  the  disinheritance  of  the  House 
of  Brunswick  (and  Uien  went  to  llie  descendants  of  Princess  Sophia— to 
the  kings  sons,  brothers,  etc.)  of  their  territories.  This,  after  some 
pause  he  particularised  by  a  dismemberment  of  one  third  of  their  do- 
minions— Tiz.  America — and  reprobated  the  idea  of  offering  Lidepen- 
dence.  His  Toice  sank  afterwards.  The  Duke  of  Bichmond  replied 
and  as  some  think  he  made  some  allusions  to  ye  good  state  he  found 
the  Treasuiy  in  Mr.  Pelham's  time  which  enabled  him  to  obtain  the 
great  advantages  this  countiy  experienced  under  his  administration.  In 
the  course  of  the  Duke  of  Bichmond's  reply,  I  observed  him  particular]^ 
animated  upon  other  points  and  he  appeared  to  me  preparing  to  rise 
when  a  deadly  convulsion  struck  him,  many  crowded  round  him,  I  ran 
for  water,  which  I  procured  immediately.  The  House  adjourned 
which  was  very  full  to  give  him  air — iemd  indeed  veiy  properly  out  of 
respect  to  him  and  themselves  and  adjouriied  to  to-morrow.  In  about 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  he  was  carried  out  with  little  expectation  of  life, 
his  Physician  was  soon  found  and  in  about  an  hour  he  began  to  know 
people  and  was  at  8  o'clock  much  better.  It  was  a  melancholy  scene  with 
all  his  sons  and  friends  around  him  at  the  instant.  It  would  have  been 
a  great  and  interesting  day  for  the  country  if  it  had  not  been  prevented, 
tand  I  yet  hope  to  hear  him  again  upon  it,  for  he  seemed  to  be  on  right 
ground  and  we  want  animation.  It  would  have  been  a  fine  day  if  it 
had  been  pursued.  You  Irish  note  his  act  nobly  enough  to  shame  us. 
I  hope  the  indosed  will  please  you.  Adieu!  you  may  read  this  to 
Soott.— Yours  faithfully, 

"TOWHSHENI).*'^ 
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The  Biihop  ofBmrry  {aftmom^  JSarl  ofBruM)  to  the  Same. 

'' Borne,  May  15th,  1778. 
"  Deab  Sir, — ^I  waa  made  very  happy  this  morning  by  reading  in 
the  publick  papers  that  you  were  arrived  in  London  upon  busyness  of 
a  publick  nature :  the  interests  of  Ireland  and  of  humanity  could  never 
be  placed  in  abler  hands,  nor  under  the  auspices  of  a  warmer  heart, 
or  of  a  cooler  head,  and  I  will  venture  to  say  upon  my  own  knowledge 
they  never  were  attended  with  a  more  important  crisis.  Ireland,  if 
the  war  with  France  takes  place,  must  almost  inevitably  be  thrown 
into  the  greatest  confusion ;  the  first  blow  will  certainly  be  directed 
there,  and  the  Boman  Catholics  exasperated  by  repeated  disappoint- 
ments, are  ripe  for  an  almost  general  revolt.  Whether  this  disposition 
originated  here,  or  was  only  stimulated  or  encouraged  here  I  cannot 
say  but  oif  this  I  am  very  well  informed,  that  no  encouragement  is 
wanting,  and  that,  some  few  prudent  persons  excepted,  the  hopes  of 
the  remainder  are  as  sanguine  as  their  exhortations  are  animated.  The 
real  intention  is  to  render  Ireland  independent  and  to  establish,  as  in 
the  Swiss  Cantons,  a  reciprocal  toleration  of  religions,  to  aboli^  all 
tithes  except  such  as  are  to  be  paid  by  the  B.  Catholicks  to  their 
own  clergy  and  to  throw  themselves  under  the  protection  of  France 
and  if  possible  of  Spain.  If  this  attempt  should  not  succeed,  their 
project  is  then  to  make  as  general  an  emigration  as  possible  and  to 
settle  in  that  part  of  Spain  which  was  offered  to  them  some  years  ago, 
or  else  in  a  part  of  the  Pope's  territory  which  is  within  40  miles  of 
Some,  and  now  actually  preparing  for  some  very  extensive  colony ; 
and,  if  my  Friend  is  not  egregiously  misinformed,  this  colony  will  be 
from  Ireland.  The  disgust  which  prevails  here  upon  the  baffling  every 
attempt  to  relieve  their  countrymen  is  better  conceived  than  expressed. 
Their  case  seems  now  to  be  desperate,  and  I  much  fear  their  conduct 
will  be  equally  so.  No  one  knows  better  than  yourself  the  disadvan- 
tages arising  to  Ireland  from  the  opprobrious  solecism  of  our  Penal 
Iawb  against  Papists,  and  I  flatter  myself  no  one  is  more  willing,  as  I 
am  certain  no  one  is  more  able,  to  rescue  us  from  this  impolitick 
tyranny ; — a  reasonable  concession  in  time  might  secure  that  allegiance 
and  that  fidelity  which  the  fate  of  war  might  hereafter  totally  deny  us. 
I  have  wrote  very  copiously  to  Lord  Hillsborough  on  this  subject,  as  I 
flatter  myself  his  Lordship's  sentiments  are  as  liberal  as  I  know  yours 
to  be,  and  the  noble  use  which  he  makes  of  his  great  property  in  Ire- 
land shows  that  he  has  no  interests  distinct  from  those  of  his  countiy. 
Cbuld  you  at  this  perilous  orisb  obtain  a  legal  exercise  of  that  silly  but 
harmless  religion  which  they  now  exercise  illegally,  and  a  revocation 
of  that  impolitick  statute  called  the  Civil*  Act  which  has  so  reduced  the 

*  f  Gavtl  Aet,  tis.  XL  Anne,  ehap.  YL,  1001.^10,  which  euMtod  that  the  inheritance 
of  VmfkU  thoold  deeeeod  in  gaTeUdnd,  that  if»  dirided  equall j  among  all  the  tone. 
lUa  Act  was  repealed  in  the  jear  in  which  the  Bishop  writec. 
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list  of  die  Pigidflt  nobil%ihaiallflieiiiflnsEte«f  iliaBD^idipeop^^  and 
gently  is  thrown  into  the  hands  of  the  clergy — ^I  am  rexy  well  persuaded 
the  French  upon  their  landing  could  not  procure  an  insurrection  o{  fifty 
Papists.  Nothing  can  be  more  reasonable  than  their  demands,  and  in 
my  opinion  nothing  more  politick  than  our  acquiescence.  This  tolera- 
tion should  at  least  be  granted  to  such  as  haye  taken  the  new  oath  of 
allegiance,  were  it  only  to  create  a  schism  among  them,  and  bereafter 
oonfined  to  such  as  are  educated  in  the  French  seminaries,  in  pref  erenoe 
to  those  of  Portugal,  Spain,  and  Itajy,  where  the  four  propositions  of 
the  Gallican  Church  are  not  taught.  Such  a  measure  would  neoessarify 
divide  the  Papists  at  present  and  render  them  perfectly  harmless  here- 
after ;  whereas  by  not  attending  to  that  manifest  distinction  among  the 
disciples  of  the  Church  of  Pome  and  abettors  of  the  Court  of  Pome, 
we  haye  united  against  us  two  ye^  oontraiy  parties,  and  confounded 
under  the  same  j)enalties  the  most  harmless  -sect  with  the  most  dan- 
gerous faction.  Policy  as  well  as  justice  call  upon  us  at  this  perilous 
crisis  to  make  the  distinction  and  by  the  stroke  of  a  pen  to  baffle  the 
XQOst  alarming  efforts  of  our  common  enemy.  T  hope  we  shall  be  too 
wise  to  act  the  second  part  of  the  American  tragedy,  and  wait  till  -our 
enemy  compels  us  to  terms  of  moderation ;  their  disaj^intments  haye 
certainly  rendered  them  desperate,  and  their  despair  will  I  bope 
render  us  prudent.  In  the  meantime  '  Cave  nequid  detrimenti  res 
publica  capiat' — ^for,  if  oyer  Ireland  was  on  the  brink  of  a  precipice, 
it  is  now  tottering ;  but  a  steady  head  like  .yours  can  rescue  it. 

''  Since  I  have  been  writii^,  intelligence  has  been  brought  that 
oyertures  had  been  made  to  the  Cheyalier  to  persuade  him  to  go  on 
board  the  Toulon  fleet  which  is  to  join  that  at  Brest,  but  although  the 
information  comes  from  his  brother's  family  I  have  reason  to  belieye 
it  is  not  founded.  But  that  which  is  truly  and  imalterably  so  is  the 
perfect  esteem  and  attachment  with  which  I  haye  long  been  and  still 
.^am  your  most  sincere  friend  and  servant, 

*'F.  A.DKBnY." 

The  Right  Son.  JSdmund  Burke  to  the  Right  Hon,  JEdmund  Sexton  Pery, 

'*  My  dbab  Sie, — ^We  tried  our  strength  a  second  time  on  the  busi- 
ness of  the  Irish  commercial  regulation.  The  majority  was  79  in 
your  favour  to  33.  The  question  was  moved  in  the  committee  on  the 
part  of  Manchester  to  condition  the  trade  in  checks,  by  limiting  it,  on 
your  taking  off  the  duty  upon  the  export  of  your  linen  yam.  l%is 
appeared  unreasonable ;  and  the  clause  was  rejected.  Something  has 
been  gained,  if  a  great  deal  has  been  given  up.  Though  our  numbers 
would,  I  think,  have  held  out,  yet  time  put  us  so  much  in  the  power  of 
litigation  and  perseveranoe,  that  I  am  .dearly  of  opinion  it  was  wise, 
all  things  considered,  to  postpone  many  things  in  themselyes  proper  to 
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be  done:  I  Btj  to  posApcmey  beoaose  ire  have  laid  in  a  claim  f6r  brings 
ingihemiiL  npoiir  anoihar  oocaaioa;.  It  is  a  great  deal  to  liave  brokeir 
va^  tha  groandy  though  thix^  are  not  at  this  instant  quite  readj  for 
the  last  and  most  perfect  efforts  of  culture.  Mu(^  resta  on  Tourselres;- 
aodacoording  as  you  show  a  dispositioa  to  regard  one  another,  people 
hiare  will  show  a  dispofidtioa  to  regard  you  all. 

"  Our  fnj&oA^  Sir  Luciu»  O'Brien,  has  great  merit  in  this  whcde 
transaction,  ao  much  zeal,  joined  with  so  much  knowledge  and  so  much 
tem^per,  I  haTe  not  seen.  He  knows  how  to  press  and  how^to  yield.  I 
most  do  l^JTn  the  justice  to  say,  that  I  am  satisfied  nothing  could  be 
done  at  this  side  without  him.  I  am  at  dinner  at  Lord  Nug^ifs,  where 
we  hare  drank  your  health,  with  that  of  the  Commons  of  Ireland. — I 
have  the  honour  to  be,  with  the  greatest  truth  and  esteem,  dear  sir, 
''  Your  most  faithful  and  obedi^it  humMe  servant, 

^'  EDicum)  BUBKB. 

''  Westmimtar,  May  \%  1778. 

"P.  S. — Sir  George  Savile's  Bill,  seconded  by  Mr.  Dunning,  for  the 
repeal  of  the  Penal  Statute  of  King  William,  has  gone  through  all  the 
stages  hitherto  (to-day  it  was.reported)  with  the  most  perfect  imanimity, 
and  the  greatest  applause.  Lord  Bichcurd  Cavendishe's  motion  for  re- 
pealing the  Act  of  Queen  Anne,  which  ties  up  the  hands  of  the  Irish 
Parliament  from  doing  the  same  thing  as  extensively  with  regard  to  the 
whole  of  that  kingd(mi,  passed  with  the  same  uncurLmity  and  satis- 
faction." 

The  EigU  JSim.  Mnmni  BwJcs  to  the  Same^ 

'^DeaaSjs, — ^Nothing  could  flatter  me  more  agreeably  than  the 
Uad  reception;  your  goodness  has  given  to  my  poor  endeavouirs  to  do 
some  subordinate  services  to  that  country  to  which  you  have  done  the 
mort  eminent.  If  our  country  is  pleased  to  feel  with  any  degree  of 
favour^  my  ^cere  and  zealous  desire  for  her  prosperiiy,  I  shaU  be 
overpaid  ajod  in  the  coin  whidi  I  like  best,  i!  she  will  do  for  herself 
that  good  which  I  can  only  wish  for  her.  I  solemnly  declare,  and  I  trust 
jDor  candoox  will  credit  me^  that  I  should  not  receive  the  tenth  part 
of  the  pleasure,  in  seeing  myself  absolute  master  of  all  the  money  or 
all  the  rank  whioh  Ireland  has  to  give,  that  I  should  have  in  seeing 
the  heads  ol  aJ3ill  whidi  you  have  now  before  you  pass  into  a  law, 
entire  and  unadulterated  with  any  unse^nly  modifications.  We  have 
a  precious  moment  for  reflection ;  I  hope  we  shall  not  let  it  slip  out  of 
our  hands.  I  highly  honour  those  gentlemen  who  have  distinguished 
the  greatnass  of  their  parts  and  the  liberality  of  their  sentiments  in 
Uu8  most  honourable  cause. 

"  I  send  you  a  copy  of  the  Bill,  with  ^the  fodish  amendment  made 
by  the  biahopa    It  has  no  great,  malice  in  it;  and  it  was  made,  that 
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they  might  not  appear  to  let  a  Bill  about  religion  pass  without  some- 
thing to  do  with  it.  It  came  to  us  this  day,  and  this  day  we  agreed  to 
the  amendment  Sir  G.  Savile  took  it  immediately  to  the  Lords,  where 
it  waits  for  the  royal  assent. 

''  Fitzpatriok,  Lord  Ossoiy's  brother,  who  is  just  come  from  America, 
spoke  with  great  spirit  of  the  affairs  of  that  country,  and  of  the  dis- 
positions of  the  army.  Lord  North's  conciliatory  propositions  had 
arrived  at  Philadelphia  a  few  days  before  his  departure,  but  were  not 
received  very,  reverently  either  by  the  Americans  or  the  English  army. 
He  is  perfectly  satisfied,  that  when  the  French  treaty  is  divulged  there, 
it  will  recruit  Mr.  Washington's  army  with  twenty  thousand  men.  I 
believe  it  is  certain  that  the  Brest  Fleet  is  sailed.  Admiral  Keppel 
has  sailing  orders.  The  town  believes  that  d'Estaignes  squadron  has 
passed  the  Gut  of  Gibraltar  on  the  eleventh,  the  ministers  say  on 
the  tenth.  They  have  had  a  long  day  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  a 
motion  to  prevent  the  prorogation.  There  was  a  peevish  opposition 
of  some  of  the  Court  Lords  to  the  limitation  of  Lord  Ohatham's  pen- 
sion ;  but  they  divided  only  eleven  to  forty  odd.  I  have  tiie  honour  to 
be,  with  the  highest  and  most  respectful  regard,  my  dear  sir, 

"  Your  most  faithful  and  obedient  humble  servant, 

"  Edmuitb  Bubke. 

''JuHe2,  1778." 

The  next  letter  has  reference  to  the  very  first  relaxation  enacted  by 
Parliament  of  the  extreme  rigour  of  the  Penal  Laws.  It  is  17  and  18 
Qeo.  m.,  c.  49,  passed  in  1778.  It  enabled  Catholics  to  take  leases 
for  999  years ;  it  made  the  estates  of  Catholics  no  longer  descendible 
by  OaveUdnd  but  according  to  the  course  of  common  law ;  and  it  par- 
tially repealed  the  shocking  enactments  by  which  the  child  of  a  Catho- 
lic, becoming  a  Protestant,  might  coerce  his  parent  to  allow  him  a 
maintenance  out  of  his  property,  and  by  which  the  eldest  son  of  a 
Catholic,  who  became  a  Protestant,  at  once  reduced  his  father  to  the 
condition  of  atenant  for  life. ;  It  is  especially  to  these  inlmniftii  and 
anti-social  features  of  the  Penal  Code  that  Bitbrke  refers  in  his  letter. 
Curious  to  say,, while  the  enactment  respecting  the  maintenance  of 
conforming. children  was  repealed  so  far  as  regarded  the  other  personal 
estate  of  the  parent,  it  was  retained  or  rather  re-enacted  as  regards  the 
very  leases  which  .the  Act  authorized  Catholics  to  take.  It  is  to  this 
that  Burke  refers  in  the  beginning  of  his  letter : — 

.    The  Right  Eon.  Edmund  Bwrie  to  ike  Smne. 

^'Mt  DSAB  Sm, — ^Many,  very  many  thanks  for  your  goodness  in 
turning  your  mind  for  a  moment  towards  me  in  &e  midst  of  the  im- 
portant business  which  engages  your  present  attention.  You  have  a 
gigantic  prejudice  to  encounter ;  but  your  victory  will  be  full  of  honour. 
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It  18  no  trifling  matter  to  restore  to  dvil  society  so  many  hundred 
thonsands  of  human  creatures  who,  without  any  guilt,  are  made  slares 
under  a  constitution  of  freedom,  aliens  in  their  native  countxy,  and 
outlaws  without  charge  or  process.  I  ought  to  be  ashamed  to  inter- 
rupt you  for  a  moment  in  such  endeavours. 

''  I  had  much  rather  see  the  Act  without  the  clause  about  the  chil- 
dren ;  but  if  I  remember  right,  it  is  somewhat  less  exceptionable  than 
the  law  as  it  stood  before.  It,  however,  shows  a  hankering  after  our 
old,  unfortunate  system  of  promoting  the  purity  of  religion  by  the  cor- 
ruption of  morali^.  To  corrupt  family  relations  is  to  poison  fountains ; 
for  the  sources  of  the  Ck>mmonwealth  are  within  the  households ;  and 
errors  there  are  irretrievable. .  The  interest  which  a  community  has  in 
its  morals  is  much  greater  than  is  commonly  imagined;  and  when  the 
laws  endeavour  to  subvert  that  which,  wiih  all  their  force,  they  are 
scarcely  able  to  sustain,  degenenu^  will  proceed  with  an  accelerated 
motion,  and  the  State  will  be  precipitated  along  with  its  manners. 
The  family  ties  are  already  too  much  relaxed  among  all  denoininations 
of  men  in  our  countries  and  times.  In  some  of  our  neighbouring 
countries  the  law  comes  in  aid  of  the  fanuly  jurisdiction.  But  any- 
thing which  tends  to  reverse  the  order  of  Providence,  to  give  to  youth 
a  coercive  power  over  age,  to  give  passion  and  dissipation  a  censorial 
authority  over  prudence  and  f  oresight,'and  to  set  children  above  parents, 
ii  to  give  new  life  to  the  disorder  and  profligacy  which  is  destroying 
us.  We  do  not  give  credit  enough  to  our  original  and  genuine  affec- 
tions. Nature  is  no  bad  chancellour.  There  will  be  always  a  leaning 
towards  devices  and  contrivances  of  this  kind,  until  the  very  principle 
from  whence  they  arise  is  entirely  out  of  our  hearts,  core  and  all : 
that  is,  until  the  governing  power,  whoever  he  may  be,  is  thoroughly 
oonvuioed,  that  it  is  the  sole  business  of  his  office  to  make  his  people 
happy  and  prosperous,  and  not  to  convert  them  to  any  system  of  theo- 
logy;  that  he  is  to.be  their  ruler  and  not  their  apostle.  We  do  not  do 
all  the  good,  I  fear,  that  we  may  and  ought  in  India;  but,  good  Gh>d! 
what  havoc  should  we  make,  if  we  were  to  set  about  laws  to  prevent 
the  further  growth  of  Braminism,  to  destroy  the  castes,  and  to  sub- 
tract wives  and  children  from  the  rule  of  their  husbands  and  fathers ! 
Common  sense  dictates  to  us  that  in  India  we  have  got  a  Pagan  and  a 
Mahommedim  countxy  to  govern ;  and  as  a  Mahommedan  and  a  Pagan 
countiyjHI  ought  to  make  the  most  of  it,  for  the  benefit  of  the  people 
and  QaaaTown.  This  is  what  common  sense  says ;  but  prejudice  has 
ano^bflr  language ;  and  we  must  every  now  and  then  submit  to  chatter 
its  gibberish  along^th  it.  We  know  that  a  hatred  of  Popery,  or 
rather  of  Papists  (for  the  spirit  of  Popery  is  not  so  odious  to  them) 
serves  many  good  people  by  way  of  a  religion.  But  I  think  the  spirit 
of  liberality  (thanks  toyou  andtosome  others  like  you)  begins  to  gain 
ground  in  beland.    They  will  see  better  by-and-by.    I  should  be 
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sonT^  iiltat  a  Hn,  which  lias  otKerwi^  soiiracli  snbBtaiilaid  good:in;it> 
should  balost  on  aooonnt  of  some  evil  which,  I  hx^,  wiH  hftr^noloBg 
duration. 

'^  The  power  given  to  the  chanceUoiir  is,  indeed,  ex<»l>it6iit,  and  I 
doubt  much  whether,  under  the  existence  of  sudt  a  power,  creditors* 
stand  upon  any  yeiy  assured  bottom.  I  take  it  thai  peo^e  giye  way 
to  such  a  poUey,  because  Idiej  do  not  consider  who  it  is  it  may 
probably  affect.  When  we  talk  of  estates,  we  are  apt  only  to  look  at 
those  windi  are  large  and  conspicuous.  Oy^r  such  estatce  the  chan- 
cellour's  power  of  garbling  them  at  his  discretion  may  not  be  so  laiB- 
chieTous ;  because  the  residue  may  always  be  sufficient  for  the  owner 
and  his  unconyerted  family.  But  as  the  happy  operation,  which  we 
expect  from  the  benign  and  wise  act  you  haye  in  hand,  is  to  create 
many  small  estates — ^from  the  most  minute,  to  p^haps  three  or  four 
hundred  a  year — and  that  these  will  be  the  first,  best,  and  most  fre- 
quent results  of  encouraged  and  protected  industry,  I  am  a&aid  the 
holding  out  of  a  chancery  maintenance,  as  a  ppze  plate  for  litigatioii, 
would  induce  many  to  enter,  and  that  great  confusion,  misdiief ,  and 
impoTerishment  might  arise  from  it.  Howerer,  eren  this,  in  comparison 
of  gayelling,  &c.,  is  peace  and  security. 

"As  to  the  other  clause,  it  is  certainly  of  a  y^y  yexatious  spirit, 
full  of  a  mean,  suspicious  fear  that  much  eyil  may  arise  from  doing  a 
little  good ;  but  it  is  less  mischieyous  than  the  oth^.  Howeyer,  I  am 
sure,  sir,  that  you  are  quite  right,  and  that  it  will  appear  better  that  a 
Papist  should  haye  some  x>ower  oyer  his  Protestant  freehold  tenant, 
than  that  the  Protestant  freeholder  should  haye  no  yote. 

"I  find  I  haye  turned  oyer  my  paper.  I  know  not  how  I  haye 
come  to  Ikke  the  liberty  of  troubling  you  with  all  this  idle  matter;  but 
my  pen  has  ran  on  imperceptibly  to  myself,  I  am  afraid  but  too  per^ 
ceiyably  to  your  patience.  My  most  respectful  complim^iis  to  Mrs. 
Pery  and  to  all  our  friends  in  your  neighbourhood.  I  haye  the  honour 
to  be,  with  the  greatest  regard^and  esteem,  dear  sir, 

'^  Yours  most  faithful  and  obliged  humble  servant, 

"  Edmund  iBunss. 

"  WeHinwMUr,  June  16,  1778. 

"P.  S. — ^There  are  few  Irish  peers  in  town.  Goyemment  can  do 
most  in  that  way  if  'they  chose.  I  will  do  all  I  can,  but  that  will  not 
be  much." 

.  The  test  ref ^*red  to  in  the  following  letter  was  the  Sacramental 
Test  imposed  on  public  offidals.  To  this  subject  Mr.  Pery  alludes 
in  this  extract  from  a  letter  to  Bui^e : — 

'^  If  the  Bill  is  returned  to  us  with  the  Test  clause,  itwillnotmeetwiih 
any  opposition  in  our  House ;  but  it  will  be  in  muchdang^  in  the  Lords* 
If  it  be  without  the  dause,  thefate  of  it  will  be  uncertain  in  our  House; 
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and  it  is  feared  that  the  rejection  of  it,  thougli  a  matter  of  no  real 
ben^t,  -will  raise  a  dangerous  flame  in  iJie  North." 

The  Bight  San.  JEdmundJBurks  to  the  JSmne. 

"  Deab  Sib, — ^I  congratulate  you  most  sincerely  on  the  success  of 
your  endeavours  in  the  cause  of  your  countiy  and  tiie  larger  interests 
of  human  nature.  I  hope  there  will  be  a  long  memory  of  your  ser- 
vices— a  lease,  at  least,  of  999  years.  I  was  very  apprehensive  of  the 
amendment  of  tn  possession  and  not  reversion,  as  I  suspected,  that,  if  that 
amendment  took  place,  no  Boman  Catholick  could  purchase  these  long 
terms  of  a  tenanted  estate;  as  two  leases  of  years  concurrent  could  hardly 
be  considered  as  in  possession.  Neither  could  a  mortgage  be  taken 
on  suit  or  estate  imder  that  limitation.  But  these  fears  are  removed 
by  the  rejection  of  the  project.  The  great  difficulty  is  to  free  the  Bill 
from  a  veiy  right  but,  I  fear,  impracticable  thing,  and  ill-intended 
too— the  repeal  of  the  Test.  I  wish  (Jovemment  would  see  how  much 
it  was  their  interest  to  fall  in  with  it. 

''I  believe  some  additional  unpleasing  news  is  come  with  that  of  the 
taking  of  the  Erench  frigates.  I  can't  assert  this  in  realiiy,  as  not 
very  pleasing,  though  vulgarly  considered  as  success.  I  suspect  the 
French  will  be  foimd  stronger  than  was  expected. 

"  Lord  Charles  Fitzgerald  was  slightly  wounded  in  the  leg  by  the 
splinter  of  a  bone  of  a  man  whose  leg  was  shattered  by  his  side.  His 
servant  was  cut  in  two  by  a  chain  shot. 

"  You  will  judge  what  alterations  will  be  wanted  in  the  Bills,  and 
how  much  will  be  admissible  from  this  side  without  hurting  your  par- 
liamentary dignity.  Something  in  the  spirit  of  what  you  meant  to  do, 
to  complete,  or  explain,  except  in  money  matters,  is  not  complained  of. 

"I  am  going  to  the  coimtiy ;  and  if  you  write  to  Mr.  Macnamara,  or 
if  Chief  Justice  Patterson  will  convey  to  him  your  ideas,  they  will  be 
in  the  best  and  most  effectual  channel. 

*'Mr8.  Burke  joins  me  in  my  most  sincere  compliments  to  Mrs.  Pery 
and  our  excellent  friends  at  Lucan. — ^I  am,  with  the  most  perfect  re- 
gard fitnd  esteem,  my  dear  sir, 

**  Your  most  faithful  and  obedient  hxmible  servant, 

"  Edm.  Buhke. 

'' June  20th,  117S:' 

The  next  two  letters  follow  one  another  on  two  successive  days :  a 
eircumstance  that  by  itself  shows  the  intense  interest  which  Edmund 
Burke,  amidst  all  his  engrossing  occupations,  took  in  the  progress  of  this 
Insh  Catholic  question.  Some  expressions  in  the  following  letter, 
such  as  ''  a  gavel  in  the  lease,"  are  explained  by  the  remarks  which 
introduce  the  letter  of  the  16th  of  June : — 

TOI*.  VI,  15 
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Th0  liiffht  Man.  Mmund  JSuris  to  tie  SameL 

''My  deab  Snt, — ^I  Bm  softy  for  th»  ereort  of  tke  ITtii;  bvt  I  lAioiild 
fhmk  that  with  good  management  so  small  a  majority  might  be  toned 
down  in  bringing  up  the  report.  As  to  tilie  lease  for  years  given  by 
this  new  danse,  I  do  not  think  it  can  answer  any  considerable  purpose, 
nor,  indeed,  be  much  more  in  effect  than  that  building  lease  proposed 
and  rejected  some  years  ago,  Those  who  let  their  lands  to  farm  will 
not  choose  to  grant  such  terms ;  and  those  who  must  sell  will  sell  out- 
right ;  indeed,  in  most  oases  it  is  not  in  their  option.  If,  pufied  with 
this  yictoiy,  the  intolerant  party  should  push  on,  as  I  suspect  they  wiH^ 
to  graft  a  gavel  on  their  lease,  it  will  finish  the  plan  they  prcqposed — 
either  to  force  this  nation  to  take  on  itself  the  rejection  of  what  will 
be  indeed  a  benefit,  though  a  small  one ;  or  else,  under  the  disguise  of 
a  benefit,  will  extend  the  persecution  in  respect  of  property  and  morals 
to  a  length  equal  to  the  desires  of  mankind  to  have  farms  and  leases 
which  th^  may  call  their  own.  I  can  hardly  conceive  the  arguments 
which  prevailed  for  rejecting  the  power  of  purchasing  and  permitted 
such  long  leasing,  unless  it  were  avowed  that  they  meant  to  give  a 
benefit  in  show  and  not  in  reality. 

''Adieu,  my  dear  Sir ;  many  thanks  for  your  trouble.  Tour  conduct 
on  this  occasion  has  bound  me  veiy  much  to  you,  and  jnada  me,  with 
true  esteem, 

"  Tour  most  obedient  and  faithful  humble  servant, 

"EdjcBtokb. 

<'  Wstkntrnter^  Wednetday,  June  2ith,  1778.'* 

Mr.  Burke's  remark  in  the  next  letter,  about  the  dislike  to  follow 
an  example  set  in  England,  is  answered  by  Mr.  Peiy  in  a  letter  from 
which  we  give  this  extract : — 

"  Tou  may  be  assured  that  the  liberal  example  which  you  set  u&ia 
England  had  infinite  weight  here,  though  mentioned  amongst  other 
trivial  arguments  (for  in  truth  there  wei^  no  others)  as  an  objection  to 
the  measure." 

The  Right  Hon.  JEdmund  Burke  to  the  Same. 
"  Dbab  Snt, — Tour  labours  for  the  peace  and  setdement  of  your 
country  are  prodigious ;  and  I  know  the  value  of  the  time  which  is  so 
very  obligingly  given  to  my  anxiety  in  the  midst  of  such  incessant  toiL 
I  wish,  indeed,  tiiiat  what  is  done  were  done  more  completely  and  with 
more  grace.  The  ccmdiliatoiyprinciple would&en  operatewithitsnatural 
force.  It  is  odd  (if  what  I  am  tokL  be  true)  that  one  of  the  objectiaBa 
to  the  Bill  is,  that  it  follows  the  example  given  here,  and  is  ad  if 
England  meant  to  drive  them  to  it.  I  remember  it  was  the  univecflal 
opinion,  that  our  taking  the  first  step  was  essential  to  the  success  of 
the  measure ;  and  that  our  holding  back  would  be  fatal  to  iL    Itia 
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odd  that  our  f avoumble  or  imfaif^Qrable  opiiiioix  of  the  plan  should 
both  equallj  work  against  it. 

"  We  shall  have  a  French  -war  immediatelj,  if  we  nji^y  be  idlowed 
to  farm  an  opinion  from  the  effect  which  events  of  this  y^id  have  pro- 
duced in  former  times;  but  in  the  present  no  speculation,  however 
wild,  can  be  more  delusive  than  a  conclusion  from  foimer  e:^erie|[ice. 
Two  French  frigates,  the  Sicame  and  the  PaUas^  are  taken,,  the  former 
bj  Lord  Longford.  The  Euglish  sh^s  on  the  station  fired  to  briog 
ti^em  to;  on  resistance,  they  were  taken.  The  Sicame  (I  think  it  was) 
fired  a  broadside,  and  then  struck  immediately.  We  lost  four  men. 
A  sharp  engagement  happened  between  the  Axethusa  and  a  French 
frigate  called  the  *La  belle  Pouje.*  It  lasted  two  hours.  The  Are* 
thusa  was  very  much  shattered,  ajid  suffered  in  her  masts,  riggijig, 
and  hull.  Bhe  had  about  forty  men  killed  and  wounded.  A  Preach 
schooner  also  engaged  with  a  sloop  of  war  of  ours,  and  after  a  lively 
resistance  struck.  Mr.  Berkley  brought  the  p]^6sage  and>  as  I  9m 
told,  the  ships  taken. 

"Would  to  God  we  could  prevail  on  ourselves  to  think  more  seriously 
of  opposing  the  common  enemy  than  of  oppressing  one  another.  We 
an  think  alike  of  the  merits  of  the  Sacramental  Te^;  but  the  dissenters 
here  and  their  friends  ought  aUke  to  decide  on  the  propriety  of  w^dng 
their  cause  with  one  so  different  in  all  respects-*properiy  and  place 
are  different  things,  it  any  in  i3io  world  can  be  so  called.  If  Ireland 
does  not  choose  that  England  should  lead,  what  must  England  say  to 
Ireland's  underteUlng  to  pzei«ribe  bar  policy  ?  J  take  it  for  granted 
that  this  affair  has  been  thrust  i|i  to  destroy  tie  Sill  aad  for  no  other 
porpose.  Is  it  to  be  believed  that  the  disaenlei»  in  England  know 
nothing  of  their  own  interest?  I  assure  ymthat-aQfoeioftbBprinaipal 
of  them  attended  the  meetings  at  &|ir  Ct.  SaviLe*'s  an  the  Bonan  Oatho- 
lick's  Bill,  and  all  agreed  (I  maaa  thx)se  of  aoy  importaaae)  not  to  dis- 
torbibe  operation  of  a  i^[4rit  which  Sdu^  ultimatftly  be  of  advantage 
to  their  cause,  I  believe  lib.  Duobaor  will  go  over  to  your  rapport  to- 
morrow. I  wish  Gbvernmeat  had  sent  oyer  those  op  whom  they  had 
infibence^  Indeed,  J  oannot  whoUy  exense  aoy  parfy.  But  we  were 
too  secure  and  confidei^t,  I  know  not  why.  I  aon,  with  the  most  real 
regard,  dear  Sir, 

''Your  most  faithful  and  obliged  humble  servant, 

'<EpK.  BiTSSE. 

"  Wi9^im9Ury  Thursday,  Jim  2Ctt,  1778;'* 

"P.  S. — ^The  gazette  may  be  out  this  evening;  but  lest  it  should  not  I 
iTQuble  you  with  the  news.    If  it  should  appear  in  time  I  will  send  it." 

The  next  letter  was  addressed  to  Mr.  Pery  by  Lord  Townshend, 
who  had  been  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland  six  years  before.  An  eariior 
letter  of  his  has  been  placed  first  in  this  series* 
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Vueaunt  Towmhend  to  the  Same. 

.     ''Rainham,  July  Zrd,  1778. 

<<  Deab  Sib, — ^It  is  impossible  I  can  let  so  important  an  event  pass 
over  without  transmitting  my  warmest  and  most  sincere  congratulations 
upon  it  to  a  person  whose  share  in  it  has  been  so  considerable, 
and  whose  conduct  to  me  was  always  honourable.  I  can  easily  con- 
ceive the  heartfelt  satisfaction  you  must  feel  upon  your  attainment 
of  an  object  for  which  you  have  been  all  your  life  labouring,  at  all 
times  and  in  all  situations ;  and  I  most  devoutly  wish  that  this  relief, 
which  opens  such  a  prospect  of  resources  and  comfort  to  Ireland,  may 
contribute  as  much  to  the  recovery  of  the  British  Empire  as  it  seems  to 
have  met  the  general  wish  and  approbation.  Your  exertions  must  be 
allowed  by  every  impartial  man  to  have  done  you  inJfinite  honour.  It 
will  for  ever  stand  in  that  light  in  the  page  of  histoiy.  I  think  the 
measure  has  saved  the  British  Empire,  and  I  cannot  but  flatter  myself 
from  the  knowledge  I  have  of  the  national  character,  that  it  is  in  its 
consequences  the  most  like  to  restore  it. 

''  Mr.  Neville  has  just  come  in,  so  I'll  conclude  my  letter.  He  is 
astonished  at  the  sterility  of  the  country  as  he  came  down.  I  have 
already  laid  in  my  claim  for  the  merits  of  Norfolk,  who  never  (poor  as 
he  finds  it)  murmured  at  the  just  participation  with  Ireland. 

''  Dear  Sir,  faithfully  and  affectionately  yours, 

"TOWNSHEND." 

The  Right  Son,  Edmund  Burke  to  the  Same. 

**  My  DBAS  Snt, — ^It  is  high  time  that  you  should  rest  from  your 
labours.  I  most  sincerely  congratulate  you  upon  the  fruits  of  them. 
Your  prudence,  your  steadiness,  and  your  perseverance  have  well 
seconded  your  publick  spirit,  and  altogetiier  have  produced  their  natu- 
ral effects.  May  what  you  have  done  be  as  beneficial  to  the  country 
as  it  is  honourable  to  yourself.  Indeed,  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  will,  as 
soon  as  the  removal  of  the  general  calamity  of  the  times  will  suffer  the 
causes  of  internal  prosperity  to  operate.  I  have  not  had  means  as  yet 
to  send  you  a  detailed  account  of  my  transactions  in  consequence  of  the 
advices  and  intimations  I  have  had  the  honor  to  receive  from  you. 
They  have  not  been  neglected  by  me,  nor  been  wHolly  without  effect 
with  regard  to  others.  In  that  I  speak  within  measure ;  and  it  may 
excuse  with  you  whatever  errours  I  may  have  fallen  into,  from  my  great 
anxiety  for  the  success  of  the  business  now,  I  take  it  for  granted, 
brought  to  so  happy  a  conclusion. 

*^  The  Irish  House  of  Commons  has  done  itself  infinite  honour ;  its 
longest  session  has  been  its  best,  as  somebody  has  said  of  the  per- 
formances of  a  great  man  of  antiquity.  It  gave  me  great  pleasure  to 
find,  as  I  do  from  many  accounts,  that  without  derogating  from  the 
talents  of  the  gentlemen  who  dissented  from  the  Toleration  Act,  the 
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far  greater  weight  of  flie  abilities  and  eloquence  of  the  House  was  on 
the  aide  where  eloquence  and  ability  ought  ever  to  be— on  the  side  of 
liberty  and  justice.  You  are  now  beginning  to  hare  a  country :  and  I 
trust  you  will  complete  the  dedgn ;  you  have  laid  the  firm,  honest, 
homely  rustick  of  property ;  and  the  rest  of  the  building  will  rise  im 
due  harmony  and  proportion.  I  am  persuaded  that  when  that  thing 
called  a  country  is  once  formed  in  Ireland,  quite  other  things  will  be 
done,  than  were  done  whilst  the  zeal  of  men  was  turned  to  the  safety 
of  a  party,  and  whilst  they  thought  its  interests  provided  for  in  the 
distress  and  destruction  of  everything  else,  your  people  will  begin  to 
lift  up  their  heads  and  think  like  men ;  and  the  effects  will  be  answer- 
able. Adieu,  my  dear  sir.  Let  your  success  encourage  you  to  com- 
plete the  great  work — ^the  redemption  of  your  country.  I  can  do  little 
but  by  my  good  wishes ;  but  them  you  will  always  have  most  sin- 
cerely.— ^I  am,  with  the  highest  esteem  and  regard,  my  dear  sir, 
"  Tour  most  faithful  and  obliged  humble  servant, 

"  Edm.  Burke. 
''BewMfiM,  Augwt  Vlth,  1778." 

On  the  same  day  on  which  the  foregoing  letter  was  written,  the 
following  was  addressed  to  the  Irish  Speaker  by  Lord  Nugent.  Our 
narrowing  limits  force  us  to  pass  xmnoticed  certain  passages  in  the 
remainder  of  this  correspondence  which  may  seem  to  need  some  anno- 
tation. The  letter  of  Lord  North  respecting  the  Irish  Volunteers  is 
particularly  interesting.  The  '* modification  of  Poyning's  Act,"  referred 
to  in  the  beginning  of  Lord  Shelbume's  letter,  was  the  famous  Decla- 
ration of  Bights,  with  which  is  associated  the  great  name  that  closes 
for  the  present  this  hitherto  unpublished  correspondence — ^Henry 
Grattan. 

Lord  Nugmt  to  the  Same, 

"Mt  dbab  Sir, — ^When  I  was  honoured  with  your  letter,  I  had 
received  information,  which  I  could  absolutely  depend  on,  that  the  Bill 
in  favour  of  the  Boman  Oatholicks  was  to  drop  in  Ooundl  here,  and 
that  the  equalising  Bill  would  be  reported  with  such  amendments  as 
would,  if  agreed  to,  certainly  damn  it  in  your  House.  Thus  circiun- 
Btanced,  I  found  myself  in  the  hard  dilemma  of  suppressiog  means 
which  I  was  sure  would  act  most  powerfully  towards  an  alteration  of 
counsels  necessarily  productive  of  greater  discontents  in  an  already 
discontented  Parliament^  and  of  despair  in  a  starving  multitude,  chiefly 
composed  of  Papists,  or  of  communicating  your  letter  without  your 
consent,  which  it  was  impossible  to  obtain  in  time.  I  read  it  over  and 
over  before  I  yielded  to  the  necessity  of  violating  the  sacred  rights  of 
a  private  correspondence,  and  every  repetition  impressed  me  with 
deeper  apprehensions  of  the  most  fatal  catastrophe,  while  every  word 
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did  jon  iMaow.  Had  jrea  raiwttgwd  yoitf  OKptdiatoiiraiim,  yw  iw>ttH 
have  veakeiMd  whai  ewdd  Hot  be  too  athmg  to  iofozta  and  rouao  tht 
AdjainistnUiiA.  Had  thej  bete  oDafined  to  re^  eye  oaljtt  we  ahoald 
have  trembled  together  witheot  ayerli&g  the  evily  and  the  veiy  drova* 
stanoe  of  a  private  cDz!reBjK>]idenoe  ooaiBiicDieated  to  the  ttiaJBter  lea- 
dored  the  informatioii  lose  auipicioae  than  if  iaoneAatelf  direeted  to 
him  bj  the  aathofi  yet  I  meant  your  letter  only  ler  Lofd  Gowery  who 
is  my  partioular  friend.  But  tmluddly  he  was  at  Treatham,  in  Staf • 
foxdiBhire,  w^  did  by  om  juet  as  I  did  by  }!ou,  conqMUedby  tbe  sams 
necessity. 

''IhaYe  dwelt  long  upon  this  point,  asXam  dee{dy  oonoerned  in 
your  oenvietion  that  I  have  not  rendered  mys^  unword^y  of  your 
oorrespondenDe.  Bat  whether  I  suoceed  or  not)  for  Gbd's  sake  depart 
from  your  resolution  of  waiting  in  silence  for  ersiits  which  you  foresee 
not  far  distant,  iTou  are  the  mouth  of  the  people  of  Inland ;  you 
know  the  afiEairs  of  that  kingdom^  and  you  are  known  and  respected  in 
this..  Your  testimony  and  opinions  have  weight ;  it  has  been  proved 
in  the  subject  of  this  letter.  They  may  hare  failed  d£  doing  the  service 
you  intended,  and  may  again  fail  in  other  instances  from  various  causes. 
Bat  reason  and  truih,  though  for  a  time  neglected^  will  prevail  at  least 
for  the  advantage  and  honour  of  the  adviser.  The  timid  ooiusels  and 
time-serving  policy  of  sonoae  oourtiers  of  favour  have  ooncurred  with 
the  Opposition  to  undo  this  country  and  sink  t^eir  own  eharacters. 

'' You  forg6t  to  indose  Mr.  Daly's  moticsu  If  it  was  for  an  address 
to  the  Grown,  sUch  as  he  first  mentioned  in  the  House,  it  was  a  r^e*- 
tiUon  of  an  Amerioaa  measure,  and  I  am  glad  it  failed,  although  I 
have  a  high  respeot  and  peieonal  friendship  fbr  him.  Whatever  &s 
event  of  the  Soman  Gatholiok  Bill  may  be  in  the  Hones  of  Lords,  the 
friends  of  the  Protestant  dissenters  in  Ireland  have  surely  mush  to 
answer  for.  God  defend  their  brethren  here  from  such  friends,  although 
I  sincerely  believe  them  very  honest  men,  and  short  of  the  Bepeal  of 
the  Test— that  which  would  set  both  kingdoms  in  a  flame^I  wish  them 
everything  they  can  desire. 

''I  etxpeoted  no  opinion  from  the  Lord  Lis«rt;«n»tit  eonoeming  my 
hint  of  a  Nattcmal  Bank  for  bonded  securities.  It  may  possibly  be 
impracticable ;  but  of  this  I  am  sure,  that,  without  some  more  solid 
basis  for  money  than  banker^  notes,  It^land  can  never  be  a  trade 
oountiy. 

''  I  have,  I  am  afraid,  tired  you,  but  upon  such  subjeots,  and  writing 
to  such  a  correspondent,  it  is  not  strange-tbat  lehould  sccorcely  leave  room 
fc»r  the  sincere  respect  wii^  whidi  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  dear  sir, 

<<  Your  faithfal  and  obedient  servant, 

<<  GhtfiM,  Aufud  12«&,  1778." 
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i/M^.JSifOi^  to  Mi*  Amto# 
[On  the  Yoluojheers.  J 

•*  Bushy  Pari,  Aag.  S,  17T9. 

•^  Sib, — X  am  mucli  obliged  to  you  for  your  very  friendly  letter  and 
important  inf  oimation.  I  am  sony  to  think  that  the  Irish  shotild  con*- 
ceive  that  they  have  any  motives  for  resentment  either  against  his 
Majesty's  servants,  or  against  the  British  nation^  at  large.  If  they  will 
look  back  to  the  transactions  of  this  centuiy,  they  will  find  more  atten- 
tion paid  to  the  interest  of  Irish  individuals  and  of  the  kingdom  in 
general  within  the  last  ten  years  than  in  all  the  rest  of  it.  Both  the 
Legislative  find  Executive  powers  have  been  disposed  to  favour.Ireland; 
bot  because  the  system  which  has  prevailed  &r  ages  is  not  entirely 
orertuzned  at  once,  they  listen  to  the  suggestions  of  the  enemies  c^ 
both  countzies*  who  wifJi  as  ill  to  Ireland  at  the  least  as  they  do  to 
Great  Britain. 

"Ihaveno  doubt  but  France  and  Spain  will  accompany  any  attempt 
they  may  make  upon  Ireland  by  a  manifesto  full  of  as  tempting  promises 
as  possible :  entire  liberty  of  trade,  entire  liberty  of  religion,  and  inde- 
pendency will  be  the  subject  of  it.  But  I  cannot  think  it  possible  for 
any  sensible  Irishman  to  wish  for  a  separation  from  Great  Britain,  or 
to  suppose  it  possible  for  Ireland  really  to  enjoy  tke  other  advantages 
or  indeed  any  political  blessings  when  imconneeted  with  this  countxy. 
I  do  not  myself,  nor  do  I  believe  any  of  his  majesty's  servants  harbour 
a  BQspioion  that  the  gentlemen  who  have  armed  themselves  have  any 
hostile  intentiouagainst  the  common  cause  of  Ghreat  Britain  and  Ireland. 
I  speak  in  general,  for  it  is  possible  that  there  may  be  some  disaffected 
associations,  but  I  do  not  think  that  they  are  in  the  least  considerable. 
I  wish,  however^  that  every  armed  man  in  the  country  were  tmder  the 
authority  of  the  Crown ;  that  all  armaments  whatever  should  be  under 
that  au^ority  is,  I  conceive,  one  of  the  most  important  and  essential 
principles  of  the  British  Constitution;  and,  though  I  expect  much 
benefit  from  these  associations  in  the  present  moment,  I  am  sure  that 
the  preoedent  is  dangerous.  I  understand  that  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
intends  to  grant  conimissions  to  such  of  the  associates  as  are  desirous 
of  it,  and  would  have  before  this  time  have  proposed  a  more  regular 
and  constitutional  defence  for  the  kingdom,  if  he  had  not  been  pre- 
vented hj,  the  want  of  money.  You  will  find  that  we  have  in  part 
endeavoured  to  remedy  that  evil;  the  proposition  of  applying  Britioh 
money  to  the  support  of  the  Irish  axmy  was  so  new  and  impseoedented 
liiatlooiddiiot  immediatdyoomeintoit.    Nothing,  cestainly,  deserves 

^iftermurdi  Barl  of  Guildford ;  Prime  Minister  from  V^.  5, 1770,  to  ICardi  30, 
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80  sacred  a  regard  as  the  appropriation  of  Parliamentary  Grants,  and 
therefore,  it  was  natural  that  I  should  pause,  before  I  consented  to 
apply  any  public  money  to  a  service  to  which  none  had  ever  been 
applied  before.  But  upon  a  full  consideration  of  the  matter,  I  think 
myself  well  justified  in  the  step  I  have  taken,  and  I  hope  that  what 
we  send  will  at  least  be  sufficient  to  put  your  army  in  motion.  What- 
ever reports  are  spread  to  the  contrary,  Ireland  may  be  sxu^  that  we 
have  her  protection  and  welfare  sincerely  at  heart.  I  have  the  honour 
to  be,  witli  the  greatest  respect,  sir, 

''  Your  most  faithful  and  obedient  servant, 

"NOETH." 

Lord  Beauehamp  to  Lord  Luean. 

"  Mt  deab  Lobd, — ^Many  thanks  for  your  kind  note.  I  have  long, 
▼eiy  long,  admired  and  esteemed  the  Irish  Speaker,  and  am  happy  to 
know  his  sentiments  on  the  present  confused  state  of  Ireland,  and  the 
means  of  restoring  it  to  peace  and  harmony  with  this  cotmtiy. 

''  The  plan  he  has  suggested  accords  entirely  with  my  ideas,  and  I 
will  do  everything  that  depends  on  me  to  carry  it  into  execution.  He 
may  depend  upon  it  that  I  shall  make  no  improper  use  of  his  confi- 
dence, and  that  whatever  he  shall  be  pleased  to  represent  to  me  in 
future  shall  be  received  with  the  respect  which  is  due  to  him  in  every 
point  of  view. 

**  I  have  much  better  hopes  of  seeing  these  unhappy  differences 
accommodated  than  I  had  some  time  ago,  and  we  really  wanted  only 
to  know  what  line  of  conduct  would  probably  give  satisfaction  in  Ire- 
land to  regulate  our  proceedings.  In  the  last  phrase  you  will  imder- 
stand  the  declared  friends  of  Ireland  here,  and  particularly,  my  dear 
lord, 

**  Your  affectionate  servant, 
"  Beaxxchahf. 

"  stanhope  Street,  2eth  Nov.,  1779." 

JEarl  of  Shelbume*  to  the  Same. 

*'  [Private.] 

*' London,  9th  July,  1782. 

<<  Deak  Sie, — ^Illness  first,  and  incessant  occupation  since,  have  pre- 
vented my  thanking  you  for  your  letter  inclosing  the  modification  of 

*  Afterward!  Marquii  of  Lansdowne ;  Prime  Minister  from  Jul  j4, 1782,  to  April  2nd, 
1783.  The  Bill  of  the  Earl  of  Abingdon,  to  which  thie  letter  refen,  aeeerted  the  tole 
and  exdunye  right  of  Great  Britain  to  regulate  her  external  oommerce,  and  that  of  eU 
kingdoms  and  countriee  under  her  sorereigntj,  but  not  for  purposes  of  rerenue.  It 
stated  that  the  kingdom  of  Ireland  was  under  the  sorereign^  of  Great  Britain.  Lord 
Abingdon,  finding  that  he  eould  not  get  an j  one  to  su^qport  his  Bill,  did  not  present  it, 
and  oonsequently  no  referenoe  to  it  appears  in  the  minutes  of  the  House  of  Ixirds. 
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Poyning'B  Act.  I  trouble  you  now,  in  oonsequenoe  of  the  events 
wMbh  baye  lately  liappened — Lord  Bodringham^s  death,  and  Mr.  Fox's 
resignation,  solely  upon  the  ground  of  the  King  not  choosing  a  First 
Oozunissioner  from  amongst  the  late  Lord  Bookingham's  friends, 
which,  in  fact,  brings  the  point  to  issue,  whether  the  Exeoutive  is  to 
be  taken  altogether  out  of  the  Sing's  hands,  and  lodged,  as  Mr.  Fox 
says,  in  the  hands  of  a  party,  or,  to  speak  more  truly,  in  his  own. 
The  Duke  of  Portland  was  the  name,  however,  brought  forward  on 
this  occasion ;  and  as  it  is  understood  amongst  his  grace's  friends  here, 
that  he  is  likely,  in  consequence  of  it,  to  wish  to  return,  it  may  be 
agreeable  to  you  to  know  that  our  syBtem  towards  Lreland,  ^  well  as 
in  every  other  respect,  remains  invariably  the  same.  The  Cabinet 
Temaans,  except  with  the  difference  of  Mr.  Fox  and  Lord  Cavendish 
(whose  aversion  to  office  and  to  business  would  have  made  him  quit  in 
any  event),  and  they  will  be  replaced  by  Mr.  Townsend  and  Mr. 
William  Pitt.  I  have  as  much  confidence  in  the  Duke  of  Portland  and 
Mr.  Fitzpatrick's  honour  and  zeal  in  the  King's  service,  under  all  the 
present  circumstances,  as  I  had  the  first  day  they  went  over.  How- 
ever, I  shall  be  much  obliged  if  you  will  exert  yourself  to  prevent 
unnecessary  jealousies,  or  anything  which  can  affect  the  quick  conclu- 
sion of  the  sessions — and  I  can  answer  for  it  that  the  success  of  your 
endeavours  will  be  well  taken  by  the  King,  as  well  as  highly  obl^ing 
tome. 

"Lord  Abingdon,  a  very  singular  peer  of  our  House,  proposed  a 
very  singular  Bill  upon  the  subj  eot  of  Ireland.  It  is  not  usual  to  make 
any  account  here  of  his  speeches,  which  are  too  wild  to  admit  of  an 
answer.  But  on  this  occasion,  his  not  being  seconded  by  anybody ;  the 
Bill  not  being  suffered  to  lie  upon  the  Table ;  the  sense  of  the  whole 
House  going  against  his  d6i9ire  of  its  doing  so ;  and  its  not  being 
«afPered  to  appear  upon  the  journals,  must  be  considered  by  every 
impartial  person  as  a  strong  proof  of  the  disposition  of  this  country 
towards  Ireland.  I  need  not  add  how  much  both  my  political  and 
private  interests  imite  in  keeping  the  two  countiTS  mutually  happy 
and  flourishing.    I  have  the  honour  to  be,  with  the  truest  regard, 

"  Your  most  fedthful  servant, 

**  Shelbxtbnb." 

The  proceeding  referred  to  in  the  following  letter  was  the  enter- 
taining and  deciding,  by  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  in  England,  of 
an  Irish  cause. 

Th$  Bight  JSim.  Emry  GraUan  to  the  Same. 

Wimfield,  Dee.  2Ut,  1782. 
''DxAB  81B, — ^I  find  by  the  speech  and  the  answer  that  the  Irish 
subject  is  toudied  not  fully  but  somewhat  favourably.    I  own  I  have 
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110  oppfraeiinotis  yf/iSi  raqpwt  ti>  oaf'  Ub6t^,  Siiii  L  <MiDiiM  ckaofly 
poiiLt  ottt  any  i^mifie  measure  wUidli  Aotiid  allajr  mj  ^spftAsomauB 
wHh  rospMt  to  our  diBOontmte  «xMpt  peace ;  bci  I  ooald  wiali  Oat 
ihe  ^Hxseedia^  by  irMch  Lord  Mani^ld  liaa  infringBd  ii9<»  us  waa 
done  away.  Th^iinitof  arrortoiheKing^B,titobeBdbof  JBnglaiidy  ia 
tafeem  away  by  the  general  oiatiae  of  our  own  Aot»  and  ike  EngKifc 
CMef  J^tLstSce  is  obHgped  to  take  notice  of  an  Iiiiii  Act  of  Barliamaat 
I  coifisiAeff  the  detomination  of  Lord  Mansfield  ia&poHtiealBieaaiira, 
^nbart«MMi&g  to  the  mimstrfof  wMd^i  hia  Lordahip'a  frxeodi  made  na 
pait.  I  think  lliey -will  soon  be  tix^d  of  soakiiip  Ixelsad  tlia  qaoxt  of 
the  party. 

''The  present  fluctuating  state  of  Bngiish  poiitiea  ia  somewhat 
anxious.  Lord  North's  situation  is  singularly  powesftd;  if  anythiHg 
is  to  be  colleoted  from  the  papers,  hemanages  it  wilSi  muA  addreaa: 
perhaps  he  is  now  the  minist^. 

"  If  anything  shall  ocoor  here  worth  mentioning,  1  shall  not  fiul 
to  write  it,  and  am,  dear  sir,  with  greet  reelect  and  affection^ 

*  *  Tours  niost  sincerely, 

^H.  GteasTAK. 

''  P.S*«— SiAoe  I  wrote  this  letter,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  seaeiying 
one  from  you.  I  am  yeery  sensible  of  it,  and  assure  you  that  these  ia 
no  person  feels  more  than  1  do  the  value  and  dignity  of  your  fiiendr 
ahip." 


ATEEST. 

BT  AUOa  MMONBB. 


AS  bends  a  mother  o'er  an  empty  grave 
Where  she  had  hoped  her  darling  son  might  sleep. 
Who  still  must  toss  'mid  monsters  of  the  deep 
And  slimy  things  that  crawl  beneath  the  wave,^— 
Crying :  "  If  but  the  cruel  waters  gave 

Those  poor  remains,  unshrouded  still,  to  keep 
To  this  kind  earth  where  I  might  come  and  weep, 
And  my  sick  soul  from  such  wild  grieving  save ! " 

So  must  I  mxirmur  evermore  as  now. 

Still  cherish  long  the  wish  I  dare  not  name. 

So  strange  and  sad,  through  all  the  sleepless  night: 
Hiat  fhy  poor  head  were  pillowed  out  of  sight — 
Tlie  wrong  and  restless  life,  the  slighted  fame, 
Forgot  in  the  calm  pallor  on  thy  brow. 
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TM  XttfOEIAli  SO  IX^ 

BT  THX  BEV.  T.  B.  BBIDflRt,  Ck88.B* 

^rflHE  iSiM  is  tkii  judgment  fliicmia  l>«|fifi  «l  tihe  Honse  of  Cbd. 
X  ^bid  if  finit  ai  ii%  ;irikatr  sksIL  be  tho  ebd  d  fheoillndrbeliewnat 
tiie  Gk>flp€l  ?  Afid  if  tiie  juvtisittti  diaU  aeaito^ly  be  saved,  where  dbtaOl 
Uie  tingodly  and  the  sbUMv  «ppesr?^'  (1  Pe(»r,  iv.  17,  IB.)  These 
HFoatds  of  the  firsfc  Ticav  of  Jasae  Ckrhit^  hi  'vrhich  he  svms  up  the  lawt^ 
0f  God's  ptD^vidence  bothidth  teigtaA  to^e  Chtti^h  and  the  world,  hate 
been  fcfrcihty  suggested  te  1117  mind  in  oontemplatinglhe  lifb  and  death 
of  Pins  IX.,  his  most  fesent  Sttsoessor.  8t  Peter  had  been  exhorting 
Ms  disslplsB  to  paticmoe  under  porseAitlon.  He  had  reminded  them 
that  hy  doing  good,  and  oontetiding  for  tmih,  and  snfifeiing  reproach 
lor  the  naaoae  of  Christ,  they  reoeived  a  sxAgcdar  blesshig,  and  that  the 
**  glory  aaad  powsor  of  €K)d  rested  on  Ihem."  He  had  told  them  not  to 
**  think  it  strange  if  they  were  tried  by  the  bnming  heat'*  of  adversities, 
''as  if  something  new  happened  to  tiiem  f*  and  then  he  comes  to  the 
iskere  general  staitement  of  the  Mdden  wi^  of  God,  whieh  I  began  t^ 
lepeating.  ^It  is  time,"  he  ssiys,  ''that  judgment  should  begin  at 
the  House  of  God.''  All  trt^  dimipline,  he  seems  to  say,  should  begin 
at  home.  Vk^  fMher  of  a  family  diould  set  in  order  his  own  house- 
bold  b^ore  he  bnsies  hii&self  in  civic  or  poBtical  reforms.  The  general 
Aottid  oonrecftrirregtdarities  and  esccesses  in  his  own  troops  before  he 
leads  them  otttlx)  redress  for^gn  tyranny.  It  is  fitting,  then,  that  God 
ihould  visits  shoold  examine,  shoidd  judge,  and  ehasiise  his  own  house- 
Md,  whidi  is  his  (%urdi,  beforeHe  judges  and  dmstises  the  crimes  of 
the  unbelieving  world.  Kot  that  the  world  will  be  dealt  witii  more  leni- 
snUy-'-far  from  it^^'^yal  that  its  judgment  !s  deferred.  This  may  explain 
why  it  ia  tiu*  the  pofltifieat^  of  Pius  IX.  was  so  filled  with  sufietings. 
As  the  efcewatd  of  ike  hoaseh^  <rf  God,  ''  the  sc^idtude  of  all  the 
churches  was  his  daily  pressure."  B  was  Ms  oftoe  "  to  be  weak  with 
tiose  that  were  wei*,  a«d  to  be  on'  fire  when  they  were  scandalised." 
He  had  to  suffer  in  all  ^ne  fatheiiy  ohastisements  with  which  God  is 
ever  purifying  his  Ohurch  militant.  Then  St.  Peter  makes  a  second 
i^sAec^n :  ^If  the  jue^  man  i^all  scarcely  be  savedj  where  i^tail  the 
ttngodly  and  the  sinner  ajq^ear  ?"  T<?  apply  these  words  to  the  present 
eeoasion— -if  one  so  great  and  h<^y  as  Pius  IX.,  one  so  full  of  good  works, 
and  80  ^ed  by  suffenings,  may  still  have  some  defects  to-expiate,  may 
stUl  re^tdraafuilher  pwdbHoatton,  wMoh  demands  our  prayers  and 
saia^Bees  f ov  its  ndtigaition  or  abiidgmeiLt,  thto  with  what  fear  and 
tm&bfiag  shotdd  w^  woik  oat  our  stdtatkn?    "What  nrast  we,  poor 
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sinners  expect  unless  we  striye  eamesily  both  to  abound  in  good  works, 
to  be  generous  in  self-denial,  and  to  be  resigned  if  God  shall  in  his 
mercy  chasten  us  for  our  correction? 

Mie  mystery  of  suffering,  then,  is  my  theme.  I  will  dwell,  in  the 
first  place,  on  the  sufferings  already  endured  by  Pius  IX.  on  earth,  and 
in  the  second  place  add  a  few  words  on  the  further  purification  which 
may  still  be  necessary  after  death. 

One  of  the  main  reasons  of  the  jubilant  and  triumphant  tone  of  the 
Church's  enemies  when  they  see  her  weaknesses  and  the  success  of 
their  own  plans,  is  their  inability  to  enter  into  the  counsels  of  Almighty 
God.  It  was  to  sensual  and  worldly-minded  men  especially  that  God 
i^d  by  his  prophets :  "  My  ways  are  not  as  your  ways,  or  my  thoughts 
as  your  thoughts."  We  see  an  example  of  this  in  the  triumph  of  the 
enemies  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  on  Mount  Calyary.  St.  Luke  tells 
us  that  while  the  people  stood  beholding  with  awe  and  perplexity  the 
strange  sight  of  the  Prophet  hanging  on  the  cross :  ''Their  rulers 
derided  Hun,  saying:  He  saved  others;  let  Him  save  Himself,  if  He 
be  the  Christ,  the  Elect  of  Gt>d."  They  could  not  understand  a  man 
possessing  power  over  sickness  and  death,  and  not  exercising  it  on  his 
own  behalf.  They  could  not  take  into  their  shallow  and  sensual  minds 
that  God  could  afflict  his  own  elect ;  that  He  could  make  use  of  a  saint 
as  an  instrument  of  mercy  and  deUverance  to  others,  and  yet  allow  that 
saint  to  suffer  without  relief.  When,  therefore,  they  saw  our  Lord 
i^parently  helpless  on  the  cross,  they  concluded  that  He  was  aban- 
doned by  God.  ''  He  saved  others,"  they  said,  ''  Himself  He  cannot 
save."  That  He  would  not  save  Himself  if  He  could,  they  never  for 
one  moment  cont^nplated.  They  therefore  taunted  Him:  ''Let  Christ, 
the  King  of  Israel,  come  down  now  from  the  cross,  that  we  may  see 
and  believe."  It  is  almost  needless  to  say  that,  had  our  Lord  come 
down  from  the  cross  at  their  bidding,  they  would  not  have  believed. 
If  they  refused  to  be  convinced  by  the  raising  of  Lasarus  from  the 
tomb,  after  he  had  been  four  days  dead,  why  should  they  not  have  re- 
mained incredulous,  though  He  that  had  unbound  the  grave  clothes 
from  Lazarus  detached  his  own  hands  and  feet  from  the  nails?  But 
their  argument  or  sophism  served  their  purpose.  They  wanted  to  dis- 
believe, and  here  was  a  pretext.  "  Do  not  talk  to  us,"  they  said  to 
the  people,  "  about  his  former  miracles.  You  say  He  has  given  sight 
to  the  blind  and  health  to  the  sick,  and  caused  the  lame  to  walk,  and 
multipHed  the  loaves,  and  even  raised  the  dead  to  life.  Well,  we  can- 
not examine  all  these  alleged  miracles.  They  may  have  been  cunnings 
deceptions,  they  may  have  been  natural  though  extraordioaiy  events, 
they  may  not  have  been  exactly  reported,  they  may  have  been  worked 
by  diabolical  power.  But  we  may  spare  ourselves  the  inquiry.  Here 
is  now  an  oppportunity  of  putting  his  miraculous  powers  to  a  test. 
We  have  nailed  Him  securely  to  the  cross;  if  He  will  come  down  at 
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our  bidding,  and  in  our  presenoe,  we  shall  know  what  to  think  of  his 
past  miracles.  We  shall  see  and  beliere.  But  if  He  cannot  come . 
down,  then  it  is  quite  dear  that  either  his  former  miracles  were  worked 
by  the  power  «f  the  devil,  who  is  forbidden  any  longer  to  help  TTiit^  ; 
or,  if  you  will  have  it  that  Gt>d  assisted  Hun,  then  it  is  evident  that 
for  his  pride  and  blasphemy  Gt>d  has  forsaken  Him." 

This  was  the  reasoning  of  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  and  I  have 
insisted  upon  it  because  it  is,  with  a  little  modification,  the  sophism 
i^hich  has  prompted  a  thousand  articles  in  newspapers  and  magazines, 
and  thousands  of  platform  speeches,  during  the  long  Pontificate  of 
Pius  IX.  For  Jesus  Christ  acts  and  suffers  in  his  Church  as  He 
acted  and  suffered  in  his  own  person.  He  conferred  on  his  aposiles 
miraculous  powers  for  the  relief  of  others ;  but  though  He  Himself 
sometimes  worked  a  miracle  for  their  deliverance,  He  did  not  give 
them  permission  to  deliver  themselves,  nor  do  we  find  them  asUng 
miraclee  in  their  own  favour.  The  shadow  of  St.  Peter  healed  the 
aick,  yet  the  body  of  St.  Peter  which  cast  that  sl^tdow  was  scourged, 
and  he  rejoiced  that  he  had  been  accounted  worthy  to  suffer  reproach 
for  the  name  of  Jesus.  Handkerchiefs  and  aprons  taken  from  the  body 
of  St.  Paul  worked  wonderful  cures ;  yet  he  himself  tells  us  that  in 
ihe  midst  of  these  miracles  he  was.  so  oppressed  with  sadness  and 
sorrow  that  he  was  weary  of  life,  and  that  when  he  looked  for  some 
refreshment,  he  had  in  himself  only  the  answer  of  death,  in  order  that 
he  should  not  trust  in  himself,  but  in  God,  who  raised  the  dead.  And 
so  is  it  in  all  ages  with  the  Church  founded  by  Jesus  Christ  and  his 
apostles.  She  is  full  of  miraculous  power :  she  is  overflowing  with 
graces ;  she  is  the  habitation  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  she  is  the  Bride  of 
the  Son  of  Ood ;  she  is  governed  by  a  special  overruling  providence ; 
God  is  with  her  all  days.  And  yet  she  is  apparently  deserted ;  the 
world  seems  constantly  to  be  getting  the  better  of  her ;  she  ''  is  weighed 
down  above  measure;"  she  has  the  answer.' of  death  in  herself  that 
*^  she  may  ever  trust  in  Him  who  raiseth  the  dead."  And  the  world 
cannot  understand  this,  and  thinks  that  either  she  never  was  the  elect 
of  God,  or  that  she  has  ceased  to  be  his  elect,  and  is  forsaken  by  Him. 
And  the  world  tatmts  her  with  her  helplessness,  and  ironically  derides 
her  and  defies  her,  and  reminds  her  of  her  former  grandeur  or  former 
deliverances,  and  says :  ''  You  tell  us  of  wonderful  things  in  the  da3rs 
of  old.  Well,  repeat  them  now  in  our  presence,  in  this  age  of  science 
and  culture,  and  then  we  shall  see,  and  will  believe." 

Such  language  as  this  has  often  been  heard  during  the  late 
Pontificate,  and  for  the  same  reason.  The  world  has  for  thirty  years 
had  before  it  the  speotade  of  a  holy  man  suffering :  of  one  who  was 
proclaimed  the  elect  of  God,  and  who  put  his  trust  in  God,  apparently 
defeated;  of  God  seeming  to  forsake  one  who,  if  he  was  not  the 
representative  of  God,  as  he  said,  was  the  weakest  of  fanatics  or  the 
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wuslcedMt  of  l>la(9pb0mei&.  ^Tkjat;  PiusXSu  waa  a  lioly  man  m  lu» 
moral  duuracteti  ffi^  even  of  lus  adyorsariea  haTe>#ntiured  to  denj* 
Ei9  simple  and  mortified  life,  liie  Joying  difipoaition^  bis  works  of  aljM 
and  neroj,  hia  imaff ected  piety,  Ijuave  l;>ee&  witoeaaed  bf  miUiona.  But 
it  ia  not  ike  hoUneaa  of  h^  priTate  liie  wbicb  has  made.liim  enesuea, 
or  perplexed  andaoandalised  imbelievera.  Our  Lord  iraa  x¥>t  crudfied 
becaaaB  He  multiplied  the  loavea,  or  paaaed  the  night  in  prajer.  He 
was  opposed  and  bated  because  He  proclaimed  \^  I>iyiaeMis6ion»  and 
rebuked  the  godleaa  world.  So,  exacUj,  waA  it  with  Piua  IX  He 
was  not  merely  a  Christian  fruitful  in  good  works,  but  he  waa  the 
Yioar  of  Jeans  Christ.  As  auch,  his  chara^teriatios  were  his  uiyvraYfir* 
ing  faith,  hia  ateadfaat  hope,  his  iayindble  constancy,  his  fe«rl«ia 
fidelity  to  his  trust.  Of  a  eingularly  gentle,  genial,  humble  natore,  he 
yet  found  himself  charged  with  a  most  perilous  dignity,  a  fearful 
responsibUity.  God  had  entrusted  to  him  that  Church  whkh  He  had 
purchased  with  his  own  blood,  and  made  him  a  co-operator  with  the 
Holy  Ohoat  in  its  goyemment.  Qod  had  aaid  to  him,  Jiepom^un  mmm, 
cuatodir^^'  JSjdep  what  I  haye  confided  to  you."  He  has  often  been 
asked  to  betray  his  trust,  but  hia  answw  waa  ever  mn.paasuviM* — '*1 
cannot  do  it."  He  waa  asked  to  tone  down  his  daims,  but  he  replie4» 
nonpQ9sumu8 — "It  eannot  be.  Those  claims  are  not  mine,  but  my 
Master'a."  He  was  asked  to  come  to  terms  with  what  waa  called  inde- 
finitely and  unmeaningly  modern  progress.  He  replied  that  he  was  not 
appointed  to  come  to  terms  with  the  world,  but  to  announce  the  king- 
dom of  God*  In  all  the  acts  oi  his  Pontificate  he  waa  a  faithful 
steward  of  the  household  of  God.  He  sought  no  human  f  ^me  or  glory, 
but  the  glory  of  Jesus  Christ,  inyisible  Head  of  the  Church.  The 
world  accuaea  him  of  dogmatic  fanaticism,  becauae  he  defined  th» 
Immaculate  Conoeption  of  the  Blesaed  Virgin  Mary,  and  of  insane 
vanity  becauae  he  defined  the  Infallibility  of  the  Holy  See.  Tet  if 
"  grace  and  truth,"  aa  St.  John  aaid,  "  came  by  Christ  Jesus,"  what  ia 
the  Immaculate  Conception  but  the  fulneaa  of  grace?  What  ia  the 
Infallibilily  of  the  Holy  See  but  the  pej^wtuily  of  truth? 

Assuredly  there  is  no  Pontificate  in  tha  history  of  tixe  Church  moi^ 
full  of  noble  and  fruitful  acts,  of  fearleaa  and  aeaaonaUe  teaching, 
than  that  which  haa  juat  concluded.  But,  en  the  otJier  hand»  there  are 
few  who  haye  suffered  more  than  this  champion  of  God  and  of  hia 
Church.  Others,  indeed,  haye  surpassed  him  in  physical  tormente 
endured  for  the  faith ;  oth^s  Biay  haye  heme  sharper  and  crueller 
insults ;  and  others  haye  added  th&  martyr's  crown  to  that  of  confeasor 
which  girds  the  brow  <^  Pius  IX.  Sut  to  none  has  it  been  given  to 
suffer  so  long,  and  so  great  a  yarieiy  of  wrongs  and  outrage?,  for  the 
name  of  Jesus  Christ  and  for  fideliiy  to  his  kingdom.  Now,  this 
spectacle,  so  noble,  so  glorious,  in  the  eyes  of  faith,  haa  curiously 
affected  the  incredulous  world.    I  bear  witness^  indeed,  and  that  moat 
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f^aSkft  ta  a  ehanga  of  tmie  wlisoh  hm  t4kiii.plaQe  Ia  the  public  ^ms 
oiBiiglMid.i&  the  Ivt&ir  dajs.*  Tb»e liave  bewi  siaogr^kind^od 
IpBoerous  veardfr  ntteied  even  l^  tboie  wKo  oannotifixtta  their  point  of 
ideiry  oaiB{Kt«]Mad  de«dy  tha  ««tB  or  the  charaoter  g£  the  great  man 
nbose  mortal  wnpaiiw  now  lie  in  St.  Peter'a.  Jfanjr  have  pxaiaed 
what  iikey  oodtd  iiiid«r«taiid  and  adjDU79»  and  hayje  bean  ailant  cm 
ihinga  they  daaapparored.  But  I  fear  tfaia  iB  only  like  the  lull  which 
took  plaoe  at  the  death  of  Jeaue  Ghnst.  The  hooti^  and  the  inanlta 
which  had  been  poured  out  on  Him  at  the  first  moment  of  hia  cmoi- 
jBxion  eaaaed  for  a  few  homa  in  the  preeeaee  of  the  aupamainral  dark- 
Baas.  At  the  i^eoiacle  of  his  suhlime  patienoe,  the  roioe  of  the  .good 
ifaief  ehaikged  fiom  xailleiy  to  prayer,  and  whan  the  great  Yictim 
breathed  his  laat»  then,  aaya  St.  Luke,  ''  Xhe  oentumn^  seeing  what 
waa  done,  glorified  Qod,  saying,  'Indeed,  this  was  a  just  man.'  And  all 
Aa  multitude  of  them  that  were  come  together  to  timt  sight  and  saw 
the  tfaingB  that  were  done,  returned  striking  their  breasts.''  Something 
like  this  has  Itf^ppened  at  the  death  oi  FiiyilX  Butthesileneein 
ike  case  of  Jesus  Christ  was  of  short  durati<m.  Many  hearts  had  not 
been  dlianged^  and  their  tongues  soon  recovered  th^  old  forms  of 
speaeh.  Ihey  'could  only  speak  of  him  who  was  dead  as  ''that 
Sednoar.*'  We  must  not,  then,  be  deceiyed  by  a  momentary  ceseatioii 
icDSi  iaaalt.  Far  more  thaa  fiye^and-tweniy  years  Pius  JSL  has  been 
the  butt  of  men's  tongues,  and  it  is  to  be  feared  that  Ihe  damour 
whidi  has  to  soime  extent  been.huahad  in  the  presence  of  death  will 


Aftd  what  hoye  they  said?  On  hearing  the  magnitude  of  the 
daxma  of  ihe  Soyereign  PoAtifl,  and  wltneei^ng  at  the  same  time  his 
weakness,  soB^e  have  called  him  a  blaq^hooaer,  some  an  enthnsiast ; 
but  all  have  said:  '^  His  tnist  in  God  is  yain ;  his  cause  is  not  that  of 
Cbd,  or  God  would  haye  maiatained  it.    Boes  he  not  see  that  the 


*  Xbofths  BaomsEiid  Terns  in  .BhmI  b^gin  hj  calling  Pio  Nono 
**L  btamelefls,  geolal,  gentle,  good  old  man." 

Ibe  Saturday  Setnetp,  after  apealdog  of  "  his  courtesy  and  kindliness  of  heart,**  and 
Ua  many  personal  TirtoeSj^ays :  "  As  little  can  It  be  doubted  that  his  dying  prayer, 
after  he  had  receired  extreme  unction, '  niou  to  whom  I  haTe  always  aspired,  whom  I 
htcw  «o  atrdentty  lored,  I  trust  Thou  wilt  reeetre  me,'  expressed  not  a  passing  emotion 
Witiieliabitaalaeparakiao  of  genuine  piety."  The  21iM^  in  sajing  that  our  new  Pope 
LaoXIIL.  is  "  a  mam  of  cultnre  and  learning,  with  aU  the  charm  of  manner  that  is 
foimd  in  the  best  of  Italian  ecclesiastics,*'  and  that  *'  the  purity  of  his  piiyate  life  is 
akore  repiQacb,"  adds  that,  *'  he  thus  worthily  takes  the  place  of  a  pontiff  whose  per- 
aonal  graces  and  goodness  were  heartily  admitted  even  by  his  enemies."  And  the 
BtoMtdard  says :  "  History  will  undoubtedly  pronounce  Pius  IX.  a  great  pontiff.  It  is 
impossiMe  iK>t  to  be  moyed  by  the  great  memories  of  his  reign,  the  attraetive  features 
of  bla  eharaster,  the  sosrerity  of  his  mimdane  disappointments,  and  the  protracted 
pbysic^l  r#f^4^  of  hit  cHouag  days.  •  «  *    He  was  an  honest  man.*' 
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world  advances  and  has  passed  him  by?    Why  does  he  strive  against 
fate?     TVhy  does  he  not  come  to  terms  with  the  world,  and  by  so 
doing  save  somewhat  of  his  authority,  lest  all  be  lost  to  him?"    It  is 
still  the  old  reasoning :    ''  He  cannot  save  himself ;  therefore,  Cbd  is 
not  with  him."    Such  are  the  thoughts,  such  the  laoguage  of  those 
who  know  not  the  ways  of  God.    Our  Divine  Bedeemer  on  his  cross 
deigned  not  to  answer  those  taunts.    He  let  his  enemies  enjoy  ^t 
wretched  triumph.     He  did  not  fear  to  oonfbrm  them  in  it  by  uttering 
that  mysterious  cry:    '*My  God,  my  God,  why  hast  Thou  forsaken 
Me  ?"    This  was  to  teach  us  how  to  despise  similar  taunts  when  they 
are  cast  against  his  Church.    We  ought  to  know  that  to  suffer  for  the 
cause  of  GK)d  is  not  a  sign  of  weakness,  but  of  power ;  not  a  shame,  but 
a  gloiy,  not  a  defeat,  but  a  triumph.    Jesus  Christ  said  to  Pilate.  ''  If 
my  kingdom  were  of  this  world,  then  would  my  servants  strive  that  I 
should  not  be  delivered  to  the  Jews."    But  He  did  not  say:  ''  Since  my 
kingdom  is  from  heaven,  therefore  will  my  Father  strive  that  I  be  not 
crucified."    No ;  He  said:  "  Father,  if  this  chalice  may  not  pass  away, 
but  I  must  drink  it,  thy  will  be  done ;"  and  He  said  also :  ''  Thinkest 
thou  that  I  cannot  ask  my  Father,  and  He  will  give  me  presently  more 
than  twelve  legions  of  angels  ?    But  how  then  shall  the  Scriptures  be 
fulfilled  that  so  it  must  be  done  ?"     Jesus  Christ  did  not  shrink  from 
agony,  did  not  refuse  death  when  it  was  the  will  of  his  Father ;  and 
He  submitted  in  silence  to   the  evil  will    of  sinners  in  order  to 
accomplish  the  loving  and  adorable  will  of  God;  and  this  was  his 
triumph.    Because  He  was  obedient  even  unto  the  death  of  the  Cross, 
therefore,  He  received  a  name  which  is  above  every  name.    So  it  was 
in  his  degree  with  Pius  IX.      He  is  accused  of  being  impolitic, 
imprudent,  and  imsuccessfuL     It  was  not  in 'his  commission  to  be 
successful,  but  to  be  faithful.    In  that  is  the  great  difference  between 
the  government  of  human  states  and  the  government  of  the  Church. 
A  king  or  statesman  who  does  not  succeed  is  of  no  account,  but  a  Pope 
does  well  who  is  true  to  his  trust,  whatever  may  be  the  result.    When 
St.  Gregoiy  Vll.  was  dying,  he  said :  ''  I  have  loved  justice  and  hated 
iniquity,  therefore  I  die  in  exile."    Yet,  though  he  died  in  exile,  and 
apparently  worsted  in  the  great  contest,  he  had  gained  a  great  victory 
for  the  Church.    When  Henry  Yin.  threatened  Pope  Clement  Yli., 
that  if  he  did  not  grant  his  divorce  he  would  raise  a  schism,  Clement 
replied,  that  if  England  must  be  lost  to  the  Churdli,  it  was  better  that 
it  should  be  caused  by  the  Pope's  zeal  for  justice  than  kept  in  uniiy  by 
his  iniquity.     Such  were  the  politics  of  Pius  IX.,  and  the  world  called 
him  imprudent,  and  said  the  Holy  See  had  lost  its  usual  clearsighted- 
ness.    Yet  he  was  not  imprudent,   even  as  regards  success.     The 
fidelity  and  constancy  in  suffering  of  Pius  IX.  are  his  triumphs.    He 
has  not  weakened  the  Church,  as  those  who  love  her  not  proclaim. 
No,  he  has  edified  the  Church.    He  has  strengthened  her  walls.    He 
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lias  attraeied  to  her  ihoie  wlio  love  truth  abotre  all  thinga.  He  has 
giyesito  those  who  haye  eyes  to  see  and  hearts  to  feel,  the  sublimeet 
spectacle  which  ean  be  seen  on  earth — ^that  of  faith  and  hope  in  Gbd, 
and  unshaken  fidelity  even  to  the  last  Therefore,  will  his  name  be 
great,  not  only  in  eternity,  but  even  in  time.  '^  Better,''  says  the 
Spirit  of  Ood,  ''is  the  patient  than  the  valiant  man,  and  he  that 
oonqaeretfi  his  own  sonl  than  he  that  stonneth  dties."  The  names  of 
emperors  and  conquerors  shall  perish,  or  shall  be  despised.  That  of 
the  great  and  saintly  Pius  shall  be  in  benediction  while  the  world  lasts 
and  throughout  etenuty. 

And  yet  the  faithful  have  celebrated  the  funeral  obsequies  of  the 
Pope,  and  have  thronged  the  churches  all  the  world  over,  not  simply 
to  pay  honour  to  his  memory,  but  to  pray  for  the  repose  of  his  soul. 
Yes,  to  pray  for  Pius  IX.,— so  great,  so  holy,  so  purified  by  tribula- 
tion. How  is  this?  Can  he  require  our  prayers?  Yes ;  it  may  be 
so.  We  do  not  pray  for  the  repose  of  the  soul  of  a  child  which  dies 
in  baptismal  purity  before  it  comes  to  the  use  of  reason  and  power  of 
sinning.  We  do  not  pray  for  the  repose  of  the  soul  of  one  who  has 
certainly  died  a  martyr :  for  martyrdom,  like  baptism,  has  the  privi- 
lege of  effacing  every  stain  of  sin  and  all  the  penalties  of  sin.  But 
there  is  no  confessor  so  holy  as  to  be  excluded  from  the  Church's 
prayers.  Though  his  life  may  have  been  passed  in  good  works, 
though  it  may  have  wasted  away  in  suffering,  though  it  may  have 
been  glorified  by  miracles,  yet,  when  it  is  ended,  we  commend  it  to 
the  mercy  of  God,  saying:  "Eternal  rest  give  unto  liini^  0  Lord,  and 
may  perpetual  light  shine  upon  him ;  may  he  rest  in  peace."  That 
the  Churdi  is  thus  wont  to  offer  her  suffrages,  even  for  the  greatest 
uid  holieBt  of  her  children,  is  not,  indeed,  a  proof  that  they  stand  in 
need  of  them.  They  may  have  already  entered  into  the  Beatific 
Vision,  and  be  resting  in  the  embrace  of  God,  while  we  are  praying 
on  earth  that  they  may  have  light  and  rest.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  custom  of  the  Church  in  thus  praying  for  all,  shows  us  that  we 
must  not  judge  rashly  and  [q>eak  lightly  of  God's  ways.  He  for 
whom  we  pray  may  stand  in  need  of  our  prayers.  Though  his  life,  to 
human  scrutiny,  may  be  blameless,  it  may  not  be  so  to  the  searching 
eyes  of  God.  Though  to  our  judgment  long  suffering  may  have 
thoroughly  cleansed  away  all  dross,  yet  whether  this  is  so,  is  known 
only  to  God.  The  captious,  sneering,  lying  world,  when  the  Pope's 
infallibility  was  proclaimed,  would  persist  in  oonf ounding  it  with  im- 
peocability  or  sinlessness.  This  was  not  a  real  but  an  affected  error. 
.  Yet  now,  at  least,  at  the  spectacle  of  the  thousands  of  Masses  offered 
up  in  every  part  of  the  world,  and  the  millions  of  supplications  which 
are  offered  for  the  reUef  and  repose  of  the  soul  of  Pius  IX.,  it  may  be 
hoped  that  at  length  the  voice  of  calunmy  will  be  stopped,  and  that  it 
will  be  acknowledged  that  though  we  hold  that  every  Pope,  when 
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faeartibing  lus  ofice  -tvf  'teaSier  of  ihe  tmwanal  dnroli,  ta  diyindy 
protootodirom  leading  Iter  into  enoT;  and  fiusaistod  in  teadiing  bar  tiie 
truHii  yeiftat  «fTen!P6p«6  nn^not  i>e  free  irom  flai,*eitiier  in  thor 
K^Soial  or  tbeir  priTote  Uwaes,  aad  may  49tand  in  need  of  tke  help  of  Ae 
Juunblflet  of  tfaeir  childsren. 

But  see  hate  a  wondaiful  paradox.  There  axe  those  idio  londty 
pcodaim  iiiat  tiwy  are  all  ^object  to  error  and  ain — ^which  is  moat 
:traa*^et  whan  they  die  and  go  before  Him  who  has  said  that  we 
iUhffll  gime  an  ^aosount  at  ite  day  of  judgment,  eren  of  on  idle  word, 
they  seem  to  have  no  fear  of  that  account,  and  their  friends  have  no 
fear  fear  them.  In  their  ohorehee  no  prayer  is  ever  offered  for  mercy 
jon  their  souk ;  and  in  their  oemeteries  every  inscription  telU  of  ihe 
pseBumption  of  the  aurviTors  that,  whateyer  the  lives  of  the  deceased 
here,  Ihey  passed  at  once  to  everlasting  joy.  To  my  mind  there  is 
not  on  earth  a  more  painful  spectacle  than  such  a  cemetery ;  nor  is 
thece  any  dedtrine  which  tends  more  effectually  to  destroy  all  know- 
ledge of  the  holiness  of  God  and  the  responsibility  of  man.  Oh !  how 
different  is  the  tieaching  and  the  practice  of  the  Churdi.  She  prays 
even  foor  the  holiest  of  her  children,  lest  some  stain  should  have  elmig 
to  them,  to  be  pim£ed  after  death ;  nor  does  she  cease  to  pn^  uniil 
God,  by  dear  signs,  makes  known  that  the  soul  is  reigning  with  TTtm 
in  bliss.  Such  a  practice  in  the  Ghureh  brings  home  to  us,  as  nothziig 
else  could,  the  force  of  Fetar's  words :  ''If  the  just  man  shall  scaivdy 
be  saved,  where  shall  the  ungodly  and  sinner  appear  P"  This  made 
on^  of  the  greatest  Popes,  fit.  Gregoiy,  exclaim  that  ^'even  what  is 
praiseworthy  in  our  lives  is  not  widiout  flaw  if  it  be  rigorously 
judged."  N4e  hoc  quidm  tme  aUquo  reatu  nottro  $if,  quod  laudaMUer 
.vwmH8,^rmnotapieiaiejudicstur.  'Therefore,"  he  adds, ''if  the  columns 
of  the  templB  tremble,  what  will  the  frail  planks  do?"  Quid  wgo 
faciitii  iaiula  si  irmn$mt  eolurmm  f  ^'  How  shall  the  slend^  reeds 
stand  erect  when  the  great  oedavs  are  shaken  by  the  storm  ?"  Quo- 
moia  virgulta  ifomohiUa  dahmt^  npavone  turhine  4iiam  eedri  quaUuntur  ? 
Iiet^  then,  &ese  holy  and  solesootn  ceremonies,  in  which  many  of  us  have 
taken  part,  leave  this  lasting  impression  on  our  souls — a  fear  of  the 
justice  of  God,  a  deep  sense  of  his  holiness.  It  was  this  that  made 
the  prophet  Malachy  ask:  "Who  shall  be  able  to  think  of  the  day  of 
Jbis  coming?  And  who  shall  stand  to  see  Him?  For  He  is  like  a  re- 
fining fire,  and  like  the  fuller's  herb.  And  He  shall  sit  refining  and 
cleansing  the  silver,  and  He  shall  purify  the  sons  of  Levi,  and  shall 
refine  them  as  gold  and  as  silver,  and  they  shall  offer  sacrifices  to  the 
Lord  in  justLoe." 
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majqdalen  walks. 

BT  OSOAB  'WUDE. 

THE  litUe  white  clouds  are  racing  over  the  sky. 
And  the  fields  are  strewn  with  the  gold  of  the  flower  of  Maioh: 
The  daffodil  breaks  tinder  foot,  and  the  f eatheiy  larch 
Bends  to  the  wind  as  the  thrush  goes  fluttering  by. 

A  delicate  odour  is  borne  on  the  wings  of  the  morning  breeze. 
An  odour  of  leaves,  and  of  grass,  and  of  newly-upturned  earth : 
The  birds  are  singing  for  joy  of  the  Spring's  glad  birth, 

Sopping  from  branch  to  branch  of  the  rocking  trees. 

And  all  the  woods  ore  alive  with  the  murmur  and  sound  of  Spring, 
And  the  rose-bud  breaks  into  pink  on  the  climbing  briar, 
And  liie  erocus^bed  is  a  quiymng  moon  of  fire 

"fixrdled  round  with  the  belt  of  an  amethyst  ring. 

And  the  plane  to  the  pine-tree  is  whispering  a  tale  of  love,* 
Till  it  quivers  with  laughter,  and  rustles  its  mantle  of  green ; 
And  the  gloom  of  the  elm  is  broken,  and  lit  with  the  iris-sheen 

Of  a  breast  and  of  silver  feathers,  the  signs  of  the  passionate  dove. 

See,  the  lark  starts  up  from  its  bed  in  the  meadow  there, 
Breaking  the  gossamer  threads,  and  the  nets  of  dew : 
And  flashing  adown  the  river  (a  flame  of  blue !) 

The  kdng-fisher  flies  like  an  arrow,  and  wounds  the  air. 

Andihe  sense  of  my  life  is  sweet!  thoughlknowthattheendisnigh: 
For  the  Tuin  and  rain  of  winter  will  shortly  come, 
The  lily  will  lose  its  gold,  and  the  chestnut-bloom 

In  bUlowB  of  red  and  white  on  the  grass  will  lie. 

.And  €nren  the  light  of  the  sun  will  fade  at  the  last, 

Atifl  the  leaves  will  fall,  and  the  birds  will  hasten  away, 
And  I  will  be  left  in  the  snow  of  a  flowerless  day 

To  think  on  the  glories  of  Spring,  and  the  joys  of  a  youth  long  past. 

Yet  be  silent,  my  heart !  do  not  count  it  a  profitless  thing 
To  have  seen  the  splendour  of  sun,  and  of  grass,  and  of  flower ! 
To  have  lived  and  loved !  for  I  hold  that  to  love  for  an  hour 

Is  better  for  man  and  for  woman  than  cycles  of  blossoming  Spring. 

Xoffdalm  College,  Oxford. 

*  Of  Arifltophanos  "  Srov  irXardvoc  mtKia  ij/t^pift.** 
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ELEANOE'S  STOET. 
Br  KATHisnnB  Bochb. 

CHAPTER  Vm. 

IiITTliB  BOOEB. 

One  eyening;  tlie  three  were  in  the  drawingrooniy  awaiting  the  arriyal 
of  tea.  Miss  Moore  lay  as  usual  on  her  sofa ;  Nora,  who  was  holding 
ome  wool  for  her  to  wind,  sat  on  a  low  chair  beside  her,  while  Br. 
Devereuz  was  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  fire-place.  The  lamp  had 
not  yet  been  brought  in,  the  fire  giving  sufficient  light  to  enable  Miss 
Moore  to  pursue  her  occupation,  and  Dr.  Derereux,  from  his  dark  comer, 
could  just  see  the  outline  of  Nora's  slender  black  figure,  the  heavy 
masses  of  snowy  wool  supported  on  her  outstretched  hands.  Thread 
by  thread  the  fleecy  coil  disappeared,  and  as  the  last  round  slipped 
off  her  fingers,  Nora  let  her  hands  fall  upon  her  lap  with  an  involun- 
taiy  sigh  of  relief. 

"Thank  you,-Nora,"  said  Miss  Moore;  "I  am  afraid  I  have  tired 
you,  my  dear." 

"Nora,"  repeated  Dr.  Devereux.  "I  thought,  Miss  Kennedy,  that 
your  name  was  Eleanor."  ' 

"Soitis,"  she  answered;  "butpoormamma  always  called  me  Nora, 
and  I  have  asked  Miss  Moore  to  do  the  same.  Eleanor  does  not  sound 
to  me  like  my  own  name,  and  I  never  was  called  Miss  Kennedy  until  I 
became  a  governess." 

"It  is  an  odd  coincidence,"  said  Dr.  Devereux,  "that  the  person 
of  whom  you  so  strongly  remind  me  was  also  called  Nora." 

"  Who  was  that,  Eoger  ?"  asked  his  aunt. 

"  My  father's  second  wife.  I  do  not  remember  her  well  enough  to 
know  if  there  is  an  absolute  likeness ;  but  Miss  Kennedy's  face,  and 
even  the  tones  of  her  voice,  recall  my  stepmother  in  a  manner  which 
the  strongest  effort  of  memoiy  has  hitherto  failed  to  do." 

"  You  were  very  much  attached  to  her,  were  you  not?" 

"  Passionately.  I  never  will  forget  what  I  suffered  at  being  taken 
from  her." 

"  It  seems  a  cruel  thing  to  have  done,  but  I  know  my  mother  felt 
deeply  having  poor  Isabel's  child  in  the  charge  of  a  stranger." 

"  I  suppose  it  was  right,  my  father  being  dead,  that  I  should  be 
brought  up  among  my  own  mother's  people,  but  it  might  have  been 
less  harshly  done.  I  remember  my  stepmother,  in  her  black  dress  and 
widow's  cap,  kneeling  beside  me,  kissing,  and  crying  over  me,  while 
Baker,  your  mother's  maid,  stood  by  with  her  sourest  face  on." 
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"  And  Tezj  sour  that  must  Iiaye  been.  Poor  Isabel  and  I  had  the 
greatest  horror  of  Baker  when  we  were  children." 

"  She  tried  at  length  to  separate  me  from  my  stepmother,  but  I 
resisted,  dinging  to  her  so  tightly,  that  in  the  end  it  was  she  herself  , 
who  carried  me  out,  and  placed  me  in  the  postchaisei  which  was  wait- 
ing at  the  door.  I  gave  up  straggling  after  that,  and  a  moment  later, 
Baker  and  I  were  in  the  chaise,  driving  rapidly  away.  I  have  only  a 
confused  recollection  of  the  journey,  but  I  remember  arriving  at  Kil- 
dangan  late  at  night,  and  being  carried  half  asleep  into  the  drawing- 
room,  and  kissed  by  my  grandmother.  I  thought  her  an  ugly  old 
woman,  and  told  her  so,  saying  that  I  wanted  to  go  back  to  mamma. 
She  said  nothing  then,  but  the  next  day  she  told  me  that  my  own 
mamma  was  in  heaven,  that  I  had  been  a  heartless,  wicked  boy  to  call 
anyone  else  by  her  name,  and  that  I  was  never  again  to  speak  of  my 
stepmother.  I  was  too  much  in  awe  of  my  grandmother  to  disobey, 
but  many  of  the  tears  supposed  to  be  caused  by  difficult  lessons,  and 
the  punishment  they  entailed,  were  in  reality  shed  from  loneliness, 
and  longing  to  return  to  the  one  person  in  the  world  whom  I  really 
loved." 

'^ Did  you  never  see  Mrs.  Devereux  again?" 

''Never.  I  took  a  great  deal  of  trouble  in  learning  to  write,  in 
order  to  send  her  a  letter,  and  at  length  I  managed,  with  great  diffi- 
culty, to  cover  a  page,  torn  from  my  copy-book,  with  hieroglyphics, 
which  meant  more  to  me  than  anything  I  ever  cared  to  put  into  a 
letter  since.  My  name  was  signed  at  the  end  in  tolerably  legible 
characters,  and  I  daresay  if  my  letter  had  reached  the  person  forwhom 
it  was  intended,  she  would  have  guessed  some,  at  least,  of  its  meaning. 
I  begged  an  envelope  from  one  of  the  servants,  directed  it  to  Mrs. 
Deverenz,  with  a  word  intended  for  the  name  of  Ihe  village  where  she 
Hved,  and  put  it  into  the  post-bag,  with  a  child's  implicit  reliance  on 
the  post-office  authorities.  Next  morning  I  was  summoned  to  my 
grandmother's  room,  before  she  was  up,  and  I  found  her  with  my  poor 
little  letter  open  in  her  hand.  Baker  standing  by.  I  beUeve  no  girl, 
detected  in  a  clandestine  correspondence  with  a  lover,  ever  received 
sndi  a  severe  reprimand  as  I  did,  for  having  dared  to  write  a  letter 
without  leave,  and  a  promise  never  to  do  so  again  was  demanded  of 
me.  This  promise  I  absolutely  refused  to  give.  I  have  often  since 
wondered  at  my  own  courage,  as  I  was  naturally  a  timid  child,  but  I 
was  desperate  by  this  time,  and  would,  I  think,  have  endured  a  great 
deal  rather  than  submit.  I  fully  expected  pxmishment,  and  was  rather 
surprised  when  my  grandmother  merely  said,  *  Very  well,  Boger,  until 
you  have  made  this  promise,  you  and  I  will  not  be  friends.'  The 
threat  did  not  make  much  impression  on  me,  as  the  friendship  between 
my  grandmother  and  myself,  had  never  been  of  the  warmest  description. 
Some  days  later,  as  I  was  leaving  the  breakfast-table,  my  grandmother. 
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who  was  Teading  her  lettere,  called  me  back :  *  You  refused  the  other 
day,"  she  said,  "  to  ^ve  me  the  promise  I  asked  of  you ;  this  promise 
is  no  longOT  necessary,  as  it  is  now  out  of  your  power  to  disobey  me ; 
your  stepmother  is  dead.' " 

"  That  was  a  very  sudden  way  of  telling  you  bad  news." 

"It  was  indeed.  I  think  my  grandmother  regretted  haying  been 
so  abrupt  when  she  saw  the  effect  her  communication  had  upon  me ; 
she  took  me  on  her  lap,  kissed  me,  and  said  that  she  loved'  me  better 
than  my  stepmother  had  done,  and  ever  after  her  manner  to  me  was 
kinder.  I  was  very  unhappy  for  some  time,  but  then  you  came  home 
from  school,  and  my  life  brightened.  What  a  beautiful  girl  you 
were  in  those  days,  Aunt  Anne." 

"  I  am  afraid  you  were  the  only  person  who  thought  so ;  I  know 
my  mother  was  always  lamenting  my  red  hair,  and  making  com- 
parisons between  me  and  poor  Isabel." 

"  My  poOT  mother  was  very  pretty,  was  she  not  ?" 

"Very  pretty;  a  golden-haired,  childish  little  thing,  fflie  waa 
the  favourite  of  my  mother,  who  never  was  the  same  after  her  death. 
I  do  not  wonder  that  your  grandmother  was  irritated  at  your  love  for 
your  father's  second  wife,  in  whom,  of  oours6|  she  saw  only  Isabel's 
rival." 

"  Can  you  tell  me  anything  about  my  father  ?" 

"  I  scarcely  remember  him,  although  I  know  I  was  very  proud  of 
nQT  grave,  grand  brother-in-law.  Have  you  no  recollection  of  him 
yourself?"' 

"  Strange  to  say,  I  have  not,  although  his  death  must  have  taken 
place  but  a,  short  time  before  I  was  separated  from  my  stepmother.. 
I  r^oftember  distinctly  though,  a  picture  of  him,  in  a  blue  velvet  case^ 
which  she  used  sometimes  to  show  me.  I  often  wondered  since  what 
became  of  thai  miniature ;  I  suppose  it  fell  into  the  handa.of  some 
person  who  did  not  value  it.  I  know  I  would  give  much  to  possess 
it" 

All  this  time  Nora  had  been  blessing  the  darkness,  which  enabled 
her  to  listen  to  this  conversation,  without  betraying  the  interest  she 
^t  in  it.  Here  was  the  explanation  of  Boger  Devereux's  seeming 
heartlessness ;  and  although  to  Nora,  with  her  fuller  knowledge  o£ 
the  subject^  it  seemed  strange  that  he  should  have  so  implicitly  be- 
lieved his  grandmother's  statement,  she  was  yet  convinced  that  he  did 
believe  it,  and  that  no  blame  was  to  be  laid  to  his  charge.  While  the 
conversation  between  him  and  his  aunt  drifted  away  to  other  subjeots, 
Nora  sat  silent,  going  over  in  her  own  mind  all  that  she  had  just 
heard,  and  examining  it  by  the  light  of  her  previous  knowledge. 
And  a  vivid  picture  rose  before  her,  of  what  might  have  been  had  her 
mother  andBoger  met  again.  She  was  busy  with  the  details  of  their 
xecog^tion^.and  Boger's  delighted  surprise  at  finding  his  atejonotheci 
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still  living,  when  sKe*  was  raufled  by  the  entrance  of  the  tea-tray. 
The  neoesaity  of  attending  to  the  bosiness  of  tea-making  obliged  her 
for  the  tune  to  shake  off  her  reverie,  but  it  was  resmned  later,  as  she 
sat  before  the  fire  in  her  own  room.  Dr.  Devereox's  allusion  to  his 
other's  portrait,  and  the  wish  he  had  expressed  to  possess  it,  troubled 
her  much.  What  would  he  say,  she  wondered,  did  he  know  that  the 
coveted  picture  was  at  the  present  moment  lying  in  her  deisk  ?  She 
almost  felt  as  if  she  had  no  right  to  keep  it,  and  she  made  and  rejected 
muLj  plans  for  sliding  it  to  him  in  such  a  manner  as  to  prevent  his 
guesfiing  whence  it  came.  At  length  she  made  up  her  mind  that  she 
would  ultimately  take  his  aunt  into  her  conMence.  Miss  Moore 
sometimes  spoke  ina  way  which  showed  that  she  did  not  expect  Nora's 
residence  in  her  house  to  be  a  very  long  one;  and  as  she  had,  in  the 
early  days  of  their  acquaintance,  spoken  of  a  plan  for  sending  her  to  a 
convent  in  Erance  or  Qermany,  where  she  could  leam  the  language, 
and  receive  first-rate  music  lessons,  in  return  for  her  services  as  teacher 
of  Engliaih,  Nora  thought  it  probable  that  this  plan  would  be  carried 
into  effect.  If  such  were-  the  case,  and:  if  i^e  were  parting  with  her 
friends  for  an  indefinite  time,  Nora  thought  that  she  could,  without 
mneh  diffieuliy  tell  Miss  Moore  the  truth,  and  ask  her  to  give  the 
miniature  to  Br.  Devereux,  with  an  explanation  of  the  maimflr  in 
which  it  had  come  into  Nora?s  possession*  This  resolution  taken,,  she 
tried  to  dismifls  the  subject  from  hear  mind,  anil  allowed  the  miniature 
to  remain  where  it  had  be^a  since  her  moth^s  death,  hidden  away 
among  her  few:  tseasores* 


CHAPTER  rX. 

BOOEK  Ain>  SLEAKOBT. 

Tdce  slipped  b^  .Christinas  had  come  and  gcme^.  and  the  dayB  w^re  be- 
ginning to  lengthen,  althoug^h  the  winter  being  an  unusually  severe 
one,  there  were  as  yet  few  other  signs  of  the  approach  of  sping. 
In  the  first  week  of  March,  Miss  Moore  became  seriously  ill,  and  was 
for  some  dayp  in  considerable  danger.  During  this  time,  "Dr.  DevereUx 
reuLained  in  Kingstown,  going,  to  town  merdy  for  a  few  hours  each 
day  to  seesuch  ol  l^s  patients  as  could  not  be.  entrusted  to  the  friend 
who  had  undertaken  his  work^or  the  time  being.  The  anxiefy  which 
he  and  Nora  shared  in  common  broke  down  much  of  the  latt^s  reserve, 
and  by  the  time  the  danger  had  passed,  and  Miss  Moore  was  beginning 
6k>wly  but  surely  to  mend,  the  two  had  become  like  friends  of  long 
standing.  Their  patient  BtUl  required  constant  care,  and  Nora  being 
the  person  whose  services  she  seemed  to  prefer,  was  for  a  long  time 
unable  to  leavathe  aiokrooniy.  excepji  for  a  few  hours'  sleep.    This 
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soon  began  to  tell  upon  her  own  health  and  spiritSy  but  she  resisted  all 
entreaties  on  the  part  of  Dr.  Devereuz  or  old  Margaret,  that  she  would 
take  a  wallc,  until  Miss  Moore  herself  noticed  her  altered  looks. 
Usually  the  most  unselfish  of  human  beings,  she  was  orerwhelmed 
with  self-reproaoh  at  her  own  carelessness,  and  insLsted  that  Nora  should 
then  and  there  set  off  for  a  walk.  Seeing  that  compliance  was  the 
only  means  of  setting  her  friend  at  ease,  Nora  consented,  and  was  soon 
on  her  way  down  the  East  Pier,  now  as  deserted  as  it  had  in  summer 
been  thronged.  The  day  was  not  exacdy  a  pleasant  one  for  walking, 
being  wild  and  cold,  but  to  Nora,  so  long  a  prisoner,  the  high  wind 
gave  a  sense  of  life  and  exhilaration.  She  walked  briskly  on,  until  she 
reached  the  end  of  the  pier ;'  then,  feeling  tired  after  the  unaccustomed 
exertion,  she  determined  to  rest  a  little  before  returning.  Accordingly, 
she  left  the  beaten  promenade,  and  clambering  down  the  steep  side  of 
the  breakwater,  seated  herself  under  the  shelter  of  one  of  the  huge 
granite  blocks  of  which  it  is  composed.  Here  she  remained,  listening 
to  the  splash  of  the  waves,  and  watching  the  shapes  assumed  by  the 
heavy  clouds,  through  which  the  sun  seemed  slowly  sinking  into  the 
distant  city.  She  was  at  length  roused  by  a  dash  of  spray  over  her 
dress.  Baising  herself  from  her  reclining  posture,  she  perceived  that 
the  rising  tide  had  nearly  reached  her  feet ;  and  turning,  she  saw  on 
the  horizon  the  long  thread  of  smoke,  announcing  the  arrival  of  the 
Holyhead  packet.  Startled  at  finding  it  so  late,  she  was  thinking, 
with  half -amused  dismay,  of  the  long  length  of  pier  stretching  between 
her  and  home,  when  she  heard  her  name  called,  and  peeping  over  the 
mass  of  rock,  behind  which  she  had  been  sitting,  saw  Dr.  Devereux 
coming  towards  her.    A  moment  more  brought  him  to  her  side. 

"  How  well  you  have  hidden  yourself,"  he  said ;  "  I  was  a  long 
time  looking  for  you." 

''  How  did  you  know  that  I  was  here  ?"  asked  Nora. 

'^  I  saw  you  through  my  glass  walking  along  the  pier.  If  you 
move  a  little,  so  as  to  sit  upon  this  stone,  you  will  be  out  of  reach  of 
the  spray." 

''  I  ought  to  go  home  now,"  said  Nora,  ''  it  is  much  later  than  I 
thought." 

''  Even  if  we  are  a  little  late  for  dinner  we  need  not  mind.  As 
there  is  no  one  to  dine  but  ourselves,  it  cannot  possibly  begin  without 
us.  See,  I  have  brought  your  shawl;  let  me  put  it  on,"  wrapping 
the  soft  woollen  folds  carefully  round  her  as  he  spoke.  "  Now,  you 
will  not  catch  cold." 

"  It  was  very  good  of  you  to  come  all  this  long  way  to  bring  me 
my  shawl,"  said  Nora,  as  she  seated  herself  on  the  stone  he  had 
pointed  out. 

''  I  am  afraid  the  shawl  was  an  after-thought ;  I  saw  it  on  the 
drawing-room  sofa  as  I  passed,  and  thought  you  might  like  to  have 
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it.  No,  I  oame  all  this  long  way,  as  joa  call  it,  because  I  leanted  to 
^peak  to  yoa,  and  I  could  find  no  opportunity  of  doing  so  in  the. 
house." 

He  sat  down  on  the  rocks  at  her  feet,  and  became  apparently  ab- 
sorbed in  watching  the  moyements  of  a  brown-sailed  fishing-boat  as 
she  tacked  to  and  fro.  This  lasted  so  long  that  Nora  felt  certain 
that  whaterer  he  had  to  say  must  be  of  an  unpleasant  naturo.  At 
length  he  broke  the  silence  abruptly. 

"Nora,  I  think  when  first  you  came  to  my  aunt's  you  disliked 
me  very  much." 

"Yes,"  said  Nora,  frankly,  "I  had,  as  I  then  thought,  good 
reason  for  disliking  you ;  I  found  since  that  I  was  mistaken,  and  I  am 
yeiy  sorry  for  my  unreasonable  prejudice." 

"  Then  you  do  not  dislike  me  now  ?" 

"No!  oh,  no." 

"  That  is  something,"  he  said,  half  to  himself.  "  Do  you  think  it 
possible,  Nora,  that  you  could  ever  come  to  like  me?" 

"  I  do  like  you  very  much,"  answered  Nora,  who  did  not  in  the 
least  understand  the  drift  of  his  words. 

He  became  silent  again,  watching  her  serious,  childlike  face,  on 
which  no  consciousness  had  as  yet  dawned  of  the  deep  and  passionate 
feeling  centred  in  herself.    His  next  words  startled  her  a  little. 

"  Nora,  do  you  remember  my  telling  you  about  my  stepmother?" 
she  made  a  sign  of  assent;  "well,  as  I  then  said,  your  face,  and  the 
very  tones  of  your  yoice,  bring  her  so  vividly  bef oro  me,  that  it  seems 
as  if  my  love  for  you  to-day  wero  but  the  old  childish  affection  for  her, 
grown  and  developed  with  my  own  growth,  untilit  has  become  a  man's 
love  instead  of  a  child's.  It  lay  dormant  for  many  years,  to  wake 
again  to  life  the  day  I  saw  you  lying  motionless,  and  apparently 
dying,  in  the  hospital  ward.  I  know  that  I  am  manyyears  olderthan 
you,  and  I  am  not  foolish  enough  to  hope  for  a  return  of  my  own 
feeling ;  but  if  I  thought  that  in  time  to  come  you  could  give  me  bac 
one-tenth  part  of  the  love  I  have  for  you  to-day  it  would  make  me 
very  happy.  Is  thero  any  hope  for  me,  Nora  ?  Do  you  think  you 
could  ever  caro  for  me  enough  to  be  my  wife  ?" 

Nora  had  listened  as  if  in  a  dream.  In  spite  of  her  interest  in 
Dr.  Devereux,  and  her  knowledge  of  the  strange  tie  existing  between 
tiiem,  the  thought  of  him  as  a  possible  lover  for  herself  had  never 
entered  her  head.  Her  ideas  of  love  wero  drawn  more  from  poetiy 
than  from  modem  novels,  and  her  very  respect  and  admiration  for 
Dr.  Deveroux  had  prevented  her  thinking  of  him  as  the  wooer  who 
was  to  beg  for  her  love  as  the  greatest  boon  earth  could  give  him. 
She  turned  towards  him  at  length ;  her  eyes  met  his  uptunied  face, 
moro  like  his  father's  pioturo  than  she  had  ever  yet  seen  it,  and  the 
negative  she  had  been  trying  to  utter  died  upon  her  lips.    Had  not 
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her  childiflh  ideal  of  happineeB  been,  to  be  tha  daugbter  ofrtbe  first 
Boger  Deyerenz  ?  Would  not  the  wi&  of  the  second  bave,  if  possible, . 
a  still  bappier  fate  ?  And  besides,  did  not  bis  love  seem  almost  like 
an  inbeiitcuiee  from  ber  dead  motber  ?  Eog^  saw  ber  hesitation,  and 
took  advantage  of  it. 

«Tell  me,"  said  he,  taking  both  ber  hands^  ''is  these  anyone, 
else?" 

"No!  oh,  no." 

''  Was  there  ever  anyone  else?" 

"Never." 

"  Th«a  let  me  be  the  last,  as  I  am  the  first;    Will  yoiL?" 

"  II  you  wish  it,"  whispered  Nora* 

At  this  moment,  a  larger  wa;ve  and  stconger,  gust  of.  wind  than, 
usual  sent  up  a  doud  of  spray,  which,  obliging  them  to  retreat  hastily 
to  a  higher  point  on  the  breakwater,  put  a  stop  for  the.  moment  to  the 
conversation.  When.  Dr.  Devereox  sgoke  again,  it  was  int  his.  usual 
manner. 

"lam  o&aid  you  are  wet.  thiougb^"  he  said;,  "we  had. better 
make  haste  home — ^the  quick  walk  will  pvevent  your,  oatching  cold." 

He  helped  her  carefully  over  the  stones,  and  when,  ibey  had 
reaehed  lev^  ground,  he  did  not  relinqjaish  her  band,  but .  drew  it 
within  bis  aim.  In.a  few  minutes,.bo9Mver,  some  sudden  resoUeotion. 
made  her  snatch  it  away. 

"  J^T.  Devereux,  I  forgot;  J  auLafiaid  your.aunt^will  be  vez^  much, 
surprised  and  dii^leased." 

"  I  do  not  think  fliie  wilL  Aa]ii.A2m»haB.lost  a^goed-dealof  her 
old  clear-sightedness  if  she  has  not'long  aggr  disoo^eeed.  the.atate^ 
a&irs — as  far,  at  least,  as  I  amoenceiixed." 

"  And  yoiLdo  net^l^nnk  she  will  bevexed?** 

"  I  am^  certain  she  will  not.  Even  if  she^  liked  your  penenaUyai* 
great  deai  less  than  I  know  she  does»  she  would  netbe.  so  unreason*^ 
able  as  to  exiieot  me  to  be  guided  by  hes  wtshesi'in  thiS'r8B£e8fc." 

"  But  Jou^  to  be  guided  by  them — it  would  be,a  most  m^^iater 
ful retomfor. all  her  Mndness  wereX to '' 

"  Finish  your  sentence.  To  many  me  in  opposition  to  bee  wishes  ? 
My  dear  child,  you  need  not  make  yoursell  uneasy  on  that  soore. 
We  will  tell  her.  all  to-marrowy  and  I  know  vecy  i^aUL  what,  her  ajb- 
swer  will  be«  She  and  I  have  maeh  in  common^  and  she«will  imder*- 
stand — ^bdier,.!  am.  afraid,,  than  you  do— -how  ^itirely  my  happiness* 
depends  on  nxy  sueoess  in.  winning,  the. wife  on.  whom  I  have  set  my 
heart.  If.  she  pleads,  my  cause^,  Noia,^  mi^  I  not  conBtder  it  asi 
gained  ?'* 

Wben,.an  bour.later,  N<»a-came  down  to  the  drawing^roem  readjf 
for  dinner,, she  earned  in  Jier  band  the  blue  velvet  case  oontaining  the 
miniature.    Dr;  Devereux,.who  waasitting,by the fire^^a  book  whioh^ 
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he  was  not  reading  in  his  liand^  rose  as  she  entered  and  drew  forward 
a  chair  for  her. 

"  Here  is  something  for  you,"  she  said ;  **  I  intended  this  h)ng  time 
to  give  it  to  you." 

He  opened  the  case  and  looked  at  the  miniature,  glancing  from  it 
to  his  own  reflection  in  the  mirror  with  a  puzzled  expression. 

''  What  is  this  ?"  he  said ;  have  you  been  practising  ihe  axt  of 
portrait-painting  in  secret  ?" 

"HI  had,"  said  Nora,  laughing,  "  I  would  scarcely  have  chosen 
you  as  my  modeL  No,  ihat  is  Ihe  portrait  of  your  father,  which  your 
stepmother  used  to  show  you  when  you  were  a  little  child.  Do  you 
not  remember  speaking  of  it  here  not  very  long  ago  ?" 

"  But  how  did  it  come  into  your  possession  ?"    Then,  as  the  light 
bioike  on  him :  "  Nora,  you  ace  like  my  stepmother-— ean  it  ber  pos* 
sible  that  you  are  r^ated  to  her  in  any  way?" 
"  I  am  her  daughter." 

''Her&utghter!  But  that  cannot  be;  she  died  long"  before yocr 
wesebom." 

"She  did  not,"  answered  Nora.  "Tour  grandmotiier was  mis- 
taken when  ^Le  told  you  that  such  was  the  case.  8he  married  my 
fatlifir  two  or  '&ree  years  after  you  wero.tak^i  from  her^  and  dlie^did. 
not  die  until  last  year." 

"  Bo  yoa  are.  her  daughter.  No  wonder  that  I  loved  you.  But* 
wiij  £d  yon.  nol  tril  ma  of  this  belore  ?"* 

"  I  did  not  like  to  appear  as  if  I  wanted*  to  esta^^islra  dainroit 
yon.  Besides,  I  never  knew  xintil  lal^ely  that  you  believed  my  mother 
dead,  and  I  thought  it  veiy  imkind  ihat  ypu  made  no  attempt  to  find 
her  after  you  grew  up." 

"  H  the  possibility  of  her  being  alive  hadT  once  entered  my  mind, 
I  would  have  moved  heaven  and  earth  to  findher,  but  it  never  occurred 
to  me,  that  my  grandmother  had  deliberately  deceived  me.  How  could 
she  have  been  so  base  ?  " 

"  Perhaps  she  believed  it  herself j'*  said  Nora,  somewhat  dbubtftilly. 

"  No,"  he  answered ;  "  I  can  remember  many  little  things  which 
passed  unnoticed  at  the  time,  but  which  all  point  to  the  one  conclusion. 
Well,  we  must  not  think  too  hardly  of  her;  I  suppose  she  did  it  for 
the  best.  And  did  your  mother  believe  that  I  had  f orgottwi  her  ? "  he 
asked,  after  a  moment's  pause. 

"  She  seldom  spoke  either  of  you  or  of  your  father.  I'leamed  most 
of  the  little  that  I  do  know  of  her  first  marriage  from  an  old  servant 
after  her  death.  But  I  have  something  else  which  you  will  like  to 
see — your  father's  books,  with  his  name  and  marginal  notes  in  his  own 
handwriting." 

"  Are  those  the  books  the  study  of  which  you  one  day  said  had 
formed  the  chief  part  of  your  education?^ 
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''Yes;  I  fell  in  lore  with  your  fatiier's  picture  wlien  I  was  ten  years 
old,  and  afterwards,  when  I  came  across  his  books,  I  read  and  re-read 
them  for  his  sake." 

''  Beally,  Nora,  it  seems  that  yon  are  the  possessor  of  all  I  most 
coyeted.  I  am  g^ad  I  did  not  know  it  sooner,  as  you  might  have' 
doubted  the  disinterestedness  of  my  affection." 

''  Shall  I  write  to  Mrs.  Brennan  and  tell  her  to  send  me  the  books?" 

''  No,  you  and  I  will  go  together  to  Knockartela  before  very  long, 
and  you  shall  show  me  the  books,  and  many  things  besides.  I  want  to 
see  iie  place — ^for  your  mother's  sake  as  well  as  for  your  own." 

One  erening,  towards  the  end  of  the  following  summer,  the  little 
pailour  at  Knockartela  was  as  gay  as  flowers  and  sunshine  oould  make 
it  in  honour  of  the  bride  and  bridegroom,  who  had  come  there  in  the 
course  of  ilieir  wedding  trip.  In  the  deep  window-seat  was  Boger, 
surrounded  by  his  father's  books,  which  he  was  eagerly  examining, 
while  Nora  stood  at  the  table,  busy  with  the  cups  and  saucers.  Mrs. 
Brennan,  who  had  just  brought  in  the  tea-tray,  stood  a  moment,  look- 
at  them  with  beaming  eyes. 

"Well,  Miss  Nora,  and  Master  Roger,"  she  said,  "time  once  gone 
can  nerer  come  back,  or  I'd  fancy  this  was  flye-and-twenly  years  ago, 
and  that  you  were  your  father  and  mother  just  come  home  from  their 
wedding  trip.  You're  just  such  another  couple  as  they  were.  I  hope 
you  will  have  a  longer  life  together  than  they  had;  I  can  hardly  wish  you 
a  better  or  a  happier  one." 

THE  BND. 


THE  SEED  OF  UFE. 

A  S017NET  FOB  ASH-WSDNESDAY. 
BT  BTHIL  TAME. 

BOW  down,  0  flesh  of  mine!  for  dust  thou  art, 
And  into  dust  shalt  soon  return  again : 
Then,  till  these  blessed  Forty  Days  depart, 

Stretched,  victim-like,  beneath  the  soul's  disdain. 
Bight  cheerfully  thy  peevish  whims  restrain, 

Endure  the  fast,  the  penitential  smart : 
0  comrade  frail !  I  bid  thee  not  complain. 

But  keep  a  hidden  gladness  in  thy  heart. 
And  why  ?    Because  this  heart,  at  Paschal-tide, 

Shall  be  of  Life  Itself  the  living  nest ; — 
Within  this  breast,  by  penance  purified, 

The  Pledge  of  Immortality  will  rest. 
A  fleeting  doom  those  ashes  iypifled — 

"  Who  eats,  shall  live," — so  runs  the  Promise  blest. 
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6BEAT  neiSH  SimOEONS. 

BT  B.  D.  MAPOraiB,  IC.D. 

rv. — ^Thb  Fox7in>BB8  OF  St.  Yjxcssj^b  Hobpixal. 

This  Order  of  the  Irish  Sisters  of  Charity  was  founded  in  1818  by  Mrs. 
Aikenhead;  and  during  every  one  of  the  sixty  years  which  have 
since  elapsed,  the  objects  of  their  beneficent  and  devoted  labours  have 
increased  in  number  and  extent.  The  Sisters,  having  from  their  first 
foundation^  visited  constantly  the  existing  hospitals  of  Dublin,  and 
finding  the  number  of  beds  insufficient,  being  one  for  every  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  of  the  population,  while  it  was  in  Paris  one  for  one 
hundred  and  eighty-two,  they  determined  to  establish  another  infirmary, 
and  several  ladies  were  sent  to  reside  in  ''  La  Piti^ ''  and  ''  Les  Enfans 
Malades,''  and  there  acquire  the  best  modes  of  caring  the  sick. 

The  institution,  appropriately  named  after  the  illustrious  St.  Yin- 
cent  de  Paid,  who  had  founded  **  La  Piti6  "  and  three  other  Parisian 
hospitals,  was  opened  January  23rd,  1834.  Space  permits  me  to 
notice  but  one  early  fruit  of  the  Sisters'  pious  labours.  In  a  few 
years  they  reported  that  in  the  ''homes  of  those  who  had  been  their 
inmates  they  had  seen  with  pleasure  the  simple  luxuries  of  cleanliness 
and  wholesome  fare  supersede  the  long-prevailing  habits  of  slovenli- 
ness and  intemperance.  They  have  spared  no  pains  to  render  the 
hospital  subservient  to  the  broad  principle  of  Christian  charity  which 
knows  in  its  objects  no  distinction  of  creed  or  country,  and  measures 
the  daims  of  tiie  affiicted  only  by  the  degrees  of  their  suffering  or 
danger."  They  desired  to  admit  infectious  cases  but  had  to  defer  to 
the  fears  of  the  inmates  of  the  fashionable  district  in  which  they  had 
located  themselves. 

A  few  years  before  this,  in  1831,  Dr.  O'Ferrall  had  been  called  to 
attend  Mrs.  Aikenhead,  whose  life  was  jeopardised  by  spinal  disease, 
and  it  was  felt  that  she  owed  its  prolongation  for  twenty-seven  years 
to  his  skOL  He  aided  largely  in  the  establishment  of  St.  Yincent's, 
and  was  at  first  the  sole  medical  officer.  In  a  few  months,  Dr.  Bel- 
liugham  was  added  to  the  staff  on  the  recommendation  of  Archbishop 
Murray.  The  career  of  these  good  and  eminent  surgeons  seems 
worthy  of  record,  because,  while  the  characters  and  opportunities  of 
no  two  men  could  have  been  more  unlike,  they  possessed  in  common 
qualities  to  the  highest  degree — ^industry  and  love  of  their  calling  for 
its  own  sake. 

Joseph  Michael  CFerrall  was  bom,  in  1790,  in  Exchequer-street. 
HIb  father  was  oi  humble  rank,  having  been  connected  with  the  em- 
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plqyment  from  which  surgeiy  was  just  divoroed ;  his  mother  a  lady  of 
vefinement  and  great  beauty.  Having  become  a  Catholic,  she  had 
been  cast  forth,  pennikas  aad  friflpdlfws,  ifcom  the  house  of  her 
Protestant  relatives,  in  Harcouit-street ;  but  shortly  afterwards  she 
was  married  in  St.  Teresa's  Ohurdi,  Clarendon-street — ^the  good  Car- 
melites having  found  for  her  an  honest,  though  lowly  protector.  Of 
these  clergyman  OTanall  was  throughout  life  the  especial  proUgi^ 
and  one  of  them,  the  late  Bishop  Whelan,  was  his  school-fellow,  life- 
long friend,  and  finally  his  executor.  It  h&  believed  that  they  ware 
educated  by  Samuel  Whyte  of  Qxafton-dtreet,  who  had  had  such  famous 
pupils  as  Eichard  Brinsley  Sheridan  and  Thomas  Moore.  Mrs.  OTer- 
rall  in  a  few  years  became  a  widow,  but  she  strove  to  educate  highly 
her  two  sons  and  her  daughter.  The  eldest  son  was  an  excellent 
English  and  French  schola]:,  and,  until  his  sight  fculed,  was  a  constant 
student  of  every  medical  publication  in  the  latter  language.  The 
younger  son,  Simon  Ansley  Ferrall,  was  called  to  the  English  Bar  in 
1835,  and  published  an  important  work — ''  Parliamentaiy  Law  relating 
to  the  House  of  Commons."    London,  1837,  pp.  446. 

Dr.  OTerrall  did  not  study  medicine  until  he  was  twenty-five, 
having  for  some  previous  years  supported  himself,  procured  education 
for  his  brother  and  sister,  and  saved  the  money  needed  for  entering 
the  profession,  by  working  as  a  derk  in  the  Blackpits  Distillery.  The 
apprentice-fee — at  least  150  guineas — ^he  paid  to  James  Bivers  in  1815 ; 
but  he  was  shortly  transferred  to  Carmichael,  at  the  Bichmond  Hospi- 
tal. He  wisely  avoided  the  cheaper  mode  of  beginning  by  being  an 
apothecary's  drudge.  This  position  was  in  Lrdand  as  lowly  as  in 
England,  where  Crabbe,  the  future  poet,  shared  the  stableboy's  bed 
during  his  medical  apprenticeship.  Hir  most  bitter  verses  paint  the 
parish  doctor.  O'Ferrall's  name  first  appears  in  the  Lecture  Boll  of  the 
College  of  Surgeons  with  such  great  teachers  as  B.  Dease,  Colles,  and 
Cheyne,  and  with  many  remarkable  fellow-pupils — Jones  Quain,  f 0(r 
example.  He  was  a  favourite  pupil  of  C.  H.  Todd,  who  at  that  time 
worked  in  a  small  dissecting-room  near  the  Hardwicke  Hospital,  and 
also  in  the  College  School.  Li  181d,  Dease  having  perished  by  a  dis- 
secting wound,  Todd  was  elected  Professor  of  Anatomy,  Physiology, 
and  Surgery,  but  died  young,  leaving  sons,  who  became  famous  in 
medicine,  archeBology,  and  the  Church;  namely.  Dr.  Todd  of  King's  Col- 
lege, London;  Professor  Todd  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin;  and  the  Bev. 
W.  G.  Todd,  recently  deceased,  formerly  a  Protestant  clergyman,  the 
Founder  of  the  Catholic  orphani^  at  Blackheath,  London.  The  late 
Professor  B.  W.  Smith  told  me  CFerraJl  resided  in  the  Bichmond 
Hiospital  for  five  yfears— a  fact  which  attests  both  his  zeal  and  the 
respect  his  teachers  had  for  him.  This  feelingwas  shared  by  his  fellow- 
students;  one  of  them,  the  Yenerable  Dr.  Benson,  describes  bim  as  one 
of  the  'most  observant,  sell-reliant,  and  gentlemanly  members  of  the 
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jdaai.  fttBcb^  'the  GdHege  of  fim^gfeons^'in  Ifidl,  be  '<viaB  irifiiiii  *twT> 
*7enB  '«leeted  bgribalkit  «» -a  jiiiaixtbesr,  leb  name  being  registared  as 
*''  Asndl."  .All  greatiOEien  bare  -flienr  waahneBseB;  bis  was  tbe  dfiBxie 
ix>  impsofeiqioa  bis  patnmjmic.  !I3ie  DnlQin  Direotoiy,  1886,  des- 
cnboog  Ae  JCaben  defiantly  NoribOiioulaF-ToaHy  sets  down  as  surgeon 
''Mr.  FennU;''  bat  forfiier  on  aimoimMs  Ibat  '<  Mr.  Fatrell"  will  treat 
aerrfalona  eawB-on  Tneadi^  andlPridays.  Later  IMiectoiieB  spell  bis 
mme  as  ''SercHl.''  EinaQy  Fezrall  prodnoed  a  specimen  at  tbe  Patbo- 
logioal  Sodety  on  Jannaiy  15, 1842,  and  tint  day  week  appeared  again 
AS  CHFerralL  Xbe  prontmciatzon  of  the  name  wbiob  gratified  bim  most 
WBstbateKporeMxveofnnivieiBalsaperiarity,  ''Overall."  ISiese cbangee 
of  name  mi^ke  it  diffimtltto  bant  oat  bis  writings  inTarious  periodicals. 
In  ibis  Maisnan  deSaiKii6,  wx&  Sir  A.  OladEe  as  pbjsiciaa,  and  Oaxmichael 
«8  eonaatting  ^orgeon,  be  woorked  well,  and  collected  materials  for  bis 
£r8t  and  vexy  aUe  essays.  As  early  as  1832  be  entered  tbe  Boyal  Irisb 
Ajoademy ;  aoid  ao  long  did  be  bold  bis  wisb  for  bonorazy  titles  tbat  in 
1860 — wbsin  over  seventy — ^be  was  eooaminedfor  tbe  Licence  of  tbe  Col- 
lege of  Fbysieians.  We  are  told  of  astOl  older  candidate  in  tbe  London 
Collie,  Ibr.  Beareon,  wbo,  in  bis  dgbtietbyear,  studied  for  admission, 
and  died  wbile  reading  Azetflsae — tbat  Greek  classic  being  included  in 
tbe  C0U190. 

For  tbe  fixst  ten  ypears  xA  bis  service  at  St.  Vincent's,  O'Ferrall 
warked  wifb  nmaziTig  indostzy,  ozamining  Ibe  i^^ptoms  of  every 
patient,  and  atodying  doeely  the  morbid  results  in  every  fatal  case,  in 
tbe  aonvenient  pathdogioal  tbeatre  wbibb  be  designed.  He  was  an 
asdant  bedside  ieaober,  azranging  tbe  pupils  in  pairs,  a  junior  and  a 
senior,  wbo  mntually  aided  eacb  other  in  case-taking,  and  in  suggest- 
ing*the  diagnosis  in  eaob  instance.  On  tbe  foundation  of  tbe  Fatbo- 
logieal  fiooiely  in  18S8,  be  was  placed  on  the  Council,  soon  became 
Yice-I^rasident,  and  was  tbe  most  frequent  contributor  to  it.  His  com- 
nmmflaiions  -there,  like  bis  essays,  were  learned,  dear,  and  logical, 
.eRiiig,peibaps,  in  ofver'^minutenesB  and  egotism.  Like  Btiffon,  wbo  re- 
wrote bis  ''  Las  Epoques^'  elorven  times,  transcription  and  revision  were 
uleimiinn  to  ^I'm. 

His  fecial />f^  was  tbe  pveoise  discovery  of  Ibe  ailment,  which  in 
later  yeam  be  nsxttdly  establidied  by  tbe  sense  of  touch,  and  many  a 
limb  waa  saved  by  bis  having  fonnd  deep-seated  matter  or  swellings 
aaaily  removed.  In  1860,  Dr.  Stokes  termed  him  a  '^master  of  diag- 
noos;"  and,  indeed,  be  mi^^  be  said  to  fulfil  tiie  Johnsonian  defini- 
tion of  a  genios,  '^amind  cf  large  powers,  accidentally  detaonined  in 
aoBie  paiticular  direction." 

He  partuflobtdy  exoeUed  -in  ibe  identification  ti£  tnmours,  tbe 
mast  difficult  ^aobjeot  wbiob  medicine  or  suzgeiry  o&rs.  One  most 
4m^tvuA  jastaawe  aedoands  to  .bis  ekilly  but,  it  nniat  be  tsonfessed, 
notio  JuB  aSmakg  in  vegard  to  ^be  dbdings  of  oihaiB.    In  October, 
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1844,  Bdlingbam  admitted  a  patient  for  the  performance  of  aa 
operation  wHoh  erety  leading  surgeon  in  Dublin  had  declared  to  be 
necessaiy.  O'Ferrall  was  in  England,  but  on  his  return  examined 
the  case  alone.  He  did  not  attend  the  consultation  which  was  held 
just  before  the  operation  was  to  begiui  but  sent  a  short  message  to  his 
colleague,  declaring  that  the  case  was  one  of  cancer  of  vital  organs, 
and  that  any  interference  was  out  of  the  question.  Partly  because  of 
the  weight  which  should  attach  to  any  dictum  of  O'Ferrall  and  because 
the  poor  patient  had  become  suddenly  weak,  the  operation  was  put  off. 
In  a  few  days  death  occurred.  With  that  candour  which  prompts 
truthful  men  to  confess  mistakes — and  mistakes  have  advanced  oar 
difficult  sdenoe  nearly  as  much  as  successes — ^Bellingham  brought  the 
specimens  to  the  Surgical  Society,  and  called  on  O'Ferrall  to  make 
Imown,  for  the  first  time,  the  reasons  on  which  he  had  grounded  his 
opinions.  In  a  lengthy  speech  of  great  ability,  he  advanced  several 
negative  reasons,  and  said  he  depended  mainly  on  the  bloodless  aspect 
of  the  sufferer  and  on  minute  examinations  and  measurements  of  the 
tumour.  When  urged  to  explain  his  absence  from  the  final  consul- 
tation for  the  declaration  of  his  views,  he  only  replied  "he  did  not 
think  it  prudent  to  make  his  opinions  on  the  subject  generally  known 
before."  He  ran  the  risk  of  gaining  a  triumph  with  the  penalties  of 
another's  surgical  mischanoe  and  a  patient's  hastened  death. 

I  became  acquainted  with  O'Ferrall,  in  1859,  through  having  been 
one  night  called  to  see  a  patient  of  his  who  lived  in  the  house  next  to 
mine.  At  this  period,  he  had  almost  wholly  lost  his  sight,  which  he 
often  attributed  to  over-use  of  his  ejes  in  reading.  By  concentrating 
his  visual  organs  for  a  few  seconds  on  the  object,  he  had  some  sight, 
and  by  means  of  a  slit  in  a  card,  could  read  printed  matter  line  after 
line  very  slowly.  He  would  find  his  way  to  the  sick  room  by  the  aid 
of  what  may  be  termed  a  tactile  cane ;  and,  with  the  assistance  of  any 
one  who  would  truly  recount  the  phenomena  of  the  case,  would  make  a 
diagnosis,  and  promptly  advise  treatment,  which  were  never  f  aUacious. 
Without  such  aid  his  mistakes  were  often  ludicrous.  His  memozy  was 
well  and  fully  stored,  and  his  judgment  never  erred.  For  example, 
take  a  prognosis  of  his  in  regard  to  the  plugging  of  important  vessels 
by  dots  carried  from  elsewhere,  when  that  was  a  very  new  subject. 
It  is  noteworthy  that  this  common  and  fatal  result  was  foreshadowed 
in  1680  by  John  Locke,  M.  D.,  the  metaphysician,  who,  in  a  letter  to 
Sir  Hans  Sloane,  says:  ^'Polypuses  in  the  blood-vesseb  are  found  so 
frequently,  that,  I  think,  they  would  deserve  to  be  treated  of  as  a  par- 
ticular disease  if  there  were  collections  enough  of  their  histozy  and 
symptoms  to  build  any  theory  on,  and  lay  a  foundation  for  their  cure.'' 
I  consulted  O'Ferrall  in  the  case  of  a  country  gentleman  in  whom  a 
varicose  vein  in  the  leg  had  suddenly  become  hard  and  tender.  He 
warned  the  friends  that  instantaneous  death  was  likely  within  a  few 
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monfhB  from  Uooldng  of  the  oirotilation  tibrougli  the  limgs.  About 
elereoL  weeks  afterwards^  while  standing  at  a  fair,  the  patient  dropped 
dead  with  symptoms  which  fully  corroborated  his  opinion.  His  doings 
in  the  dark  really  exceed  those  of  the  famous  blind  Ftof essor  Saunder- 
eon.  I  have  often  seen  him  perform  important  operations,  using  a 
very  thick-backed  knife  for  the  skin  and  his  fingers  only  for  the  deeper 
tissues.  It  will  be  readily  belieyed  that  his  prescriptions  showed  a 
yezy  peculiar  caligtaphy,  and  for  the  last  few  years  of  his  practice  he 
took  (or,  it  must  be  confessed,  pretended  to  take)  notes  for  any  com- 
pounder to  whom  he'  afterwards  gave  directions.  light  and  shade 
were  much  the  same  to  him,  so  he  kept  his  study  dark,  and  his  clients 
wetre  kept  ignorant  of  his  blindness.  About  this  time  he  was  consulted 
by  many  persons  in  the  highest  ranks  of  society,  and  my  most  painful 
memory  is  of  the  time  these  interviews  occupied,  for,  although  coming 
on  pressing  business  as  his  colleague,  I  had  to  spend  many  a  tedious 
half -hour  in  the  waiting-room  at  Merrion-square,  North.  His  receipts 
from  practice  were  not  half  what  he  could  have  made  them  by  the  help 
of  an  assistant  who,  besides  safely,  would  have  secured  more  economy 
of  time.  His  success  very  much  depended  on  the  patient  hearing 
he  gave  every  client,  who  left  with  the  conviction  that  his  case  was 
thoroughly  understood.  Even  when  a  physician,  with  the  rapidity 
of  observation  which  habit  gives,  has  grasped  all  the  features  of  the 
malady,  the  sufferer  will  often  expect  him  to  expend  further  time. 

In  the  examination  by  touch  of  hospital  patients,  he  was  indeed 
**  slow  but  sure,"  but  by  no  means  outq>oken  of  his  opinions.  If  a 
leading  question  were  put,  he  would  sometimes  glance  furtively  as  if 
the  interrogator  had  meant  to  steal  his  brains,  and  walk  away  without 
a  word.  During  one  of  those  tedious,  mysterious,  and  silent  manual 
examiTiations  one  of  the  students  of  the  class,  strongly  imbued  with  the 
spirit  of  Wallace,  involuntarily  sung  out :  "  Oh,  whisper  what  thou 
f  eelest,"  &c.  Yesalius  used  to  say  that  an  anatomist  when  even  blind- 
folded should  be  able  to  recognise  every  point  on  the  most  complex 
bone.  O'Ferrall  did  more,  for  in  the  living  patient  his  fingers  made 
him  familiar  with  any  structure  they  could  reach.  He  frequently  and 
f<»cibly  dwelt  on  the  indivisibiliiy  of  medicine  and  surgezy,  remarking 
that  he  who  has  most  carefully  observed  the  alterations  wrought  by 
diseases  of  visible  parts,  will  most  easily  comprehend  analogous  changes 
in  internal  organs.  He,  even  before  his  failing  sight  fitted  him  more 
for  physic  than  surgery,  always  assumed  the  mixed  title  of  medical 
adviser  to  St.  Vincent's,  prefixing  the  word  ''  chief"  or  '^first,"  unneces- 
sarily, for  there  were  only  two — Bellingham  always  used  the  name  of 
"surgeon." 

His  private  character  was  of  the  highest  type;  as  a  son  and  a 
brother  he  was  unexcelled;  but  it  was  his  lot  to  have  lacked  the  soft- 
ening and  ennobling  influences  of   the  dearer  relationships.    The 
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ambitioiL  vUcli  ludmaied  Hb  estUdrcajreor  wm  to  irainBtatoliift  moOuGC 
in  ihe  flodal  portion  she  had  proviouflty  ocotqoiML  Wk«&  old  «ge 
came  lie  would 

*'  With  lenient  arte  extend  a  mother's  brea(2i» 
Make  lexig:noY  smile  and  smooth  the  bed  of  dittfll^ 
Ixplore  tiw  thottght,  etpUin  the  ading  egr^ 
And  iMef  awhile  ana  paMBt  tern  the  sfcy."* 

She  died^  lA  1840,  ia  Mb  house  mBuUand-Bquare;  lib  sonow  was  most 
profound^  and  only  alleviated  "by  those  true  remedies— religion  and 
uaooftttiuy  study.  lu  earlier  and  poorer  days  lie  was  most  generous, 
and  his  subsequent  parsimony  grew  out  of  Iik  being  teased  for  advice 
or  oharily  by  those  who  he  thought  had  wasted  their  time  and  money 
ML  other  oonsultants«  Of  all  doctors  (would  there  were  iome  other  more 
emelrnHvie  y§t  %m^ying  name,  like  medideti  for  example)  BadcIifPe  was  the 
most  avaricious  in  taking,  the  most  princely  in  giving — O'Ferrall  eired 
ia  the  opposite  ways.  They  were  equa%unlucl^  with  regard  to  matri- 
monial proposals. 

According  to  the  accurate  memory  and  good  taste  of  a  lady  who 
knew  him  w^,  it  appears  that  when  aged  about  thirty  he  was  strikingly 
handsomOi  with  bright,  intellectual  eyes  and  dear  complexion — such  a 
person  as  the  portrait  in  the  hospital  hall  represents.  In  later  years 
his  appearance  with  big  wig  and  high-collared  coat  was  more  that  of 
a  doctor  of  the  last  centuiy.  He  saw  no  examples  for  other  fashions ; 
for  his  wish  to  hide  his  defective  vision  prevented  his  walking  about. 
^  As  to  pleasures  and  occupations  outside  his  profession,  O'FerralTs  re- 
souroes  were  few.  At  home  he  was  fond  of  the  society  of  literary, 
artistic,  or  musical  friends,  and  his  annual  and  sole  recreation  consisted 
in  a  few  weeks'  stay  in  London,  where  he  was  a  welcome  guest  with 
Brodie  and  other  philosophical  surgeons,  or  in  a  circuit  of  a  few  Con- 
tinental watering-places.  Of  the  most  extended  of  these  tours.  Dr. 
Aldridge,  with  whom  he  travelled,  wrote  a  pleasant  sketch  in  1857. 
Afterwards  he  preferred  our  native  spas  at  Lisdoonvama,  and  gained 
much  relief  for  tiie  dyspepsia  with  irritability  of  temper  which  his 
enforced  sedentary  habits  had  engendered.  In  1867,  his  fatal  ailment 
began  with  partial  pfdsy  of  the  right  leg,  and  by  August,  1868,  it  had 
developed  into  almost  complete  loss  of  power  with  horrid  pains.  At 
that  time  he  begged  me  to  proceed  to  London  to  consult  with  physicians 
famous  in  such  cases,  who  only  confirmed  the  opinion  that  the  case  was 
a  rapid  and  hopeless  disease  of  the  spinal  cord.  On  December  23, 
1868,  while  the  late  Surgeon  Hamilton  and  I  sat  by  his  bedside,  it 
might  be  said  he  died  by  lines  rather  than  by  inches — one  by  one  the 
muscles  of  the  chest  palsied^  and  breathing  most  gradually  ceased. 
Two  hours  before  death,  his  mind  being  most  active,  I  witnessed  a 

^  l^ope^s  Bpistle  to  Br.  Arbuthnot. 
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^oenmeiit  IrMt^  d&posed  of  the  oonfliderable  f<9rtime  lie  Bad  ao^^&ed. 
Two  yetETB  sabsequentlj  tibie  greater  part  -was  -willed  by  IGssO'Femdly 
feTfilling  liis  oftai-expreeied  desire  to  benefit  die  gfieat  imCitittdon  to 
whioth  he  had  devoted  his  whole  life.  In  aooordaxtee  with  hia  wiah,  &e 
remaixia  were  removed  on  de  28tii  to  St.  TeareBa's  Chnzdiy  Garandon- 
etxee^  and  the  following  morning  therein  interred,  &  great  number  ef 
cfttr  leaffiag'  citizens  being  preeent. 

This  reference  to  one  mnnifoent  donor  reminds  me  thai  Ae  gene^ 
TOBiiy  of  another — my  friend,  the  late  M.  B.  Mnllins  {who  had  been 
an  apprentice  of  Sir  W.  Lawrence)— is  henoeforwaid  to  bear  fruit— ^ 
splendid  building,  ayailable  for  the  recovering  patients  of  ofiiar  hospi- 
tals, having  been  added  to  St.  Yincent's  Oonvalesoent  Home^  Bla^- 
Tock. 

This  IS  not  the  place  to  toll  of  the  striMng  or  original  observations 
in  surgeij  or  medicine  which  O'Ferrall  made,  but  those  who  are  orwere 
St.  Tinoemfs  men  may  well  remember  them,  and  fed  proud  of  A1t«# 
Mater.  Q3ieirnumber  is  abottt  109.  His  first  essay  appeared  in  the 
JBSmbwrigih  Jowmaly  July,  1831,  tiiere  being  then  no  Irish  medical 
periodicaL  That  this  was  not  for  want  of  able  writers  or  good 
materials  is  proved  by  that  very  monthly  number,  for  it  eontains 
Temar kable  articles  by  Oorrigan,  Stokes,  Maurice  OoUis,  and  Browne, 
of  Dublin.  He  afterwards  contributed  almost  exclusively  to  the 
Dublin  Medicai  Journal,  and  the  JDubUn  Hospitd  OcmatU.  He  was  vezy 
fertile  of  practical  expedients,  which  were  often  so  simple,  that  people 
wondered  they  had  not  been  tiiought  of  before.  For  instance,  he 
would  raise  limbs  or  tumours,  condemned  to  removal,  for  hours  before, 
to  drain  out  blood  and  save  its  flow  while  the  operation  was  being 
done^  Again,  a  large  swelling  in  the  f  oreann  was  believed  by  many 
surgeons  to  require  amputation,  on  the  ground  that  it  moved  when  the 
wrist  was  bent  to  and  fro,  and  was,  therefore,  imbedded  in  the  muscles. 
By  causing  the  patient  to  grasp  a  ball,  O'Ferrall  showed  that  the 
musdes  were  free,  and  that  the  movements  of  the  tumour  were  due  to 
Die  alternate  stretehing  and  relaxing  of  the  strong  sheath  over  them. 
TTpon  the  division  of  this  structure  the  tumour  was  easily  turned  out. 
He  was  in  some  ways  rather  timid,  and  abandoned  the  operation  he 
bad  invented  for  curing  varicose  veins  through  dread  of  eiysipelas, 
the  same  bugbear  which  made  Sir  A.  Oooper  postpone  the  removal  of 
a  wen  from  the  head  of  Oeorge  lY.,  for  years.  His  name  will  ever 
remain  connected  with  a  beautiful,  smooth  socket  round  the  eye,  which 
be  discovered  in  1841.  It  was,  no  doubt,  alluded  to  by  previous 
writers,  but  O'Ferrall  first  explained  its  many  uses  and  its  relations  to 
the  surgery  of  the  part. 

O'Bryen  Bellingham  was  the  son  of  the  late  Sir  Alan  Bellingham; 
and  brother  of  the  present  baronet.    The  name  is  derived  from  aplaee 
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in  Northumberland,  and  the  family  can  be  traced  back  in  a  direct  line 

to  the  time  of  the  Conqueror.    By  the  marriage  of  the  present  heir, 

since  his  oonyeraion  to  the  Oatholic  Faith,  to  the  daughter  of  the  Eail 

of  Gainsborough,  their  blood  is  intermingled  widi  one  of  the  noblest 

Engliflh  houses.    Dr.  Bdllingham  was  bom,  December  12,  1805.    At 

Feinaigle's  famous  school,  (now  the  Aldborough  Barracks)  he  was 

educated,  and  so  proud  was  that  celebrated  teacher  of  his  pupil  that 

he  had  a  marble  bust  of  him  sculptured  while  he  was  in  his  fifteenth 

year.      Haying  been  apprenticed  to  James   Duggan,  he  attended 

Jervis-street  Hospital  and  the  College  of  Surgeons  School.    In  1822, 

his  name  first  appears  among  the  207  pupils  on  that  year's  roll,  and  he 

obtained  his  diploma  in  1828.    He  then  studied  in  Edinburgh  under 

such  illustrious  teachers  as  Alison,  Hope,  Monro,  and  Ohristison,  who 

still  surviyes,  and  graduated  in  1830.      Elected  a  member  of  our 

College,  in  1833,  none  was  eyer  more  deyoted  to  her  interests.    He 

had  been  for  some  years  one  of  the  pharmacy  examiners  when  the 

Ftofeesorship  of  Botany  was  established.     Although  he  had  such 

worthy  competitors  as  Neligan  and  Mitchell,  he  was  chosen  unanimously 

for  the  new  chair,  still  retaining  the  examinership.     In  1860,  he 

resigned  the  professorship,  and  was  elected  a  surgical  examiner,  and, 

on  the  death  of  Bumley,  became  the  chairman  of  the  court    For  many 

years  he  also  acted  most  earnestly  as  the  Honorary  Librarian  of  the 

College  and  Secretaiy  of  the  Surgical  Socieiy. 

In  St.  Vincent's,  from  1835,  he  laboured  most  assiduously  till  the 
year  of  his  death,  and  although  he  resided  at  a  great  distance 
(63  Eccles-street),  nine  o'clock  always  found  him  at  his  post.  In  1850, 
he  moyed  to  19  iKildare-street,  so  as  to  be  within  easy  distance  of  the 
two  institutions  which  diyided  his  affections  beyond  home.  He  enjoyed 
far  too  few  ya^tions,  and  his  constant  application  no  doubt  contributed 
towards  his  lamentably  early  death.  The  columns  of  the  Medical 
Pre99  attest  his  industry  as  a  clinical  lecturer  and  writer,  often 
original,  and  always  displaying  the  learned  and  judicious  practitioner, 
ready  to  test  any  innoyation  fairly  promising.  Most  of  the  reviews  in 
ihat  journal  came  from  his  busy  pen,  but  of  medico-political  articles 
he  jieyer  contributed  a  line,  if  a  masterly  refutation  of  honuBopathic 
doctrines  ( 1 839)  be  expected.  He  foresaw  the  withering  of  this  siddy, 
parasitic  plant,  which  eyen  the  recent  praises  of  Lord  Cairns  could  not 
giye  sap  to.  As  a  speaker  he  was  dear  and  argumentatiye,  neyer 
egotistical,  and  always  brief;  for  some  years  before  his  death  he 
suffered  from  a  scaniy  supply  of  saliya  and  dzynees  of  the  mouth,  and 
eyery  three  or  four  minutes  would  pause  for  ashort  interval.  He  had 
a  low  yoice  of  almost  womanly  sweetness. 

Of  Bellingham's  character  it  is  difficult  to  pronounce  a  fitting 
eulogy.  He  was  towards  all  men  courteous  and  generous,  and  if  he 
entered  into  any  controyersy  it  was  to  elicit  truth,  neyer  to  gain  a 
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penonal  trinmpli.  One  who  knew  him  best,  now  ike  Nestor  of  our 
profession,  said  to  me  lately:  ''If  any  man  disagreed  with  Bellingham, 
rely  on  it  that  man  must  have  been  in  the  wrong."  The  professional 
differences  between  him  and  O'Ferrall  were  not/  however,  nnfmitfnl 
of  good,  for  they  spurred  both  to  exertion.  Edmund  Burke  tells  us, 
"  He  that  wrestles  with  us  strengthens  our  nerves  and  sharpens  our 
skill,  our  antagonist  is  thus  our  helper.''  His  appearance  was 
eminently  intellectual  and  aristocratio,  as  may  be  judged  from  Kirk's 
bust,  by  which  the  College  of  Surgeons  honours  his  memory.  It  has 
beoL  lately  weU  photographed  by  dbancellor .  Just  as  his  health  failed,, 
a  high-class  private  practice  was  attracted  to  him,  his  ability  and 
industiy  telling  surely  but  slowly  because  he  was  so  imselfish  and 
retiring. 

In  1855  he  underwent,  by  the  loving  hands  of  Gusack,  Crampton^ 
and  Fleming,  a  serious  operation  which  prolonged  life  and  lessened 
pain  for  a  while.  In  April,  1857,  I  saw  him  for  the  last  time  at  the 
Surgical  Society  exhibiting  a  diseased  specimen  which  he  had  just 
obtained  at  St.  Tincent's.  His  wasted  appearance  showing  that 
recovezy  was  not  to  be  hoped  for,  excited  the  most  profound  sorrow. 
He  soon  after  retired  to  his  brother's  castle,  and  peacefully  passed 
away  on  October  11,  1857.  Up  to  the  very  day  of  his  death  he 
occupied  himself  in  revising  the  last  pages  of  his  great  work  on 
**  Diseases  of  the  Heart,"  which  was  issued  a  few  days  after  the  author 
was  laid  in  the  family  tomb  at  Oastlebellingham.  In  reviewing  this 
book,  a  writer  who  knew  the  author  most  intimately,  remarked :  **  In 
him  were  combined  the  most  gentle  disposition,  the  most  perfect 
freedom  from  envy  or  gmle,  with  the  utmost  integrity  of  conduct,  and 
most  accomplished  manners.  Few  men  have  undergone  greater 
annoyances,  the  offspring  of  professional  jealousy  in  his  inferiors,  and 
few,  few  indeed,  would  have  borne  them  with  such  a  Christian  spirit. 
It  was  in  his  painful  and  fatal  ilness  that  the  noble  mind  of  Dr. 
BeUingham  shone  forth  with  such  lustre— -he  met  excruciating  pain 
with  resignation,  death  without  fear."  As  evidence  of  the  fond  esteem 
in  which  his  patients  held  him,  there  might  be'  quoted,  if  space 
allowed,  a  f eding,  memorial  poem,  written  by  one  of  the  Loretto 
aisterl^pod. 

From  boyhood  BeUingham  was  a  naturalist,  and  has  left  behind 
him  the  records  of  works  which  in  itself  would  make  a  solid  reputation. 
In  1838,  he  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Dublin  Natural  History 
Society.  His  papers  in  the  Idth  and  14th  volumes  of  the  ''  Annals  of 
Natuxid  History,"  the  Medieal  JPreu,  and  the  address  at  the  scientific 
meeting  of  the  College  of  Surgeons,  April  3,  1839,  treat  in  a 
most  able  and  exhaustive  manner  of  ihe  generation,  classification, 
and  practical  relations  of  entosoa,  or  the  parasites  which  trespass  in 
the  bodies  of  man  and  lower  animals.    Such  meetings,  open  to  an 
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i^reciatiTe  lay  audience,  might  be  well  revived.  These  eesays  form 
to  this  day  the  standard  reference,  identifying  and  describing  inaveij 
full  and  onginal  manner,  thousands  of  these  creatures^  to  obtain  which 
he  dissected  270  mammals,  363  birds,  and  380  fishes,  the  Zoological 
Gardens,  and  Glennon,  the  well-known  birdstuf^er,  having  given  the 
supply.  Most  of  these  specimens  he  presented  to  the  OollegB  of 
Surgeons  Museum,  well  prepared,  and  ready  for  the  shelves;  but  the 
ink  of  the  labels  having  faded,  the  identification  of  them  now  is  veiy 
difficult. 

His  medical  writings  and  surgical  doings  are,  of  course,  only  fiitted 
for  review  in  medical  periodicals,  but  I  may  be  allowed  to  presant,  in 
a  jpopular  form^  one  subject  to  which  Bellingham  devoted  his  life, 
namely.  Aneurism.  The  term  means  a  dilatation  on  an  artery,  wiuch« 
unless  checkout  increases  till  it  bursts,  death  residting  from  loss  of 
blood.  Bib  book  is  entitled,  ''Observations  on  Aneurism  and  its 
Treatment  by  Oompression" — a  shabby,  paper-bound  duodecimo, 
published  in  January,  1847.  It  abounds,  howevec,  in  learning, 
logical  argnmenty  and  originality,  and,  as  it  is  scaj^e,  republicatioQ  is 
very  desirable.  He  shows,  that  in  the  time  of  I>ioni%  every  man  was 
bled,  and  most  men's  arteries  suffered,  till,  at  laa^  a  FtcdigIl  ediet 
ordainedthat  a  surgeon  shoxddpensiouevery  one  whom  he  thus  disabled. 
According  to  our  Brdion  Laws  a  somewhat  similar  proviaionwftB  made 
ixL  ancient  Ireland.  Amongst  the  famous  works  he  analyaeB  are 
''Scarpa  onAneuxism,^  and  "Hodgson  on  Arteries,"  of  which,  ju^juhr^ 
when  prize  essays  are  often  decried^  it  may  be  well  to  note  that  sujqgegy 
gained  these  books  by  this  kind  of  competition.  He  allow)^  that  is 
1810,  three  Parisian  surgeons  had  cured  the  disease  by  pressure  ob 
the  artery*  Ths  ai^^ument  of  the  book  is  that  an  aiiearism  oorea  hf 
solid  layers  deposited  from  the  blood  as  it  flows  through  the  sac-^ 
theory  he  fin^  broached  in  the  Surgical  Socie^  in  184S,  and  his 
principle  of  treatment  is  to  press  so  aa  to  weaken  only  the  oazieat 
through  the  artaiQr.  He,  however,  f  oresaw^  that  the  sudden  dotting 
of  all  the  blood  in  the  yeasel  would  rapidly  cure  the  disnftss^  buj^  at 
that  time,  the  pain  of  such  pressttre  could  not  be  borne.  Now  that 
chloroform  puts  suffering  out  of  consideration,  complete  stoppage  o| 
the  current  is  the  favourite  step.  In  the  first  case  in  Ireland  in  whidi 
pressure  cured  an  anenrism — that  by  M'Oqy  in  1824<-HXini^ete 
stoppage  was  borne  because  the  patient  was  drunkt  ud  aloohol  is  as 
anfKwthetiOp  or  haTiisher  of  pain.  He  also  stated  that  presasffo  should 
be  also  made  on  th&  vessels  leading  from  the  dilatatioi^  and  ihiaiajMMr 
often  done^  and  the  core  is  thereby  greatly  aided, 

Bellingham  claimed  to  have  been  the  first  to  use  two  poixtts  of 
pressure  wi&the  manifest  advantages  of  lesser  pain  and  danger  of 
injury  to  the  sku^  and  of  allowing  no  interval  of  current  whieh  should 
flow  while  one  instrument  was  being  readjusted.    Sir  W,  Wilde,  how- 
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ever,  in  a  UstoTj  of  the  subject,  asserted  that  a  patient  of  Professor 
Haziison's  had  previously  used  two  instruments.  He  was  a 
caipenter,  and  with  handiness,  which  has  in  many  other  instances 
suggested  or  improved  on  surgical  tools,  he  modified  the  claimp  of  his 
craft.  The  conflict  of  testimony  is  so  direct  that  it  is  impossible  to 
adjudge  the  priority ;  but  Bellingham  lost  temper  in  the  debate,  an 
event  which  probaUy  had  not  a  fellow  in  his  whole  career. 

On  a  Sunday,  an  instrument  pressing  an  artery  got  broken,  and  as 
on  that  day  repair  was  impossible,  Bellingham  thought  of  a  weight  as 
a  Bubetitute,  and  thus  this  valuable  aid  in  the  treatment  was  invented. 

Whether  it  arises  from  the  provincial  surgeons  treating  their  own 
oaaes,  or  the  changes  in  our  modes  of  locomotion  lessening  the  causes 
of  the  mala^^  aneurisms  of  the  lower  limb  are  much  more  raxe  in 
Dublin  of  late  years.  About  1863,  cases  were  to  be  heard  of  at  all 
the  meetings  of  the  Surgical  Society;  and  I  remember  Professor 
Ellis,  of  the  Catholic  University,  complaining  that  that  body  was 
being  compressed  into  a  mere  aneurism  dub. 

The  treatment  by  pressure  became  the  proudest  item  amongst 
Irish  surgical  improvements,  and  the  following  outrageous  declaration 
of  Syme  of  Edinburgh,  in  1849,  met  with  universal  contempt:  "I 
shall  deem  it  my  duty  to  pursue  this  method  (cutting  down  on  and 
tying  the  artery),  though  it  may  not,  perhaps,  be  the  best  suited  for  the 
lowest  capacity  of  surgical  skill.  Let  every  man  act  according  to  his 
powers,  but  let  no  one  who  feels  it  necessary  to  choose  inferior  means 
throw  blame  on  those  who  are  able  to  practise  a  higher  exercise  of 
their  art.**  The  College  of  Surgeons  was  either  very  oblivious  or  very 
forgiving,  when,  in  1867,  it  oonf erred  the  Honorary  Fellowship  on 
this  def amer. 

The  original  offioen  of  St.  Ttncenfs  Hospital,  whose  careers  have 
now  b#«Di  inadequately  sketched,  had  much  of  their  reward  in  the 
pleasnre  which  work  for  the  spread  of  science  and  flie  reEef  of  f ellaw- 
beingsahrays  carries  with  it;  but  it  is  generally  allowed  that  they  would 
hare  been  farther  recompensed  by  supereminence  in  professional 
position  and  pubHc  Cavour,  had  it  not  pleased  Providence  to  darken  tiie 
mind^  great  inlet  in  Hie  one,  and  to  ordain  the  other  to  an  early 
gittre.  It  is  hoped  that  enough  has  been  said  to  have  filled  ervery 
young  reader  with  the  conviction  that  whether,  like  Sir  A.  Garliale  or 
BeDingham,  his  father  wa0  of  hig^  lineage,  or  was  as  lowly  as  those  of 
Dupuytren,  Velpeau,  Jobert,  or  C)*Perrall,  the  path  to  exoeHenoe  in 
the  noUe  profession  of  medkine^  or,  indeed,  in  any  soientififi  pursuit. 
Ilea  alose  through  honest,  unflagging  industry.  Of  all  goneratioBi 
ibis  is  Ilia  €00  wiien  a  young  man  by  his  awn  brain  con  win  his  breads 
or  e^en  his  vanerwn. 

Nona  of  the  Ulnstrious  sorgeons  juat  named,  or  of  those  wliose 
\  we  hmm  stodiad  in  tka  iSki%^  preoeding  papet*  gained  any 
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position  through  nepotism.  Of  those  who  depend  on  such  aid  alone 
it  was  said  by  Sir  D.  Corrigan,  in  an  address  in  Jnly,  1878,  at  St. 
Mary's  Hospital,  London :  ''  I  haye  occasionally  seen  men  raised  by 
the  influence  of  connexions  or  extraneous  circumstances  into  temporary 
eminence— but  if  they  went  up  like  a  rocket,  they  came  down  like  its 
stick.*'  It  has  been  often  asserted,  that  great  medical  men  cannot 
assign  reasons  for  their  success  in  life,  but  most  erroneous^,  for  without 
exception,  industry  has  been  the  most  potent  agent.  Another  great 
medical  authoriiy,  'William  Hunter,  exdfdmed,  ''A  young  man  cannot 
cultivate  a  more  important  truth  than  this,  that  apart  from  future 
recompense,  merit  is  sure  of  its  reward  in  this  world." 

The  other  great  influence  which  has  elevated  medical  science  is 
its  independence  of  social  and  political  changes— creed  or  party, 
lowliness  or  rank,  being  disregarded  when  the  questions  are  the 
normal  functions  of  the  human  body,  how  they  yaiy  in  disease,  and 
how  they  may  be  restored  to  the  healthy  standard.  Those  who  humbly 
strive  to  do  such  work,  follow  a  calling  second  only  to  the  sacred 
ministxy. 


OLD  HYMNS  AND  NEW  TRANSLATIONS.  . 

BT  TOB  SDITOS* 

''  rpBANSLATION  is  another  name  for  compromise."  Now,  the 
JL  parties  to  a  compromise  must  each  sacriflce  something,  most 
make  some  concession.  It  is  so  with  regard  to  poetical  translation, 
and  even  translation  in  prose.  The  nature  and  conditions  of  this 
compromise  which  is  involved  in  every  skilful  translation  have  been 
touched  upon  incidentally  by  a  man  of  whom  the  trite  phrase — nikU 
MigU  quod  non  omaM — ^may  be  repeated  with  an  energy  that  lends  to 
it  a  sort  of  novelty.  As  the  passage  occurs  in  a  jwrtion  of  Dr.  New- 
man's writings,  which  is  less  likely  to  have  come  under  the  notice  of 
our  readers,  let  us  light  up  the  whole  subject  by  quoting  the  end  of 
the  preface  to  the  '<  (^urch  of  the  Fathers : " — 

f  '^  As  to  such  translations  as  this  volume  contains,  the  author  is  veiy 
sensible  what  constant  and  unflagging  attention  is  requisite  in  all  trans- 
lation to  catch  the  sense  of  the  original,  and  what  discrimination  in  the 
choice  of  English  to  do  justice  to  it ;  and  what  certainty  there  is  of 
shortcomings  irfter  all.  And  further,  over  and  above  actual  f aults» 
variety  of  tastes,  and  fluctuation  of  moods  among  readers,  make  it  ixa* 
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possible  80  to  translate  as  to  please  erery  one;  and  if  a  translator  be 
conscious  to  himself,  as  be  may  well  be,  of  viewing  either  his  original 
or  yersion  differently,  according  to  the  time  or  feeling  in  which  he 
takes  it  up,  and  finds  that  he  nerer  should  haye  done  with  correcting 
and  altering  except  by  an  act  of  self-control,  much  more  will  he  resign 
himself  to  such  differences  of  judgment  about  it  in  the  case  of  others. 
It  should  be  considered,  too,  that  translation  in  itself  is,  after  all,  but 
a  problem,  how,  two  languages  being  giyen,  the  nearest  approximation 
may  be  made  in  the  second  to  the  expression  of  ideas  already  oonyeyed 
through  the  medium  of  the  first  The  problem  almost  starts  with  the 
assumption  that  something  must  be  sacrificed;  and  the  chief  question 
is,  what  is  the  least  sacrifice?  In  a  balance  of  difficulties,  one  trans- 
later  will  aim  at  being  critically  correct,  and  will  become  obscure,  cum- 
brous, and  foreign;  another  will  aim  at  being  English,  and  will  appear 
deficient  in  scholarship.  While  granmiatical  particles  are  followed  out, 
the  spirit  eyaporates;  and  while  ease  is  secured,  new  ideas  are  intruded^ 
or  the  point  of  the  original  is  lost,  or  the  drift  of  the  context  broken. 
Under  these  circumstances,  perhaps,  it  is  fair  to  lay  down  that,  while 
eyeiy  care  must  be  taken  against  the  introduction  of  new,  or  the  omis- 
sion of  existing  ideas,  in  the  original  text,  yet,  in  a  book  intended  for 
general  reading,  faithfulness  may  be  considered  simply  to  consist  iu  ex- 
pressing in  English  the  teme  of  the  original,  the  actual  words  of  the 
latter  being  viewed  niainly  as  <^r#^M>fMMiio  its  meaning,  and  scholarship 
being  necessary  in  order  to  gain  the  ftdl  insight  which  they  afford; 
and  next,  that,  where  something  must  be  sacrificed,  precision  or  intel- 
ligibility, it  is  better  in  a  popular  work  to  be  understood  by  those  wl^ 
are  not  critics,  than  to  be  applauded  by  those  who  are." 

This  great  writer  is  referring  to  the  translation  of  prose;  but 
much  of  what  he  says  has  a  special  force  when  applied  to  poetic 
translation.  Dante,  who  has  himself  suffered  much  from  translators, 
warned  them  beforehand :  **  Sappia  dascuno  che  nulla  oosa  per  legame 
musaico  armonizsata  si  pu6  della  sua  loquela  in  altra  trasmutare  senza 
rompere tuttasua doloezsa  e  armonia.''  The  ''sweetness  andharmony ** 
of  his  verse  have,  indeed,  been  too  often  broken  by  the  attempted 
''transmutation"  thereof  into  another  language. 

It  has  been  truly  said  that  the  true  test  of  a  translation  is  the  answer 
to  the  question,  whether  it  conveys  to  those  who  have  never  seen  the 
original  as  fair  an  idea  of  that  original  as  is  possible  in  another  lan- 
guage? The  degree  of  the  exactness  and  fidelity  with  which  the  form 
and  the  substance  can  be  reproduced  will  depend  partly  ujwn  the  genius 
of  the  two  languages  between  which  this  barter  takes  place;  and  a 
different  set  of  canons  of  translation  will  be  in  force  when  there  is 
question  of  translating  the  cantos  of  an  epic  and  when  there  is  only 
question  of  a  sonnet  or  a  short  lyrio.    In  the  latter  case  ahnost  literal 
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fidelily  must  be  aamod  at  wlien  it  can  be  attained  without  too  great 
sacrifioes. 

Our  own  pages  bave  more  than  once  been  enrached  with  excellent 
epedmeos  of  the  translator's  handicraft,  such  as  the  wonderfully  exact 
reprodnotioa  of  the  "  IHes  Ir»,"  by  J.  0.  H.  at  page  136  of  our  second 
Yolume.  AAother  achievement  of  llie  same  skilful  artist — "  The  Sinner 
to  the  l^essed  Virgin" — ^wouLd  have  been  better  appreciated  if  we  had 
placed  side  by  side  with  it  the  quaint  short  lines  of  the  old  French 
originaL    Let  us  now 'do  soji  with  i^e  antiquated  gelling: 

^  Queen  bj  God  ttiprfniel j  graced, 
Who  art  placed 
I^earest  to  his  throne  dirine ; 


<*  BoyBOk  q^  fuftea  miie 
Btanlae 

Xassua  ou  throane  dma, 
Derant  toub  en  ceete  c^liae^ 
Sana  f aintiBe, 
Suia  Tenu  a  ce  matin. 
Comma  Toatre  peUrin, 
Chief  eodbk 

Hnmblement  je  foua  preaente 
Hon  ame  et  mon  oorpe  afin 
Qu*  a  ma  fin 
Youa  TuiUi^  eatr6  preaente. 

''  yiei|;e  doulce  debonnaire^ 
Bzemplaire 
I^  parfaitte  cnar)t6| 
Ten  Tona  ia  ma  vioa  retrak% 
Gar  aonbatEaiBa 
Tuilea  man  oorpa  da  TanU^ 
Helaa  Tierfei  f  aj  MM 
Kaint  eati$ 

Et  maina  joura  aaliz  nniz  Menfalr*; 
Ji'annemj  m'a  inhort6 
Bt  tempts 
Pour  moj  an  «nf er  attnfirak 

"  Xaj  fait  foliea  pluaoura 
Sn  malna  joura 
Bt  ay  empio j^  mon  tempa 
Bn  oonqpfaKfartaa  at  an  ploof* 
Dadoidom^ 

Comma  font  oea  f ola  ^"^Tf  * 
Tierge,  jen  auia  rejpeniana, 
Treadolana» 

Pour  oe  TOUB  offlre  mon  lay 
Bn  pnattty  c^ne  aosIvnaAt 


jfa  aogpA^  ^pMBt  Jo  mciRigu 

**lPlrea  aowfatainna  pilnaaaaa^ 
JaaanfMi^ 

Qua  dda  fM^J'ty  eogooSaotMi^ 
J'ajananyfolejea 
Par  aimpleaae 


I,  this  morut  mj  path  haye  traced, 

Heart-ahaaed, 

Aa  a  pilgina  to  fb j  ahrina, 

Baddeat  auppliaaat  of  thSn% 

Qoaan  benign  :- 

Boul  and  body  lor  I  bead. 

Praying  that  thou  wilt  incline. 

Lady  mine, 

To  be  preaent  alt  my  end. 

"  Virgin  merciful  and  aveet. 
Chosen  aeat 
Of  aU  perfect  cfaarilrf, 
Aa  I  caat  ma  at  thy  f  aal^ 
lentraat 

Ovaoa  to  turn  firom  Taaityi 
For,  alaa !  mj  diga  I  aea 
Aa  they  flee, 

Oood  therein  do&  nowhere  dw^ ; 
But  the  watchful  enemy. 
Tempting  me, 
Drawa  ma  erw  #own  to  H^* 

"Folly,  folly  ti^  appeara 
Through  my  yeara : 
Time  all  waated  and  miaipent 
AU  in  fmitiaM  hoiM  ani  faaK% 
Andintaan 

Such  aa  eartl^  paanona  vent. 
Truly,  Virgm,  I  repen^ 
And  lament, 

Bringing  thee  tlua  faunAAe  lay« 
That  thy  aweet  eaoawagemait 
Maybabanft 
la^pafda  ma  Ml  «94^nf  day* 


xLadjitothj^ 

Whan  my  maoaw^  zMkona  oV 
Jh^  of  youth  and  wUfwlnaa^ 
Whatexcesa 
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Wb  touto  faine  plaitiuioe; 

Bien  doy  en  bonne  e^caanoe. 

Sans  doubUaeo^ 

Sequerir  TOifare  eonfort. 

Que  j'aye  de  repentanoe 

Habundanea^ 

Avant  que  je  ipfa  xaa^ 


Iioye  of  paasing  pleame  kon; 

Well  it  fits  me,  grieTing  sore. 

To  implore 

All  thy  gracious  help,  that  I 

May  my  life  of  sin  deplore 

More  and  mon^ 

Doing  penanoe  ero  1 4ia. 


"  Je  Buis  des  malvais  le  pire^ 
Pour  bref  dire, 
Oar  tout  mon  entendement 
A  pediier  et  a  mal  dire 
Bts'empire 

Dejour  en  jour  grandement. 
Quant  ie  y  pense  fermementy 
Trayement 

Je  ne  scay  mus  que  je  fao^ 
Be  non  de  plorer  souvent 
Sumblement 
Devant  Toatre  donloe  face. 

■^O  f  ontaiime  de  Bene, 
flaincte  adre«» 
A  tout  cner  triste  et  doulaai? 
O  dea  aogea  la  prinoene 
ZtmaitresBe 

Bt  mere  du  Tout  pmasant  I 
OTorginiMluiiKnt, 
noriflsaoitt 

Xa  BOB  pandld  baultoae! 
Prioi^  an  mqj  oonf ortant^ 
Vostre  enfanfe^ 
Qn»  sa  i^cdfe  n^^han.** 


"  I  am  weakest  of  the  weak« 
Sooth  to  speak ; 
Since  my  use  of  reason  grev. 
Forward  ever,  ill  to  seek, 
111  to  wreak, 

Crowmng  ancient  sins  with  new ; 
Nor,  when  now  they  liae  to  Tiew 
Dark  and  true, 

Know  I  where  my  hope  to  place, 
Sare  to  weep  and  weep  anew, 
Asldo 
In  the  sight  of  thy  sweet  face. 

''But  thou  fountain  fair  and  disar,  ' 
Xefugedear 
Unto  ereij  aoul  in  pain! 
Qjoeen  whom  angel  ohoirt  revor* 
In  the  sphere 

Where  thy  Lor^  and  Son  doth  reign ; 
Maidenhood  unknowing  atain, 
Who  in  Tain 

KeTer  hast  besought  thy  Child^ 
Thou  with  HSm  to  plead  wUt  deign. 
And  wilt  gain 
One  more  sinner  reooneiM  * 


T7e  are  tempiteS  to  follow  up  this  piece  of  old  French  with  a  piece 
of  veiy  modeoi  Trench.  We  yield  to  the  temptation,  tSioagh  Sully 
Frodhomme  is  1>y  no  means  a  writer  of  hymns.  This  version  of  his 
Au  Bord  id  TEm  lias  been  placed  at  our  disposal  by  W«  H.  K,  and 
has  not  before  been  published:— 

** gawaoir  tons  danx aubord  d*un  flot  gui      "To  ait,  we  two.  near  ziver  flowing  by, 

And  watch  its  tide ; 
If  snowy  olouddnm  gseify  o'ar  the  iky, 

Bothaaati.|ididat 
If  smoke  from  dirtant  aalta§B  upward 
wraatbe» 

TftB—kifca  wiaalh; 
If  flower  its  perfume  doae  Irtfeide  us 


Xe  Tolr  passer ; 
Toof  danzi^  gliaw  iuj[uiaga«i.Kifpaee, 

Lawiirgltiim: 
A  rhoflouftj^il  foBBe  im  ftdfe  da  dluMBne, 

LaTairfiWMr; 
Auxalwitnnraii  qodqna  flanranihaume, 


fffli 


Todrjnkita 
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BL  qofllqae  fruit  oil  1m  nbeillM  goAUnt 

Tflnte,  J  godtor ; 
8i  qufllque  diMU  dans  letboit  qui  I'^u- 
tent 
Chantb,  ieonlb&r: 
Entandre  au  pied  da  Mule  ot  Teau  mur- 
mure, 
L'eauinannarer; 
He  paf  Mntlr  tant  que  ee  r^e  dure 

Le  tempa  durer : 
l£aif  n'aj^rtant  de  paaaion  profonde 

Qa*iB'adorer; 
Sane  nul  aoud  dee  querellee  du  monde, 

Lee  ignorer : 
Bt  teals  heureuz  deTanttoutoe  qui  laaae, 

Ne  point  laaeer; 
Sentir  ramour  deTant  tout  oe  qui  pane, 

Ne  point  pataer." 


If  beat  their  honej  lip  from  laeeiom 
boda. 

To  taate  them  too ; 
If  euahate  coo  within  the  liatening 
wooda. 

To  hear  them  eoo  t 
'Neath  idUoVaahade  if  moan  tho  mur- 
muring atraam. 

To  oatch  ita  moan ; 
Nor  be  aware,  whfle  laaU  our  waking 
dreamt 

How  time  haa  flown: 
To  haye  no  feeling  deep  enough  for  om^ 

SaTe  for  ua  two ; 
To  baniah  all  the  grief  a  that  are,  or  were. 

Far  from  our  Tiew: 
Tolire  lonear  theaouree  of  human  wail. 

Without  one  woe ; 
To  feel  that  loTe  in  other  hearta  maj  fail, 

Butouranotaof 


We  are  forced  to  oondude  somewhat  abmptlj  with  a  yeiy  **  new 
traiialation"  of  an  ''  old  hymn,''  of  which  we  have  striven  in  yain  to 
ascertain  the  age  and  authorship.  Our  version  has  not  been  printed 
before,  and  is  given  as  a  specimen  of  a  little  book  of  **  Euoharistic 
Terses/*  for  which  we  entreat  the  kind  favour  of  the  reader  a  month 
or  two  before  its  publication : — 


"  Ad  quem  diu  auapiraii 

Jeaum  tandem  habeo, 
Huno  ampleotor  quem  optaTi, 

Quem  optaTi  teneo ; 
Omnea  meae,  ezultate, 

Faoultatea  aninuB, 
Exultate,  triumpbate, 

Bt  ingreaao  plaudite. 

**  Triatia  eram  et  abjectua, 

Bram  aine  gaudio. 
Quia  aberat  dileotua 

Quem  pras  eunctia  diligo ; 
Sed  ut  yenit,  et  intraTit 

Aninfft  tugurium, 
O  quam  duloe  permeailt 

Meum  eor  aoiatium  t 

^'Non  aio  terras  umbria  teotaa 

Gratua  aol  illuminat, 
Non  aic  aoatibua  dejeetaa 

Nimbua  herbaa  reoreat, 
Sicut  animam  languentem 

BefoeUlat  Dominua, 
Hano  triataatem  et  torpentem 

Noria  donat  rlribua. 


"He  whom  I  hare  aighed  for  long, 

Jeaua  ia  m j  own  at  laat  I 
Whom  IVe  aought  with  yearning  atrong, 

I  embrace,  I  hold  Him  faaU 
O  mj  loul,  exult,  rejoice, 

All  th  J  powera  in  worahip  bow. 
And  with  glad  triumphant  Toice 

Welcome  Him  who  entera  now. 

'*  Sad  and  apiriaeaa  I  laj, 

I  had  neither  joj  nor  reat. 
For  the  loTed  One  waa  awaj 

Whom  o*er  all  I  cberiah  beat 
But  aince  He  hath  come  anew 

To  mj  aoul'a  poor  horel  here, 
Oh !  what  lolaoe  aweet  and  true 

Doth  mj  inmoat  being  cheer! 

**  Aa  before  the  aun'a  bright  glow 

Shadowa  from  the  earth  retreat,         ^ 
At  aof t  raina  on  flowera  beetow 

Frealmeaa  after  withering  heat: 
80,  more  loftij,  Jeaua  oomea 

To  renre  the  drooping  heart, 
And,  when  weary  aadneaa  numba. 

Warmth  and  vigour  to  impart. 
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QuA  BM  JmU  TlfitM* 

Pnlefamuiiiis  ot  daoon 
Lux  ad  me  qui  propwM ; 

Qiiit6t«D«t]wbeinti8» 
Qu^  q^  ta  ponidet, 

UlMrem  f elidUtif 
Tens  fontom  obtiDot. 

"  Qnif  non  tiiam  Admiretur 

Bonitatem,  IXimine, 
S  ^od  fadf  maditotur 

Serio  flsamine? 
Ad  te  mo,  ad  me  ruit, 

Xl  me  finif  protinnt 
Immboere  meoe  tait 

Amplexue  amplezlbat. 

"Siha  eram,  me  creatti 

Xx  obacuro  nihllo, 
Dmosqne  me  donatti 

Batkmia  radio; 
Pro  me  naaei  Toluiiti 

In  deaerto  atabulo, 
It  ihiSre  mofte  triiti 

Titam  in  patibulo. 

"  PrKter  dona  quibos  ditaf 

Me  diebnt  aingulta, 
Dapet  hodie  mellitaf 

Datieadditfratiit; 
0  Tolnptat  eordia  meU 

JepidilectiMime! 
In  me  regna,  FSli  Dei, 

Begna,  legua,  liMPe. 

'*In  me  proprinm  amorem 

Tam  potenter  eneoee, 
Ut  te  amem  et  adorem 

Solum  deut  dignna  aa ; 
In  me  tolle  quod  eat  pnria 

OraTe  toia  ocuUa, 
Ut  lie  arotiua  renturia 

Tibi  joogar  Msenlia. 

''OiiaoUaolemaae 

Ooddente  yaaperi, 
Bone  Jeau,  meeum  mana^ 

Meeom  aamper  habita ; 
Bil  a  te^  nee  mora,  nee  Tita, 

Hilatemeaeparat; 
Unio  ait  inflnita* 

Qnam  Tia  nolla  terminet. 


**  Happj  daj  and  happj  hoiir» 

Jeaiia»  wiien  Tboa  Tiriteat! 
Fairaat  hour  of  grace  and  power. 

When  Thov  q^eedeai  to  m  j  braaat 
He  who  holdeth  Thee  hath  all, 

Nor  can  aak  for  more  than  thia— 
Thee  hia  own,  hia  own  to  eall, 

FoUett  fount  of  trueat  Miaa. 

«*  Who  but  manrela,  Lord,  to  tell 

Of  th  J  goodneia,  paaaing  thought, 
When  he  pondera  long  and  well 

On  the  work  Thou  here  haat  wrought? 
Thee  I  ruah  to.  Thou  to  me 

Buaheat  with  a  lorer'a  haate— 
Snffereit  me  to  eling  to  Thee, 

Badi  embracing  and  ambvaoed ! 

**  I  waa  nought :  th  j  hand  dirine 

Drew  me  out  of  nothingnaaa ; 
Beaaon'a  light,  a  raj  from  thine, 

Did  mj  darkling  apirit  Uaaa. 
For  m  J  aake  Thou  wouldat  be  bom 

In  a  atable  lone  and  drear, 
And  upon  the  croaa  forlorn 

Sadly  cloaed  th  j  exile  here, 

"To  the  gifta  wherewith  mj  daja 

Are  enriched  with  laridi  atore, 
Thou  thia  mora  in  wondroua  waja 

Addaat  one  aweet  banquet  more. 
Oh !  m J  heart'a  delight  Thou  art, 

Daareat  Jeaui,  Thou  alone ! 
Son  of  Qod,  reign  in  mj  heart. 

Freely  reign  aa  on  thj  throne* 

"  From  mj  boaom  more  and  more 

Be  all  loye  of  aelf  remoTod, 
Till  I  lore  Thee  and  adore 

Solelj  aa  Thou  ahouldat  be  lored. 
Take  from  me  within,  around. 

All  that  might  thy  eyaa  offend : 
Bo  ahall  I  be  doaer  bound 

To  thj  heart  when  life  ahall  end. 

**  When  the  aun  aaeenda,  each  daj— 

When  it  ainka,  and  day  ia  o'er— 
Stay  with  me,  good  Jeaua!  atay, 

Dwell  with  me  for  erermore. 
Nothing,  neither  death  nor  Hfe, 

Nothing  me  from  Thee  muat 
Union,  wfth  all  bleaahiga  rife. 

Which  no  f oree  ean  rand  for  e?er, 
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''Oanam  donee  reepinbo  «I  will  nng,  ivldle bnri  Adl  beat, 

Oxfttknun  canticfl^  Caatideeof  giatefiii  l0?e^ 


HiUfeehAeiterabo  .  And  a  thofMadT  t 
IneoelMtfpBtriat  In  tfaekettfenlyluidabofo; 

QundoteTomototelo  Wbeo  unrdled  it  ehefl  be  given, 
flUmteeMpidBin,  As  Thon  «rt»  th j  flaee  to  eeew 

Bt  onm  angeiSe  in  eodo  And,  with  angek  bright  in 
In  aetoraum  diligam.*  I  will  lotvetnaaUj*" 


NEW  BOOKS. 


I.  .TJitf  Amm  ^fSicknri  BaUm  WiOiam  ('<  Shamrodk'^  of  the  iKiAbfi). 

(DaUin:  T.  D.  Snlliraa,  90  Middle  Abbej-streei.  1878.) 
The  editor  of  the  Nation  has  at  last  gathered  into  a  cheap  but  readable 
volume  the  ''remains''  (as  they  would  formerly  have  been  called)  of 
B.  D.  Williams,  one  of  llie  nKMt  famous  contributors  to  that  &unou8 
journal  in  its  golden  age.  How  well  worthy  these  poems  are  of  being 
thus  preeerred  the  readers  of  this  Magazine  do  not  seqtiire  to  be  tdd, 
and  indeed  Mr.  Sulliyan  be^ns  his  introduction  by  a  Idnd  reference  to 
''  a  very  careful  and  loving  biography  of  Williams,  published  in  the 
Irish  Monthly  for  March,  April,  May,  and  Jime,  1877.*'  The  poems 
are  conveniently  enough  grouped  under  the  headings  of  Patriotic, 
Humorous,  and  Miscellaneous  Poems;  we  wish,  however,  that  the 
sacred  poems,  few  as  they  are,  had  not  been  placed  in  the  last  eategoiy, 
but  in  a  division  impart.  As  Mr.  Sullivan  remarks,  ^  some  of  Mb  re- 
ligious pieces  are  superior  in  style  and  finish  to  all  the  rest  of  his  com- 
positions."  We  venture  to  append  to  this  mention  of  a  poet  who  is 
gone  a  note  about  a  poet  who  is  still  amongst  us.  In  our  last  paper 
on  the  poetry  of  Thomas  Irwin  we  omitted  to  cite  the  following  well- 
expressed  judgment  of  the  Dublin  Review  (April,  1865)  :  "A  rich  grace 
and  finish  of  expression,  a  most  quaint  and  delicate  humour,  and  a 
fine-poised  aptness  of  phrase  distinguish  Mr.  Irwin's  poetry,  which  is 
more  according  to  the  taste  that  Tennyson  has  established  in  England 
than  that  of  any  Irish  writer  of  the  day." 

XL  Goi  mtr  Father.     Bj  the  Bev.  7.  Boxtdbea^ttz,  S.J.     (London: 

Bums  and  Oates.  1878.) 
This  devout  little  treatise,  with  its  companion  work  by  the  same  author 
on  ^'  The  Happiness  of  Heaven,"  will  give  delight  to  many  souls  who^ 
while  fearing  God  and  serviog  Him,  find  it  difflirailf  to  love  "FTTtn  with 
that  tender  and  filial  love  whidli  they  know  He  deserves  to  receive  from 
all  his  creatures.  These  two  works  have  already  had  a  rapid  and  wide 
circulation  in  the  United  States,  in  which  coimtry  the  writer  of  them 
is  working  in  his  vocation.    Nothing  could  be  more  convenient  than 
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ike  form  in  nrHch  ihe  London  edition  of  "^God  onr  Vather**  has  bora 
bioii|^t  cnot. 

IZL   fMlmmi  Bmm  frtm  aptmith  JMwu    By  ICajoajti,  Hasmso. 

(hmAm.1  £^  Waaliboiinie*) 
MoDSKV  SpBidA  litofvtai^fa  la«  faaiiH^ 

<tf  EMODe,  IM7,  or  Gwmanj.  B  aeus  to  be  peoiiIiftzl]f  rioh  in  pie** 
fluit  siDaiies  <rf  the  purest  motility.  Besides  the  naznee  of  Feniaa 
ChkbaII«o>  and  Cxveba,  nrhidL  "wwe  knerim  to  ns  iMfore,  ICesMonteiEO 
Mcya  ehe  haa  gaAaxed  her  gems  fzom  ike  mntmgs  of  Adolfo  Beoquer 
who  died  lecwfly  a*  too  early  an  a^«  Why  has  she  not  allowed  us 
to  know  which  <rf  these  writ^  we  had  to  thank  for  each  sketch  and 
stozy  ?  Her  translation  is  weQ  done,  hut  not  with  that  consummate 
taot  and  skill  which  some  of  the  pieces  evidenily  would  require  to  be 
transf  ezred  adequately  out  of  thdr  own  charming  Iknguage. 

IV.  SanjfitmdJPo&mti.  By  EnAxciaDA7u» the  f' Belfast Man.^  (Belfast: 
W.  H.  Qreer.) 

Mjlst  of  Aoee  who  read  the  aoconnt  of  this  lining  Irish, poet,  gi^en 
last  year  in  this  Hagaadne,  Yol.  Tr,  p.  569,  will  hear  with  pleasure  that 
a  complete  edition  ci  his  poems  has  just  been  published  in  the  cily 
wi^  which  his  name  is  dosdy  linked.  The  cdleotion  is  yery  large 
indeed,  aad  weha^e  not  yet  been  able  to  gire  to  it  the  carelul  study 
wfaidLXtdiserveB;  but  the  new  poems  which  we  have  read  confirm  and 
heighten  the  estimate  we  had  previously  formed  of  the  genius  of  this 
good  and  gifted  man  who  has,  pethap%  abetter  daim  than  any  other 
to  be  called  the  Bums  of  Irdand.  We  can  at  present  do  nothing 
beyond  annoimoing  the  appeaxaace  of  this  T<diuae>  which,  by  the  way, 
cannot  be  remuneratiye  at  the  modest  price  set  on  so  ample  a  tome. 
!nie  printing  has  been  done  at  Belfttst,  and  is  creditable  to  the  town 
which  has  sometimes  claimed  to  be  the  Northern  Athens. 

V.  Tiffo  Zavea:  A  Novel.  By  Mrs.  Chakles  Maktut,  Author  of* 
"Fetite's  Eomance,"  "Ethel  IDldmay's  Follies,"  '^Annie's  Stoiy," 
fto.    (London  :Tinsl^,  Brothers.    1878.) 

SnrcE  it  must  needs  be  that  novels  come — and  come  they  certainty  do 
iri£tL  a  Tengeanoe — it  is  well  that  there  should  be  novels  which  are 
harmless  in  principle,  and  even  high-principled,  like  the  one  of  which 
we  ha^e  just  set  down  the.  name.  It,  indeed,  turns  on  those  topics 
which  fdsm  the  staple  of  the  ordinary  race  oi  three-volume  novels;  nor 
do  the  present  three  volumes  preaohcontroveray  or  even  religion  directly, 
like  '*Mrs.  Qerald's  Niece,"  and  some  others,  by  Lady  Georgiana  Ful- 
lerton.  But  a  good  spirit  runs  through  the  whole,  and  higher  motives 
than  the  selfish  and  friyolous  notioiDS  which  hold  sway  in  fiction  and 
too  often  in  real  life  animate  those  actors  in  the  story  who  are  intended 
to  excite  our  sympathy.    Amongst  these — ^with  whom  Mrs.  Martin 
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euooeeds  better  than  with  the  disagreeable  characters — ^Dora  Lee  her- 
self holds  properly  the  first  place,  though  we  are  apt  to  get  angry  with 
her  sometimes  for  not  seeing  her  father's  character  in  the  same  liglit 
in  which  we  ourselyes  regard  it.  We  prefer  Dora  te  any  of  liLre. 
Martin's  previous  heroines  except  the  heroine  of  her  first  and  beet, 
*'  Petite's  Bomance."  Some  of  the  minor  characters,  such  as  the  good, 
kind  Father  Oeorge,  who  dies  too  soon  in  the  tale,  and  Mrs.  Morgan 
herself,  the  teller  thereof,  are  yexy  well  drawn.  The  style  is  alwaja 
dear,  and  often  bright  and  graceful,  and  it  is  marked  throughout  by  a 
degree  d  finish  and  correctness  beyond  what  Mudie's  constituents  are 
accustomed  to.    Perhaps,  indeed,  Mrs.  Martin's  Itut  is  her  best. 

YI.  The  CaUehivm  of  F&r9werano$.  By  Monsionoe  Gauicb.  Translated 
from  the  Tenth  French  Edition.  (Dublin:  M.H.Oill&  Son.  1878.) 
This  Ib  the  first  English  translation  which  has  appeared  of  the  well- 
known  work  of  Abbft  Gaume.  His  Small  Catechism,  indeed,  has 
been  translated  in  America ;  but  this  occupies  only  a  comparatively 
small  space  at  the  end  of  each  of  the  four  large  Tolumes  wliic^ 
will  form  the  complete  work  which  Messrs.  Gill  are  now  adding^  to 
our  religious  literature.  The  book  is  of  the  highest  authority 
in  its  class.  Its  name  is  deriyed  from  the  laudable  custom,  estab- 
lished in  many  places,  of  continuing  and  developing  the  cateohetioal 
instruction  of  the  young  long  after  their  First  Communion.  Monsignor 
Gaume,  having  had  charge  of  such  classes  for  twenty  years,  put  together 
in  this  work  for  the  use  of  others  a  summaxy  of.  the  instructions 
which  he  had  given  and  which  form  "  an  historical,  dogmatical,  moral, 
liturgical,  apologetical,  philosophical,  and  social  exposition  of  religion 
from  the  beginning  of  the  world  down  to  our  own  day."  The  trans- 
lators and  publishers  of  the  ''  Catechism  of  Perseverance,"  of  which 
the  first  volume  has  just  been  issued  as  cheaply  as  its  bulk  permits, 
have  conferred  a  boon  on  our  Catholic  children  and  on  aU  who  are 
engaged  in  the  holy  work  of  their  instruction.^ 

Vn.  The  Church  and  CwUieoHm.  Paeiaral  letter  for  Ze>U,  1877.  By 
CABDnrAL  Pbcoi  (now Lbo  Xlll.)  Translated  by  Henbt  J.  Gxix, 
M.A.  (Dublin:  M.H.  Gill  &  Son.  1878.) 
This  pastoral  of  the  Cardinal  Archbishop  of  Perugia  will  be  read  with 
extraordinaiy  interest  on  account  of  his  having  just  been  chosen  as  the 
successor  of  Pius  the  Ninth;  but  even  in  itself  it  is  a  document  worthy 
of  careful  study.  The  theme  proposed  to  the  consideration  of  his  flock, 
the  broad  and  (in  the  highest  and  truest  sense  of  the  word)  the  Uberal 
view  taken  of  it,  and  the  eloquence  and  vigour  of  the  language  which 
has  found  in  English  a  skOful  interpreter,  will  delight  all  who  now 
look  up  to  the  illustrious  writer  as  their  common  father,  and  must 
favourably  impress  those  who  await  with  veiy  different  feelings  the 
first  utterance  of  Leo  ,XHI. 
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NELLIE'S  PROPOSALS. 

BT  MRS.  CHARI.E8  SABTIN, 
ACTBOS  or  "  PSTITK'8  SOMMCCS,"  "  TWO  LOTIS,"   &C. 

CHAPTER  I. 

THE  DOOTOB. 

IHE  single  street  of  which  the  little  Tillage  of  Bally  glum,  county 
— ,  can  boast,  was,  upon  a  certain  fine  autumn  afternoon,  not 
more  than  three  years  ago,  in  a  profound  state  of  excitement.  Curious 
faces  were  peeping  out  of  every  window,  necks  were  straining  round 
comers,  meaning  smiles  were  being  interchanged,  and  even  Mr.  O'Leary, 
the  leading  citizen,  butcher,  and  politician  of  the  place,  deigned  to 
raise  his  eyes  from  the  perustd  of  the  daily  paper,  and  to  remark  to 
Mrs.  Murphy,  the  owner  of  the  haberdashery  establishment,  who  was 
his  next  neighbour,  that  **  he  was  ready  to  stake  a  ten  pun-note  that 
the  doctor  was  about  to  be  going  to  do  it  at  last !" 

And  indeed  the  object  and  cause  of  this  unwonted  stir  and  curiosity 
in  the  usually  stagnant  and  sleepy  little  village,  was  no  less  a  personage 
than  its  respected  medical  man  and  general  adviser.  Dr.  Magill,  who, 
resplendent  in  a  white  waistcoat,  with  a  newly-gathered  crimson  rose 
in  his  button-hole,  and  with  shining  hat,  and  well-oiled  hair,  was,  with 
a  certain  seK-conscious  deportment,  wending  his  steps  towards  the  end 
of  the  street,  where  the  detached  villa,  in  which  the  Misses  Macartney 
resided,  stood  in  genteel  primness  in  the  midst  of  its  little  garden. 
The  doctor  had  not  opened  his  lips  during  his  progress,  and  so  pre- 
occupied was  he  with  his  own  thoughts,  that  he  had  not  even  with  his 
accustomed  suavity  returned  the  nimierous  greetings  of  which  he  was 
the  object.  So  far  as  we  know,  the  intention  and  aim  of  his  afternoon 
promenade  had  not  been  confided  to  a  single  ear ;  and  yet  some  extra- 
ordinary instinct  had  made  all  the  world  of  Ballyglum  acquainted  with 
it ;  and  the  fact  that  Dr.  Magill  was  about  to  propose  to  one  of  the 
Misses  Macartney-r-an  event  which  had  kept  the  whole  neighbourhood 
on  tenter-hooks  of  expectation  for  two  or  three  years  at  least — was  now 
the  property  not  only  of  Mr.  G'Leary  but  of  all  the  other  inhabitants 
as  well. 

But  to  which  of  them?  Tliat  was  the  question.  Miss  Deborah 
and  Miss  Priscilla  were  twins — that  is,  if  ladies  of  forty-five  can  be 
called  by  that  name,  which  somehow  seems  to  surest  infants — and 
they  were  also  so  much  alike,  not  only  in  appearance,  but  also  in 
manner  and  dress,  that  their  most  intimate  friends  found  it  difficult  to 
distinguish  between  them.  How,  then,  could  the  doctor  do  so  ?  In- 
deed, it  was  confidently  reported  that  it  was  this  marvellous  resemblance 
VOL.  VI.  18*  n  \ 
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which  had  deterred  him  for  so  long ;  and  now  conjecture,  nay,  even 
party  spirit — for  each  lady  had  her  own  friends  and  admirers — ran 
high  in  Ballyglum,  as  to  which  was  to  carry  off  the  prize  of  the  doctor's 
hand  and  heart. 

Meanwhile,  within  Laurel  Villa,  in  the  small  and  exquisitely  neat 
drawingroom,  in  which,  dressed  in  their  best,  and  busy  with  their 
Berlin  work,  the  Misses  Macartney  sat,  the  same  anxious  question  was 
being  delicately  discussed.  The  doctor  had  announced  this  visit, 
announced  it  with  a  meaning  air  which  could  not  be  misunderstood, 
so  the  ladies  were  prepared  for  it.  But  as  he  had  made  the  announce- 
ment to  both  simultaneously,  neither  could  g^ess  for  which  it  was 
specially  intended.  Needless  to  observe,  each  one  had  her  private 
opinion  on  the  matter,  and  thought  her  sister  rather  deficient  in  per- 
ception, though  we  may  be  sure  neither  was  lees  eager  than  the  other 
in  disclaiming  any  personal  anxiety.  **  I  shall  leave  the  room  if  you 
wish,''  Deborah  had  at  least  twenty  times  remarked  to  Priscillu,  while 
Priscilla  had  as  many  times  made  precisely  the  same  offer  to  Deborah. 
Neither  lady  had,  however,  left,  nor  did  either  seem  disposed  to  leave; 
and  when  the  long-expected  knock  was  heard  at  the  door,  the  question 
was  still  imsettled :  at  any  rate,  it  was  too  late  then  to  decide  it.  Eose, 
the  maid,  alert,  with  wide-opened  eyes  and  mouth,  and  knowing  well 
what  was  in  the  wind,  was  already  in  the  little  hall  answering  the 
summons.  No  escape,  unless  an  undignified  flight,  of  which  neither 
lady  was  capable,  was  possible ;  and,  indeed,  in  the  agitation  of  the 
moment,  which  no  amount  of  preparation  enabled  them  entirely  to 
subdue,  it  is  probable  that  the  sisters  clung  to  one  another  with  a  sense 
of  mutual  support,  and  were  glad  to  be  together.  *'A  few  minutes 
will  tell  all — she  mwi  see  that  the  doctor  would  wish  her  to  retire," 
was  the  secret  thought  of  each,  as  she  instinctively  smoothed  down  the 
folds  of  her  black  silk  dress,  and  pulled  out  Ther  cherry-coloured  bows; 
and  at  that  precise  moment  Bose  threw  open  the  door  and  announced 
Dr.  Magill. 

In  he  came,  bland,  benevolent,  smiling  as  usual,  though  not,  per- 
haps, with  quite  his  usual  unconcern  and  perfect  self-possession.  But 
if  he  was  a  little  nervous  and  flurried,  it  by  no  means  diminished  his 
charms  or  detracted  from  what  the  ladies  styled  his  distingtU  appear- 
ance. 

*'Good  afternoon.  Miss  Priscilla.  Good  fdEtemoon,  Miss  Deborah," 
he  said,  unctuously,  squeezing  the  hand  of  each  lady  in  turn,  and  seat- 
ing himself  in  his  own  particular  easy  chair,  which  had  been  carefully 
placed  for  him,  facing  the  light,  while  the  Misses  Macartney  had  chosen 
to  hide  their  blushes  by  seating  themselves  with  their  backs  to  it. 
"  Good  afternoon,  ladies,"  he  repeated,  with  a  preliminary  clearing  of 
the  throat,  which  sounded  so  ominous  that  both  sisters  dropped  their 
eyes,  and  were,  perhaps,  a  shade  disappointed  when  it  was  followed 
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hj  a  liannless  remark  about  the  weather.  '^  Glorious  evening,  is  it 
not  ?  More  like  midsummer  than  the  latter  half  of  September.  The 
son  is,  I  give  you  my  word,  quite  overpowering  outside ;  but  here  in 
your  shady  little  dovecot  it  is  quite  cool  and  delightful— -delightful, 
indeed !" 

It  presently  became  apparent,  even  to  the  fluttered  minds  of  the 
ladies,  that  Dr.  Magill,  perhaps  to  give  them  time  to  recover  them- 
selves, was  resolved  to  take  a  circuitous  route  to  the  fatal  '*  leap." 
The  weather,  the  harvest,  the  health  of  the  neighbourhood,  the  squire, 
the  squire's  lady  and  family,  and  the  great  ball  which  was  to  take 
place  at  BaUyglum  Castle  in  a  few  nights,  were  all  touched  upon  with 
a  light  grace  which  was  irresistible,  and  which  soon  set  the  entire  party 
at  its  ease  again. 

The  mention  of  the  ball  produced  quite  a  diversion.  "  We  have, 
as  you  are  doubtless  aware,  doctor,  not  been  invited  to  the  ball,"  Miss 
Deborah  observed,  with  chill  dignity ;  ''  neither  has  Mrs.  GK)re  seen  flt 
to  return  our  call.  But  we  are  not  surprised — ^not  in  the  least.  From 
what  we  have  heard,  she  is  not  a  person  whose  society  we  have  the 
least  desire  to  cultivate.  Quite  a  parvenu,  you  know.  Her  father  is 
a  cotton  spinner  or  something  of  the  sort — altogether  quite  a  different 
sort  of  person  from  Mr.  Gore's  first  wife,  dear  Lady  Cecilia,  who  was 
our  dear^t  friend.  Still,  considering  the  terms  on  which  we  used  to 
be  with  the  family  at  the  castle,  her  conduct  is  perhaps — aliem — slightly 
peculiar,"  concluded  Miss  Deborah,  loftily. 

"  Very  peculiar,  indeed,"  repeated  the  doctor.  "In  fact,  it  must  be 
a  mistake — it  really  must.  Mrs.  Gore — ^you  know  I  am  quite  intimate 
there — ^is  incapable  of  wishing  to  offend  you ;  and  if  you  will  allow  me 
to-morrow  morning,  when  I  am  paying  my  accustomed  visit  to  the 

eastle,  to " 

Both  ladies  almost  screamed.  "  On  no  account.  On  no  accoimt, 
whatever,  doctor !  Do  you  suppose  that  we  Macartneys  would  lower 
ourselves  to  beg  for  a  card  for  any  ball,  were  it  her  Majesty  herself 
who  was  giving  it.  Of  course  we  would  not  dream  of  going,  even  if 
we  had  twenty  cards  sent  us,"  Miss  Deborah  added,  drawing  her- 
self up. 

"  Of  course  not,"  echoed  Priscilla,  who  was  less  strong-minded  than 
her  sister.     "  It  is  only  the  slight — ^the  rudeness  that  we  feel." 

"  We  do  not  feel  it.  Don't  be  silly,  Fris.  That  sort  of  conduct 
only  injures  its  author." 

"  Of  course,  Deb,  I  know,"  said  Priscilla,  meekly ;  "  and  if  it  were 

not  foir  Nellie,  who,  silly  child,  has  been  crying  her  eyes  red " 

' '  Nelly  is  a  baby,  a  mere  baby,"  Miss  Deborah  interrupted,  sharply. 
"  Hardly  out  of  the  nursery.     She  crying  for  balls  indeed !" 

"Crying!  Miss  Nelly  crying,  did  you  say?"  and  Dr.  Magill  grew 
suddenly  very  red.     "  Is  it  possible  ?    Well,  after  all,  youth  is  youth. 
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and  likes  to  dance,  and  it  muBt  be  a  mistake — carelessness  on  the  part 
of  the  servants.  Tkafs  what  it  is."  And  the  doctor  tapped  his  gold- 
headed  cane  in  a  decided  manner.  ''  I  will  just — oh !  in  the  most  deli- 
cate way  in  the  world " 

"Doctor,  if  you  say  a  word  to  Mrs.  Gore  on  the  matter  we  shall 
never  forgive  you — ^never!"  cried  Deborah,  vehemently.  "We  may 
be  poor ;  we  may  have  fallen  in  the  social  scale ;  our  former  acquaint- 
ances may  have  forgotten  us ;  but  never  shall  we  sink  to  the  meanness 
of  forcing  ourselves  into  anybody's  house!"  and  she  gave  the  doctor  a 
withering  glance. 

He,  poor  man,  for  once  in  his  life  looked  rather  disconcerted  at  this 
tirade;  but  he  presently  recovered  himself.  "I  would  not  hurt  your 
feelings  for  the  world,  ladies — indeed  no.  It  was  only  on  account  of 
Miss  Nellie  who —  By  the  way,  talking  of  Miss  Nellie" —  and  he 
coughed  discreetly — "  die  is  out,  I  suppose?" 

"Yes,  Nellie  is  out.  We  sent  her  for  a  walk."  And  now  the 
Misses  Macartney  knew,  by  the  aid  of  the  unerring  instinct  which  guides 
ladies  in  such  matters,  that  the  supreme  moment  had  come  at  last. 

"  Ah,  yes — just  so.  Always  kind,  thoughtful,  considerate !  As  I 
mentioned  in  my  note,  I  wished  to  see  you  alone  in  order  to — ahem — 
to—"  Dr.  Magill  paused — ^paused  significantly,  and  with  a  smile, 
and  a  look  which  there  was  no  possibility  of  mistaking.  "  Miss  Nellie 
is  young,  ladies,  you  see,  and  perhaps  a  little  giddy,"  he  went  on, 
looking  from  one  to  the  other  of  the  sisters  with  a  deprecating,  yet 
cheerful  glance.  "  It  is  better  that  we  should  be  alone.  In  fact  I — 
I — ^requested  this  interview  in  order  that " 

"-4^(>fw,"  thought  Deborah,  "^/(ww,"  thought  Priscilla,  while  they 
each  exchanged  glances,  and  wondered  why  the  other  did  not  stir. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  neither  stirred,  not  an  inch,  though  both  were, 
even  in  the  midst  of  their  emotion,  dimly  conscious  that  their  united 
presence  might  intimidate  the  most  ardent  lover. 

"  In  order  that,"  went  on  the  doctor,  after  another  little  pause,  "I 
might  make  you  acquainted  with  my  hopes,  my  intentions,  my  wishes. 
Bimiour  has,  perhaps,  made  you  aware  that  my  dear  aunt,  lately  de- 
ceased, behaved  most  handsomely  to  me,  and  has  left  me  quite  a  com- 
fortable little  income.  This,  united  to  my  professional  earnings,  and 
the  savings  of — ^I  may  say  it  without  vanity,  ladies — ^many  industrious 
years,  has  placed  me  in  such  a  position  as  enables  me  to  ofPer  to  that 
lady  whom  I  may  choose  for  a  wife " 

["  That  lady,  Priscilla !  That  lady,  Deborah !"  thought  both  sisters 
at  the  same  instant.] 

"A  comfortable,  nay,  I  may  say  a  luxurious  home,"  proceeded  the 
doctor,  now  rolling  out  his  words  fluently.  "  My  practice  is  steadily 
increasing,  and  I  believe  that  my  patients  are — ahem — ^tolerably  satisfied 
with  my  attention  and  treatment.    In  a  word,  the  moment  has  come 
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Trhen  I  may,  without  sompley  think  of  settliiig  myself ;  and  as  the  lady 
whom  I  propose  to  make  Mrs.  Magill  is " 

"Deborah,  I  think  I  have  forgotten  my  pocket-handkerchief,'* 
Miss  Piiseilla  cried,  suddenly,  at  this  juncture,  and  half  rising.  And 
whether  the  moyement  was  caused  by  nervousness  or  a  tardy  spirit  of 
unselfishness,  it  is  impossible  to  say.     "  I  must  go  fetch  it." 

"Prisdlla,  tit  doumP^  commanded  Deborah,  who,  strong-minded 
though  she  was,  was  shaking  from  head  to  foot.  "We  shall  hear 
Dr.  Magill  together.    It  is  more  seemly." 

"  My  dear  ladies,  to  be  sure !  Why  not  ?  It  was  for  this  purpose 
that  I  requested  this  interview,  in  order  that  I  might  express  to  both 
together  the  warmth  of  my  regard,  the  tenderness  of  my  feelings, 
the— the " 

"  Doctor,  for  goodness  sake  tell  us — which  of  us  is  it?" 

It  was  from  Priscilla's  lips — poor  Priscilla,  who  could  not  stand  the 
prolonged  tension  an  instant  longer — ^that  the  cry  proceeded.  As  to 
Deborah,  she  nearly  choked ;  the  glance  which  she  darted  at  her  sister 
was  truly  awful.  And  as  to  Dr.  Magill — ^but  no  mortal  pen  or  pencil 
could  ever  express  Dr.  Magill's  change  of  countenance.  "  Which?" 
he  repeated  aghast,  boimding — ^yes — ^positively  bounding  in  his  seat. 
"Which  ?  Which  ?"  Then  a  light  broke  upon  him,  awful — intense ! 
He  breathed.  He  gasped.  All  the  blood  in  his  body  seemed  sud- 
denly to  mount  to  his  head,  so  violently  crimson  did  he  become,  and 
his  eyes  rolled  wildly.  But  the  very  extremity  of  the  danger  restored 
him  his  self-possession.  "Which?"  he  repeated  after  a  breathless 
p^use,  and  with  a  forced,  sickly  smile.  "  My  dear  Miss  Priscilla,  how 
clever  of  you  ?  So  you  have  guessed  my  little  secret,  have  you  ?  Yes, 
it  is  upon  your  chfmning  niece,  Miss  O'Connor,  that  I  have  fixed  my 
hopes  with  every  confidence  that " 

"  Nellie !"  gai^ped  Miss  Priscilla. 

"Nellie!"  echoed  Mi^s  Deborah,  sternly.  "Dr.  MagLU,  you  are 
mad !    Nellie  is  a  child — an  infant !     She  is  barely  eighteen." 

"  And  you  are  fifty,  every  day  of  it !"  cried  the  indiscreet  Priscilla. 

But  Dr.  Magill  seemed  hardly  to  have  heard  her.  He  had  seized 
his  shining  hat,  and  was  on  bis  feet  now,  fanning  himself  violently 
with  his  snowy  pocket-handkerchief .  The  tremendous  danger  from 
which  he  had  just  escaped  was,  it  appeared,  assuming  greater  propor- 
tions every  instant,  and  safety  seemed  to  lie  in  instantaneous  fiight 
alone.  "  I  will  write  and  explain.  These  matters  are  better  written. 
And  meanwhile,  ladies,  you  will  think  about  it — ^I  mean,  request  Miss 
O'Connor  to  think  about  it.  I  have  no  doubt  that  she  will — ahem — 
consider  my  proposal  favourably.  I — ^I — good  afternoon,  ladies.  Good 
afternoon !" 

He  was  out  of  the  room  now — ^fairly  out.  In  another  moment  even 
the  last  soimd  of  his  unusually  hurried  step  had  died  away  on  the  gravel- 
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iralk.  The  sisters  were  alone  again — ^alone  in  the  quiet  little  room, 
with  their  old  white  cat  purring  comfortably  at  their  feet.  For  fully 
ten  minutes,  they  did  not  utter  a  word,  and  meanwhile,  soft-hearted, 
weak-minded  Priscilla  was  softly  weeping,  while  Deborah,  on  the  con- 
trary, sat  rigid,  with  dry  eyes.     Suddenly  she  spoke : 

*'  Pris,  don't  be  a  goose !     What  are  you  crying  for  ?" 

"  Oh !  but  Deb,  do  you  think  he  heard  ?" 

**  Well,  and  what  matter  if  he  did  ?  He  can't  think  you  a  bigger 
fool  than  himself!" 

"  Oh,  but,  dear  Deb !  Nellie  will  never  have  him !"  she  said,  with 
a  gasp. 

**  Yes,  she  will,  though." 

"What!" 

'^  Nellie  will  be  Mrs.  Magill.  He  is  rich.  She  has  not  a  penny, 
nor  can  we  ever  give  her  a  penny.    How  can  she  help  it  ?" 

*' Oh,  but,  Deb!"  Then  she  laughed.  "Nellie,  Mrs.  Magill!  How 
funny  it  will  be !" 

"Not  very  funny  for  him,  perhaps !  But  he  deserves  it  all — ^the 
silly,  silly  man !" 

There  was  another  silence  after  this.  Then  Miss  Priscilla  rose,  and 
softly  approaching  her  sister,  gave  her  a  gentle  kiss.  "And  you  and 
I  will  always  stay  together.  Deb  ?"  she  whispered. 

"Yes,  Priscilla,  we  shall." 

And  in  this  quiet  fashion  the  sisters  tacitly  agreed  to  renounce  their 
love-dreams  for  ever. 


CHAPTER  n. 

NELLIE. 

While  this  little  scene  was  going  forward  in  the  drawingroom  of  Laurel 
Yilla,  the  young  lady  upon  whom  Dr.  Magill  had  fixed  his  choice  was 
walking  with  hurried  and  somewhat  kgitated  steps  along  the  high 
road  which,  skirting  the  lake  of  Ballyglum,  made  its  way  through  a 

bleak,  flat  country  to  the  neighbouring  town  of .    The  afternoon 

sun  was  blazing  away  gloriously,  tinging  the  earth  with  a  countless 
variety  of  russet  shades,  filling  the  blue  sky  with  rosy  light,  and  crim- 
soning the  quiet  waters  of  the  lake.  Very  qidet  they  looked  in  that 
beautiful  sunlight,  deep,  placid,  almost  without  a  ripple,  and  in  their 
serenity,  very  unlike  the  deep  blue  eyes  of  Miss  Nellie  O'Connor,  which, 
with  anything  but  a  placid  expression,  glanced  across  them  now  and 
then  towards  a  large  house  which  could  be  seen  nestling  in  trees  on  the 
opposite  side. 

The  Misses  Macartney  called  Nellie  a  child ;  and  it  was  true  that 
she  looked  somewhat  like  a  child  still ;  for  though  she  was  of  average 
height,  she  was  very  slightly  made,  and  simply  dressed*    But  now,  her 
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tightly-cloeed  lips,  her  sparkling  eyes,  and  the  proud  curve  of  her 
slender  white  throat,  all  told  that  her  feelings,  at  least,  were  those  of 
a  woman ;  while  the  flush  on  her  delicate  cheek  betrayed  that  they 
were  those  of  an  angry  one 

In  less  than  an  hour  after  Dr.  Magill  had  left  Laurel  Villa,  a  more 
hasty  step  than  his  was  heard  approaching,  and  the  drawingroom  door 
was  opened  rather  more  impetuously  than  before.  The  sisters  were 
seated  there  still ;  and,  though  Miss  Priscilla's  eyes  were  still  a  little 
red,  they  were  both  calm  and  betrayed  no  signs  of  their  recent  agita- 
tion. But  at  the  first  sight  of  Miss  O'Connor's  perturbed  countenance 
they  started.  **  What  on  earth  is  the  matter  ?  Where  hare  you  been, 
Nellie  ?"  they  both  exclaimed  in  a  breath. 

'^  Nothing  is  the  matter.  I  went  to  see  blind  Bridget,  and  walked 
back — well — ^rather  quickly,  aunties,"  said  Nellie,  hesitatingly. 

'*  Ban  back,  I  should  say  rather.  What  a  colour  you  have  got  in 
your  face,  child !  Have  you  been  pursued  by  a  mad  cmimal  of  any 
kind,  pray?" 

Nellie  half  laughed.  **  No,  not  exactly.  But  I  was  pursued — ^that 
is,  I  met  a  very  disagreeable  person,  though,"  she  added,  hastily. 

"  A  disagreeable  person !  What  on  earth  do  you  mean  ?  Nobody 
spoke  to  you — ^ventured  to  insult  you,  child,  I  trust,"  cried  both  aunts 
together. 

"  Well,  yes,  I  think  I  have  been  insulted,  aunties!"  Nellie  replied, 
after  a  little  pause,  with  deliberate  slowness. 

*  *  Insulted !  You — an  O'Connor !  Our  niece !  And  in  Ballyglum ! 
Nellie,  you  are  either  mad  or  dreaming !" 

' '  Perhaps  I  am.  But  I  do  not  think  so.  Here  is  how  it  happened." 
And  Miss  O'Connor  drew  a  chair  over  dose  to  her  axmts,  and  looked 
at  them  with  an  expression  which  was  half  defiant,  half  pleading,  and 
totally  perplexing  and  bewildering.  "Aunt  Deb,  Aunt  PrisI"  she 
said,  abruptly,  **  I  may  as  well  tell  you  at  once — I  met  Mr.  Gore  this 
afternoon." 
"NeUie!" 

"  But  I  could  not  help  it.  Aunt  Deb ;  I  really  could  not.  How  can 
I  help  it  if  he  chooses  to  dog  my  steps  and  follow  me  everywhere? 
He  has  as  good  a  right  to  walk  on  the  road  as  I  have — ^better,  probably, 
as  I  suppose  the  road,  like  all  the  rest  of  the  country,  belongs  to  him." 
She  spoke,  or  at  least  tried  to  speak,  lightly,  and  with  a  reckless  little 
laugh,  which,  however,  died  away  with  a  suspicious  shakiness.  "Well, 
he  overtook  me,  and — and — ^it  was  the  same  old  story,  aunties,  you 
know." 

The  Misses  Macartney  shook  their  heads.  But  Priscilla's  shook 
with  deprecation,  perhaps  even  with  sympathy,  while  Deborah's  nod 
was  a  stem  one.  **  Nellie,"  she  said,  severely,  "  as  you  know,  we  have 
forbidden — strictly  forbidden  you  to  hold  any  intercourse  with  that — 
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tliat  forward  young  man.  But  go  on,  child.  He  insulted  you,  did 
lie  ?    Well,  perhaps  your  eyes  will  be  opened  at  last." 

"He?  Bernard?  Oh,  no,  not  Bernard!  But  his  father,  the 
sqiiire.  Bernard  was  walking  by  my  side.  I  had  told  him  to  go 
away,  buf  he  would  not ;  and  then  suddenly  up  drove  his  father,  and 
before  I  knew  where  I  was — oh,  aunties,  I  carCt  say  it!  I  cav^t  tell 
you  I"  poor  Nellie  cried,  crimsoning  violently,  and  shaking  from  head 
to  foot. 

"It  is  your  duly,  Nellie.  You  are  bound  to  tell  us,"  exclaimed 
the  aunts,  in  the  profoundest  consternation. 

"Oh,  he  said  such  cruel,  such  disgraceful  things,  aunties,  and 
before  the  servant,  too !"  the  girl  went  on,  ill  a  choking  voice.  "  He 
said  I  was  running  after  his  son — ^trying  to  catch  him — ^I,  Nellie 
O'Connor !  He  called  me  a  designing  minx .'"  And  as  this  climax  was 
reached,  poor  Nellie  burst  into  a  passion  of  tears. 

The  Misses  Macartney  had,  in  their  turn,  grown  pale  with  wrath. 
"  He  dared  to  say  such  things !"  they  exclaimed,  in  awful  tones ;  "  and 
his  son  stood  by  and  listened !" 

".Oh,  no,  indeed  no.  Aunt  Deb  I"  the  girl  protested  through  her 
tears.  "  He  told  his  father  to  his  face  that  he  was  speaking  falsely. 
He  wanted  to  tear  me  away.  He  declared  over  and  over  again  that 
he — ^that  he  liked  me,  aunties,  and  that  he  would  never  marry  anybody 
but  me.  But  what  could  he  do  ?  He  could  not  knock  down  his  own 
father — and  I — I  stood  there.     I  could  not  move.    I  had  to  listen  I" 

The  ladies  were  silent.  In  all  their  somewhat  chequered  lives,  in 
all  the  trials  and  bitter  experiences  which  change  of  fortune  and 
position  bring  in  their  wake,  they  had,  perhaps,  never  endured  a 
crueller  stab  than  the  knowledge  that  one  of  their  own  kith  and  kin, 
the  girl  whom  they  regarded  as  their  own  child,  had  been  publicly  in- 
sulted and  humiliated,  now  inflicted  upon  them.  Poor  ladies!  It  was, 
perhaps,  one  of  the  bitterest  moments  of  their  lives ;  and  we  must  not 
blame  them  too  harshly  if,  in  the  midst  of  their  own  anguish,  they 
were  somewhat  forgetful  that  Nellie  had  to  suffer  another  pang  than 
that  of  merely  wounded  pride.  Their  own  hearts  were  sore — sore  and 
indignant — and  for  a  moment  they — at  least  Miss  Deborah  did — ^f elt  a 
passing  anger  against  this  young  girl,  whose  fair  face,  and,  perhaps, 
giddy  conduct,  had  brought  shame  to  their  door. 

"Nellie,"  she  said,  after  a  pause,  and  her  voice  was  hardly  recog- 
nisable in  its  sternness  and  coldness.  "Nellie,  this  must  cease — once 
for  all,  cease !  Do  you  hear,  child  ?  You  have  disgraced  us — exposed 
our  name  to  vile  gossip  and  slander." 

"Aunt  Deborah!  I  have  done  nothing  wrong — nothing  to  be 
ashamed  of — all  the  world  may  know " 

" Silly  child !"  interrupted  Miss  Deborah,  sharply.  "As  though 
this  world  ever  took  part  with  the  weaker !    What  will  it  say  ?    What 
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is  all  Ballyglum  saying  now  ?  Just  what  Mr.  Gore  said — ^that  you  did 
trj  to  catoh  the  young  man — ^that  you  were  running  after  him,  that ' ' 

"Aunt  Deborah!"  It  was  Nellie's  turn  now.  Her  cheeks  had 
flushed,  her  eyes  were  flashing,  and  she  had  jimiped  to  her  feet,  and 
stood  there,  like  an  insulted  queen,  while  even  her  strong-minded  aunt 
was  somewhat  taken  aback  by  the  vehemence  and  passion  of  her  glance. 
"Aunt  Deborah,"  she  cried,  "don't  be  unkind!  don't  be  cruel!  And 
you  hiow  it  is  not  true."  Then  suddenly  she  threw  back  her  head  and 
grew  Yery  pale.  "I  told  Mr.  Gore  to-day,  as  I  tell  you  now,  that 
I  shaU  never  many  his  son — never !  until  he  himself  asks  me  to  do  so 
— ^which  is  not  very  likely  to  happen,"  she  added,  with  a  tearful  smile. 

"You  did,  did  you?  That  was  right !"  And  Miss  Deborah  heaved 
a  sigh  of  relief  and  looked  delighted,  while  Miss  Priscilla  nodded 
approvingly,  though  she  groaned  somewhat  regretfully.  But  presently 
a  consolatory  thought  struck  her. 

"And,  oh,  Deb!"  she  exclaimed,  joyfully,  "what  need  we  care? 
What  need  Nell  care  what  anybody  says  or  thinks  ?  When  she  is 
married  to  — " 

"  Priscilla !"  cried  Deborah,  in  warning  tones,  while  Nellie  looked 
up  in  quick  surprise. 

"Qt)  to  your  room,  child!"  commanded  Miss  Deborah,  austerely. 
"Take  off  your  hat,  smooth  your  hair,  and  cool  your . cheeks.  Then 
come  down  again.  We  have  an  important,  a  very  important  piece  of 
intelligence  to  communicate  to  you." 

Nellie  opened  her  eyes ;  but  she  was  either  too  indifferent,  or  too 
disturbed  to  put  any  questions ;  besides,  she  clearly  perceived  that  her 
aunt  was  not  in  a  mood  to  be  trifled  with.  And  so  she  obeyed  with- 
out a  word  and  went  up  to  her  pretty  little  room,  so  peaceful  and  so 
secure,  and  the  quietness  of  which  seemed  to  bring  a  sudden  calm  to 
her  agitated  heart.  Perhaps,  too,  the  sight  of  her  white  altar,  with 
its  freshly-gathered,  fragrant  flowers,  and  its  statue  of  the  gentle, 
compcissionate  Madonna  helped  to  still  the  timiult  which  was  raging 
witUn  her,  to  bring  more  peaceable  thoughts  to  her  mind,  and  to  make 
her  remember  that,  after  all,  there  were  other  and  even  greater  troubles 
in  the  world  than  her  own. 

Nellie's  temper  was  quick  and  impetuous,  and  her  pride  was  deep 
and  strong ;  but  she  was  a  good  girl  for  all  that,  and  had  been  piously 
and  carefully  brought  up.  Now  she  knelt  and  prayed,  at  first,  perhaps, 
distractedly  and  with  difficulty,  but  presently  more  fervently  and 
earnestly;  prayed  for  patience,  for  submission,  for  confidence,  and 
above  all,  for  the  charity  which  would  enable  her  to  forgive  freely  and 
generously  the  man  whose  obstinate  pride  and  stinging  contempt  had 
not  only  exposed  her  to  such  cruel  insult  that  day,  but  had  apparently 
created  an  insurmountable  barrier  between  herself  and  the  happiness 
which;  for  one  short  moment,  had  seemed  to  be  within  her  grasp.    And 
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as  Nellie  prayed,  a  new  courage  seemed  to  be  bom  within  her,  a  new 
endurance,  a  new  strength.  After  all,  she  could  but  suffer ;  and  to 
suffer  in  the  spirit  for  widch  the  girl  prayed,  might  not  only  be  a  present 
blessing,  but  would  certainly  bring  a  future  reward. 

It  was  already  dark,  and  the  lamp  was  lighted,  and  the  tea-urn 
hissing  on  the  white-clothed  table,  when  Nellie  joined  her  aunts  in  the 
sitting-room.  They  had  wondered  more  than  once  over  her  prolong^ 
absence ;  but  knowing  something  of  their  niece's  character,  and  of  the 
disposition  she  had  always  shown  to  fight  her  battles  out  alone,  they 
had  forborne  to  disturb  her  solitude.  Now,  even  Miss  Deborab  looked 
at  her  with  some  secret  respect  and  admiration ;  for  though  her  eyes 
showed  traces  of  recent  tears,  there  was  a  calm  confidence  in  her  yoomg 
face  which  reassured  that  lady  as  to  her  future  conduct,  and  was  an 
earnest  that  Nellie  had  made  a  resolution  which  she  meant  to  keep. 
Deborah  had  been  for  the  last  half -hour  debating  with  herself  and  her 
sister  as  to  whether  this  was  the  correct  moment  for  the  important 
announcement  of  Dr.  Magill's  proposal,  or  whether  it  would  be  better 
to  defer  it  till  the  following  day.  Now,  however,  she  suddenly  resolved 
upon  immediate  action,  having  a  shrewd  notion  that  her  niece's  wounded 
pride  would  prove  a  powerful  advocate  of  the  doctor's  suit. 

'<  My  dear,"  she  began,  solemnly,  as  soon  as  Nellie  had  seated  her- 
self, and  was  proceeding  to  make  the  tea,  '^  wait  a  minute.  As  I  told 
you  just  now,  we  have  an  important  announcement  to  make  to  you. 
Dr.  Magill  called  upon  us  this  afternoon,  and — I  may  say,  in  the  most 
handsome  manner,  and  at  the  most  opportune  moment "  \ 

Nellie's  eyes  danced,  and  she  clapped  her  hands.  "Oh,  Aunt  Deb! 
oh.  Aunt  Pris!"  she  cried,  **has  he  really  done  it  at  last?  And  oh, 
which  of  you  is  it  ?" 

If  ever  there  was  a  cruel  situation  this  was  it.  No  wonder  that 
the  Misses  Macartney  found  it  hard  to  bear  it  with  equanimity,  and 
that  their  faces  flushed  with  mingled  embarrassment  and  irritation. 
But  Miss  Deborah,  at  least,  was  equal  to  the  emergency.  "  Don't  be 
silly,  child !  As  if  anybody  ever  thought  of  such  a  thing !  As  if  Pris- 
oilla  or  I,  at  our  time  of  life,  would  for  an  instant  contemplate  a  change 
of  state!"  she  exclaimed,  tartly.  "It  is  you,  Nelly — ^you  whom  Dr. 
Magill  wishes  to  marry,  and  I  must  say  that  considering  that -" 

But  she  never  finished  the  sentence.  Nellie  had  opened  her  eyes 
and  opened  her  mouth.  The  tea-cup  had  fallen  from  her  hand  and  lay 
broken  on  the  floor.  The  most  ludicrous,  the  most  profound  astonish- 
ment was  depicted  on  her  countenance. 

"  Me !  me !  Aunt  Deborah !"  she  exclaimed,  at  last.  "But  you  are 
joking — ^you  m\ist  be  joking !"  And  then  she  went  off  into  such  a  fit 
of  uncontrollable  laughter  as  seemed  to  shake  the  very  walls  ol  the 
room. 

{To  he  concluded  next  month,) 
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GETHSEMANE. 


W 


ITH  trailing  robes  of  ever-deep'ning  blue, 


Night  steals  across  the  softly  bending  skies. 
Her  breast  is  jewelled  with  a  thousand  stars ; 
Her  brow  is  radiant  with  the  full-orb'd  moon, 
Her  breath  falls  sweet  upon  the  restless  world, 
And  soothes  the  throbbing  of  its  f  ev'rish  pulse. 
Far  off  the  silver  sieging  of  the  sea 
Makes  slumb'rous  melody  along  the  shore ; 
The  wakeful  night-birds  from  liie  orange-trees 
Assail  the  holy  silentness  of  night. 
Nature  in  tranquil  meditation  lies, 
And  all  is  peace  on  lone  Gethsemane. 

But  hush !  He  comes,  his  weary  way  He  wends 
Up  from  the  tumult  of  the  level  earth, 
To  pray  awhile  upon  the  quiet  height 
That  lifts  Him  nearer  to  the  Infinite. 
No  place  had  He  whereon  to  lay  his  head ; 
No  home  had  He  upon  this  pendant  globe, 
That  He  drew  beautiful  from  nothingness. 
And  sent  to  sail  t^  pure  ethereal  seas, 
Lovely  and  limiinous  'mong  sister  stars. 

Saddened  He  seems,  and  in  that  patient  face 
Unutterable  grief  is  shadowed  forth ; 
The  heart  that  loves  most,  suffers  most,  and  his. 
Of  infinite  capacity,  was  flung 
Back  on  itself  by  those  He  came  to  save ; 
And  here,  beneath  the  white  smile  of  the  night, 
Is  kept  upon  the  lonely  Olive  moimt 
A  pale,  sad  vigil  by  rejected  Love, 
Enduring  crucifixion  of  the  heart. 

From  off  the  moonlit  summit  where  He  rests 
He  sees  the  past  and  future  lying  bare : 
Before  his  eyes  the  path  of  bygone  years 
Lies  unobscured  to  creation's  dawn, 
And  in  the  womb  of  time  the  unborn  days 
Unrol  before  Him  to  the  final  fire, 
backward  He  looks  full  many  a  thousand  years, 
And  lo !  the  graves  of  unrepented  sins 
Undose,  and  forth  unholy  phantoms  glide 
Countless  as  sands  upon  the  trackless  shore. 
Each  with  its  loathsome  and  distinctive  mark 
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Of  individual  deformity. 

The  sins  engendered  in  the  cells  of  thought ; 

The  sins  enwoven  in  the  spoken  word ; 

The  sins  brought  forth  into  the  shameful  deed. 

He  sees  the  wild  idolatries,  and  lapse 
Of  ages  tending  to  dark  pagan  rites 
Despite  of  Moses'  GK>d-illuinined  face. 
He  sees  the  appetite  for  feasts  of  flesh. 
Despite  of  manna  falling  from  on  high, 
The  molten  calf  despite  the  pillared  fire, 
The  strong  swift  running  in  forbidden  ways ; 
The  weak  indulgence  in  the  base  desire ; 
The  love  of  Mammon,  and  the  reign  of  Self ; 
The  spring  of  passions  in  their  loosened  rein, 
The  throe  of  cities  in  their  giant  crimes 
Of  murder,  rapine,  and  impurity : 
All,  all,  arise  in  fierce  satanic  life, 
And  fill  the  sinless  vision  of  the  Lord. 

And  hark  !*  what  rushes  from  the  gaping  years 
To  break  the  silver  silence  of  the  night? 
All  sinful  sounds,  whose  fearful  clamour  now 
Would  drown  the  tumult  of  ten  thousand  worlds ; 
The  roar  of  cities  in  their  frenzied  glee ; 
The  shouts  of  revelry  and  godless  mirth ; 
The  tempter's  voice  that  leads  the  weaker  will ; 
The  false  love  whispered  in  a  woman's  ear ; 
The  robber's  stealthy  step,  the  murd*rous  blow ; 
The  mock  at  holiness ;  the  cynic  sneer 
At  aspirations  after  wider  ways ; 
The  laugh  encouraging,  the  tale  unclean ; 
The  curses  falling  from  the  drunkard's  tongue ; 
Prom  sinner's  death-bed  the  despairing  shrieks 
Of  lost  souls  hurried  to  the  judgment  seat. 

Forward  He  looks  with  agonised  eyes 
To  gather  comfort  for  his  stricken  heart. 
The  future  is  the  offspring  of  the  past, 
And  still  does  mammon  rule  a  later  age ; 
An  "  age  of  progress,"  whose  increased  desires 
Unsuit  the  limits  of  the  '*  narrow  way — " 
Of  intellectual  and  learned  strength 
That  treats  of  fossils,  and  ignores  a  Gk)d ; 
An  age  made  perfect  in  material  thought 
That  finds  expression  in  the  "  fleshly  school." 
The  minds  He  gifted  for  a  noble  use 
Employ  their  talents  to  deny  his  name ; 
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The  lips  that  He  with  eloquence  inspired 
Begxdle  his  children  into  faithless  creeds ; 
And  poet  souls,  the  song-birds  of  the  world, 
Degrade  their  genius  to  ignoble  use, 
Array  dark  passion  in  a  sensuous  garb, 
And  shame  the  tender  chastity  of  love, 
Till  sated  man,  refining  in  his  crimes^ 
Becomes  a  very  epicure  in  sin. 

No  solace  there.  But  nearer  does  He  see 
A  bloody  scourge,  a  crown  of  plaited  thorns, 
A  spear  sharp-pointed,  and  a  cross  of  wood, 
Eough  nails,  a  hammer,  and  a  Mother's  face. 

A  change  comes  o'er  the  loveliness  of  night. 
The  stars  grow  pale,  and  tremble  on  her  breast ; 
The  moon  shrinks  back  behind  the  gath'ring  doud, 
And  hides  the  pallid  beauty  of  her  face ; 
The  sea  grows  still  and  shudders  on  the  shore ; 
The  olive  shivers,  and  the  night  wind  moans, 
A  sweat  of  blood  is  on  the  brow  of  Christ, 
And  angels  tremble  o'er  their  prostrate  Gk>d. 

A.  O'B. 


NOTES  ON  NOETH  ITALY. 

BT   HATHANAEL   COLGAN. 

I.  Pisa. 

ThelSHoiera  di Levante  from  Genoa  to  Pisa — Hie  Campo, Santo — Orgagna^s 
Triumph  of  Death — The  Leaning  Tower. 

TTTHAT  excuse  can  a  man  offer  for  writing  on  such  a  threadbare 
^ '  text  as  North  Italy  ?  He  can  offer,  I  think,  this  one  very  ex- 
cellent excuse,  that  no  matter  how  well-beaten  the  track  followed  by 
the  writer  of  travel  sketches,  he  is  always  sure  of  finding  at  least  two 
important  classes  of  readers — those  who  are  about  to  visit,  themselves, 
the  places  he  describes,  and  those  who  have  just  returned  from  seeing 
them.  Headers  of  the  first  class,  in  their  eagerness  to  store  their  minds 
with  associations,  to  cultivate  by  reading  that  second-hand  familiarity 
with  localitiee,  and  persons,  and  things  which  gives  such  a  zest  to  travel, 
devour  ravenously  all  the  literature  that  falls  in  their  way,  at  all  bear- 
ing on  the  history  or  topography  of  the  places  they  intend  to  visit.  As 
TOL.VI.  19 
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for  the  second  class,  there  are  many  reasons  why  they  should  devour 
the  same  literature  with  equal  eagerness.  Maliciously  inclined,  may 
they  not  find  the  writer  tripping  in  a  hundred  places,  false  in  his  judg- 
ments, inaccurate  in  his  descriptions  ?  Or  more  coniable  and  weak- 
minded,  may  they  not  see  their  own  half -formed  judgments;  their 
timid  admiration  for  things  which  it  is  not  considered  good  taste  to 
admire ;  their  secret  doubts  as  to  the  excellence  of  what  eyeiyone  is 
dnlled  into  considering  excellent,  boldly  tnmipeted  forth  by  the  writer 
with  all  the  authority  inseparable  from  wor|jb  impressed  on  paper  with 
printer's  ink  ? 

This  excuse — ^the  certainty  of  finding,  at  least,  these  two  classes  of 
readers — were  it  imsupported  by  others,  might  seem  to  augur  badly 
for  the  following  papers.  It  is  not,  however,  the  only  one  I  intend  to 
put  forward.  Without  deviating  much  from  the  beaten  track,  a  ram- 
bler in  North  Italy  may,  I  believe,  find  many  things  to  write  of  which 
are  not  too  hackneyed  to  arouse  the  interest  of  the  general  reader. 
Florence  and  Venice,  indeed,  the  great  centres  of  attraction,  have  been 
written  of  almost  ad  nauseamy  and  are,  perhaps,  as  well  known  to  the 
average  reader  in  these  countries  as  many  of  his  own  cathedral  towns. 
But  ihese  queenly  cities  seem  to  have  absorbed  to  such  an  extent  the 
attention  of  writers  and  tourists,  that  such  quaint,  sleepy,  half -decayed 
old  cities  as  Pisa,  Bologna,  and  Verona,  have  been  more  neglected  than 
they  deserve  to  be.  In  the  following  papers,  then,  I  propose  to  give 
a  few  rambling  notes  on  these  interesting  old  cities,  widch  I  visited  in 
the  course  of  a  month's  holiday  tour  in  September  Last.  My  itinerary 
in  Italy  was  what  the  Italian  railway  companies  call  a  **viaggio 
eircola/re^^  or  "  circular  journey."  Commencing  and  ending  at  Turin, 
my  circular  journey  brought  me  through  Genoa,  Pisa,  Florence,  Bo- 
logna, Venice,  Verona,  and  Milan,  thus  making  the  complete  circuit  of 
North  Italy. 

Of  Turin  and  Genoa  I  will  say  nothing  here.  I  reached  the  latter 
city  on  the  11th  of  September,  and  after  spending  a  day  over  its 
churches  and  palaces,  I  started  for  Pisa  by  the  mid-day  train  on  the 
12th.  The  rail  ran  along  the  Eiviera  di  Levante,  or  eastern  coast-line 
of  the  Gulf  of  Genoa,  right  under  the  fierce  blaze  of  the  noon-day  sim, 
which  beat  down  mercilessly  on  the  train  as  it  rumbled  lazily  along. 
Yet  though  the  railway  carriage  for  some  hours  was  little  better  thiui 
a  vapour-bath,  the  journey  to  Pisa  was  deeply  interesting  to  a  pilgrim 
from  the  misiy  North.  The  Eiviera  is,  indeed,  a  splendid  coast-line. 
The  presence  of  the  rainbow-tinted  Mediterranean,  visible  from  the 
window  of  the  railway  carriage  for  the  greater  part  of  the  way,  relieves 
the  somewhat  arid  aspect  of  the  sun-baked,  yet  fruitful  country  inland. 
Before  visiting  Italy,  I  had  heard  and  read  a  great  deal  of  the  marvel- 
lous iridescent  tints  of  the  Mediterranean;  but  from  what  I  had 
seen  of  it  at  early  morning  in  G^noa,  from  the  dome  of  Santa  Maria 
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in  Carignfioio,  I  liad  come  to  the  conclusion  that  its  beanty  had  been 
greatly  exaggerated.  But  this  day's  experience  led  me  to  acknowledge 
the  justice  of  all  the  praises  lavished  on  the  Mediterranean.    Looking 
from  the  window  of  the  railway  carriage,  as  the  train  passed  along  at 
half  a  stone's  throw  from  the  shore-line,  the  waters,  even  where  they 
were  but  a  few  inches  in  depth,  could  be  seen  to  have  a  distinct  bright 
blae  colour,  comparable  in  its  purity  to  nothing  butthe  liqiiidblue  of  the 
sapphire.    This  bright  blue  gradually  passed  into  rich  purple  in  the 
offing,  not  a  deep  blue  simply,  but  a  decided  purple  with  a  crimson  flush, 
which  came  and  went  as  the  light  breeze  swept  over  the  surface  of  the 
sea.   And  then,  where  the  waters  shoaled  in  the  distance  off  some  little 
proznontoiy,  the  purple  faded  gradually  through  indigo  and  blue  into 
pure  emerald.    But  the  great  charm  of  the  sea  lay  in  the  inconstancy 
of  its  tints,  ever  waxing  and  waning  and  flitting  in  the  distance, 
and  growing  fainter  as  they  approached  the  colourless  wake  of  blazing 
light  stretching  across  the  sea  between  the  eye  and  the  sun's  disc. 
Inland,  the  hills  rising  gently  from  the  sea,  were  covered  with  vines^ 
not  the  stunted  growths  of  the  Burgundian  or  Bheingau  vineyards, 
but  lusty  plants  clambering  luxuriantly  over  their  trellises,  and  hang- 
ing out  their  clusters  of  purple  grapes  to  the  blazing  sun.    There  can 
scarcely  be  a  lovelier  sight  in  nature,  I  think,  than  an  Italian  vine- 
arbour  when  the  season  of  the  vintage  is  drawing  near.    You  look 
down  the  long  arcade  of  trellis-work,  covered  in  with  gracefully  twining 
vines,  and  see  a  long  vista  of  grapes  hanging  shoulder  to  shoulder 
from  the  roof  in  pujrple  clusters,  contrasting  admirably  with  the  green 
leaves  and  tendrils,  while  the  cool  shade  of  the  leafy  arbour  is  softly 
illuminated  by  shafts  of  sunlight  which  pierce  through  the  roof  and 
make  a  golden  lace-work  on  the  floor.    From  among  the  groves  of 
flgs  and  olives,  hedged  in  by  these  trellised  vines,  rose  up,  here  and 
there,  a  feathery  date-palm,  giving  the  landscape  a  certain  oriental 
aspect,  which  was  heightened  by  the  huge  aloes  that  grew  basking  in 
the  sunlight  among  the  naked  rocks  beside  the  railroad.  While  speak- 
ing of  olives,  let  me  just  remark  here  that  the  olive  grove,  however 
poetical  it  may  sound,  is  in  sober  reality  an  imattractive,  nay,  an  ugly 
feature  in  the  Italian  landscape.    The  foliage  of  the  olive  is  scanty 
and  of  a  dingy,  dusky  colour,  most  closely  resembling  that  of  the  wil- 
low.   The  whole  tree,  as  a  gardener  would  say,  is  of  a  scraggy  and 
stunted  habit. 

The  scene  is  very  animated  at  the  little  stations  where  the  train 
stops  along  the  Eiviera.  Peasant  girls,  with  baskets  of  fruit,  grapes, 
and  figs,  and  peaches ;  newsvendors  shgutingout, ,"  Qior-r-r-nali,"  with 
the  roughest  aspiration  of  the  "  r ;"  and  wine-seUers  with  their  tempting 
flasks  of  the  country  vintage  neatly  cased  in  cord  network,  ran  breath- 
lessly up  and  down  the  platform,  trafficking  with  the  sun-scorched 
passengers  leaning  from  the  carriage  windows.    And  then,  what  a 
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pompous  prelude  to  the  startiiig  of  the  train !  After  many  imperatiye 
calls  of  ''  Fa/rUnim  /"  and  much  scudding  about  of  hurried  passengers, 
the  carriage  doors  are  closed  at  length,  the  guard  in  the  rear  of  the 
train  shouts  out  ^^ProntiT^  a  second  guard  in  the  front  pipes  on  his 
whistle;  a  third  official  rings  an  ear-splitting  peal  on  the  station  bell; 
the  engine-driver  responds  with  a  shriek  from  the  steam-whistle ;  a 
fifth  official,  with  no  apparent  object  in  view,  toots  on  a  cow-horn, 
and  off  we  go,  at  last,  at  the  usual  dignified  pace  of  the  Italian  rail- 
way— say  fifteen  miles  an  hour. 

The  view  seaward  all  along  the  Eiviera  is  glorious.  Sea  and  land 
are  steeped  in  sunlight.  The  blue  wavelets  roll  in  softly  with  a  faint 
murmur  on  the  pure  sand  of  the  beach,  breaking  into 

"  Tender,  earring  lines  of  creamy  spraj ;" 

and  further  out,  the  waters  sleep  in  deeper  blue  under  the  dark  htill 
of  some  little  felucca,  anchored  dose  in-shore,  with  its  huge  lateen 
sail  flapping  lazily  against  the  mast.  Here  is  a  quiet  little  cove,  em- 
braced by  sheltering  rocky  headlands,  with  wooded  moxmtains  rising 
in  the  background,  capped  by  a  village  whose  red-tiled  roofs  cluster 
round  the  square  campanile  of  the  simple  chapel.  It  was  in  just  such 
a  peaceful  nook  of  the  Mediterranean  as  this,  and  just  about  liiis  point 
on  the  shores  of  the  GuH  of  Genoa,  that  Bomola  landed  from  her 
little  skiff,  after  her  second  despairing  flight  from  Florence,  and  her 
mad  drifting  on  the  sea.  And  now,  Spezzia,  a  thing  of  beauiy,  seated 
on  the  gently-sloping,  wooded  hills  which  sweep  round  the  sparkling 
bay,  dotted  with  stately  war-ships  riding  at  anchor,  comes  into  view. 
Then  the  line  turns  cdightly  inland,  the  sea  is  lost  sight  of,  and  the 
shades  of  evening  begin  to  fall  as  the  towering,  naked  crags  around 
Carrara  rise  up  on  the  left.  The  bald,  gray  peaks  of  the  Apennines 
deepen  into  dark  purple  as  the  sim  sinks  behind  them,  the  watercourses 
dividing  the  maize-fields  are  turned  into  bands  of  liquid  gold,  and  the 
groups  of  solemn,  imperturbable  cypresses  tower  up  like  huge  sable 
lance-heads  against  the  western  sky.  The  glowing  sunset  tints  fade 
rapidly  from  crimson  through  orange  into  pale  primrose,  and  the  stars 
are  already  twinkling  in  the  dark  blue  vault  overhead,  as  the  train 
crosses  the  marshes  around  the  mouth  of  the  Serchio  and  steams  into 
the  Pisa  station. 

A  ramble  through  the  streets  of  Pisa  on  the  night  of  my  arrival 
was  sufficient  to  show  me  how  strikingly  the  city  contrasts  with 
Genoa.  Compared  with  the  feverishly  busy  seaport  I  had  left  in  the 
morning,  Pisa  seemed  but  a  city  of  the  dead,  with  its  deserted,  silent 
streets,  its  dark  palaces  with  massive  iron-grated  windows,  the  long, 
graceful  curves  of  its  solitary  quays,  marked  out  by  double  lines  of 
lamps  sweeping  along  the  sinuous  banks  of  the  dark,  smoothly  gliding 
Amo. 
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TTith  wliat  a  sense  of  freedom  and  novelty,  and  pleasant  anticipa- 
tion one  wakes  up,  for  the  first  time,  at  early  morning  in  a  foreign 
city  of  which  he  has  been  reading  and  dreaming  since  the  days  of  his 
childhood.  Every  moment  is  an  hour  tmtil  the  hasiy  breakfast  is 
snatched,  and,  guide-book  in  hand,  one  sallies  out  to  pick  his  way 
through  the  strange  streets  to  the  famous  cathedral,  or  palace,  or 
picture-gallery,  whose  acquaintance  he  has  already  made  at  second- 
hand through  the  medium  of  books  and  pictures.  I  felt  to  the  fullest 
extent  this  sense  of  novelty  and  freedom  as  I  walked  out  alone  at 
seven  o'clock  next  morning  to  tread  my  way  through  thePisan  streets 
to  the  Piazza  del  Duomo.  With  Boedeker's  plan  in  hand,  I  found 
my  way  to  the  Piazza  in  less  than  half  an  hour,  and  my  eyes  at  length 
rested  on  that  splendid  group  of  buildings  massed  togetiier  on  its  grass- 
grown  expanse — ^the  Cathedral,  the  Baptistery,  the  Gampo  Santo,  and 
the  famous  Leaning  Tower,  the  eighth  wonder  of  the  world,  that  giddy 
structure  which,  in  children's  books  of  marvels,  has  long  disputed  the 
first  plcu;e  with  the  Great  Wall  of  China.  This  group  of  buildings,  clus- 
tered together  in  such  a  small  compass,  is  said  to  be  without  a  parallel 
in  all  Italy ;  and,  indeed,  it  is  a  wonderful  collection  of  architectural 
beauties.  What,  tmdoubtedly  heightens  the  charm  of  the  group  is  its 
secluded  position  in  the  extreme  north-west  comer  of  Pisa,  far  removed 
from  even  what  little  bustle  and  traffic  ever  molests  the  quiet  of  that 
faded  city.  The  Piazza  is  solemn  and  silent  as  a  cloister.  Even  at 
mid-day,  not  more  than  a  dozen  persons  can  be  seen  dotted  over  its 
surface.  A  couple  of  blind  men  linger  round  the  cathedral  doors, 
straining  their  ears  to  catch  the  footfalls  of .  approaching  tourists  or 
worshippers ;  a  few  ragged  vagabonds  lie  in  thesim,  with  their  backs 
against  the  leaning  tower ;  and  here  and  there  a  solitary  stranger, 
guide-book  in  hand,  or  a  family-party  of  Italians,  up  from  the  pro- 
vinces, are  seen  wandering  about,  a  prey  to  the  solicitations  of  some 
half -despondent  valet  de  place.  I  can  say  nothing  here  of  the  cathedral, 
with  its  rich  facade  of  meUow-coloured  marbles,  broken  up  by  open 
galleries  resting  on  tiers  of  slender  colunms,  with  its  grand  old  twelfth- 
century  gate,  whose  quaint  Scripture  histories  in  bronze,  afforded  me  a 
half  hour's  study.  I  must  pass  over,  too,  in  silence  the  imposing  circular 
baptistery  of  many-coloured  marbles ;  for  what  engrossed  the  chief 
share  of  my  attention  in  Pisa  was  the  venerable  Campo  Santo,  or 
burial-ground,  which  flanks  the  cathedral  on  the  north.  Nothing 
can  be  imagined  more  calm,  and  solemn,  and  beautiful  than  this 
famous  Campo  Santo,  where  the  illustrious  dead  of  Pisa  for  twenty- 
five  generations  sleep  in  sacred  soil  shipped  over  the  seas  from  the 
slopes  of  Moimt  Calvary  by  a  pious  bishop  seven  himdred  years  ago. 
The  Campo  Santo  is  a  spacious,  lofty  quadrangular  hall  or  arcade, 
whose  internal  wall  is  pierced  by  a  range  of  round-headed,  open  win- 
dows, enriched  with  graceful  Gk>thic  tracery,  and  looking  out  on  a  cool. 
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green  grass-plot  in  the  centre.  At  each  of  the  comers  of  this  grass- 
plot,  a  stately,  mournful  cypress  rises  up,  dark  and  rigid  as  if  cast  in 
bronze,  to  a  level  with  the  roof  of  the  arcade.  Not  a  sound  breaks  the 
deep  stillness  of  this  quadrangle  except  the  subdued  cooing  of  a  pigeon, 
as  it  flutters  through  the  tracery  of  the  windows,  or  the  chirping  of  a 
pert  sparrow,  hopping  about  the  marble  tombs,  tmawed  by  the  solem- 
nity of  the  place.  Within,  the  arcades  or  cloisters  of  the  Campo  Santo 
are  adorned  with  marble  monuments,  ancient  and  modem,  and  antique 
Boman  and  Etruscan  sculptures.  But  the  great  attraction  of  these 
cloisters  is  the  series  of  frescoes  which  completely  covers  the  walls, 
chiefly  representing  scriptural  scenes  or  passages  from  the  lives  of  the 
saints,  executed  by  scholars  of  Giotto  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
centuries.  One  of  these  frescoes,  occupying  a  large  space  on  the  south 
wall,  and  generally  attributed  to  an  early  Florentine  painter  who 
flourished  about  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  Andrea  Orgagna, 
a  pupil  of  Qiotto,  is,  without  doubt,  one  of  the  most  interesting  old 
paintings  in  all  North  Italy. 

The  fresco  is  generally  known  as  the  Triumph  of  Death,  and  repre- 
sents, in  vividly  realistic  style,  the  imiversal  sovereignty  of  Death,  its 
terrors  for  the  ungodly,  and  its  blessedness  for  the  righteous.  The 
style  of  this  wonderful  picture  is  Hogarthian  in  the  muhiplidly  of  its 
carefully  worked-out  details,  all  converging  to  the  illustration  of  the 
one  central  idea ;  Dantesque,*  in  the  frightful  vividness  of  these  details, 
verging  occasionally  on  grotesqueness.  The  conception  and  execution 
of  the  work,  making  even  the  most  meagre  allowance  for  the  fact  that 
it  dates  from  the  infancy  of  Italian  painting,  are  admirable.  It  is  in- 
tensely dramatic.  Every  one  of  the  hundred  and  odd  figures  in  the 
painting  has  its  distinct  purpose,  contributes  in  some  way  to  the  ex- 
pression of  the  leading  idea.  In  point  of  composition,  the  work  cannot 
be  said  to  form  pictorially  one  harmonious  whole,  but  consists  rather 
of  four  distinct  pictures  connected  chiefiy  by  their  imiiy  of  purpose. 
Yet  the  composition  of  each  of  these  divisions,  separately  considered, 
is  skilful.  The  colouring  is  pure  and  bright,  with  the  shadows  firmly 
marked ;  the  facial  expression  is  throughout  natural  and  varied,  with 
nothing  of  the  conventional  stifPness  and  monotony  so  general  in  the 
works  of  the  early  Italian  painters.  The  whole  ^esco,  exposed  as  is 
its  situation,  is  in  wonderfully  good  preservation,  better,  perhaps,  than 

^  Accoiding  to  TaBari,  Andrea  Orgagna  was  an  ardtnt  student  of  Dante.  SpeaJdng 
of  the  frescoes  bj  him  and  his  brother  Bernardo  in  the  Strosd  Chapel  in  Santa  Maria 
KoTella  at  Florence,  Yassari  says :  "  Fece  VJnfemo  con  le  holgie  centric  ed  altre  cote  de^- 
triite  da  DantCt  del  quale  fu  Andrea  eiudiosissimo"  In  his  life  of  Andrea  OrgagnatYasari 
attributes  the  Triumph  of  Death  to  him  unhesitatingly,  though  modem  critics,  judging 
from  the  manner  of  the  work,  are  inclined  to  set  it  down  to  Pietro  Lorensetti  Yasari 
giyes  a  good  description  of  the  fresco,  though  with  occasional  inaccuracies,  in  his  lifo 
of  Orgagna. 
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ihatofanyoiherofthenTiineroTiSBeriesiiitheCampoSanto.  YetyWithall 
its  merits,  the  picture  is  not  without  its  crudities.  Thedrawing  is  occasion- 
ally stiff  and  faulty,  the  perspective  imperfect,  the  landscape  background 
merely  rudimentary.  But  it  is  these  very  crudities,  I  think,  which  give 
the  picture  its  peculiar  charm.  A  perfect  painting,  for  instance  Baphael's 
Madonna  del  Oardellino,  in  the  IJffizi  Gallery  at  Florence,  could  not 
afford  me  so  much  pleasure,  or,  to  speak  more  accurately,  could  not  so 
powerfully  awaken  my  interest  or  touch  my  heart,  as  this  quaint  old 
fresco  in  the  Pisan  Campo  Santo.  And  this  opinion,  heterodox  as  it 
may  seem,  would,  I  am  confident,  be  shared  by  a  greater  number  of 
my  brother  Philistines  in  art  than  would  be  willing  to  openly  confess 
it.  In  fact,  the  opinion  has,  I  think,  good  groimds  to  rest  on.  In 
looking  at  a  perfect  picture,  our  human  sympathies  are  scarcely  touched. 
We  never  think  of  tiie  painter,  of  his  long,  painful  struggles  after  the 
material  embodiment  of  his  idea,  his  frequent  failures  and  his  hard- 
won  triumphs.  The  work  stands  before  us  in  its  perfection  as  if  it  had 
grown  there  without  the  agency  of  human  fingers ;  and  even  if  we  do 
think  of  the  artist  at  aU,  we  recognise  him  as  standing  proudly  above 
the  reach  or  need  of  our  sympathies.  But  it  is  quite  otherwise  when 
we  look  at  one  of  these  quaint  old  paintings,  such  as  this  Triumph  of 
Death.  Here,  in  the  inequalities  of  the  work,  we  trace  the  patient, 
earnest  strivings  of  the  old  painter  five  hundred  years  ago,  in  the  in- 
fancy of  his  art,  labouring  to  attain  fidelity  to  nature,  and  courageously  ^ 
yet  with  steps  that  falter  here  and  there,  venturing  into  paths  untrodden 
by  his  predecessors.  We  feel  with  the  old  painter,  we  sympathise  with 
his  strugglings ;  and  his  work,  if  it  fail  so  strongly  to  excite  our  admi- 
ration, more  powerfully  awakens  our  loving  interest  than  the  grander 
productions  of  a  later  stage  in  the  history  of  art. 

Whether  or  not  these  considerations  be  sufficient  to  account  for  the 
strange  attractiveness  of  this  old  picture,  Andrea  Orgagna's  Triumph 
of  Death,  the  work  absorbed  my  attention  this  morning  in  the  Campo 
Santo  for  an  hour  and  a  half,  while  I  sat  in  front  of  it  on  the  marble 
pavement  and  jotted  down  in  my  note-book  the  details  of  its  crowded 
action.  Having  said  so  much  of  the  picture  already,  I  feel  bound,  at 
the  risk  of  becoming  wearisome,  to  transfer  to  these  pages  an  abstract 
frcmi  my  note-book  giving  a  detailed  description  of  the  work. 

The  fresco  naturally  divides  itself  into  two  divisions — an  upper  and 
a  lower.  The  lower  division  subdivides  itself  into  three  parts.  To 
begin  with  the  lower  division :  On  the  extreme  left  of  the  picture,  a 
richly-dad  mediseval  hunting-party  of  lords  and  ladies,  mounted  on 
handsome  steeds,  and  carrying  hawks  on  their  wnsts,  is  seen  issuing 
from  a  defile  in  the  mountains.  Before  the  head  of  this  gay  party, 
and  completely  barring  its  passage,  three  open  coffins  lie  on  the 
roadway.  The  first  of  these  contains  a  himian  body  not  yet  made 
loathsome  by  decay;    in  the  coffin  beside  it  is  another  body,  fast 
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mouldering  away,  with  a  serpent  gliding  from  out  the  folds  of  its 
cere-doth ;  and  in  the  third  lies  a  fleshless  skeleton.  The  members  ol 
the  hunting-party  are  variously  affected  by  the  sight  of  these  grim 
mementoes  of  death.  One  noble  lord*  in  the  centre  holds  his  nose  in 
disgust,  while  he  leans  forward  to  gaze  on  the  unseasonable  obstruc- 
tion in  his  path ;  a  lady  on  his  right  seems  struck  into  serious  medita- 
tion ;  she  pillows  her  cheek  on  her  gloved  hand,  and  looks  down  mourn- 
fully on  the  open  coffins.  On  the  extreme  left  of  the  group,  another 
noble  gentleman  in  rich  apparel  bends  eagerly  forward  over  the  arch- 
ing neck  of  his  startled  horse,  gazing  with  no  expression  in  his  face 
beyond  one  of  Intense  curiosity.  In  the  rear  of  the  party,  all  are 
unconcerned,  being  as  yet  ignorant  of  the  obstacle  in  front.  On  a 
little  eminence  above  this  gay  cavalcade,  a  party  of  hermits  are  seen 
engaged  in  pious  and  innocent  occupations  close  by  a  little  chapel  or 
hermitage.  One  is  seated  reading  aloud  some  holy  book  to  an  infirm 
brother  hermit,  who  stands  by  him  leaning  on  his  crutch ;  another  is 
milking  a  doe ;  and  a  third  shades  his  eyes  with  his  hand  and  looks 
down  into  the  valley.  A  rocky  pathway  bordered  with  trees  leads 
from  the  hermitage  to  the  road  beneath,  and  at  its  foot  a  fourth 
hermitf  stands  and  holds  out  to  the  foremost  member  of  the  hunt- 
ing-party a  written  scroU,  apparently  pointing  out  the  moral  of  the 
three  open  coffins.  This  division  of  the  picture  is  finely  executed. 
The  artist  is  not  satisfied  with  placing  on  the  wall  before  us  a  mere 
bald  allegory.  He  works  out  the  richly-dad  cavalcade  with  strict 
fidelity  to  nature.  Each  horse  is  carefully  studied :  one  stretches  out 
his  neck  with  his  ears  pointing  nervously  forward,  and  the  bridle 
hanging  loosely,  while  he  sniffs  at  the  coffins  before  him ;  others  arch 
their  necks  and  paw  the  groimd  restively.  The  dogs,  too,  sniff  suspi- 
ciously with  extended  muzzles;  a  greyhoimd,  held  in  leash  by  a 
servant-man  on  the  left  of  the  group,  is  seen  '^  straining  upon  the 
start ;"  even  the  ferns  and  roadside  plants  in  the  mountain  defile  are 
faithfully  drawn  in. 

Proceeding  towards  the  left  of  the  picture,  we  meet  a  group  of  the 
wretched  ones  of  this  world,  "  the  lame,  the  halt,  and  the  blind,"  who, 
with  outstretched  hands,  implore  of  Death,  a  grim  female  form  who, 
with  streaming  locks,  and  brandishing  her  fatal  scythe,  sweeps  through 
the  air  on  bat's  wings,  to  come  and  end  their  miseries.  But  Death, 
unheeding  their  frenzied  petition,  sweeps  on  to  the  left  of  the  picture, 
where  a  gay  musical  party  of  lords  and  ladies  are  seated  under  the 
shade  of  an  orange  grove.  In  her  flight,  the  grim,  bat-winged  appa- 
rition passes  over  what  may  be  called  the  valley  of  death,  where  the 
dead  and  dying,  lords  and  ladies,  kings,  and  priests,  and  burghers,  lie 

*  Uggudone  della  Faggiuola,  an  aretino,  or  natiye  of  Arezzo,  according  to  Tanii. 
t  St.  Macarius,  according  to  Vasori. 
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mingled  in  one  common  heap.  The  souls  of  the  dying  are  quaintly 
represented  issuing  from  their  bodies  in  the  form  of  naked  infants ; 
and  these  souls,  as  they  leave  their  earthly  tenements,  are  seized  on, 
some  by  gracious  rainbow-winged  angels,  some  by  hideous  demons, 
and  carried  off  through  the  air  to  bliss  or  torment.  The  soul  of  a 
tonsured  priest,  who  lies  with  calm,  upturned  face,  his  hands  folded 
on  his  breast,  is  received  by  an  angel.  Close  by,  the  soul  of  a  dying 
burgher,  "  fat  and  well-lildng,"  who  clutches  in  his  dying  hand  the 
throat  of  his  weU-fQled  money-bag,  is  seized  on,  to  its  evident  terror 
and  surprise,  by  an  unspeakably  foul  and  hideous  demon,  beaked,  and 
clawed,  and  sable-winged. 

This  intensely  vivid  group  occupies  the  centre  of  the  picture. 
Passing  over  to  its  extreme  right,  we  come  to  the  musical  party  already 
referred  to.  This  group  is  just  as  careful  a  study  from  real  life  as  the 
hunting-party  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  fresco.  It  is,  evidently,  a 
study  of  a  courtly  Pisan  assembly  of  the  fourteenth  century.  The 
party,  naturally  grouped,  some  standing  and  some  sitting,  is  placed 
under  the  shade  of  an  orang^grove  where 

**  Im  dunkeln  Laub  die  Gold-Orangen  gluhn." 

A  gentleman  on  the  right  toys  with  a  hawk  perched  on  his  wrist ;  be- 
side him  a  lady  fondles  her  lap-dog ;  in  the  backgroimd  other  ladies 
whisper  together  in  pairs;  and  in  the  centre  a  second  gentleman,* 
hawk  on  wrist,  bends  his  ear  to  the 

"  LasciyiouB  pleasing  of  a  lute** 

fingered  by  a  lady  on  the  left  of  the  group.  In  the  air  above  hover 
two  naked  winged  boys,'  Cupids  apparently,  the  group  very  probably 
representing  a  Pisan  wedding-party  of  the  fourteenth  century.  The 
faces  here  are  admirably  expressive;  and  that  of  one  gentle 
lady  who,  with  head  slightly  bent  and  chin  resting  on  her  taper  fingers, 
listens  in  rapt  musing  to  the  notes  of  the  lute,  is  remarkably  sweet 
and  delicate.  This  is,  briefly,  a  sketch  of  the  lower  division  of  the 
picture. 

In  the  air  above,  the  action  is  almost  as  varied  as  on  the  earth 
below.  Here  frightful  demons,  in  every  variety  of  hideousness,  speed 
along  on  their  bat's  wings,  bearing  off  Uie  souls  of  the  ungodly  to  per- 
dition. Their  goal  is  the  flaming  mouths  of  the  Pit  placed  at  the  sum- 
mit of  the  mountain  which  rises  in  the  centre  of  the  picture.  Cleaving 
the  air  on  their  rainbow-feathered  wings,  and  bending  their  course  in 
the  opposite  direction,  troops  of  angels  in  the  form  of  virgins,  with 
pure,  bright,  tender  faces,  are  seen  carrying  off  to  the  realms  of  bliss 
the  souls  of  the  righteous.    Here  and  there  a  dubious  conflict  is  being 

*  A  portrmit  of  Caatruccio»  a  nobleman  of  Luoca,  Yaaari  says. 
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waged  in  mid-air  between  the  powers  of  light  and  darkness  for  the 
possession  of  some  soul  which  hangs  suspended  between  bliss  and  per- 
dition. This  portion  of  the  fresco,  in  its  vivid  earnestness,  its  mingled 
grace  and  terror,  is  thoroughly  Dantesque,  so  much  so  that  no  one  look- 
ing at  the  picture  dare  even  smile  at  its  naiv^  realism. 

This  is  but  a  brief  sketch  of  this  truly  wonderful  picture^  which  is 
rather  a  sermon  than  a  mere  picture — a  sermon  on  the  text  ''  wnnia 
vanitaa^^ — ^painted  in  characters  plain  to  the  eyes  of  all  men.  The  pic- 
ture, I  repeat  it  unhesitatingly,  is,  with  all  its  crudities,  one  of  the 
most  deeply  interesting  in  all  North  Italy. 

A  whole  volume  might  be  written  descriptive  of  the  remainder  of 
the  series  of  frescoes  in  the  Campo  Santo,  including  Orgagna's  fine 
Last  Judgment.  Much,  too,  might  be  said  of  the  beautiful  modem 
sculptures  which  adorn  the  interior,  of  the  monument  to  Angelica 
Catalani,  of  that  to  the  jurist,  Vincenzio  Salvagnoli,  with  its  lovely 
calm-seated  figure  of  Justice ;  but  I  have  already  said  too  much,  per- 
haps, on  the  subject  of  the  Campo  Santo. 

It  was  about  eleven  o'clock  when  I  left  the  solemn  cloisters,  and 
hastened  on  past  the  cathedral  to  visit  the  Campanile,  or  Leaning  Tower. 
Altogether  apart  from  its  striking  obliquity,  the  Leaning  Tower  is  a 
very  imposing  and  beautiful  structure,  the  six  colonnades  which  run 
roimd  it,  tier  above  tier,  giving  a  graceful  lightness  to  its  massive 
cylinder  of  white  marble.  As  I  passed  into  the  doorway, 
I  was  surprised  to  see  two  ragged,  bandit-looking  fellows,  who  had 
been  lying  in  the  sim  with  their  backs  against  the  Tower,  jump  up  at 
my  approach,  shake  their  rags  together,  and  cry  out,  "Ecoo!"  as  if 
they  had  been  waiting  for  me.  On  application  to  the  keeper  I 
found  that  by  a  decree  of  the  Pisan  municipality,  prompted  by  numer- 
ous cases  of  suicide  among  the  visitors  to  the  Campanile,  its  ascent 
was  interdicted  to  any  party  of  less  than  three  persons.  I  was  all  alone ; 
and  what  was  to  be  done  ?  I  could  not  afford  to  wait  long,  as  I  had  to 
set  out  for  Florence  in  an  hour's  time,  and  could  scarcely  go  roaming- 
about  Pisa  in  search  of  tourists  to  make  up  the  mystic  trio.  On  offering 
to  pay  a  triple  fee  to  the  keeper,  however,  he  undertook  to  smooth  away 
all  difficulties;  and  beckoning  to  the  two  bandits  outside,  th^  sprang  . 
in,  dragged  off  their  ragged  coats,  and  slinging  them  over  their 
shoulders,  declared  themselves  ready  to  mount  the  Tower  with  me. 
Their  sudden  starting  up  at  my  approach,  and  their  exclamation,  *  *  Eoco !" 
was  now  explained.  These  fellows,  evidently,  for  the  sake  of  a  few 
coppers,  made  a  profession  of  ascending  the  Campanile  with  solitary 
tourists.  They  kept  dose  watch  on  my  movements  all  through.  When  I 
walked  out  on  the  open  colonnades  running  aroimd  the  Tower  and  leaned 
over  the  quite  perceptibly  shelving  edge  to  test  the  inclination  from  the 
perpendicular  by  dropping  a  chip  of  marble  to  the  ground,  lalwaysfound 
one  of  them  dose  at  my  elbow.     For  what  would  have  become  of 
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ilieir  two  pence  halfpenny  a  piece  (that  was  the  equivalent  in  Englifih. 
money  of  the  sum  I  gave  them)  if  I  had  thrown  myself  down  or  fallen 
from  the  Tower?  Bemarkable  as  is  the  inclination  of  this  Pisan 
Campanile,  I  cannot  imagine  how  any  one  could  feel  in  the  least  degreo 
nervous  as  to  its  stability.  Its  great  mass,  and  the  solidity  of  its  work- 
manship, banish  all  such  fears  from  the  mind  of  one  who  stands  even 
on  its  topxaost  galleiy  and  looks  down  from  its  overhanging  edge. 

It  was  almost  half  past  eleven  when  I  reached  the  foot  of  the  Tower 
again,  and  having  paid  the  custodian  and  my  two  disreputable-looking 
acolytes,  I  had  to  hurry  off  to  my  hotel  near,  the  railwaynstation  to  meet 
the  mid-daytrain  for  Florence.  On  my  way,  just  after  crossing  the  Ponte- 
SoHerino,  I  turned  aside  along  the  Limg  Amo  to  take  a  peep  at  an 
exquisite  little  gem  of  Gbthic  architecture,  Santa  Maria  della  Spina. 
With  its  delicate  pinnacles  and  carvings,  its  wealth  of  statues  shrined 
in  lidily  chiselled  canopied  niches,  and  its  perfect  miniature  proportions 
this  little  chapel  would  well  repay  an  hour's  study. 

At  twelve  o'clock  I  started  from  the  Pisa  station  for  Florence, 
carrying  with  me  from  the  Piazza  del  Duomo  recollections  which  will 
retain  their  freshness  for  many  years. 


A  PROMISE. 

BT  ALICE  ESMONDS. 


"  npHEEE'S  not  a  flower  in  all  these  woodlands  nigh ; 
X     Amid  the  Summer's  grass  there's  not  one  blade. 

But  when  the  sunshine  and  the  glory  fade. 
In  early  leaf,  or  withered  bloom,  must  die. 
'Tis  sweet  to  pull  the  bud  ere  its  first  sigh, 

And  sweetly  on  our  youth  death's  hand  is  laid ; 

They're  happy  who  die  young,"  she  smiled,  and  said. 
As  though  the  grave  were  pleasant  place  to  lie. 
"  I  soon  must  say  farewell  to  you,  my  friend, 
Yet  not  the  long  farewell  unto  the  end : — 

For  here's  my  hand,  we  two  will  sometimes  meet, 
In  lonely  pathway,  or  in  silent  glen." 

You  broke  your  promise,  yet  the  thought  is  sweet, 
You  lovM^^e  well  enough  to  make  it  then. 
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n. 

Smith  is  now  in  liis  eighteentli  year.  Externally  and  internally  lie  liaB 
much  to  be  thankful  for.  He  has  the  makings  of  a  well-balanced 
mind  in  a  well-balanced  body.  Let  us  see  what  he  has  been  through, 
since  we  left  him  at  the  period  when  knowledge,  to  win  him  for  her- 
self, imroUed  before  his  eyes  the  first  fascinating  portion  of  her  ample 
page.  He  has  been  to  school.  Though  not  a  hard  worker,  he  was  by 
no  means  an  idler,  if  for  no  other  reason  than  that  his  appetite  for 
reading  had  grown  with  his  growth  and  strengthened  with  his  strength. 
He  picked  up  a  tolerable  amoimt  of  what  learning  was  going.  His 
daily  classical  and  mathematical  lessons  were  learnt  without  much  dif- 
ficulty, in  a  way  to  avoid  coming  into  collision  with  his  kind-hearted 
masters.  Prose  and  poetry  of  the  ''interesting"  iype  (for  example 
Marmion)  had  developed  his  natxirally  ready  tongue.  The  very  fact  of 
having  gone  over  in  class  a  good  deal  of  Latin  and  Qreek  made  the 
words  and  simple  collocations  familiar  to  him,  so  that  he  could  under- 
stand, without  being  able  to  analyse,  most  of  the  quotations  he  came 
across.  When  he  could  not,  he  said  to  himself,  who  believed  it,  and 
to  his  friends,  who  were,  perhaps,  a  little  sceptical,  it  was  because  the 
context  was  wanting.  Consequently  he  looked  upon  himself  as  of  a 
classic  and  literary  turn  of  mind.  He  was  shrewd  and  somewhat 
humorous,  which  with  an  honest  and  pleasing  face,  good  manners  and 
honourable  modes  of  conduct,  caused  him  to  be  liked  by  many  people 
of  many  kinds. 

Having  been  through  all  the  classes,  he  is  not  going  back  to  school. 
That  he  is  weU  educated,  fit  to  move  among  any  doss  of  cultivated 
men,  and  to  discuss  any  subject  that  could  turn  up,  is  his  own  firm 
conviction.  No  doubt  crossed  his  mind  of  his  knowledge  being  wide 
and  solid  and  more  than  sufficient  to  start  with  in  the  career  which 
nature,  he  is  sure,  meant  him  for — ^to  become  a  great  writer,  novelist^ 
poet,  and  philosopher.  At  school  his  essays,  poems,  and  speeches  had 
been  looked  upon  as  clever  and  original.  He  had  been  able  to  talk 
with  fluency  with  the  few  scholars  he  had  the  luck  to  meet,  and  as  his 
humour  flavoured  his  boyish  conceit,  he  supposed  their  amused  tolera- 
tion of  what  he  said  implied  that  they  looked  upon  him  as  one  of  them- 
selves. It  is  by  no  mecuis  improbable  that  he  got  credit  often  enough 
for  knowing  much  more  in  kind  and  degree  than  he  really  did.  In 
conversation  natural  talent  makes  it  hard  to  dedde  what  is  owing  to 
cultivation  and  what  to  a  good  memory  j  oined  to  smartness.    A  pleasant 
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talker,  while  he  confines  himself  to  subjects  that  are  easily  grasped, 
does  not  ordinarily  disclose  the  depth  or  shallowness  of  his  intellectual 
character  and  acquirements.  Of  course  if  you  meet  such  a  man  pretty 
often,  you  will  be  able  to  gauge  his  brains  both  as  to  their  formation 
and  information ;  but  it  may  be  that  a  reaUy  thoughtful  man  with 
taste  and  tact  will  not  in  chance  conversation  display  more  depth, 
originality,  or  knowledge  than  the  merest  smart  talker  imaginable. 

Of  course  Smith  was  not  educated  more  than  rudimentally.    Indig- 
nantly as  he  would  have  repudiated  the  notion,  his  mental  state  was 
analogous  to  what  our  globe  was,  let  us  say,  in  the  carboniferous 
period,  millions  of  ages  ago,  when  there  was  tremendous  vegetative 
power  in  play,  and  when  frogs  as  large  as  elephants,  and  lizards  some 
hundred  feet  or  so,  pottered  about,  shaded  by  ferns  the  size  of  elm- 
trees  and  horse-tails  as  '^  tall  as  the  mast  of  some  great  ammiral,"  in 
the  tepid  swamp  beneath.    The  soil  of  his  brain  was  as  little  capable 
of  producing  and  supporting  the  feelings  and  instincts  of  taste,  the 
depth  and  reach  of  thought,  the  power  of  pondering  and  penetrating, 
of  clearing  and  extending  the  mental  horizon,  till  the  f  uU  sweep  of 
country  is  seen,  of  going  outside  and  above  any  subject  for  investiga- 
tion, of  discovering  subtle  relations,  causes,  flaws  and  fallacies,  of 
creating  symmetrical  schemes  and  theories,  of  enjoying  intense  delight 
in  the  hunting-fields  of  speculation:  these  and  infinite  other  character- 
istics of  a  cultured  mind,  his  mental  soil  was  as  little  able  to  bring 
forth  and  support  as  was  the  home  of  those  big-bellied  frogs  to  provide 
for  the  myriad  graceful  and  perfected  forms  of  vegetable  and  animal 
life  which  our  evolved  planet  proudly  bears  upon  its  surface  through 
the  heavens.    For  all  that,  he  thought  that  with  no  great  effort  he 
could  pack  thought  as  neatly  into  verse  as  Horace,  or  Pope,  or  Gold- 
smith, and  that  it  would  not  cost  him  so  very  much  labour  to  turn  out 
any  amount  likely  to  be  required  of  thoughts  that  breathe  and  words 
that  bum.    More  than  once  he  had  compared,  verse  for  verse,  some  of 
his  own  compositions  with  an  analogous  piece  of  Pope,  or  Moore,  or 
Goldsmith,  and  his  verdict  was,  on  the  whole,  for  the  home  produce. 
The  vivacity  of  his  imagination,  his  copious  vocabulary,  his  shrewdness 
and  humour,  gained  him  many  a  triumph  among  lids  compeers  and 
elders  even,  which  convinced  him  more  and  more  that  he  was  a  wit,  a 
scholar,  a  profound  thinker,  and  on  the  way  to  become  a  leader  of 
thought  or  something  of  that  kind.    He  was  indeed  (or  might  have 
been)  conscious  that  his  thinking  was  almost,  if  not  absolutely,  con- 
temporaneous with  his  expressed  and  most  brilliant  theories,  but  then 
he  believed  it  must  be  the  same  with  every  one  else,  for  he  could  not 
conceive  how  a  man  could  for  hours  think  daily,  and  take  weeks  and 
months  and  years  to  elaborate  a  poem  or  a  philosophy.    He  thought 
that  anything  people  said  to  the  contrary  was  flourish  and  rhetoric, 
and  so  to  be  taken  magno  eum  grano  Balis.   And  it  was  some  time  bef  ore- 
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ihe  scales  fell  from  his  eyes,  when  lie  saw  that  the  way  he  had  been 
looking  at  things  was  like  that  of  the  poor  man  who  saw  **  men,  as  it 
were  trees  walking." 

Smith's  father  was  a  sensible  man,  and^  being  well  to  do  and  be- 
lieving in  knowledge,  he  resolved  that  his  son  should  have  full  means 
of  maturing  whatever  mental  powers  he  had  been  gifted  with.  TTia 
other  boy,  though  intelligent,  had  never  shown  the  intellectual  cravings 
that  distinguished  our  Smith.  Why  is  it  that  one  boy  in  a  family  will 
be  oonsxmied  with  a  thirst  for  glory,  ravished  vdth  the  contemplation 
of  immortality,  fired  with  the  resolution  to  emblazon  his  name  on  the 
page  of  history,  and  secure  a  niche  in  the  temple  of  Fame,  while  his 
brothers  and  sisters,  to  whom  he  may  be  united  in  the  closest  bonds  of 
affection,  are  content  to  get  through  life  as  peaceably  as  they  possibly 
oan,  caring  nothing  for  fame  beyond  the  modest  ambition  of  enjoying 
a.  spotless  reputation  within  the  narrow  circle  of  their  immediate  sur- 
roundings ?  Are  boys  bom  in  the  depth  of  the  country  who  yearn 
with  irresistible  longing  for  the  sea,  which  they  have  never  seen,  the 
descendants  of  vikings,  or  corsairs,  or  respectable  mariners?  The 
instincts  of  some  heroic  ancestor  of  Smith,  latent  in  the  family  for 
many  generations,  handed  on  from  sire  to  son  with  bucolic,  commercial, 
professional,  and  other  tendencies  of  the  race,  became  conscious  again 
in  our  hero  and  warmed  his  heart,  and  thrilled  his  brain,  and  never 
would  let  biTTi  rest  in  ignoble  ease,  but  spurred  him  till  he  awoke  to 
<io  his  duty. 

Smith,  though  laying  the  flattering  unction  to  his  soul  that  he  was 
a  well-educated  young  man,  still  was  docile  enough  to  allow  that  he 
was  young.  Four  years  at  a  university,  after  all,  would  only  make 
him  twenty-two.  It  would  probably,  he  thought,  consolidate  his  know- 
ledge, strengthen  what  weak  points  there  might  be  in  his  intellectual 
outfit,  and  fill  in  whatever  little  might  be  wanting  to  him  as  a  poet  or 
philosopher.  The  world  would  have  to  wait  for  him  yet  awhile,  and 
he  sincerely  pitied  the  world  that  he  did  happen  to  be  somewhat  youn^ 
to  set  up  as  its  ''  guide,  philosopher,  and  friend."  Is  it  not  strange 
that  the  very  qualities  which,  when  developed,  showed  the  prophetic 
nature  of  his  boyish  conceit,  should  in  their  rudimentary  state  distinctly 
constitute  him  asinine  ?  The  more  fully  and  perfectly  evolved  an  in- 
tellect becomes,  the  more  stuff  must  it  have  had  to  grow  out  of.  The 
graceful  plant,  the  lovely  flower,  the  bewitching  perfume  grow  out  of 
surroundings  least  likely  to  an  inexperienced  observer  to  produce  such, 
beautiful  results.  A  lad  of  eighteen,  robust,  clever,  impetuous,  inaccu- 
rate, impatient  of  real  labour,  voracious  in  reading,  spoken  of  as  the 
genius  of  the  family,  able  to  write  and  speak  fluentiy,  with  superficial 
knowledge  of  many  common  and  imcommon  things,  is  little  able  to 
enter  into  himself  and  review  what  and  how  his  knowledge  is.  Above 
all,  a  would-be  poet  and  philosopher,  who  has  not  to  turn  his  knowledge 
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to  acoount,  may  i^nd  years  even  in  the  society  of  men  indefinitely 
more  cultured  than  himself,  without  fiTKliiig  out  how  little  he  knows, 
how  dosely  and  coarsely  his  intellect  clings  to  his  brain,  how  little  able 
he  is  to  make  the  robes  in  which  the  spirit  works  fit  so  tight  and  yet 
so  easily  that  one  would  think  it  had  dispensed  with  the  aid  of  the 
imagination,  its  necessary  slave  and  gaoler. 

But  the  day  was  at  hand  when  Smith  would  begin  to  wake  from 
the  blind  numbness  into  which  his  age,  qualities,  and  antecedents  had 
cast  him.  He  would  soon  see  with  dismay,  and  feel  with  intolerable 
anguish,  at  least  for  awhile,  the  crassness  of  his  conceited  ignorance, 
and  the  long,  long  way  that  separated  him  from  that  moimt  of  intel- 
lectual perfection,  well  up  on  which  he  had  thought  he  already  was. 

It  was  the  time  when  first,  for  many  a  dark  and  weary  age, 
the  Catholic  youth  of  Ireland  saw  the  fair  vision  of  a  imiversity 
breaking  the  bread  of  knowledge  to  the  children  of  the  Church.  The 
greatest  intellect  of  the  day,  at  once  that  of  a  perfect  scholar,  an  ex- 
quisite poet,  a  subtle  and  profound  philosopher,  and  a  holy  priest,  was 
sowing  in  a  soil,  famous  for  perennial  fertility,  ideas  on  university 
culture  destined  in  due  season  to  bear  fruit  worthy  of  their  origin. 
Under  the  influence  of  this  wonderful  man  Smith  had  the  inestimable 
privilege  to  come.  His  words  and  works,  imperfectly  grasped  though 
they  were,  slowly  but  surely  revealed  to  the  lad  the  state  of  complex 
ignorance  in  which  he  was.  This  was  the  first  step  in  the  strait  and 
narrow  way  that  leads  to  true  science.  Whoso  would  tread  that  path 
most  reduce  himself  to  a  state  of  simple  ignorance  by  recognising 
clearly  that  he  knows  nothing  or  very,  very  little.  Within  a  twelve- 
month after  the  day  which  this  chapter  is  supposed  to  begin  from, 
Smith  made  a  resolution  never  to  weaiy  asking  "why?"  As  far  as 
circumstances  allowed,  he  would  never  omit  asking  his  teachers  to  ex- 
plain what  he  did  not  understand.  Himself  he  would  never  spare. 
Clearing  the  tangled  wilderness  of  his  mind  was  a  giant  work,  which 
this  young  backwoodsman  of  science  set  to  with  a  giant  will.  He 
had  learnt  poetry  without  knowing  what  it  meant.  The  music  of 
the  lines,  misty  as  they  were,  had  made  him  get  by  heart  a  good  deal 
of  verse.  Henceforth  he  would  endeavour  to  analyse  and  put  a  mean- 
ing on  every  line  of  poetry  he  read  or  learnt.  He  had  reiKl  much 
Greek  and  more  Latin.  Cases,  concords,  tenses,  constructions,  had 
buzzed  about  his  ears,  but  never  found  themselves  at  home  in  his 
brains.  For  the  future  no  case,  no  tense,  no  construction  should 
escape  without  accounting  for  itself.  He  had  spent  a  considerable 
time  at  arithmetic,  geometiy,  algebra,  and  even  trigonometry,  but  had 
never  dwelt  upon  what  they  were  about,  what  they  proposed  to  do, 
wherein  they  were  like,  and  wherein  they  differed.  Now  he  is  resolved 
to  make  his  own  every  step  of  the  way,  and  to  imderstand  the  reason 
and  bearings  of  what  he  does  as  weU  as  he  possibly  can.    He  had 
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written  prose  and  rhyme  with  big  words  and  small,  but  withont  in 
niimberless  cases  dearly  apprehending  the  meaning  and  force  of  the 
terms  he  used.  He  now  makes  up  his  mind  to  habituate  himself  to 
making  every  doubtful  word  dear  by  expressing  it  to  himself  in  terms 
which  he  had  already  mastered.  In  general  he  would  keep  his  eyes 
open  and  observe  so  as  to  learn  what  he  did  not  know  and  pick  up 
what  he  could.  Of  such  nature  were  the  resolutions  our  student,  with 
all  the  fervour  of  a  convert,  now  embraced.  He  did  not  make  them 
altogether.  Such  things  grow  and  breed  as  they  grow.  Neither  did 
he  hx)m  the  first  find  that  his  practice  at  all  came  up  to  his  high 
resolves.  But  he  had  a  strong  will,  and  once  his  nature  was  thoroughly 
roused  in  the  way  such  influence  as  he  had  fallen  under  can  effect,  he 
began  again  and  again,  and  after  failing  hundreds  of  times  he  at  last 
got  fairly  under  way. 

Being  able  to  afford  it,  he  read  with  a  private  tutor.  With  this 
gentleman  he  began  everything  all  over  again.  Thus,  too,  he  was  able 
to  attend  lectures  with  profit.  The  harder  he  studied  the  more  he  felt 
how  hard  it  was  to  acquire  any  solid  knowledge.  The  more  he  learnt 
and  the  longer  he  laboured,  the  more  dearly  did  he  see  his  ignorance. 
As  the  fogs  of  error  and  conceit  rolled  away  from  before  his  mental 
vision,  he  began  to  fed  the  meaning  of  those  lines  he  had  learnt  to 
repeat  long  before : — 

"  Fired  at  first  tight  with  what  the  muse  imparts 
In  fearless  youth  we  tempt  the  heights  of  arts, 
While  from  the  hounded  lerel  of  our  mind 
Short  Tiews  we  take,  nor  see  the  lengths  behind ; 
But  more  advanced  behold  with  strange  surprise 
New  distant  scenes  of  endless  science  rise ! 
So  pleased  at  first  the  towering  Alps  we  try, 
Mount  o'er  the  Tales,  and  seem  to  tread  the  sky; 
Th'  eternal  snows  appear  already  past, 
And  the  first  clouds  and  mountains  seem  the  last: 
But,  those  attained,  we  tremble  to  surrey 
The  growing  labours  of  the  lengthened  way ; 
Th'  increasing  prospect  tires  our  wandering  eyes, 
Hills  peep  o'er  hills,  and  Alps  on  Alps  arise."* 

Month  after  month,  and  year  after  year,  with  ever-increasing  in- 
tensity of  purpose  and  obstinacy  of  toil,  he  strove  to  make  up  for  the 
years  of  comparative  doth  he  with  exaggeration  accused  himself  of 
having  wasted.  That  insatiable  hunger  and  thirst  after  knowledge,  at 
first  the  student's  feverish  delight  and  anguish,  entered  into  his  soul. 
The  "  noble  discontent"  which  marks  the  genuine  seeker  after  wisdom 
marked  him  for  its  own.  Like  everything  great  and  grand  in  human 
nature,  this  hunger  and  discontent  of  the  mind  may  become  a  downright 

*  Pope,  "  Essay  on  Criticism,"  tt.  219-232. 
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disease.  "Vices  are  good  qualities  stunted,  or  overgrown  and  run  to 
seed.  The  pain  of  mind,  the  consuming  craving  for  knowledge  that 
ensues  when  the  brain  has  been  leavened  with  some  great  idea,  may 
become  a  veritable  wolfish  hunger,  analogous  to  the  improha  ventris 
rabies.  As  Smith  entered  upon  this  phase  of  intellectual  development, 
his  frame  shrunk,  his  eyes  sunk  and  became  absent  and  dreamy  in 
their  expression,  his  whole  countenance  **  sicklied  o'er  with  the  pale 
cast"  of  mental  labour,  for  he  had  not  yet  learnt  to  think  in  the  way 
the  University  of  Wittenberg  taught  Hamlet.  He  found  that  every 
branch  of  knowledge  he  became  acquainted  with  had  irresistible  fasci- 
nations for  him.  His  college  course  opened  up  to  him  literature, 
mathematics,  physical  science,  and  metaphysics,  and  he  could  no  longer 
endure  to  do  anything  superficially.  Ablaze  with  a  passionate  love 
of  all  sciences,  he  strove  to  keep  the  above-named  lines  abreast.  His 
■was  no  love  founded  on  the  desire  of  rewards,  distinctions,  and  utilities. 
He  loved  knowledge  for  its  own  sake,  he  instinctively  felt  and  he  firmly 
believed  it  was  worthy  of  such  pure  love,  and  he  wooed  it  with  but 
little  thought  of  such  things.  Full  well  and  amply  was  he  repaid  with 
measure  pressed  down  and  flowing  over,  in  after  years,  for  his  faith 
and  work.  Meantime,  too,  he  had  his  reward  (even  while  he  suffered), 
and  part  of  it  was  a  fair  share  of  university  distinctions.  He  might 
liave  got  many  more  and  higher,  but  that  he  would  not  give  up  his 
own  way  of  driving  six-in-hand  or  so.  You  may  ask  why  he  did  not 
seek  advice  and  follow  it  while  labouring  under  this  hallucination  and 
suffering  so  from  it.  Why,  indeed  ?  Why  don't  scrupulous  people 
do  what  they  are  told  instead  of  torturing  themselves  and  those  who 
have  the  care  of  their  consciences  ?  Why  don't  patients  in  delirium 
tremens,  who  are  perfectly  aware  that  they  are  deceived,  banish  the 
spectres  that  crowd  around  them,  and  calm  their  horrified  hearts? 
Why  don't  drunkards,  gamblers,  moths,  hoc  gmm  omne,  keep  from 
alcohol,  hells;  lights,  and  lures  of  all  sorts?  This  is  a  brain  fever 
which  has  killed  many  a  worshipper  of  science  whose  zeal  was  not 
secundum  scientiam. 

Leaving  poor  Smith  for  awhile  a  prey  to  this  intellectual  fever,  it 
will  not  be  uninteresting  to  indulge  in  a  brief  speculation  as  to  its 
causes.  We  rise  to  causes  from  effects.  Some  of  its  symptoms  we 
have  already  seen.  A  few  more  may  be  added.  Just  as  the  sight  of 
the  objects  of  the  passions  upsets  and  convulses  their  several  slaves,  so 
the  sight  of  a  library  throws  the  idoliser  of  books,  at  this  stage  of  the 
passion,  into  a  most  troubled  state.  The  vision  of  thousands  of  volimies 
impresses  upon  him  the  crushing  hopelessness  of  conquering  and  ruling 
in  any  considerable  domain  of  learning.  He  is  not  yet  able  to  imder- 
stand  and  reconcile  himself  to  the  conditions  of  himian  khowledge. 
He  thinks  possession  alone  brings  true  fruition,  and  so,  that  he  must 
know  all  to  enjoy.    He  cannot  make  up  his  mind  to  abandon  definitely 
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the  idea  of  extending  the  circle  of  his  knowledge  equally  in  all  direc- 
tions. With  an  inconsistency  quite  common  among  men,  he  sees  the 
hopelessness  of  his  passion  for  universal  knowledge,  and  neverthelees, 
he  feeds  and  cherishes  it.  Scientific,  philosophical,  literaiy  reviews 
and  papers  he  loves  and  he  hates ;  loves,  because  they  gratify  some- 
what the  craving  of  his  mind  for  varied  knowledge ;  hates,  because 
they  torture  him  with  glimpses  of  fairy  realms  of  science  he  can  never 
hope  to  be  at  home  in.  The  uncertainties  of  life,  its  possibilities  of 
terrible  vicissitudes,  and  above  all,  death,  viewed  simply  as  interrup- 
tions and  annihilations  of  his  pursuits,  strike  a  chill  to  his  heart,  which, 
numbs  his  whole  being.  Now  he  seems  to  understand  how  "he  that 
increaseth  knowledge,  increaseth  sorrow."  {EccU%,  i.  18.)  But  the 
causes  ?  The  most  prominent  of  these  seem  to  be,  the  nature  of  the 
intellect,  its  dependence  for  phantasmata  on  the  imperfectly  trained 
imagination,  the  need  for  constant  food  and  stimulants  to  enable  both 
to  work  conjointly  and  continuously  on  the  lines  along  which  they 
have  been  started,  as  they  instinctively  and  unconsciously  strive  to  do. 
the  blind  and,  therefore,  almost  innocent  pride  of  man,  who  will  not 
recognise  his  place  in  creation,  his  duty  of  resignation  to  providential 
surroundings,  so  that  here  as  elsewhere  none  but  the  humble  man  can 
peaceably  enjoy  the  land.  Every  faculty  has  a  natural  desire  to  possess 
its  object.  The  object  of  the  intellect  is  all  knowledge.  It  can  know 
more  or  less  perfectly  all  things.  In  this  life  it  cannot  work  without 
food  from  the  imagination.  The  more  elevated  the  object  to  be  known 
is,  the  more  subtle  must  be  the  help  the  imagination  gives  the  intellect. 
This  power  of  giving  such  help  is  acquired  by  the  imagination  by  great 
and  long-continued  exercise  only.  With  all  the  strength  of  its  spiritual 
nature  the  awakened  intellect  forces  the  imagination  to  accompany  it 
over  land  and  sea,  bogs  and  mountains,  deserts  and  forests,  through, 
the  world  of  spirit  and  of  matter,  accumulating  treasures  of  knowledge, 
and  still  insatiate,  for  here  as  everywhere  increase  of  -appetite  hath 
grown  by  what  it  fed  on.  The  imagination  does  all  it  can  to  gratify 
its  lordly  mate,  but,  at  the  beginning  especially  of  its  forced  marches, 
it  has  not  the  power  to  proceed  without  constant  food  and  frequent  in- 
tervals of  rest.  To  make  my  meaning  clearer,  human  faculties  work 
either  in  obedience  to  the  will,  or  independently  of  it,  or  are  partly 
subordinate  to  it.  Those  that  are  wholly  independent  of  the  will  are 
also,  for  the  most  part,  outside  of  consciousness  in  their  operations. 
Such  are  processes  of  growth  and  nutrition.  Those  which  are  obedient 
to  the  will  are,  or  can  be,  consciously  performed :  such  are  local  motion, 
prayer,  and  study.  Those  partly  subordinate  are  mostly  performed 
without  advertence,  but  may  be  modified  or  restrained  intentionally : 
such  are  breathing  and  inveterate  habits.  Now  brain- work  belongs 
principally  to  the  third  class.  The  greatest  part  of  its  work  seems  to 
be  carried  on  outside  the  circumference  of  consciousness.    It  appears. 
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indeed,  that  but  a  comparatively  small  portion  is  consciously  performed. 
Eren  when  we  are  consciously  studying  or  arguing,  the  amount  of 
work  that  comes  into  consciousness  may  be  compared  to  a  reef  at  sea, 
over  which  the  water  ripples,  while  beneath  the  rocks  extend  for  miles 
and  miles  on  erery  side.     Still  more,  when  we  have  not  the  faintest 
<x>nsciousne6s  of  certain  operations,  the  intellect  and  imagination  (while 
working  consciously,  and  perhaps,  too^  at  trivial  matters)  are  extending 
the  lines  of  various  investigations  at  some  former  period  partly  laid 
down,  working  them  right  ahead,  and  knitting  them  together  laterally 
iJjso.  Introspection  of  one'sownmindisthebestmeansof  convincing  one's 
self  of  this.    There  is  nothing  in  the  nature  of  things  to  object  against 
it.    It  is  quite  natural  for  faculties  to  work  in  their  own  way  when  the 
proper  stimulus  is  applied.    The  whole  living  body  teems  witli  instances 
of  ^e  unconscious  working  of  the  soul.    Blood,  and  bone,  and  muscle 
are  elaborated  throughout  the  frame  in  this  way.    That  the  brain  and 
the  intellect  work  similarly  with  the  brain-pictures  cannot  be  doubted. 
For,  let  a  man  set  himself  resolutely  to  solve  some  metaphysical,  mathe- 
matical, or  physical  problem.     Suppose  after  vigorous  and  sustained 
efforts  he  has  progressed  but  a  little  way.    Wisely  he  desists  for  the 
present.    An  hour,  a  day,  a  week,  a  month,  a  year  after,  when  he  least 
thinks  of  it,  when  he  is  actually  engaged  at  some  external  business, 
the  solution  flashes  on  him,  just  as  it  would  had  he  been  consciously 
hunting  for  it  aU  the  while.    Whence  can  it  come,  but  from  the  region 
of  unconscious  mental  action,  which,  when  it  has  done  its  work,  flashes 
the  news  into  the  sphere  of  consciousness  by  a  law  of  the  mind  ?    I  do 
not  say  the  unconscious  work  is  continuous,  till  the  solutionis  attained. 
Most  probably  leaving  off  and  taking  up  again  has  its  double  in  xm- 
<x>nscious  mental  action.     Have  you  ever  noticed  how  differently  you 
<x>nduct  yourself  towards  different  people  ?   With  some  you  are  serious, 
with  others  hxmiorous;  with  some  ill  at  ease,  with  others  quite  at  home 
from  the  very  beginning  of  your  acquaintance  with  them.   What  guides 
you  to  these  several  adaptations  ?    Your  unconscious  gauging  of  the 
•character  of  the  person  with  whom  you  are  dealing.    Distracted  prayers, 
dressing  and  undressing,  going  up  and  down  stairs,  musical  perform- 
ances by  an  individual,  involving  music-reading  for  the  hands,  feet, 
and  voice,  with  arranging  of  the  several  organs  and  muscles,  while  the 
mind,  at  the  same  time,  may  be  absorbed  in  social  or  household  schemes, 
supply  more  illustrations. 

But  why  all  this  ?  What  has  it  to  do  with  Smith's  brain-hunger  ? 
I  think  a  considerable  portion  of  that  pain  is  due  to  the  instinctive  and 
xmconscious  action  of  the  intellect  and  imagination  striving  to  make  a 
way  for  themselves  through  the  forests  and  swamps  of  ignorance,  which 
keep  them  from  Parnassus,  from  whose  heights  they  may  calmly  survey 
their  limitless  birthright.  The  poor  imagination  struggles  to  supply 
the  necessary  food  for  the  enterprise  from  its  slender  resources,  and, 
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not  yet  a  veteran  at  the  work,  faints  on  the  way,  though  longing  aiid 
Btriving  to  go  on  according  to  its  law.  Maturity  brings  strength,  and 
skill,  and  wisdom.  We  then  learn  to  hew  our  way  rectilinearly  with- 
out attempting  the  impossible  work  of  clearing  all  the  forests,  draining^ 
all  the  swamps,  fertilising  all  the  deserts,  levelling  all  the  mountains^ 
and  filling  up  aU  the  abysses  of  our  ignorance ;  gind  the  imconscious 
work  is  controlled  and  directed  by  the  conscious  will,  xmused  tendencies- 
becoming  gradually  inoperative.  Such  seems  to  be  the  physical  analysis- 
of  this  pathological  state  of  mind.  The  moral  causes  need  no  expla- 
nation, though  remedies,  of  course,  will  be  forthcoming  in  due  time. 

{To  he  continued.) 


THE  MADONNA  OF  THE  LITTLE  ONES. 

BT  THE  REV.   THOMAS  HARPER,   B.J. 

0  MAIDEN  Mother!  Light's  new  dawning! 
Bright  star  of  mom !  first  flow'r  of  Spring  I 
Around  whose  neck  the  Baby  Jesus 

So  lovingly  was  wont  to  cling ! 
0  thou,  whom  by  a  thousand  titles 
Already  grace  thy  suppliant  sons. 
Be  pleas'd  to  be  what  infants  lisp  thee, 
Madonna  of  the  little  ones  I 

0  Queen  of  Angels !  are  not  infants 

Unstain'd  as  angels,  meek  as  they  ? 
Do  they  not  borrow  angel's  voices 

While  at  a  mother's  lap  they  pray  ? 
Thy  Child,  sweet  Mother,  would  not  yield  them 

To  his  apostles'  kind  alarms. 
But  call'd  them  to  Him,  bless'd,  embraced  them 

(Though  faint  and  weary)  in  his  arms. 

Dear  Mother  of  Gbd's  little  children, 

Consent  to  grant  their  artless  vow, 
And  let  them  clamber  up,  like  Jesus, 

And  set  their  chaplet  on  thy  brow. 
Hear,  too,  their  mother's  fond  petition 

For  child  and  parent.     It  is  this : 
That  both  at  last  may  have  an  entrance 

Within  thy  nursery  of  bliss. 
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THE  AlWALS  OF  LOUGH  KEY. 

BY  THE  REV.   JOHN  HEALY. 

TRELAXD  is  pre-eminently  a  land  of  beautiful  lakes.  They  are  the 
JL  admiration  of  every  tourist  who  beholds  them,  when  young  summer 
clothes  their  wooded  shores  in  maiden  splendour,  and  every  cra^  and 
islet  is  mirrored  in  their  glancing  waters.  But  for  the  Irishman  of 
cultured  mind  and  truly  patriot  heart  they  are  more  than  beautiful ; 
"he  must  love  them  with  a  "love  far-brought  from  out  the  storied 
past,"  for  their  very  names  are  the  creation  of  romantic  legend,  their 
shores  and  islands  are  strewn  with  venerable  ruins  suggestive  of  his- 
toric and  literary  associations,  and  many  of  them  hallowed  by  holiest 
memories. 

In  this  respect,  with  the  exception  of  Lough  Corrib,  to  which  Sir 
W.  Wilde  has  done  full  justice,  there  is,  perhaps,  no  other  lake  in 
Ireland  so  variously  interesting  to  the  antiquarian  as  Lough  Key,  near 
Boyle,  in  the  county  Roscommon.  On  Inis  Mac  Nerinn  are  the  ruins 
of  an  old  Columbian  monastery.  Trinity  Island,  in  the  same  lake, 
takes  its  nwne  from  a  famous  abbey  of  the  Order  of  Premonstre,  which 
produced  many  distinguished  churchmen ;  another,  now  called  Castle 
Island,  but  anciently  known  asCarraigMacDiarmida,  orDermott'sRock, 
was  for  five  hundred  years  the  stronghold  and  residence  of  a  powerful 
and  far-descended  race.  Besides,  at  least  three  of  our  ancient  Books 
of  Annals  were  written  on  the  islands,  or  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Ix)ugh  Key :  the  AriTials  of  Boyle,  the  so-called  Annals  of  Connaught, 
and  the  Annals  which  now  take  their  name  from  the  lake  itself.  This 
last  volume,  ably  edited  and  translated  by  Mr.  Hennessy,  and  published 
under  the  direction  of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  is  likely  to  give  the 
lake,  from  which  it  takes  its  name,  a  wider  and  more  enduring  fame. 
In  view  of  the  recent  publication  of  this  volume,  and  the  impulse  lately 
^vento  the  study  of  the  Irish  language,  we  need  offer  no  apology  for 
calling  the  attention  of  the  readers  of  the  Ibish  Monthly  to  the 
various  literary  and  historic  monimients  of  Lough  Key. 

This  beautiful  lake  forms  the  northern  boimdaiy  of  the  celebrated 
"Plains  of  Boyle,"  the  best  territory  in  Erinn  of  its  own  size,  quaintly 
remark  the  Annals,  anno  1478.  It  is  merely  an  expansion  of  the 
Boyle  river,  which  carries  down  the  surplus  waters  of  Lough  Gara  to 
Ireland's  great  central  canal,  the  Shannon.  It  is  about  six  miles  in 
length,  and  three  in  average  breadth,  and  contains  no  less  than  thirty- 
six  beautifully  wooded  islands — 

**  Islets  so  freshly  fair, 

That  nerer  hath  bird  oonie  nigh  them, 
But  from  his  coarse  through  air, 
He  hath  been  won  down  by  them." 
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On  the  norih-west  rises  the  rugged  range  of  the  Curlew  Mountains 
— anciently  known  as  Cor  Slieve-na-Seghsa — ^which  contrast  finely 
with  the  rich  woodlands  and  swelling  pastures  of  the  southern  shore. 
The  beautiful  mansion  of  Bockingham,  the  residence  of  Captain  King- 
Harman,  M.P.,  approached  through  a  noble  ayenue  of  stately  beeches, 
stands  on  an  elevated  plateau  at  the  water's  edge,  and  commands  a 
fine  prospect  of  the  lake  and  its  numerous  islands,  with  a  striking 
background  of  heatheiy  mountain-summits  in  the  distance. 

Histoiy,  science,  and  romance  each  gives  a  different  account  of  the 
origin  of  Lough  Key,  and,  to  say  the  truth,  we  hardly  know  which 
account  to  credit.  Let  the  reader  judge  for  himself.  According  to  the 
bardic  legend,  the  lake  derived  its  name  from  a  woman  named  C6,  who 
was  the  daughter  of  Manannan  Mac  Lir,  the  Irish  Neptune.  ' '  She  be- 
longed to  the  giants  of  Keshcarran  in  Sligo,  but  was  disfigured  and  made 
insane  by  enchantment.  She  then  fied  towards  Lough  Key,  to  which 
she  gave  her  name,  and  where  she  remained  for  twelve  months.  After 
that  she  returned  to  Kesh,  where  aU  refused  to  admit  her  on  aooount 
of  her  ugliness  except  Gisin,  who  gave  her  an  asylum.  On  the  follow- 
ing day  she  became  again  a  beautiful  woman,  and  took  Oisin  with  her 
to  the  "  Land  of  Perpetual  Youth,"  where  they  remain  to  this  day. 
According  to  the  OUaves,  ''when  the  battle  of  Magh-Tuiredh  Cunga 
was  fought  between  Eochaidh  the  son  of  Ere,  and  Nuada  the  Silver- 
handed  King  of  the  Tuatha  de  Danaan,  on  which  occasion  the  Feara- 
Bolg  were  routed,  and  the  hand  was  cut  off  Nuada  there.  Nuada's 
druid,  that  is  C^,  went  to  see  the  slaughter,  whereupon  he  rushed  in 
lunacy  and  red-madness  towards  the  south-east,  and  ceased  not  from 
the  madness  imtil  he  came  to  the  cam  of  Cor  Slieve,  and  lying  do^Ai 
beside  a  heap  of  stones  upon  the  plain,  a  deep  sleep  fell  upon  him,  and 
the  lake  burst  up  aroimd  him,  so  that  he  was  drowned,  and  therefore,  it 
is  from  him  that  the  lake  is  called  Lough  Key."  So  Gilla  Isa  M'Firbis 
informs  us  in  a  MS.,  written  about  the  year  1416.  Existing  memorials 
prove  the  reality  of  the  battles  of  Moytura,  but  the  chronicler  probably 
made  a  mistake  in  calling  it  Moytura  of  Cong,  instead  of  North  Moytura, 
from  the  site  of  which,  on  the  shores  of  Lough  Arrow,  Lough  Key  is 
distant  about  five  miles  to  the  south-east,  whereas  Moytura  of  Cong  is 
more  than  fifty  miles  from  Lough  Key,  and  in  quite  a  different 
direction. 

According  to  the  geologists,  however,  as  represented  by  Professor 
HuU,  the  latest  and  best  authority,  the  lake  basin  was  excavated,  partly 
by  the  erosion  of  the  glacier-stream  from  the  neighbouring  mountains, 
which  are  exactly  in  the  axis  of  the  great  central  snow-field  of  Lreland, 
and  partly  by  the  solution  of  its  carboniferous  limestone  bed  under  the 
continuous  action  of  running  water.* 

*  Professor  Hull  does  not  say  this  of  Lough  Eej,  but  it  may  be  inferred  from  his 
reasoning.    jSee  his  **  Physical  Geography  and  Geology  of  Ireland.'' 
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The  oomparatiye  quiet  and  security  which,  the  islands  of  Lough 
Key  afforded  in  turbulent  times  to  persons  anxious  to  shun  the  world, 
attracted  solitaries  even  from  the  earliest  Christian  ages.  Inis  Mac 
Nerinn  was  chosen  by  St.  Ck)lumba  as  the  site  of  a  monastery  which 
flourished  down  to  tiie  13th  century,  if  not  later.  In  these  annals, 
under  date  of  the  year  1230,  is  recorded  the  death  of  **  Murrogh  O'Gbr- 
maUy,  Prior  of  the  Regies,  i.  e.,  the  Abbey  church  of  Inis  MacNerinn, 
the  most  learned  and  devout  man  that  was  in  the  province  of  Gon- 
naught.'' 

But  the  fame  of  Inis  Mac  Nerinn  was  about  this  time  eclipsed  by 
the  kindred  institution  on  Trinity  Island.  A  monasteiy  was  f  oimded 
there  so  early  as  the  year  700,  but  it  seems  to  h^ye  fallen  in  decay 
during  the  turbulent  times  of  the  Danish  invasions,  until,  imder  the 
patronage  of  the  M'Dermotts,  it  was  restored  to  more  than  its  ancient 
glory  in  the  early  part  of  the  1 3th  century.  A  word  about  this  family, 
whose  Idstory  is  so  intimately  connected  with  the  antiquities  of  Lough 
Key. 

The  M'Dermotts  are  descended  from  Teige  of  the  Three  Towers,  a 
king  of  Oonnaught,  who  died  in  the  year  954.  From  Maelrunaidh 
Mor,  son  of  Teige,  they  take  their  tribe  name  of  Mulroony,  and  from 
Diannid,  fifth  in  descent  from  the  former,  who  died  in  1159,  they  derive 
the  family  name  of  M^Dermott.  The  M'Dermotts  were  princes  of 
Moylurg,  Airteach,  and  Tir-Tuathail,  that  is,  the  entire  of  Northern 
Soecommon  from  Lough  Gkira  to  Lough  Allen,  and  also  of  the  neigh- 
bouring barony  of  Tirerrill,  in  the  county  Sligo.  The  district  anciently 
and  still  known  amongst  the  people  as  Airteach,  is  incorrectly  set  down 
on  the  map  annexed  to  Mr.  Prendergast's  **Cromwellian  Settlement," 
as  if  it  were  the  north-eastern  extremity  of  the  coimty  Eoscommon.  But 
Airteach  really  lay  along  the  southern  shores  of  Lough  Gara,  and  in- 
cluded the  present  parish  of  Tibohine.  The  chief  residence  of  the 
M'Dermotts  was  on  a  small  island  near  Eockingham  House,  now  called 
Castle  Island.  A  portion  of  the  old  castle  still  remains,  and  a  new 
wing  was  added,  not  many  years  ago,  by  the  late  Earl  of  Kingston — 
the  wh(de  forming  a  veiy  picturesque  feature  in  the  landscape.  But, 
in  the  12th  century,  the  edifice  seems  to  have  been  constructed  of  perish- 
able materials,  for,  under  date  of  the  year  1184,  we  find  this  entry: 
"  The  Bock  of  Loch  06  was  burned  by  lightning,  i.  e.,  the  very  mag- 
nificent, kingly  residence  of  Muinter  Maelrunaidh;  six  or  seven  score  of 
distinguished  persons  were  destroyed,  along  with  fifteen  men  of  the  race 
of  kings  and  diieftains" — all  either  drowned  or  burnt.  The  M'Der- 
motts  seem  to  have  had  their  full  share  in  the  wild  work  of  burning, 
pillage,  and  mutual  slaughter,  which  weakened  the  strength  of  the 
native  chieftains  and  left  them  a  comparatively  easy  prey  to  the  grasp- 
ing ''  Foreigner."  But,  at  the  same  time,  it  must  be  confessed  that 
few,  if  any,  of  the  Celtic  dynasts  were  more  distinguished  for  munificent 
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liberality  in  founding  and  endowing  religious  houses,  for  their  enlight- 
ened patronage  of  learned  men,  and  for  their  loyal  adherence  through 
good  and  ill  to  their  faith  and  to  their  country.  There  was  no  religious 
house  in  Connaught,  few,  it  is  said,  in  Europe,  that  could  rival  the 
great  Gsterdan  Abbey  of  Boyle  in  wealth  and  architectural  beauty. 
Its  noble  ruins  still  remain  to  be  seen  near  Boyle,  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  river,  and,  carefully  preserved,  although  by  alien  hands,  bear  elo- 
quent testimony  to  the  faith  and  munificence  of  its  princely  founders. 
Both  shared  the  same  fate — ^the  abbey  and  the  f ainily  who  founded 
and  endowed  it — ^their  vast  possessions  were  confiscated,  and  divided 
chiefiy  between  the  families  of  King  and  Coote,  the  former  taking 
Moylurg,  the  latter  Tir-Tuathail,  since  called  Cootehall.  A  member 
of  the  King  family  still  retains  the  Bockingham  estates,  and  his  repre- 
sentative position  is  sufficient  evidence  of  his  populariiy  in  the  district; 
but  the  Cootes  have  long  since  disappeared  from  Cootehall,  and  no  one 
who  knows  their  history  will  regret  tiieir  fate.  When  Heber  M'Mahon, 
the  gallant  soldier-bishop  of  Clogher,  was  taken  prisoner  after  the 
defeat  of  the  Northern  Confederates  on  the  shores  of  Lough  Swilly,  in 
the  year  1650,  he  was  confined  for  some  time  in  Enniskillen.  Major 
King,  the  officer  in  charge,  treated  his  prisoner  with  the  greatest  kind- 
ness and  consideration,  paying  him  frequent  visits,  and  alleviating  in 
every  way  the  rigour  of  his  captiviiy.  He  also  wrote  a  letter  to  his 
superior  officer.  Sir  Charles  Coote,  urging  him  to  save  the  bishop's  life. 
Ooote  replied  that  he  should  be  hanged  forthwith,  and  ordered  King 
to  execute  the  bloody  decree.  A  second  time  he  wrote  to  Coote  heseeeh- 
ing  him  to  save  the  bishop's  life,  and  commute  the  sentence ;  he  only 
received  an  angry  reply  ordering  him  to  hang  the  "  popish  bishop"  on 
the  spot.  King,  imable  to  save  him,  procured  a  priest  to  administer 
the  last  sacraments,  and  then  rode  away  from  Enniskillen,  leaving  to 
others  the  execution  of  Coote's  atrocious  sentence,  which  the  honest 
soldier  could  not  prevent  by  his  influence,  and  would  not  sanction  by 
his  presence. 

But  the  old  monastery  on  Trinity  Island  is  by  far  the  most  interest- 
ing of  the  ancient  monuments  of  Lough  Key.  It  would,  indeed,  be 
impossible  to  select  a  more  suitable  site  for  a  religious  house,  combining 
with  perfect  security  the  solitude  of  monastic  seclusion,  and  all  the 
charms  of  rural  scenery.  The  little  island,  on  which  the  monastery 
was  built,  not  more  than  an  acre  in  extent,  is  within  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  of  the  land,  surrounded  by  the  sheltering  shores  of  a  quiet  bay^ 
and  was  thus  near  enough  for  convenience,  and  yet  far  enough  i<a 
safety,  in  those  turbulent  times  when  a  hosting  of  the  foe  pillaged  or 
burned  the  monasteries,  as  well  as  everything  else  they  could  lay  hold 
of  in  an  enemy's  territory.  A  belt  of  planting  runs  round  the  margin 
of  the  island,  leaving  in  the  centre  a  gently  sloping  lawn  of  richest 
green,  planted  here  and  there  with  tall,  flowering  shrubs,  through 
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irliose  blosBomed  boughs  the  tourist  first  peroeiyes  the  old  gray  walls 
of  the  ruined  monasteiy.  The  church  was  a  plain  rectangle,  more 
than  a  hundred  feet  long,  and  twenty-two  in  breadth,  haying  no  pre- 
tensions to  the  architectural  grandeur  of  its  great  Cistercian  neighbour; 
yet  it  seems  to  haye  been  regarded  as  a  holier  and  more  cherished 
shrine.  The  side  walls  and  eastern  gable  still  remain  standing ;  this 
gable  is  pierced  with  a  beautiful  lancet-headed  altar-window,  supported 
on  stone  mullions,  and  deeply  splayed.  On  the  gospel  side  of  the  high 
altar  there  was  a  small  sacristy  opening  on  the  choir  through  a  low- 
arched  doorway ;  on  the  opposite  side,  at  right  angles  to  the  church, 
ran  a  lar^  building  containing  the  kitchen,  refectory,  and  seyen  or 
eight  little  cells  for  the  canons.  There  is  at  present  no  trace  of  a 
cloister ;  in  fact,  the  entire  island  was  a  cloister,  and  no  architect  oyer 
designed  a  finer  one,  if  the  same  shady  walks,  canopied  by  the  inter- 
lacing branches,  were  as  beautiful  in  those  old  times  as  they  are  at 
present.  An  air  of  holy  stillness  breathes  all  around,  and  clings,  like 
the  iyy,  to  the  mossy,  mouldering  walls.  Insensibly  the  mind  wanders 
backward,  and  memory,  ''  stealing  fire  from  the  fountains  of  the  past," 
repeoples  this  little  island  with  its  ancient  tenants,  the  white-robed 
canons  of  Premonstr^,  patiently  transcribing  our  old  MSB.  in  yonder 
ruined  cells,  walking  silent  and  serenely-browed  around  the  island's 
narrow  circuit,  or  chanting  their  matin  orisons  in  harmony  with  the 
wayelets  that  murmured  on  the  shore.  Thus  they  passed  the  eyen 
tenor  of  their  blamdess  liyes — 

"  And  80  kept  fair,  througli  faith  and  prayer, 
A  yirgin  heart  in  work  and  will.** 

We  wonder  will  it  eyer  again  come  to  pass  that  these  island  shrines 
will  be  once  more  tenanted  by  holy  solitaries  ?  And  yet,  methinks, 
there  are  eyen  now  many  who  would  gladly  exchange  the  smoke,  and 
dust,  and  bustle  of  the  city,  for  these  bright  and  pure  abodes  of  ancient 
hoHness. 

This  monasteiy  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  although  f oimded  so  early  as 
the  eighth  century,  owes  its  great  fame  to  Olarus  Mac  Mailin,  Arch- 
deacon of  Elphin.  This  distinguished  man,  who  so  weU  deseryed  the 
name  of  Clarus,  was  a  member  of  the  learned  family  of  the  O'Maol- 
coniys,  or  Oonrys  simply,  as  they  are  now  called,  who  were  the  here- 
ditaiy  ollayee  of  the  Sil-Muiredhaigh,  the  royal  tribe  of  Oonnaught. 
He  refounded,  in  1215,  this  monasteiy,  under  the  inyooation  of  the  Holy 
Trinity,  for  Canons  of  the  Order  of  Premonstr^ .  This  reformed  branch 
of  the  great  Augustinian  Order  was  instituted,  in  1 120,  by  St.  Norbert, 
who  founded  the  first  house  at  Premonstr^,  in  France,  whence  the 
order  dexiyee  its  name.  Our  annalists  say  that  this  institution  on 
Trinity  Island  was  the  first  house  of  the  Order  in  Ireland :  it  certainly 
was  the  mother-house  of  seyeral  affiliated  monasteries.    In  1250,  shortly 
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before  his  death,  we  find  the  following  entry :  "  The  White  Canons  of 
the  Premonstr^  Order  were  taken  by  Olarus  Mac  Mailin,  a  short  time 
before  Christmas,  from  Trinity  Island  in  Lough  Key,  to  Trinity  Island  in 
Lough  IJachtair  in  Breif ne,  and  he  established  the  canpns  of  the  order 
there  through  the  permission  of  Cathal  O'Beilly,  who  granted  it  in 
puram  et  perpetuam  elemosinam  in  honore  S.  Trinitatis."  Anno  1251, 
the  annals  of  his  own  Lough  Key  give  the  following  touching  record  of 
his  life  and  death :  '^  dams  Mac  Mailin,  archidiaoonus  OilfinnensiB, 
yir  providus  et  discretus,  qui  camem  suam  jejuniis  et  orationibus  mace* 
rabat ;  qtii  pauperes  et  orphanos  def  endebat ;  qui  patientiam  et  coronam 
obseryabat ;  qui  persecutionem  a  multis  propter  justitiam  patiebatur  \ 
venerabilis  f undator  monasteriorum  8.  Trinitatis  per  totam  Hiberniam, 
et  specialiter  fundator  monasteni  8.  Trinitatis  apud  Loch  Ce,  ubi 
locum  sibi  sepultursB  elegit,  ibidem  in  Christo  quievit  8abbato  Dominicee 
Penteoostes ;  cujus  animee  propitietur  Deus  omnipotens  in  coelo  coi  ipse 
servivit  in  terra ;  in  cujus  honore  ecdesiam  de  Binduin  (8t.  John's, 
Lough  Bee)  monasterium  8.  Trinitatis  apud  Looh  Uachtair,  ecdesiaEn 
S.  TrinitatiB  apud  Ath-Moighe  (EaUamoy,  county  81igo),  et  ecdesiam 
8.  Trinitatis  apud  Cill-Bais,  (Kilross,  county  81igo),  addificavit." 

This  is  the  longest  piece  of  Latin  in  the  Annals ;  the  writer  eyidently 
thought  the  life  and  death  of  the  great  Olarus  of  Trinity  Island  too 
important  a  matter  to  be  recorded,  like  other  events,  in  the  Irish 
language.  It  has  been  said  that  Olarus  Mac  Mailin  was  Bishop  of 
Kilmore,  but  there  is  no  evidence  to  support  that  assertion.  He  is  not 
mentioned  as  such  by  Ware,  nor  by  tiie  Four  Masters,  nor  in  these 
Annalfl ;  and  if  it  were  true,  it  is  not  likely  that  the  scribe  who  penned 
the  foregoing  eulogium  would  forget  to  mention  it.  This  dams  was 
a  man  deservedly  esteemed  both  by  the  English  and  Irish.  Anno 
1231  we  have  tMs  curious  entry :  "  Dionysius  O'Mordha  (O'Moore), 
Bishop  of  Oilfinn,  after  resigning  his  biahoprio  with  a  view  to  ending 
his  life  on  Trinity  Island,  in  Loch  0^,  through  love  for  God  and  for 
dams  Mac  Mailin,  Archdeacon  of  Oilfinn,  and  for  the  Order  of  the 
Canons  of  the  same  place,  XVUUL.  Kalendas  Januarii  in  eadem  insula 
quievit  in  Christo."  This  O'Moore  had  been  previously  Abbot  of  Boyle, 
yet  he  preferred  a  grave  in  Trinity  Island  to  a  resting-place  in  the 
noble  cloisters  of  his  own  abbey.  In  1235,  it  is  recorded  how  the 
'' Foreigners"  of  Ennn,  and  the  Justiciary,  Maurice  Fitzgerald,  after 
he  captured  the  Port  of  the  Bock  of  Lough  Key,  ''  afitorded  a  general 
protection  and  a  friendly  shelter  to  Clams  Mac  Mailin,  and  to  the 
Canons  of  the  Trinity  on  the  Island;  and  the  Justiciary  himself,  and 
the  chiefs  of  the  Foreigners,  went  to  see  that  place,  and  to  pray  there, 
and  to  show  respect  to  it  in  honour  of  the  Holy  Trinity."  And  when 
the  Foreigners  captured  the  Book  of  Lough  Key,  and  were  afterwards 
driven  out  by  the  M'Dermotts,  they  fled  to  Trinity  Island  with  their 
boats  in  order  to  place  themselves  imder  the  protection  of  Olarus 
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MacMailin,  who  had  them  safely  conveyed  away.  No  doubt,  it  was 
in  gratitude  for  this  signal  service  that  the  ''  Hospital  of  Sligo  was- 
given,  in  1242  by  the  Justiciaiy  to  Clarus  Mac  Mailin,  in  honour  of  the 
Holy  Trinity." 

Clarus  dearly  loved  Trinity  Island,  where  he  selected  the  place  of: 
his  burial.  There  his  father,  who  in  his  old  age  became  a  monk  and. 
abbot  of  Inis  MacNerinn,  was  buried ;  there  his  dear  friend  O'Moore, 
the  Bishop  of  Elphin,  was  buried ;  and  there  a  host  of  saints  and  scholars- 
made  choice  of  the  ''place  of  their  resuirection."  But  the  pilgrim 
will  seek  in  vain  for  any  trace  of  their  resting-place.  Some  forty  years 
ago  their  bones  were  dug  up,  their  graves  were  levelled,  and  flowering- 
shrubs  planted  on  the  holy  ground,  in  order  to  remove  from  view  the- 
memorials  of  the  dead,  and  make  Tiiniiy  Island  a  more  pleasant  spot  for 
aristocratic  pic-nics.  The  late  peer,  who  was  responsible  for  this  profa- 
nation, made  many  improvements  about  Bockingham ;  but  we  cannot 
reckon  this  amongst  the  number.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  the  bones  were^ 
carefully  reinterred  at  the  other  extremily  of  the  Island,  but  that  spot 
also  was  planted,  and  there  is  now  no  possibility  of  identifying  it.  "We^ 
wonder  did  his  lordship  ever  read  the  epitaph  on  Shakspeare'stomb: — 

"Good  friend, for  Jesu^s  sake  forbeare, 
To  dig  the  dust  enclosed  here, 
Bless'd  be  he  who  spares  these  stones, 
And  cursed  be  he  who  moTes  my  bones.** 

There  is  some  doubt  as  to  the  place  where  the  ''Annals  of  Loch 
C6"  were  compiled;  but  as  scholars,  like  Eugene  O'Curry  and  Johu 
CDonovan,  differ  on  this  point,  and  Mr.  Hennessy  cannot  quite  agree^ 
with  either,  we  shall  not  hazard  an  opinion  of  our  own.  We  shall, 
however,  state  first  what  is  certain,  and  then  try  to  explain  what  is- 
doubtful,  concerning  the  histoiy  of  these  Annals. 

There  is  only  one  MS.  copy  known  to  exist  at  present,  and  that  is- 
in  the  libraiy  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  It  is  written  on  small  folio 
vellum,  for  the  most  part  in  an  accurate  and  beautiful  style  of  penman- 
ship, and  contains  at  present  ninety-nine  folios.  The  first  few  pages 
have  been  much  defaced  by  damp  and  exposure  to  the  rough  grasp  of 
undean  fingers,  but  they  are,  at  least  partially,  restored  on  some  in- 
serted sheets  of  papers.  In  its  present  state  the  MS.  begins  at  tho 
year  1014  with  a  very  full  and  interesting  accotmt  of  the  battle  of 
Olontaif,  and  ends  at  the  year  1571.  There  are  two  chasms  in  the 
entries,  one  from  1138  to  1170 — a  most  important  period — and  another 
from  1316  to  1462,  where  142  years  are  omitted.  In  1849,  Eugene 
O'Cuny  accidentally  discovered  in  the  British  Museum  a  fragment, 
which  he  asserts  is  a  continuation  of  the  "Annals  of  Loch  Ce,"  but 
Mr.  Hennessy  maintains  that  it  is  no  such  thing,  inasmuch  as  the  con- 
tents of  the  fragment  are  partially  contained  in  the  MS.  of  which  it  is. 
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Baid  to  be  a  part,  and  the  character  and  size  of  the  vellum  in  the  ori- 
ginal and  the  alleged  fragment  are  quite  different ;  although  the  latter 
Tras  undoubtedly  written  for  the  same  person  (Brian  M*Dermott)  and, 
at  least  partially,  by  the  same  scribe. 

The  MS.  inT.C.D.  is  lettered  on  the  back  as  "  Contiriimtio  Tigher- 
Tiachi,"  but  all  the  authorities  admit  this  is  a  mistake,  as  it  neither  is, 
nor  was  ever  meant  to  be,  a  continuation  of  Tighemach,  whose  work 
comes  down  to  1088,  whereas  this  begins  at  1013  and  in  quite  a  dif- 
ferent style.  The  MS.  was  undoubtedly  written  between  the  years 
1580  and  1588  for  Brian  M^Dermott,  Chief  of  Moylurg.  In  1592,  an 
entry  made  by  a  new  scribe  records  the  death  of  this  Brian  M'Dermott: 
^•*  M*Dermott  of  Magh-Luirg,  Brian  son  of  Rory,  son  of  Teige  M*Der- 
mott,  died  in  the  month  of  November ;  and  the  death  of  this  Brian  is 
the  more  to  be  lamented  because  there  was  no  other  like  him  of  the 
Clanne  Maolruauaidh."  .  He  may  be  regarded  as  the  last  independent 
<;hief  of  the  ancient  line  who  held  the  Rock  of  Lough  Key.  In  1648,  the 
Book  was  still  in  possession  of  the  M'Dermotts,  for  a  marginal  entry 
records  in  that  year  "  the  death  of  Hugh,  son  of  Brian,  son  of  Roiy 
M^Dermott,  at  Grangenamanagh,"  county  Roscommon,  on  the  14th 
March. 

'  On  an  inserted  leaf  of  paper,  imder  date  of  1698,  the  following 
entry  occurs:  *'I  am  this  day  at  Baile-an-Chaim  Oillthrialla,  10th 
November,  1698.  John  Mac  Namee."  This  place  is  now  called  Heaps- 
town,  the  literal  translation  of  the  Irish  name,  which  the  place  received 
from  the  huge  cam  of  stones  raised  over  the  grave  of  Oillil,  brother 
of  Nial  of  the  Nine  Hostages,  from  whom  the  barony  of  Tirerrill, 
<jounty  Sligo,  derives  its  present  name.  There  are  still,  or  were  until 
quite  recently,  a  few  families  of  the  M'Dermotts  remaining  near 
Heapstown,  into  whose  custody  this  volume  had  probably  passed  at 
this  time,  when  John  Mac  Namee,a  travelling  Shanachie,  inscribed  his 
name.  From  the  M*Dermotts  of  Heapstown  the  MS.  passed  into  the 
congenial  hands  of  Mr.  John  Conry  (a  descendant  of  the  O'Muloonrys, 
hereditary  ollaves  of  the  O'Conors),  as  we  learn  from  Dr.  Nicholson's 
''Irish Historical  Library,"  published  in  1724.  From  Ooniy  it  passed 
to  Dr.  John  Fergus,  at  whose  book  sale  it  was  purchased,  in  1766,  by 
Dr.  Leland,  who  placed  it  in  the  Library  of  T.C.D.,  where  it  still 
remains.  Dr.  Nicholson,  however,  calls  it  a  "  Copy  of  the  Annals  of 
the  old  Abbey  of  Inis  Mac  Nerinn  in  Loughkea,"  which  piece  of  infor- 
mation he  had,  probably,  from  Mr.  John  Conry  himself. 

This  MS.,  as  we  have  said,  was  written  for  Brian  M'Deimott,  and 
was  probably  a  compilation  from  older  MSS. ;  the  principal  scribe  was 
one  Philip  Badley,  as  the  following  marginal  entry  at  the  end  of  1061 
shows :  '*  I  am  fatigued  from  Brian  M'Dermott's  Book,  anno  Domini, 
1580 — ^I  am  Philip  Badley."  Eugene  O'Curry  conjectures  that  this 
Philip  was  a  member  of  the  learned  family  of  the  O'Duignans  of 
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KHronan,  who  were  hereditary  bards  and  historians  of  Moylurg  and 
Gonmaione,  as  many  entries  in  these  Annals  show.  Kilronan,  in  whose 
old  churchyard  Carolan  is  buried,  was  in  the  ancient  Tir-Tuthail,  not 
far  from  the  present  village  of  Keadue.  Under  date  of  the  year  1588, 
he  says :  '*  I  am  Philip  who  wrote  this  on  the  day  of  the  festival  of 
St.  Brendan  in  particular,  and  Cluain  I  Bhraoin  is  my  place."  This 
Cluain  I  Bhraoin  is  in  the  parish  of  Ardcama,  and  in  the  territory  of 
Moylurg,  not  far  from  the  Southern  shore  of  Lough  Key.  It  is  clear 
that  Cloonybrien,  as  it  is  now  called,  was  then  the  residence  of  the 
CDuignans,  for  there  is  another  entry  under  date  of  the  year  1581  to 
this  effect:  **Fercaodagh  O'Duignan,  son  of  Fergal,  son  of  Philip, 
died  at  Cluain  I  Bhraoin."  So  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  time, 
and  place  of  writing,  and  the  principal  scribe  engaged  in  the  composi- 
tion of  this  Book. 

Still  the  authorities  are  by  no  means  agreed  as  to  its  identity  and 
appropriate  name.  Sir  James  Ware  had  a  volimie  of  Annals  which  ho 
called  ''  Pars  AnTifllinm  Coenobii  S.  Trin.  de  Loghkea,"  extending  from 
1249  to  1381 ;  but  Mr.  O'Cuny  denies  their  identity  with  the  present 
Tolume.  Dr.  Todd  and  Dr.  John  O'Donovan  thought  the  MS.  in  T.C.D. 
was  a  copy  of  the  Book  of  the  *'  Annals  of  Kilronan,"  which  the  Four 
Masters,  in  their  preface,  tell  us  they  made  use  of  in  their  compilation, 
and,  accordingly,  they  said  this  volume  ought  to  be  called  the  *'Book 
of  the  Annals  of  Kilronan."  Eugene  O'Curry,  without  denying  that 
this  book  may  have  been  copied  from  the  Ajmals,  or  "  Book  of  Kil- 
ronan," says  that  it  ought  to  be  called,  as  Dr.  Nicholson  called  it  on 
the  authority  of  John  Conry,  the  "  Annals  of  Inis  Mac  Nerinn  in  Lough 
C6,"  or  simply,  the  **  Annals  of  Loch  Ce,"  and  his  authority  has  pre- 
vailed. It  is  not  imlikely  that  the  original  materials  of  the  volume 
were  collected,  first  in  the  older  monastery  of  Tnis  MacNerinn,  and 
afterwards  in  Trinity  Island.  The  compilers  were  certainly  members 
of  the  O'Duignan  family,  whose  special  duty  it  was  to  collect  and  pre- 
serve the  records  of  their  patrons,  the  M'Dermotts ;  and,  no  doubt, 
many  of  that  learned  family  were  Canons  of  Trinity  Island — a  monas- 
tery which  was  specially  under  the  protection  of  the  M^Dermotts.  That 
Brian  M*Dermott,  for  whom  the  Annals  were  written  or  copied,  calls 
himself  uacMharany  or  lay  superior,  or  protector  of  the  Trinity  Island 
Monastery,  on  which,  he  tells  us,  he  put  a  new  roof  in  the  year  1577. 
Hence,  as  might  be  expected,  this  "Book  of  Annals"  is  particularly  rich 
in  details  relating  to  the  Province  of  Connaught,  and  especially  to  the 
history  of  the  M*Dermotts,  the  O'Conors,  and  their  neighbours.  Few, 
indeed,  of  the  entries  contained  in  the  "Annals  of  Loch  C6"  are 
omitted  by  the  Four  Masters — a  member  of  the  O'Duignan  family  was 
one  of  them — ^but  they  have  been  so  curtailed  as  to  lose  much  of  their 
historical  and  topographical  value.  Besides,  these  Annals  have  many 
important  entries  found  nowhere  else. 
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Whether  or  not  the  "Annals  of  Loch  C6"  have  any  connection 
with  Trinity  Island,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  so-called  "Annals 
of  Boyle  "  were  written  and  preserved  in  the  monastery  of  that  island. 
'This  volume,  at  present  in  the  British  Museum,  has,  since  Ussher's 
time,  been  known  as  the  "  Annals  of  Boyle,"  but  that  designation  is 
by  no  means  an  appropriate  one.  At  the  dose  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, it  was  in  the  possession  of  the  same  Brian  M*Dermott  for  whom 
the  "  Annals  of  Loch  Ce "  were  written ;  many  of  the  entries  are  in 
his  handwriting,  and  in  the  MS.  itself  there  is  a  marginal  entry  in 
which  it  is  called  the  **  Historical  Book  of  the  Island  of  Saints."  Now, 
as  Eugene  O'Curry  has  pointed  out,  it  cannot  be  the  Island  of  Saints 
in  Lough  Kee  that  is  meant,  for  the  Book  of  Annals  belonging  to  that 
island  has  been  ascertained  to  be  quite  a  different  volume.  It  must, 
therefore,  he  contends,  be  the  Island  of  Saints  in  Lough  Key,  and  he 
quotes  the  authoriiy  of  the  late  Mr.  Denis  Kelly  to  the  effect,  that  there 
is  an  island  in  Lough  Key  known  as  Oilean  na  Naemhy  or  Saints'  Island. 
But  from  inquiries  made  on  the  spot,  I  could  not  ascertain  that  any 
island  in  Lough  Key  goes  by  that  name  at  present,  so  that  by  the 
"  Saints'  Island"  the  writer  in  the  Annals  must  have  meant  Triniiy 
Island,  which  is  expressly  called  the  "Abode  of  the  Saints,"  and  was, 
no  doubt,  frequently  called  the  Island  of  the  Saints  in  old  times.  We 
may,  therefore,  scrfely  conclude  that  the  proper  title  is  not,  what  is 
written  in  an  English  hand  on  the  fly-lecrf,  **  Annales  Monasterii  in 
Buellio  in  Hibemia,"  but  the  "  Historical  Book  of  Trinity  Island." 

The  position  of  the  ollaves  at  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  if 
we  may  judge  from  their  complaints  recorded  in  these  Annals,  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  by  any  means  an  enviable  one.  Their  unhappy 
lot  strongly  reminds  us  of  the  privations  endured  by  the  literary 
•denizens  of  Grub-street  in  the  days  of  Savage  and  Johnson.  "I  am 
weary,"  says  one,  "  of  the  work  of  Brian  M*Dermott."  Another  scribe 
makes  the  bitter  complaint  that  he  had  to  give  up  writing  for  want  of 
his  dinner — Scurim  do  thaeu  pruinne,  A  third  cautions  the  reader  not 
to  pronounce  the  last  letter,  which  he  had  inadvertently  added  to  a 
word,  because,  he  says,  "  my  pulse  shrank  through  excess  of  labour." 
Yet,  in  better  days,  Brian  M*Dermott  and  his  father,  Roiy,  were  the 
generous  patrons  of  poets  and  scholars.  Under  date  of  1540,  it  is 
recorded  how  "  a  school  invitation  was  given  by  Rory,  son  of  Teige, 
and  by  his  wedded  wife,  M*William's  daughter,  the  best  woman  of 
her  own  kindred,  or  of  any  other  family  of  her  time,  for  distributing 
various  gifts  to  poets,  and  ollaves,  and  men  of  aU  other  arts."  Then 
follows  a  long  list  of  all  the  princes,  and  nobles,  and  scholars  who  came 
to  this  school  invitation ;  **  for  all  the  poets  and  ollaves  of  Erinn  came 
to  the  seat  of  hospitality  and  generosity  of  the  Province  of  Connaught, 
i.e.,  the  Rock  of  the  Smooth-flowing  Lough  Key;  and  let  every  one  who 
reads  this  give  a  blessing  on  the  souls  of  this  humane  couple."    But 
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1590  was  not  1540.    In  the  interval  all  the  yials  of  God's  chastening 
^wrath  had  been  poured  out  on  unhappy  Ireland.    "  Moreover,  M'Der- 
xQott's  country  was  made  a  harp  without  a  ci%9y  and  a  church  without 
An  abbot,  after  the  death  of  Eoiy  M'Dermott  (1568) ;  for  numerous 
evils  came  after  his  decease,  i.  e.,  the  ruin  and  destruction  of  the  power 
of  Clann  Maelruanaidh.    Their  ardour  and  spirit  were  blunted,  their 
'brughaidhs,  andbiatachs,  and  widows,  were  impoverished;  their  patrons, 
And  professors,  and  airchinnechs  were  expelled ;  and  many  of  their 
princes  and  nobles  were  annihilated  and  slain.    A  general  war  broke 
out  between  Foreigners  and  Irish,  Scotch  and  Saxon,  O'Conors  and 
M*Dermott8,  chieftains  and  people.     Moreover,  cold  and  famine,  theft 
And  violence,  rapine  and  desecration,  illegality  and  oppression,  grew 
throughout  the  districts  and  tribes,  and  they  were  all  banished  and 
driven,  both  high  and  low,  to  distant  foreign  territories."    This  is  the 
language  of  an  eye-witness,  that  Brian  M'Dermott  for  whom  the  "An- 
nals of  Loch  C^"  were  written,  and  surely  Bulgaria  and  Boumelia  felt 
no  greater  woes  than  these.  Yet  we  see  how,  even  during  these  blackest 
years  of  poverty,  disaster,  and  disgrace,  Irish  chieftains  patronised,  and 
Irish  scholars  pursued,  the  study  of  our  old  Celtic  records.    Our  lot  has 
been  cast  in  a  happier  time ;  better  days  have  dawned  upon  us ;  yet, 
even  now,  the  generous  and  the  good  can  learn  a  lesson  from  the  muni- 
ficence of  our  ancient  princes,  and  the  heroic  zeal  and  devotion  of  the 
holy  men  who  lived  and  died  in  those  old  monasteries  whose  crumb- 
ling ruins  still  cover  the  land. 


CHARADES.* 

B7  STEPHEN  E.  DE  VBRE. 

No.  1. 


MT  first,  a  teacher  wise  and  kind. 
Instructs,  refines,  exalts  the  mind : 
Imprisoned,  bound,  yet  ever  free, 
Within  his  breast  he  bears  the  key 
Of  knowledge  and  of  sanctity. 

•  [As  few  will  take  the  trouble  of  guewing  at  puzzles  like  the  above  unless  they 
have  the  means  of  ascertaining,  after  a  reasonable  interval,  whether  their  guesses 
were  right  or  wrong ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  as  fewer  still  will  take  the  trouble  of 
guessing  at  all  if  the  answer  be  placed  at  once  under  their  eje :  be  it  known,  therefore^ 
unto  all  whom  it  maj  concern,  that  the  solution  of  the  aboye  and  other  such  ingenious 
problems  maj  be  sought  among  certain  **  Pigeonhole  Paragraphs,"  of  which  the  first 
instalment  will  make  strenuous  efforts  to  crush  itself  into  our  next  Number. — ^Ed.  I.  M.] 
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My  second  slums  the  light,  and  dwells 
For  ever  'mid  the  gloomy  cells 
Of  those  dark  maidens,  sisters  three, 
Law,  Physic,  and  Theology. 

In  thee,  my  whole,  the  student  weary 

Beholds  a  sacred  reliquary. 

Whose  treasured  stores  fresh  life  impart 

To  fading  hope  and  fainting  heart. 

Alone  and  friendless  though  he  be, 

A  liying  fount  he  finds  in  thee 

Of  everflowing  charity. 

No.  2. 

Once  on  a  time,  a  lawyer  crabbed. 

Well  versed  in  Blackstone,  Coke,  and  Gabbett, 

Drew  up  my  first,  to  men  of  sense 

A  rock  of  stumbling  and  offence. 

Yet  did  he  doubt,  and  hesitate, 

Whether  his  argument  had  weight : 

How  glad  and  proud  he'd  be,  he  reckoned, 

If  he  could  only  be  my  second. 

The  suit  is  o'er,  the  man  of  laws. 
Or  right  or  wrong,  has  won  his  cause ; 
He  fills  his  purse,  he  glads  his  soul. 
And  to  his  client  gives  my  whole. 

No.  3. 

My  first,  a  warrior  dad  in  mail. 
Bravest  in  fight  when  turning  tail. 
My  next  belongs,  if  bards  speak  true. 
To  Faith,  to  Reason,  and  to  you. 
Around  my  third  the  waters  rave. 
Thick  clouds  above  him  eddying  wave : 
He  sinks — ^lo !  from  his  burial  cave 
His  spirit  rises,  strong  and  brave, 
Triumphant  from  a  watery  grave. 

Such  are  my  numbers  disconnected : 
Say  who  am  I  when  undissected : 
Before  the  steed  I  reach  the  goal, 
A  part,  a  fragment,  yet  a  whole. 
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POMBAL  AND  THE  SOCIETY  OF  JESUS  .♦ 

ris  an  oft-quoted  maxim  that  only  what  is  f ayourable  shotild  be 
spoken  of  the  dead.  It  is  easy  to  gibbet  lifeless  bones,  but  the 
imdertaking  is  not  honourable ;  it  is  not  difficidt  to  get  the  better,  in 
Tfords,  of  the  speechless  tenant  of  a  graye,  but  the  triumph  is  hardly 
worth  the  winning.  Yet  there  are  times  when  it  is  permitted  to  speak 
harshly  over  the  dust  of  a  fallen  enemy.  I  would  not  say  that  it  can 
ever  be  a  manly  thing  to  do  so  in  the  spirit  of  wanton  insult.  But  it 
may  be  done,  and  must  be  done  when  it  is  demanded  by  our  allegiance 
to  a  righteous  cause.  Other  dead  may  sleep  beside  him,  whom  he  has 
dragged  down  in  infamy  to  the  grave,  and  whom  none  dared  to  defend 
daring  life.  In  the  interests  of  historic  truth  we  are  justified  in  rescuing 
from  dishonour  the  memory  of  the  innocent  at  the  cost  of  the  guilty. 
If  it  further  happen  that  we  ourselyes  inherit  the  name  and  must  share 
the  disrepute  of  the  victims,  something  more  than  a  love  of  abstract 
truth  urges  us  fearlessly  to  do  justice  to  their  memory.  Father  Weld 
has  at  least  this  motive  for  being  earnest  in  the  task  he  has  under- 
taken. 

More  than  a  century  has  passed  since  Clement  iLiV.,  in  the  exercise 
of  the  supreme  power  vested  in  him  for  the  good  of  the  Church,  sup- 
pressed the  Socieiy  of  Jesus.  This  act — the  most  important  of  his 
reign — ^hae  drawn  upon  the  memoiy  of  the  Pontiff  reproach  and 
eologium.  His  accusers  will  have  it  that  he  weakly  sacrificed  a 
deserving  body  of  men  to  the  hatred  of  the  enemies  of  the  Church ; 
whilst  others  find  ample  justification  for  his  conduct  in  the  crimes 
of  the  Jesuits  which,  as  Head  of  the  Church,  he  could  not  overlook. 
It  is  the  custom  to  blame  or  to  praise  the  Jesuits  in  immeasured 
language.  Their  enemies  have  a  difficulty  in  finding  expressions 
strong  enough  to  paint  their  sins.  Their  friends  are  at  a  loss  for 
words  to  describe  their  virtues.  Of  course  the  truth  does  not  lie 
on  the  side  of  either  exaggeration.  The  Jesuits  are  not  all  apostles 
like  Francis  Xavier,  or  theologians  like  Francis  Suarez,  or  mathema- 
ticians like  Boscovich,  or  ascetics  Hke  Rodriguez.  For  one  member  of 
the  Society,  whom  exceptional  circumstances  or  exceptional  gifts  have 
brought  prominently  before  the  world,  ten  thousand  have  lived,  and 
laboured,  and  died  in  the  inglorious  drudgery  of  a  schoolroom,  or  the 
obscure  privations  of  a  heathen  mission.  The  Society  makes  no  pre- 
tensions to  singular  endowments  of  virtue  or  knowledge.  It  has, 
however,  been  its  fate  so  to  use  the  resources  at  its  command  as  to 

•"The  SuppreMion  of  the  Society  of  Jeeue  in  the  Portuguese  Dominions."    By 
Ber.  Alfred  Weld,  S. J.    (London :  Bums  &  Oates.) 
VOL.  VI.  21 
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concentrate  upon  itself  a  large  share  of  the  hatred  which,  in  every 
age,  is  the  portion  of  the  Church.  Before  the  strength  of  that 
hatred  it  has  fallen  once  already ;  one  of  its  domestic  traditions  tells 
that  a  venerable  member  of  the  body  has  prophesied  it  shall  fall 
again. 

Its  first  overthrow  is  now  matter  of  distant  history;  the  time  has  come 
when  it  can  be  discussed  with  calmness  and  impartiality.  The  cabals 
which  brought  about  its  fall  have  been  dissolved ;  the  storm  of  angiy 
passions  that  forced  its  condemnation  from  the  Supreme  Pontiff  have 
either  subsided  or  taken  a  new  direction.  The  world,  if  it  deigns  to 
occupy  itself  with  the  matter  at  all,  may  now  contemplate,  without 
prejudice,  the  caiises  to  which  that  event  was  due  and  the  effects  which. 
it  produced.  As  for  those  who  suffered  most  from  the  disaster,  they, 
too,  can  now  bring  themselves  to  study  it  more  calmly.  They  have, 
in  a  measure,  recovered  from  it.  The  Society  of  Jesus  has  risen  again. 
Since  its  second  birth,  it  has  had  to  encounter  hardships  much  re- 
sembling those  which  preceded  its  downfall.  Half  its  members  are 
again  in  exile,  proscribed  by  the  legislatures  of  the  free  states  of  Europe 
and  Southern  America.  By  long  experience  it  has  now  become  familiar 
with  misfortune ;  it  can,  therefore,  look  back  without  exasperation  to 
its  old  wrongs,  and  take  a  more  judicial  view  of  the  circumstances 
under  which  they  were  inflicted.  This  consideration  would,  of  itself, 
give  us  confidence  in  Father  Weld's  impartiality. 

But  Father  Weld  can  dispense  with  motives  of  .credibility  such  as 
this.  Throughout  his  work  he  appeals  to  the  evidence  of  genuine 
documents,  and  asks  belief  only  for  those  statements  which  he  can 
support  by  this  kind  of  proof.  He  writes  what  may  be  called  the  first 
chapter  of  the  history  of  the  "Fall  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,"  namely,  its 
suppression  within  the  Portuguese  dominions.  The  conclusion  at 
which  he  aims  throughout,  and  which,  we  think,  he  has  fairly  estab- 
lished is,  that  this  event  was  mainly  due  to  one  man,  Sebastian  Joseph 
Carvalho,  ennobled  in  his  fortunate  days  with  the  titles  Count  of  Deiras 
and  Marquis  of  Pombal. 

In  these  days  of  ministerial  responsibility,  and  public  cross-exami- 
nations of  Home  and  Foreign  Secretaries,  it  seems  difficult  to  believe 
that  a  single  man  could  effect  momentous  changes  in  the  State  unsup^ 
ported  by,  and  often  in  the  teeth  of  public  opinion.  Yet  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  Carvalho  can  claim  the  credit  of  having  achieved 
a  feat  of  this  kind.  That  he  crushed  the  Society  of  Jesus  in  every 
dependency  of  the  Portuguese  crown  would  not,  of  itself,  establish  his 
right  to  this  renown.  It  would  still  remain  to  be  shown  that  in  this 
he  did  not  act  in  harmony  with  public  feeling  and  give  expression  to 
the  popular  wish.  But  when  we  find  him — Sebastian  Corvalho,  an 
obscure  country  gentleman  of  Coimbra,  who  had  been  admitted  to 
court  favour  at  the  prayer  of  a  Jesuit  priest — subjecting  to  mortifying^ 
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liiuniliatioiis  the  great  epdesiastics  of  the  kingdom,  breaking  down  the 
pride  of  the  haughtiest  nobles  of  the  realm,  and  causing  them  to  expiate 
bj  a  degrading  death  in  the  public  thoroughfare  a  trivial  disrespect  to 
himself,  gorgpbog  the  dungeons  of  the  state  prisons  with  an  army  of 
distinguished  captives,  we  may  dismiss  as  irrelevant  the  question 
whether  in  his  hostility  to  the  Society  of  Jesus  Pombal  was  backed  by 
public  opinion.  It  is  evident  that,  if  such  a  power  existed  at  all  in  Por- 
tugal, its  influence  for  good  or  evil  was,  for  the  time,  inappreciable.  The 
accotintB  that  have  come  down  to  us  of  Pombal's  government  represent 
it  as  hateful  to  the  people.  They  wept  and  groaned  beneath  his 
tyranny,  devoutly  called  upon  all  the  saints  to  come  to  their  aid,  and, 
when  the  dreaded  minister  had  fallen,  they  cordially  cursed  and  reviled 
bim  in  his  disgrace.  But  they  never  ventured  on  a  more  vigorous 
manifestation  of  their  disapproval.  They  cursed  or  prayed,  but  paid 
their  taxes  regularly ;  they  shed  floods  of  tears,  and  raised  a  storm  of 
sobs  as  the  heads  of  Carvalho's  victims  rolled  upon  the  street  pavement, 
but  they  took  care  not  to  miss  the  spectacle  of  the  execution ;  the  auto 
dafi  was  quite  as  numerously  attended  when  a  gray-haired  Jesuit  in 
a  harlequin's  dress,  and  with  a  gag  in  his  mouth,  was  committed  to 
the  flames,  as  when  the  spectacle  was  given  at  the  expense  of  less 
orthodox  victims. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  inquire  in^  the  political  plans  which  Car- 
valho  strove  to  realise.  His  career  falls  in  with  the  time  when  the- 
democratic  forces  of  Europe  were  gathering  strength  and  giving  indi- 
cations of  a  formidable  outburst  to  come.  His  general  policy  was  an 
embodiment  of  the  spirit  which  had  already  f  oxmd  expression  in  various 
forms  in  other  states  of  Europe,  a  spirit  of  rebellion  against  the  aristo- 
cratic order,  and  against  the  religious  institutions  which,  from  various 
causes,  popular  prejudices  had  identified  with  the  order  they  were  be- 
ginning to  hate.  Carvalho  was  in  every  respect  a  fitting  agent  for  the 
mission  he  imdertook.  Servile  and  cringing  towards  those  above  him, 
he  was  rich  in  all  those  resources  of  flattery  which  could  secure  the 
favour  of  an  imbecile  king;  haughty  and  contemptuous  to  those 
below  him,  he  could  impose  his  will  on  a  people  imaccustomed  to  dispute 
the  claims  of  public  authority ;  keenly  sensitive  to  contempt,  he  was 
ready  to  be  offended  by  any  symptom  of  disrespect  exhibited  by  a 
proud  and  ancient  nobility  to  him  an  upstart,  an  intruder  into  their 
ranks.  Unforgiving  in  his  resentment,  and  unscrupulous  in  his 
vengeance,  he  pursued  to  death  all  who  incurred  his  enmity.  His 
talent  for  government  was  not  of  a  high  order,  but  his  talent  for  the 
lower  forms  of  intrigue  was  unrivalled.  He  could  lie  with  audacity 
and  address,  could  compose  a  libel  with  cunning,  had  a  short  memory 
for  services  rendered,  and  readily  sacrificed  his  friends  to  further 
his  own  interests^  He  was  ambitious  of  power,  and  recklessly  indiffe- 
rent to  the  means  by  which  he  rid  himself  of  a  rival.    Oalumny, 
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hypocrisy,  murder,  he  was  ever  ready  to  employ  where  less  innocent 
means  were  ineffectual.  It  is  undeniable  that  he  rendered  many  useful 
services  to  his  countiy,  but  it  is  difficult  to  point  out  one  of  the  benefits 
thus  conferred  which  was  not  fraught  with  some  advantage  to  himself. 
With  all  these  passports  to  success,  his  early  career  was  far  from  bril- 
liant.  He  became  a  soldier,  but  failed  of  promotion ;  he  then  tried  the 
diplomatic  service,  but  was  again  imsuccessful.  After  several  igno- 
minious disappointments  at  Court,  he  was  at  last  enabled  to  gain  the 
favour  of  Joseph  I. — ^thanks  to  the  friendly  intercession  of  a  Jesidt — 
and  this  favour  he  held  without  a  rival  till  the  death  of  that  worthless 
monarch.  For  twenty-seven  years  he  ruled  Portugal  and  its  depen- 
dencies. 

It  is  not  easy  to  assign  distinct  and  satisfactory  causes  for  Carvalho's 
hatred  of  the  Society  of  Jesus.  The  Society  was,  no  doubt,  a  bulwark 
of  the  Church  which  he  had  set  himself  to  humble ;  it  was  the  declared 
enemy  of  the  Jansenist  faction  with  which  he  had  made  an  alliance  ; 
in  its  distant  missions  it  sometimes  crossed  his  heartless  andmercenaiy 
plans,  and  refused  to  sacrifice  to  his  ambition  or  his  avarice  the  savages 
it  had  rescued  from  degradation  at  the  cost  of  much  blood  and  toil ;  and 
in  the  Court  of  Portugal  its  members  helped  to  mar  some  of  the  pet 
plans  by  which  he  sought  to  extend  his  own  influence  at  the  expense 
of  the  digniiy  of  the  Portuguese  ^rown  and  the  interests  of  the  national 
religion.  Any  of  these  offences  would  have  been  enough  to  provoke 
Carvalho's  dangerous  enmity ;  which  of  them  it  was  that  determined 
him  to  destroy  the  Society  it  is  not  now  easy  to  decide.  But  his  resent- 
ment once  roused,  his  determination  to  ruin  the  Society  taken,  he  pur- 
sued his  purpose  with  an  energy,  an  astuteness,  and,  unhappily,  a 
success,  which  have  obtained  for  his  name  a  celebrity  that  could  never 
have  been  the  reward  of  his  statesmanlike  virtues.  When  he  began 
his  quarrel  with  the  Society,  he  had  at  his  command  the  whole  strength 
of  the  Portuguese  home  executive,  and  he  controlled  the  entire  staff  of 
colonial  officials;  furthermore,  he  could  reckon  on  the  steady  support 
of  staunch  allies  among  the  non-Jesuit  ecclesiastics  of  the  kingdom. 
When  we  have  examined  how  he  used  this  threefold  power,  we  shall 
have  learned  how  he  compassed  the  overthrow  of  the  Jesuits. 

The  first  blow  was  delivered  in  the  missions  of  Southern  America,, 
where  there  had  long  been  a  struggle  between  the  missioners  and  the 
merchants  and  ministers  of  Portugal.  A  wild  enthusiast  named  Pereira, 
whose  brain  was  filled  with  distorted  visions  of  gold  and  silver  mines, 
had  long  been  haunted  with  the  craze  that  the  precious  metals  abounded 
in  the  JReductions  or  settlements  which  the  missioners  had  established 
in  Paraguay.  These  colonies,  however,  belonged  to  the  Spanish  Crown, 
and  were  closed  to  Portuguese  adventurers.  The  enthusiast  foimd  a 
patron  of  his  schemes  in  Don  Qt)mez  Freire  d'Andrada,  the  Governor 
of  Brazil.    Garvalho  was  tempted  by  the  hopes  of  enormous  wealth 
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i^hicH  die  gold-seekers  held  out  to  him.  He  offered  the  Spaniards  the 
rich  colony  of  San  Sacramento  in  exchange  for  Ihe  seven  Eeductions 
which  lay  to  the  east  of  the  Uruguay.  The  offer  was  at  once  accepted^ 
and  the  combined  troops  of  Spain  and  Portugal  were  sent  to  dislodge 
the  thirty  thousand  Indians  who  had  settled  down  to  a  life  of  civilisation 
on  the  tract  of  land  in  which  the  gold  fields  were  supposed  to  lie.  The 
Jesuit  missioners  were  considerately  allowed  a  space  of  three  months 
to  transfer  their  thirty  thousand  neophytes  to  new  settlements,  two 
hundred  leagues  distant,  to  which  they  should  hew  Iheir  way  through 
impassable  forests.  The  villages  they  had  bmlt,  the  lands  they  had 
cleared,  were  to  be  given  up ;  the  civilisation  they  had  established  was 
to  be  undone.  They  might  begin  again  all  the  toil  these  things  had 
cost,  if  they  felt  so  minded,  but  the  bargain  between  the  ministers  of 
Spain  and  Portugal  was  not  to  be  interfered  with.  In  a  spirit  of  loyalty, 
which  many  men  will  pronoiuice  mistaken,  the  missioners  yielded  to 
the  order  of  the  European  Courts.  They  made  an  attempt  to  convey, 
through  the  imtrodden  forests  of  these  wild  regions,  the  luckless  Indians 
with  their  wives  and  children,  their  flocks,  and  their  implements  of 
agriculture.  Of  couirse  the  attempt  broke  down.  The  Indians  returned 
to  their  settlements,  and,  in  spite  of  the  entreaties  of  their  unfortunate 
guardians,  prepared  for  war.  Badly  armed,  without  a  single  piece  of 
artilleiy,  they  were  no  match  for  the  mercenaries  of  Spain  and  Portugal. 
In  the  first  encoimter  four  hundred  Indians  were  shot  down.  The  rest 
gave  up  the  contest  in  despair,  returned  to  their  wild  life  in  the  forests, 
and  left  the  Portuguese  to  seek  for  imaginary  gold  mines  among  the 
ruins  of  their  settlements. 

Carvalho,  to  put  this  matter  in  its  true  light  before  Europe,  pub- 
lished A  short  Account  of  the  Ropublic  which  the  Jesuits  have  established  in 
the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  dominions  of  the  New  World,  and  of  the  War 
which  they  have  carried  on  against  the  armies  of  the  two  Crowns,  all  extracted 
from  the  Begistors  of  the  Commissaries  and  Plenipotentiaries,  and  other 
authentic  documents.  It  was  printed  in  Latin,  Italian,  and  Portuguese, 
and  gave  a  graphic  description  of  the  strategy  of  the  Jesuit  armies,  the 
carrying  of  their  fortified  camps,  the  capture  of  their  banners,  cannon, 
and  munitions  of  war,  with  a  variety  of  other  interesting  information 
which  did  much  credit  to  the  inventive  faculties  of  the  Portuguese 
minister.  Europe  laughed  at  the  story.  D'Alembert  cracked  some 
clever  jokes  with  Frederic  of  Prussia  about  the  ''Eeverend  Father 
Field-Marshal  of  Paraguay,"  but  no  champion  of  the  '*  rights  of  man" 
raised  a  voice  in  favour  of  the  Indians. 

Farther  north,  on  the  banks  of  the  Amazon,  the  Jesuits  had  estab- 
lished Christian  settlements  among  the  fierce  cannibal  tribes  whose 
poisoned  arrows  had  long  kept  the  forces  of  Portugal  at  bay.  These 
tribes  had  been  subdued  by  the  self-devotion  of  a  ^Tesuit  priest — 
Antony  Yieira.    He  first  converted  the  Indians,  and  then  induced  them 
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to  submit  themselyes  to  Portugaese  rule.  By  one  treaty  he  added  a 
hundred  thousand  subjects  to  the  Crown  of  Portugal.  He  stipulated 
for  the  new  oonyerts  that  the  (Government  should  protect  them  from 
the  clutches  of  the  slaye-hunters,  and  this  display  of  humanity  drew 
upon  himself  and  his  brethren  the  hostilily  of  the  Portuguese  settlers 
who  had  hitherto  profited  by  the  traffic  in  Indian  bone  and  sinew. 

"The  Fathers  of  the  Society,"  wrote  John  de  Maia,  Supreme 
Governor  of  Maranhao,  to  John  V.,  "  are  objects  of  enmity,  and  have 
always  been  held  in  hatred,  for  no  other  cause  than  their  strenuous 
defence  of  the  liberty  of  the  iinfortunate  Indians,  and  because  they 
have  exerted  all  their  force  to  oppose  the  tyrannical  oppression  of  those 
who  would  reduce  to  a  base  and  unjust  -slaveiy  men  whom  nature  has 
made  free."  Oarvalho  took  advantage  of  the  q\iarrel  with  the  slave 
traders.  He  appointed  his  brother  (Governor  of  Maranhao,  and  com- 
mander-in-chief of  all  the  Portuguese  forces  in  South  America.  From 
the  day  of  the  landing  of  the  new  governor  in  1753,  the  Jesuits  and 
their  neophytes  felt  that  a  fiercer  struggle  than  they  had  yet  known 
had  begun.  A  servile  prelate,  who  was  anxious  to  exchange  his  bishopric 
in  partibus  for  a  see  in  Portugal,  seconded  the  plans  of  the  minister, 
and  employed  his  spiritual  authority  so  zealously  against  the  Jesuits 
that  he  merited  at  length  the  reward  he  coveted.  Censured  by  the 
ecclesiastical  authority,  and  declared  traitors  by  the  governor,  the  chief 
members  of  the  Society  in  the  missions  of  Brazil  were  conveyed  to  the 
sea^-coasty  stowed  away  in  the  hold  of  some  ship  sailing  to  Portugal, 
and  upon  their  arrival  in  Europe  thrown  into  a  fortress  dungeon, 
where  they  could  never  trouble  Carvalho  more.  A  due  and  circum- 
stantial narrative  of  their  many  crimes  aifd  misdemeanours  was  pub- 
lished, to  inspire  the  Portuguese  public  with*  a  horror  of  Jesuitical 
practices,  and  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  campaign  which  was  soon  to 
begin  at  home. 

The  country  had  hardly  recovered  from  the  panic  caused  by  the 
great  earthq\iake  of  1755,  when  the  war  against  the  Jesuits,  already 
begun  in  the  missions  of  America,  was  carried  into  Portugal.  Carvalho 
suddenly  awoke  to  the  fact  that  the  spirit  of  religious  discipline  had 
decayed  within  the  Society.  He  discovered  that  they  were  given  to 
seditious  machinations  in  aU  the  courts  of  Europe,  "that  they  had  dis- 
tinctly violated  the  canons  of  the  Oiurch  by  engaging  in  commerce, 
that  they  were  guilty  of  horrible  scandals  which  "  no  one  could  write 
or  read  without  blu^iing."  His  religious  zeal  was  thoroughly  roused 
by  these  discoveries,  and  he  detennined  that  "  the  sons  of  so  venerable 
a  mother  as  the  Society  of  Jesus"  should  be  recalled  from  their 
"  detestable  excesses  and  incorrigible  obstinacy."  He  invoked  the  aid 
of  the  Holy  See  to  assist  him  in  his  work  of  purification.  He  addressed 
a  long  list  of  Charges  against  the  Jesuits  to  the  Soman  Pontiff,  and 
backed  up  his  accusations  by  the  irrefragable  proof  contained  in  his 
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*'  Brief  Acoonnt  of  the  Jesuit  Eepublic  in  Paraguay,"  a  copy  of  which 
work  he  enclosed  for  the  instruction  of  the  Holy  Father.  These  for- 
midable documents  were  forwarded  to  Borne,  and,  pending  a  reply, 
CSairalho  employed  himself  in  biiilding  new  prisons  for  the  use  of  the 
dissolute  Jesuits  whom  it  might  be  found  necessary  to  punish. 

Benedict  XIV.,  worn  out  by  the  labours  of  an  active  life  of  ^ighty- 
fdur  years,  lay  on  his  death-bed  when  the  Portuguese  ambassador 
presented  the  petition  of  the  (Government  of  Lisbon.  The  arguments 
of  Cardinal  Passionei,  Secretary  of  Briefs — a  determined  enemy  of  the 
Society — aided  by  a  judiciously  administered  threat  of  a  rupture  be- 
tween the  (}ourt  of  Portugal  and  the  Holy  See,  overcame  the  hesitation 
of  the  dying  Pope.  An  inquiry  into  the  state  of  the  Society  in  the 
Portuguese  dominions  was  granted,  and  the  man  of  Oarvalho's  choice. 
Cardinal  Francis  Saldanha,  a  man  who  owed  his  preferment  to  Car- 
▼alho's  patronage,  was  appointed  Vmtor.  He  was  commissioned  to 
examine  carefully  the  groimds  for  the  charges  preferred  against  the 
Society,  and  to  refer  everything  of  moment  to  the  Holy  See. 

On  May  31,  the  Cardinal,  with  much  solemn  ceremony,  entered  on 
hia  office.  He  took  his  seat  on  a  throne  in  the  sanctuary  of  the  Jesuit 
Church  of  St.  Hock,  called  the  accused  priests  before  him,  and  accorded 
them  all  the  privilege  of  kissing  his  hand.  He  subjected  them  to  no 
further  scrutiny.  Some  days  later  he  issued  a  document  bearing  date 
May  15  (sie)  in  which  he  declared  the  Jesuits  guilty  of  several  of  the 
crimes  laid  to  their  charge.  On  June  6th,  Carvalho  had  an  interview 
with  the  Cardinal-Patriarch  of  Lisbon,  and  on  the  following  morning, 
this  notification  was  made  by  public  placard  to  the  citizens  of  the 
capital : — 

"  i'or  just  motives,  for  the  service  of  God  and  his  majesty,  we  con- 
aider  it  our  duly  to  suspend  from  the  sacred  ministiy  of  preaching  and 
hearing  confessions  all  the  religious  of  the  Society  of  Jesus  in  this 
patriarchate. 

"  G.,  Cardinal-Patriarch  of  Lisbon." 

Within  a  month  the  Cardinal-Patriarch  died.  Carvalho  ordered 
public  prayers  to  secure  the  Hght  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  in  the  choice  of  a 
successor,  and  appointed  Saldanha  to  the  vacant  see.  Uniting  in  him- 
self the  authority  of  delegate  of  the  Holy  See  and  Patriarch  of  Lisbon, 
Saldanha  now  possessed  a  fulness  of  spiritual  power  which  left  the 
luckless  Society  at  his  mercy.  He  used  his  advantage  pitilessly,  and 
even  violently  strained  the  canons  of  the  Church  to  inflict  ignominy 
and  suffering  on  the  enemies  of  his  patron.  The  Archbishop  of  Bahia 
stoutly  refused  to  be  a  party  to  the  iniquity  which  was  being  done. 
He  had  been  commissioned  to  subject  to  examination  the  Jesuits  of  his 
diocese;  he  found  them  innocent,  and  in  the  face  of  cardinal  and 
nmuster  refused  either  to  suspend  them  from  their  functions  or 
to  confiscate  their  property.     He  was   expelled  from  his   palace, 
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his  goods  forfeited  to  the  use  of  the  Crown,  and  his  see  dedaied 
iracant. 

Meantime  a  new  Pope — Clement  XHI. — ^had  been  elected  to  the 
Chair  of  St.  Peter.  In  character  he  resembled  much  the  Pontiff  whose 
long  reign  has  but  just  closed.  According  to  Lalande,  he  was  '*a  man 
of  irreproachable  morals,  of  edifying  piety,  and  unalterable  sweelsiesB." 
Lorenzo  Ricd,  the  Jesuit-General,  who  had  been  elected  to  his  dangerooB 
post  three  months  before  Clement  mounted  the  papal  throne,  was  ter- 
rified by  the  storm  that  on  all  sides  was  gathering  over  the  Society. 
He  appealed  to  the  Pontiff  himself  from  the  decrees  of  Saldanha  and 
Carvalho ;  he  asked  no  favour,  no  mercy :  he  begged  for  simple,  stem 
justice,  for  a  fair  hearing,  for  a  trial  before  being  condemned.  His 
modest  request  could  not  be  granted  at  once.  The  tide  of  prejudice 
ran  high  against  the  Jesuits,  and  it  was  impolitic  to  make  them  any 
concession  whatever.  They  had  made  enemies  in  the  dissolute  oourts 
of  Europe ;  the  rival  Jansenist  faction  was  pushing  its  way  into  the 
"high  places;"  the  strength  of  the  diplomatic  influence  was  against 
them ;  in  Borne  itself,  within  the  palaces  of  the  foreign  ambassadors, 
printing  presses  were  at  work,  striking  off  reams  of  foul  calumny  and 
fierce  invective  against  the  hated  Society ;  the  Portuguese  Government 
appeared  disposed  for  schism,  and  influential  members  of  the  Sacred 
College  coxmselled  the  Pope  to  let  justice,  as  administered  by  Saldanha, 
take  its  course.  The  Pontiff  hesitated,  but  his  sense  of  right  at  last 
overcame  his  timidity.  He  appointed  a  commission  to  examine  the 
affairs  of  the  Portuguese  Jesuits.  It  did  its  work,  and  its  report  was 
favourable  to  the  accused.  The  Portuguese  ambassador  caused  a  fal- 
sified version  of  the  report  of  the  commission  to  be  published ;  the 
forgery  was  condemned  by  the  Eoman  press  authorities,  and  was 
burned  by  the  public  executioner.  The  breach  between  the  oourts  of 
Home  and  Lisbon  grew  wider ;  before  two  years  had  passed  a  royal 
decree,  expelling  all  members  of  the  Society  of  Jesus  from  the  Portuguese 
dominions,  was  placarded  on  the  walls  of  the  Portuguese  capital,  and 
the  Papal  Nuncio  was  conducted  by  a  detachment  of  soldiers  to  the 
Portuguese  frontier. 

It  is  painful,  even  at  this  distance,  to  read  the  circumstances  of. 
cruelty  with  which  the  decree  against  the  Jesuits  was  executed.  In 
the  distant  missions  of  America  and  Asia  they  were  sought  out  in  their 
homes  amongst  the  savages  or  the  infidels.  They  were  marched  in 
gangs  to  the  shore,  and  packed  into  the  hold  of  some  vessel  sailing 
for  home,  as  slaves  are  crushed  into  the  hold  of  a  slave-ship.  They 
crouched  in  their  foul  lair  during  the  tedious  months  of  the  voyage 
from  China,  Malabar,  or  the  mouth  of  the  Amazon,  blessed  with  a 
breath  of  fresh  air  when  the  hatches  were  opened  to  fling  them  food, 
or  to  draw  forth  a  corpse  which  it  was  necessary  to  throw  overboard. 
At  the  mouth  of  the  Tagus  they  were  met  by  the  sentence  which 
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oonsigned  them  to  the  yaults  of  a  Portuguese  fortress,  or  ordered  them 
to  be  flung  on  the  shore  of  the  Papal  States  to  punish  by  their  numbers 
and  their  miseiy  the  stubbornness  of  their  champion,  the  Pope.  The 
minister's  method  of  dealing  with  the  Jesuits  at  home  was  equally 
factual.  Their  colleges  were  beset  with  soldiers ;  the  inmates  were 
offered  liberty  and  preferment  if  they  would  abandon  their  profession; 
in  case  of  refusal  they  were  hurried  to  a  dungeon,  or  shipped  for 
Civita  Vecchia. 

The  prison  system  of  Portugal  weis  not  of  the  most  humane.  The 
Jesuits  had  to  bear  its  rigours  to  the  full.  They  did  not  complain 
overmuch.  They  had  committed  themselves  to  a  life  which  they  knew 
might  have  to  be  lived  in  a  palace,  or  might  have  to  be  lived  in  a 
garret  or  a  dungeon.  The  latter  eventuality  was  realised  for  them ; 
they  accepted  the  consequences  of  their  first  choice  without  unmanly 
lamentation.  How  much  this  meant  will  appear  from  an  extract  I 
here  insert.  It  is  portion  of  a  letter  written  from  the  fortress  prison 
of  St.  Julian  by  the  tenant  of  a  cell  which  lay  below  the  tide-level  of 
the  Tagus.  The  writer  was  one  of  a  hundred  and  twenty-five  Jesuits 
io  whom  this  prison  gave  accommodation : — 

''  It  is  from  one  of  these  prisons  that  I  am  writing,  !Bev.  Father. 
They  are  much  damper  than  those  we  left ;  they  are  a  kind  of  case- 
mate, deep,  dark,  and  infected.  No  light  enters  here  except  through 
slits  three  fingers  in  width.  A  little  oil  is  given  us  for  a  lamp,  which 
fierves  us  to  recite  the  Divine  Office.  Our  food  is  disgusting  and  very 
scanty,  and  we  have  nothing  to  drink  but  water  which  is  full  of  insects. 
Our  allowance  consists  of  a  pound  of  bread  a  day.  .  .  .  The  prisons 
are  full  of  insects,  and  their  decomposed  bodies,  mixed  with  the  sea- 
water  which  filters  through  the  walls,  produce  an  insupportable  stench. 
Everything  rots  here  very  quickly,  and  aU  the  clothes  that  we  had 
have  perished." 

There  was  ignominy  and  pain  beyond  what  St.  Julian  could  inflict, 
and  of  this,  too,  the  Society  had  to  taste.  In  his  war  against  the  aris- 
tocrcu^  Carvalho  had  set  himself  to  ruin  the  noble  house  of  De  Tavora. 
It  had  haughtily  rejected  an  alliance  with  the  family  of  Carvalho,  and 
this  circumstance  has  been  alleged  as  the  motive  of  his  enmity.  He 
trumped  up  against  it  a  charge  of  conspiracy  which  a  royal  commission, 
issued  in  tiie  succeeding  reign,  declared  to  be  utterly  unfoimded. 
Under  the  eyes  of  the  population  of  Lisbon,  and  with  an  indecent 
mockery  of  the  forms  of  justice,  a  noble  matron  of  Portugal  was 
butchered,  and  her  aged  husband  and  her  sons  strangled  and  broken 
on  the  rack.  The  Jesuits  were,  of  course,  included  in  the  charges 
against  the  house  of  De  Tavora.  But  the  king's  soul  sickened  after 
the  first  execution,  and  he  had  energy  enough  to  refuse  his  consent  to 
further  murders. 

Carvalho,  however,  was  not  to  be  baulked  in  his  vengeance.    Qliere 
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was  one  tribunal  in  Portugal  which  the  king  could  not  control,  and 
that,  the  minister  resolved,  should  serve  his  purpose. 

Amongst  the  prisoners  charged  with  a  share  in  the  imaginary  con- 
spiracy was  Gabriel  Malagrida — ^the  most  distinguished  member  of  the 
Portuguese  Society.  He  was  sevenly-two  years  of  age,  and  half  of 
this  life  he  had  spent  among  the  savage  tribes  of  the  Amazon.  He 
had  been  summoned  from  his  mission  in  Brazil  by  the  mother  of  the 
reigning  sovereign  to  assist  her  in  her  last  hours.  This  one  fact  will 
show  what  was  his  repute  for  sainiiiness  of  life.  He  was  arrested  for 
complicity  in  the  conspiracy  for  which  the  Marquis  de  Tavora  suffered. 
At  the  end  of  two  years'  confinement  he  was  brought  to  trial.  But  be- 
fore what  tribunal,  and  for  what  crime?  He  was  arraigned  before  the 
judges  of  the  Sacred  Inquisition,  and  the  indictment  accused  him  of 
having,  during  his  captivity,  written  an  unorthodox  "Life  of  St.  Anne." 
The  brother  of  the  minister — Paid  Carvalho — ^who  had  been  appointed 
Grand  Inquisitor  for  this  special  service,  presided  at  the  trial.  Mala- 
grida was  convicted  of  heresy,  "  degraded  from  his  orders,  according 
to  the  disposition  and  form  of  the  Sacred  Canons,"  and  consigned  to 
the  " secular  power"  with  a  recommendation  "to  treat  the  criminal 
with  kindness  and  mercy,  and  not  to  proceed  to  the  penalty  of  death 
or  the  shedding  of  blood."  The  '  *  secular  power"  ordained  that  Gabriel 
Malagrida  "is  condemned  to  be  conducted  through  the  public  streets 
of  this  city,  with  a  rope  about  his  neck,  and  preceded  by  a  crier,  to  the 
square  called  Do  Eocio,  and  there  to  be  strangled  by  the  executioner, 
and  after  he  is  dead  to  have  his  body  burned  and  reduced  to  ashes, 
that  no  memory  of  him  or  his  sepulchre  may  remain."  On  September 
20,  1761,  an  auto  da  fi  was  g^ven  to  the  pious  citizens  of  lisbon. 
Gagged,  and  wearing  a  fool's  cap,  the  old  Jesuit  tottered  along  the 
streets,  a  warning  to  contumacious  heretics.  Arrived  at  the  square 
Do  Bodo,  he  was  strangled,  as  the  law  directed,  his  body  was  burned, 
and  his  ashes  scattered  to  the  winds. 

With  this  scene  we  may  close  our  account  of  "  Pombal  and  the 
Society  of  Jesus."  The  great  minister  fell  at  last.  When  the  prison 
doors  were  opened,  eight  hundred  of  the  four  thousand  innocent 
men  whom  he  had  imprisoned  during  his  term  of  power,  came  forth  to 
the  Hght.  Amongst  the  rest  cdme  fifty  or  sixty  emaciated,  half  naked 
priests.  But  for  these  deliverance  had  come  too  late ;  the  cause  for 
which  they  had  suffered  was  no  more.  A  greater  power  than  Carvalho's 
had  struck  the  Society  of  Jesus,  and  it  existed  no  longer. 

T.A.F- 
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A  PLEA  FOE  THE  IRISH  ADULT  BLIND. 

BT  A  rSMALB  RATBPATBB. 

THE  pages  in  whicli  I  wish  these  remarks  to  appear  haTe  done  such 
good  service  for  the  poor  little  waifs  of  humanity  who  get  healed 
in  soul  and  body  in  St.  Joseph's  House  in  Buckingham-street,  Dublin, 
that  I  am  induced  to  invoke  the  aid  of  the  same  journal  on  behalf  of 
a  class  only  a  shade  less  helpless  than  maimed  and  crippled  children. 
I  seek  no  subscriptions ;  I  ask  no  one  for  a  penny ;  I  am  not  a  lady 
patroness  of  a  bazaar,  or  of  any  charitable  device  that  ever  was  started. 
But  the  death  of  father  and  husband  has  made  me  a  rated  occupier ;  I 
pay  rates  in  more  places  than  one  on  my  own  aocoimt  or  as  guardian 
to  my  little  son,  and  I  have  thus  had  my  attention  called  to  matters 
which  women  more  happily  placed  need  not  trouble  themselves  about. 

So  very  few  of  the  denizens  of  cities,  or  of  the  wealthy  and  influential 
anywhere,  wony  their  heads  with  the  dry  details  of  Acts  of  Parliament, 
that  most  readers  are  sure  to  be  ignorant  of  the  harsh  limitations  of 
the  present  Irish  Poor  Law  Act.  Boys  and  girls  under  eighteen  years 
of  age  can,  if  dumb,  blind,  or  crippled,  be  placed  in  a  proper  institute 
at  the  cost  of  the  ratepayers,  thus  giving  the  aflSicted  creatures  some 
chance  of  being  useful,  or,  at  all  events,  placing  them  in  the  most  favour- 
able situation  for  developing  their  imperfect  faculties  and  providing 
such  alleviations  of  their  hard  lot  as  the  most  ingenious  charity  can 
devise.  So  far  so  good.  But  the  poor  adult  blind  or  dumb  must  not 
be  helped.  If  they  be  homeless  and  friendless,  nothing  remains  for 
them  but  to  go  to  the  Workhouse,  there  to  drag  out  a  wretched  and 
purposeless  existence  at  the  cost  of  the  owners  and  tillers  of  the  soil  in 
the  country,  and  of  the  householder  in  the  city.  God  forbid  that  we 
should  grudge  these  poor  souls  such  cold  comfort  as  the  law  provides 
in  the  poorhouse.  What  I  deplore  is  the  life  of  enforced  idleness  to 
which  they  are  condemned,  and  the  very  bad  value  (looking  at  the 
matter  from  an  economical  point  of  view)  which  we  ratepayers  get  for 
our  money,  whereas  a  smaller  and  more  judicious  outlay  might  enable 
those  whom  we  help  to  help  themselves.  In  1862,  an  Act  of  Parliament 
was  passed  for  England,  providing  that  persons  afflicted  in  the  manner 
I  have  described  may,  irrespectively  of  age,  be  placed  in  suitable 
asylums.  This  Act  has  produced  in  England  the  happiest  results. 
Why  should  not  we  seek  to  share  in  its  advantages  in  this  country  ? 

It  was  only  the  other  day  that  chance  brought  under  my  notice 
the  special  hardship  of  which  I  am  complaining.  A  good  yoimg  lady 
asked  me  to  interest  certain  Poor  Law  Ghiardians  on  behalf  of  a  blind 
who  wished  to  obtain  a  refuge  in  a  Catholic  Blind  Asylum.  Never 
was   Board    more  unanimous;    never  were  Irish  Ghiardians  more 
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cliivalrously  desirious  of  **  obliging  those  benevolent  ladies."  But 
the  Local  Goyemment  Board  was  superior  to  such  considerations,  and 
our  poor  young  woman  was  rejected  as  being  over  eighteen  years  of  age. 

Hers  is  a  hard  case.  She  is  an  orphan  alone  in  the  world,  educated 
beyond  her  class,  and  now,  while  working  as  the  teax)her  of  a  National 
School,  stricken  with  blindness.  As  is  often  the  case  with  the  blind, 
«ho  is  painfully  and  even  morbidly  refined,  and  with  a  craving  for 
intellectual  activity.  But,  instead  of  being  placed  in  an  institution 
where  she  might  acquire  the  new  key  to  learning  which  the  printed 
alphabet  gave  to  her  before,  she  is  now  a  denizen  of  the  long,  white 
ward  of  a  workhouse  hospital.  It  was  kindness,  indeed,  to  put  her 
there,  where  she  has  more  warmth  and  better  food  than  she  could 
have  in  the  main  body  of  the  establishment,  and  where,  besides,  she 
is  under  the  care  of  our  good  Nuns.  But  these  last  have  quite  as 
much  as  they  can  do  in  nursing  the  sick,  and  they  have  neither  time 
nor  special  training  for  the  care  of  the  blind.  And  so  the  intelligent, 
active-minded  young  schoolmistress,  must  needs  eat  her  heart  out 
amongst  those  rows  of  narrow  beds  filled  with  the  aged  and  infirm — 
helpless  old  crones  who  have  had  their  struggle  through  life  and  have 
there  been  run  to  earth.  Nothing  to  do,  nothing  to  hope  for,  no 
variety  but  the  chance  visit  of  some  kind  lady ;  and  I  should  very 
much  like  to  meet  the  amateur  Lady  Bountiful  who  has  the  least  idea 
what  to  do  for  a  blind  person.  I  flatter  myself  with  possessing  a  wide 
experience  and  deep  sympathy  with  the  poor  ;  I  have  inspected  the 
flrst  teeth  of  babies,  looked  wisely  at  the  sore  legs  of  old  age,  and 
been  intelligently  sympathetic  over  the  "rheimiatics,"  the  "impres- 
sions," and  the  "complaints,"  into  which  rural  ailments  mostly 
divide  themselves ;  but  I  confess  that,  in  the  case  which  I  have  put 
before  you,  my  pleasant  sense  of  knowing  at  once  what  to  do  in  every 
possible  emergency  broke  down  utterly.  A  bright-cheeked  yoimg  nun 
could  only  suggest  the  purchasing  of  some  wool,  but  neither  she  nor 
I  could  settle  satisfactorily  the  further  question,  how  to  enable  the 
poor  girl  to  work  up  the  wool  in  the  terrible  darkness  which  had  conie 
upon  her. 

Can  nothing,  then,  be  done  for  our  adult  Lrish  Blind  ?  The  dause 
in  the  Act  of  Parliament  excluding  those  whose  age  exceeds  eighteen 
years  is  peculiarly  hard  on  account  of  the  fact  that  the  deaf  and  dumb 
axe  generally  so  from  childhood,  whereas,  loss  of  sight  is  an  affliction 
which  frequently  occurs  later  on  in  life.  Mr.  John  Lentaigne,  0.  B., 
brought  this  matter  forward  at  a  meeting  of  the  Statistical  Society, 
but  I  am  not  aware  that  any  action  has  yet  been  taken  on  it. 

For  my  own  part — ^to  conclude  with  tiie  "  ratepaying"  view  of  the 
question,  as  I  began  with  it — ^I  pledge  myself  to  become  a  fearful 
bore  to  ex-offido  and  elective  guardians,  and  to  make  myself  a  name 
of  terror  to  my  friends  if  I  can  induce  a  few  more  to  join  with  me  in 
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workmg  up  the  cause  whicli  I  have  at  heart,  knowing  its  urgency  as. 
I  do  far  better  than  any  town-bred  ladies  possibly  can.  This  amelio- 
ration of  an  afflicted  class  will,  as  I  have  said  more  than  once,  possess 
the  additional  advantage  of  giving  us  ratepayers  better  value  for  our 
money.  To  Mammon,  therefore,  and  to  blessed  Charity,  I  appeal  on 
behalf  of  our  adult  Irish  Blind. 


NEW  BOOKS. 
I.  Select  Works  of  the  Venerable  Father  Nicholas  ZancmtiSy  S.J".  Trans- 
lated from  the  Latin.  Vol.1.  The  Yearly  Eight  Days'  Eetreat 
and  how  to  profit  by  it.  With  a  Preface  by  Father  Gallwey,  S.J. 
(London  :  Bums  &  Gates.  1878.) 
This  is  another  of  the  very  many  valuable  additions  to  English  ascetic 
literature  which  we  owe  to  the  indefatigable  Manresa  Press.  The- 
reputation  of  Father  Lancicius  for  unction  and  solidity  is  among  the- 
very  highest  of  all  spiritual  writers.  No  one  can  read  the  brief 
biographical  sketch  which  forms  Father  Qallwey's  preface  without 
being  disposed  to  receive  with  reverence  everything  coming  from  so 
saintly  a  man  as  Nicholas  Lancicius.  The  present  work,  consisting  of 
some  three  hundred  and  fifty  excellently  printed  octavo  pages,  is  a 
very  practical  treatise  on  every  point  connected  with  the  proper 
performance  of  the  annual  retreat  of  eight  days  which  is  usual  in 
religious  houses.  No  one  can  even  peruse  hurriedly  the  principal 
chapters,  which  are  adapted,  however,  for  sincere  and  practical  study, 
rather  than  for  hurried  perusal,  without  seeing  how  thoroughly  justified 
Father  Gallwey  is  in  saying,  that  **  there  is  every  reason  to  hope  that 
this  volume  will  prove  of  very  great  value  both  to  religious  communi- 
ties, and  to  priests,  and  to  the  laity  of  both  sexes  who  have  adopted 
the  pious  practice  of  giving  every  year  some  days  to  holy  retirement 
and  spiritual  exercises." 

H.  The  Master's  Field.    A  series  of  Sonnets.    By  John  Chaeles  Eable^ 

(London :  Kolckmann.  1 878. ) 
Savaob  Laitdob  called  the  book  which  was  meant  to  be  his  farewell  to 
literature,  **Last  Leaves  from  an  Old  Tree."  Recently  we  have  had 
from  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold,  **  Last  Essays  in  Eeligion" — and  there  the 
^ithet  was  a  welcome  addition  to  the  title-page.  When  Mr.  Earle . 
gives  to  the  world,  at  (we  trust)  some  distant  date  in  the  future,  his 
book  of  *  *  Last  Sonnets, ' '  what  number  shaU  he  have  reached  ?  Already 
he  has  outstripped,  we  believe,  all  competitors  in  this  department  of 
poetry,  as  far  as  the  English  language  is  concerned ;  and  we  think  that 
the  figure  mentioned  with  wonder  in  the  notes  to  Camoens,  or  some 
other  poet  in  the  Pamaso  Lusitano,  is  left  far  behind  by  Mr.  Earle,  while 
Petrarchy  whose  name  is  identified  with  the  sonnet,  wrote  only  317  of 
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those  little  masterpieces.  We  may  add,  on  excellent  authority,  as 
items  in  this  census  of  sonneteers,  tiiat  (Goethe's  sonnets  number  17, 
Milton's  18,  Keats'  20,  Shakspeare's  154,  Wordsworth's  about  400, 
while  the  present  himdred  brings  Mr.  Earle's  addition  to  the  stock  of 
Bonnet  literature  up  to  429 — an  achievement  the  more  remarkable  on 
account  of  his  having,  for  the  most  part,  imposed  on  himself  the  most 
rigid  conformiiy  with  the  true  Petrarchan  type.  There  are  few  who 
will  not  consider  Mr.  Earle  exaggerated  in  his  devotion  to  this  ''  cameo 
of  composition;"  but  his  devotion,  besides  being  its  own  reward,  has 
given  us  many  very  beautiful  sonnets,  as  we  might  prove  by  selections 
irom  the  little  volume  under  notice,  and  still  more  its  predecessors. 
We  regret  that  a  portion  of  it  refers  to  some  doctrine  about  a  ''  spiritual 
body,"  which,  if  new,  cannot  be  true,  and  which  seems  to  find  favour 
with  sundry  critics  whose  praise  in  such  a  matter  is  blame. 

m.  Life  of  St,   Wisnefredf    Virgin  Martyr  and  Abbess,    By  the  Eev. 

Thomas  Meybick,  M.  A.  (London :  Washboume.  1878.) 
**  The  spider  which  gave  comfort  to  Bruce  scarcely  attempted  oftener 
to  spin  its  web  than  the  author  to  publish  the  *  life  of  St.  Wenefred.'" 
Thus  Father  Meyrick  begins  the  preface  to  the  biography  which  he 
has  woven  with  loving  diligence  from  the  scanty  materials  extant  con- 
cerning the  Patroness  of  Wales.  St.  Winefride,  or  (as  her  latest  bio- 
grapher spells  her  name)  St.  Wenefred,  is  a  popular  saint ;  her  fame 
is  as  fresh  as  the  miraculous  foimtain  which  still  gushes  from  the  spot 
sanctified  by  her  blood  at  Holywell,  and  of  which  it  is  here  said  that 
there  is  scarcely  such  another  in  the  world,  except  the  f  oimt  of  the 
Jordan,  for  volume  and  purity  of  water.  Her  clients  will  be  glad  to 
possess  this  record  of  almost  the  only  one  of  the  ancient  British  saints 
whose  memory  remains  alive. 

IV.  Daih/  Meditations  on  the  Mysteries  of  our  Holy  Faith,  Part  H. 
Translated  from  the  Spanish  of  Alonso  de  A2a)RADB,  S.J. 
(London:  Bums  &  Gates.     1878.) 

The  present  instalment  of  this  work  contains  meditations  for  Lent. 
It  ought,  therefore,  to  have  been  recommended  to  our  readers  last 
month  or  before ;  but  it  is  probably  another  instance  of  books  which 
are  intended  to  appear  exactly  in  time  for  certain  special  occasions,  and 
which,  in  fact,  just  miss  them.  However,  this  book  will  never  be  out  of 
.date.    The  meditations  are  brief  and  solid,  and  they  are  well  translated. 

V.  The  Church  and  Civilisation,  Part  11.  Being  a  Pastoral  Letter  for 
Lent,  1878.  By  Cardinal  Pecci  (now  Leo  XTTT.).  Translated  by 
a  Priest.     (Dublin :  M.  H.  Gill  &  Son.) 

We  need  only  call  attention  to  the  above  as  being  the  Second  of  the 
beautiful  Pastoral  Letters  on  the  Church  and  Gvilisation,  the  first  of 
which  we  noticed  in  our  last  number. 
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THX  FIRST  1IELB0UR5E  PABUAUENT  AND  THB  DISCOVERY  OF  TUB  OOLD-FIELDS. 
BY  THE  HON.    SIE  CHARLES  GAVAN  DUATY,    K.C.M.G. 

WH 1 1  tTi  the  settlers  of  Port  Phillip  were  still  engaged  in  the  Sepa- 
ration movement,  news  came  across  the  Pacific,  before  which 
thmr  patriotic  labours  were  for  a  time  dwarfed  into  significance.  In 
Calif omia  the  fabulous  and  incredible  had  suddenly  been  accomplished. 
The  maddening  vision  which  inspired  Columbus  to  explore  imknown 
seas,  and  which  drew  Cortez,  Pizarro,  and  Raleigh  in  his  adventurous 
track,  was  realised  in  a  land  seamed  and  sown  with  virgin  gold.  The 
effect  of  such  a  discovery  on  a  settlement  lying  on  the  opposite  coast 
of  the  same  oce£in,  though  separated  by  a  thousand  leagues  of  unfa- 
miliar waters,  was  necessarily  considerable.  Vessels  were  immediately 
announced  sailing  direct  from  Port  Phillip  to  the  land  of  promise,  and 
there  was  a  perceptible  movement  in  the  population  of  the  new  colony; 
for  men  -who  have  left  their  first  home  are  generally  easily  tempted  to 
leave  the  second.  The  flight  to  California,  however,  never  reached 
dangerous  proportions,  and  by  the  time  separation  was  accomplished, 
fftar  on  this  score  was  forgotten.  To  have  broken  away  from  the 
grasp  of  New  South  Wales  was  regarded  as  a  compensation  for  worse 
losses.  The  public  rejoicings,  however,  had  barely  subsided,  and  the 
exultant  colonists  were  still  employed  in  the  task  of  distributing  the 
offices  and  fxinctions  of  self-government  among  the  victors,  when  other 
news  arrived,  calculated  to  disturb  their  self-confidence  more  formidably. 
Gk>ld  was  discovered,  not  on  the  other  side  of  the  ocean,  in  Califomia, 
but  on  the  other  side  of  an  imaginary  line,  in  New  South  Wales.  A 
returned  colonist,  familiar  with  the  geological  character  of  the  auriferous 
country  in  America,  recognised  identical  strata  in  Australia,  and  had  fol- 
lowed up  the  clue  to  a  splendid  success.  How,  it  was  asked  on  all  hands, 
would  the  discovery  affect  the  new  colony?  Had  the  gallant  efforts  to 
break  free  from  a  state  of  pupilage  only  residted  in  separation  from  a 
fortunate  partner  on  the  eve  of  his  prosperity  ?  If  distant  Califomia 
had  seduced  away  an  appreciable  proportion  of  the  population,  what 

*  An  earlier  "  chapter  in  the  political  history  of  Yietorin,^  from  the  pen  of  the 
Speaker  of  the  Victorian  Parliament,  appeared  in  this  Magazine  in  October  and  No- 
Tember,  1877*  In  a  second  line  of  the  second  part  of  that  article—"  Port  Phillip/' 
luflo  Monthly^  yoI.  t.,  p.  663 — there  is  an  obvious  misprint  of  temporal  for  tempered. 
The  sentence  should  run  thus :  "  New  South  Wales,  originally  ruled  by  a  QoTemor, 
with  absolute  power  tempered  only  by  a  right  of  appeal  to  the  Colonial  Office  tweWe 
thousand  miles  away,  had  long  claimed  from  the  Imperial  Parliament  some  form  of 
sdf-goTemment.'' 
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might  be  feared  from  a  gold-field  within  a  week's  journey?  It  was 
soon  plain  that  much  was  to  be  feared ;  an  emigration  to  New  South 
Wales  began  on  the  moment,  large  enough  to  affect  in  a  few  weeks 
the  rate  of  wages  and  the  price  of  provisions  in  Melbourne,  and  even 
the  value  of  personal  and  real  property;  and  this  was  but  the  beginning 
of  an  imknown  end,  which  few  were  bold  enough  to  forecast. 

What  to  do  in  these  circumstances  was  a  problem  to  test  the  capacity 
of  the  leading  spirits  in  the  community,  and  it  must  be  acknowledged 
that  they  faced  it  with  promptitude  and  decision.  The  new  Parliament 
was  not  yet  elected,  and  the  new  Government  had  not  learned  to  walk 
alone ;  but  the  most  energetic  citizens  acted  in  lieu  of  Government  and 
Parliament.  According  to  the  British  precedent  in  difficulties,  a  com- 
mittee was  chosen;  and  as  a  political  separation  from  New  South 
Wales  did  not  include  a  geological  separation,  and  there  was  reason  to 
hope  that  the  gold  region  was  not  bounded  by  the  river  on  the  North, 
or  the  arbitrary  line  on  the  East,  which  marked  the  new  frontiers,  the 
committee  offered  a  reward  for  the  discovery  of  a  gold-field  *'  within 
the  boimdaries  of  Victoria." 

Under  the  influence  of  this  stimulant,  and  still  more  of  the  general 
belief  that  their  soil  was  not  less  f  ortimately  endowed  than  that  of 
their  neighbours,  several  parties  commenced  simultaneously  the 
search ;  and  before  many  months,  gold  in  small  quantities  was  brought 
to  the  committee  from  four  separate  districts.  Early  in  September, 
however,  a  field  was  opened  on  a  muddy  creek  in  that  part  of  the 
forest  land  of  Buninyong,  now  called  Ballarat,  which  eclipsed  not  only 
the  gold-fields  of  the  neighbouring  colony,  but  eclipsed  all  that  had 
been  reported  of  California,  or  feigned  of  El  Dorado.  Gt)ld  was  found 
on  the  surface,  ojA  a  few  inches  or  a  few  feet  imder  the  surface;  some- 
times in  solid  lumps  of  immense  value  (which  the  miners,  after  the 
Calif omian  example,  called  "nuggets")  sometimes  in  '* pockets," 
where  a  number  of  smaller  nuggets  lay  close  together ;  sometimes  in 
scattered  particles  mixed  with  the  soil  but  easily  separated  by  sluicing 
the  earth  in  water.  And  beneath  these  alluvial  fields  stretched  huge 
masses  of  basalt,  deep  underneath  which  enterprise  and  science  were 
destined  to  discover  a  new  subterranean  treasury  of  auriferous  deposits 
practically  inexhaustible.  With  this  good  fortune  came,  like  its 
shadow,  attendant  responsibilities.  The  new  Legislature,  created  to 
regulate  the  simple  interests  of  graziers  and  farmers,  would  soon  (it 
was  plain)  find  itself  called  upon  to  rule  the  turbulent  population  of  a 
gold  country,  and  to  face  large  and  imexpected  problems  of  policy  and 
government. 

The  first  question  was  how  to  save  the  community  from  immediate 
and  fatal  disorganisation.  The  tranquil  population  of  the  chief  towns 
were  seized  with  the  mania  for  gold-himting.  When  two  men 
brought  into  the  quiet  village  of  Geelong  half  a  cwt.  of  gold  whidi 
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they  had  found  within  five  feet  of  the  surface,  and  another  party  carried 
to  Melbourne  a  basketful  of  specimens  like  a  nest  of  gulden  eggs,  the 
excitement  broke  all  bounds.  Tradesmen  abandoned  their  shops,  pro^ 
f  essional  men  their  clients,  servants  their  masters,  fathers  their  families; 
the  whole  manhood  of  these  towns  seemed  about  to  be  precipitated  on. 
the  latest  ''  rushes."  Many  of  the  civil  servants  resigned  their  em- 
ployment luider  Government,  and  the  bulk  of  the  police  had  anticipated 
them.  The  ships  in  the  bay  were  nearly  all  deserted  by  their  crews, 
and  as  new  ships  arrived,  rewards  or  punishments  proved  insufficient 
to  retain  the  sailors.  The  mania  spread  to  the  rural  and  pastoral  dis- 
tricts ;  it  was  feared  for  a  time  that  the  land  tilled  for  human  food 
would  be  allowed  to  fall  out  of  cultivation,  and  the  flocks  of  the  colony 
become  ruined  by  disease  or  scattered  from  neglect.  It  spread  to  the 
neighbouring  colonies.  The  peaceful  and  industrious  farmers  of  Soutii 
Australia  deserted  their  homesteads,  and  the  workmen  on  the  famous 
Burra  Burra  copper  mine,  more  lucrative  to  its  owners  than  a  lead  of 
goldy  gave  up  service  to  adventure  for  themselves  in  more  dazzling 
flelds. 

This  motley  multitude  swarmed  and  scrambled  by  unknown  tracks 
where  food  was  difficult  to  obtain  and  shelter  nearly  unattainable,  to 
settle  on  the  banks  of  a  scanty  stream  in  the  midst  of  a  country  where 
nature  yielded  nothing  but  firewood  and  unwholesome  water.  This 
army  of  industry  was  soon  followed  by  the  usual  retinue  of  idlers  and 
camp  followers,  led  by  the  hopes  of  plunder  or  the  love  of  dissipation. 
All  the  shops  and  stores  in  Melbourne  were  quickly  exhausted,  and 
the  neighbouring  colonies  were  ransacked  for  articles  necessaiy  for 
their  equipment  or  sustenance.  A  pick,  a  spade,  a  tin  dish  to  wash 
the  golden  soil,  a  pannikin  to  boil  tea,  a  coil  of  blankets  for  shelter, 
and  a  weapon  for  defence,  formed  the  simple  equipment  of  the  new 
pioneers.  The  ordinary  mode  in  which  gold  was  found,  in  the  first 
instance,  was  by  turning  over  the  surface  and  washing  the  soil,  which 
left  a  deposit  of  gold  dust.  This  was  called  surface  digging.  Then 
men,  with  a  little  guidance  from  science,  took  to  sinking  in  pursuit  of 
the  lead  in  which  the  vein  of  gold  ran,  and  it  was  told  with  wonder 
that  shafts  had  penetrated  forty  feet  deep.  At  present  there  are  many 
shafts  deeper  than  St.  Paul's  is  high,  and  on  some  fields  stone  enough 
has  been  taken  from  them,  for  the  purpose  of  extracting  the  gold,  to 
build  many  St.  Pauls.  In  the  midst  of  this  midtitude,  delirious  with 
sudden  prosperity  or  exaggerated  hope,  there  soon  appeared  a  more 
dangerous  dass.  It  was  little  more  than  ten  years  since  New  South 
Wales  had  ceased  to  receive  ponvicts,  and  many  of  the  original  prisoners 
were  in  their  vigour ;  and  Yan  Diemen's  Land  was  still  a  penal  settle- 
ment. Ck)nvicts  with  tickets  of  leave,  or  whose  servitude  had  expired 
(known  as  expirees),  convicts  who  had  broken  bounds,  and,  it  was  be- 
lieved, convicts  whose  keepers  had  connived  at  their  escape  to  be  rid 
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of  the  cost  and  danger  of  such  a  charge,  swarmed  to  the  gold-fields. 
£obberies  and  other  atrocities  unknown  in  the  first  instance  became 
oommon,  and  were  uniformly  traceable  to  one  or  other  of  these  classes^ 
known  as  Vandemonians,  or  Sydney-siders  *  A  community  which 
had  resolutely  shut  out  a  single  cargo  of  prisoners  was  now,  it  seemed, 
in  danger  of  becoming  a  common  sewer,  which  '^  sucked  in  the  dregs 
of  each  corrupted  state." 

Men  had  little  hope  that  the  ostensible  leader  of  the  new  Govern- 
ment woidd  grapple  with  these  difficulties.  While  the  quest  of  a  gold- 
field  within  the  territory  of  Victoria  was  still  proceeding  amid  the 
feverish  expectation  of  the  people,  a  notice  appeared  from  Captain 
Lonsdale  (as  his  contribution  to  the  undertaking),  warning  ail  whom  it 
concerned,  that  searchers  for  gold  **  not  authorised  on  that  behalf  by 
her  Majesty's  Colonial  Government,"  would  be  proceeded  against  civilly 
and  criminally.  But  the  notice  was  disregarded.  And  when  the  great 
discovery  was  made,  without  the  aid  of  her  Majesty's  Government,  a 
fee  at  Ihe  rate  of  £18  a  year,  payable  in  advance,  was  imposed,  not 
only  on  the  diggers,  but  upon  the  men  employed  in  cooking  their  food 
and  guarding  their  tents.  These  impossible  conditions  were  fiercely 
resisted,  and  in  a  couple  of  weeks  it  was  ordered  that  persons  not 
employed  in  gold-digging  might  be  excused  from  paying  a  licence-fee; 
a  necessary  change,  but  the  beginning  of  a  system  of  uncertainty  and 
vacillation  which  led  to  disastrous  results  in  the  end.  The  new  Govern- 
ment sought  to  arrest  the  fiight  to  the  diggings  by  forbidding  the  issue 
of  a  licence  to  any  person  who  could  not  produce  a  certificate  of  dis- 
charge from  his  last  employment,  or  some  equivalent  evidence  of  good 
character ;  but  the  attempt  wholly  failed,  and  after  a  little  no  trouble- 
some questions  were  asked.  For  a  spurt  the  fee  was  doubled,  but  the 
experiment  had  to  be  speedily  abandoned.  This  official  fickleness  was 
pleasantly  quizzed  in  a  mock  translation  of  the  Governor's  decrees  for 
the  benefit  of  foreigners : — 

**  n  est  d6fendu  de  chercher  de  Tor. 
n  n*6st  pas  d^fendu  de  chercher  de  Tor. 
On  ne  demandera  pas  de  riinp6t  jusqu*  il  la  fin  de  deux  mois. 
n  faut  payer  Timpdt  sur  le  champ,  ou  lee  fers  Tout  attendent 
Vive  La  Trober 

The  Crown,  from  remote  feudal  times,  claimed  a  royalty  of  all  precious 
metals  found  in  the  Sovereign's  dominions,  and  though  a  section  of  the 
community  thought  this  claim  unjust,  and  even  illegal,  in  a  coimtry 
where  the  Crown  or  the  PeurHament  had  never  expended  a  shilling,  the 
majority  regarded  the  gold  as  a  proper  object  for  taxation,  but  insisted 
that  the  produce  of  the  tax  ought  to  be  applied  to  the  purposes  of  the 
State  under  the  direction  of  the  Legislature.   Meantime,  it  was  reserved 

♦  Conriets  from  the  Sydney  tide  of  the  Murray. 
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till  the  pleasure  of  the  Secretary  of  State  could  be  ascertained.  One- 
moiety  of  the  fund  derived  from  the  sale  and  licence  of  public  lands  in 
the  colony  was  still  distributed  at  the  discretion  of  the  Lords  of  the 
Treasury;  and  colonial  officials  came  to  regard  the  expenditure  of 
colonial  funds  by  a  distant  authority  as  the  natural  rule,  their  expen- 
diture by  the  Colonial  Legislature  as  the  anomalous  exception.  Two- 
graver  mistakes  produced  permanent  mischief.  The  use  of  intoxicating- 
hquors  was  forbidden  on  the  gold-fields,  presumably  at  the  instance  of 
Mr.  Latrobe,  who  had  imported  the  sentimental  theories  of  Exeter 
Hall ;  and  the  inevitable  consequence  was  a  systematic  violation  of  the 
order.  Sly  grog  selling  became  a  practice  wherever  there  were 
diggers ;  for  men  will  not  drink  unwholesome  water,  after  exhausting- 
labour,  even  at  the  bidding  of  a  proclamation.  The  other  mistake 
was  more  serious.  While  the  gold  was  claimed  for  the  Crown,  an  ex- 
clusive right  was  recognised  in  the  owners  of  land  in  fee  to  mine  on 
their  freehold,  an  exception  to  the  rule  and  practice  of  England,  which 
it  took  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  to  reverse.  One  useful 
measure,  however,  the  Executive  originated :  a  Government  escort  waa 
established,  which  carried  the  diggers'  gold  securely  to  Melbourne, 
and  lodged  it  in  the  strong  room  of  a  local  bank  or  (at  a  later  period) 
in  the  Treasury,  under  guard.  Police  were  despatched  to  preserve 
order,  and  a  beginning  made  of  a  systematic  Government  of  the  mining 
population.  But  these  measures  found  but  limited  approval,  falling 
so  far  short  of  what  was  urgently  necessary  to  preserve  life  and 
proi)erty.  Subsequent  experience,  however,  of  how  inadequately  an 
old  and  organised  Government  met  a  difficulty  somewhat  similar  in  its- 
novelty  and  suddenness  in  the  Crimea,  admonishes  us  to  be  more  con- 
siderate of  Mr.  Latrobe's  shortcomings  than  his  contemporaries  were- 
disposed  to  be. 

The  elections  for  the  new  legislature,  in  which  the  people  hoped  to- 
find  more  effectual  aid  and  counsel  than  in  the  Government,  divided 
public  interest  with  the  gold-fields.  They  awoke  the  political  passions- 
which  always  arise  where  the  prizes  of  power  and  personal  distinction 
are  to  be  won.  The  Convict  System  and  the  Separation  Movement 
had  already  trained  a  few  men  in  public  biisiness,  and  the  tenure  and 
possession  of  the  Crown  Lands  were  sure  to  produce  closer  alliances- 
and  fiercer  contests. 

It  was  during  the  first  delirium  of  the  gold  fever  that  the  new 
Legislature  met.  It  consisted  of  thirty  members,  of  whom  ten  were 
nominated  by  the  Crown  through  its  local  representative  (but  subject 
to  the  approval  of  the  distant  Colonial  Office),  and  twenty  elected  by 
the  people,  or  more  strictly,  by  a  section  of  the  people,  for  the  franchise 
was  restricted  to  holders  of  a  freehold  estate  worth  £100,  or  a  lease- 
hold estate  worth  £10  per  annum,  not  having  less  than  three  years  to 
run;  to  £10  householders  resident  for  six  months  previous  to  the* 
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•©lection ;  and  licensees  of  Crown  lands  (or  squatters).  The  nominees  con- 
sisted of  five  Gbvemment  officers  and  five  private  gentlemen,  of  whom 
four  were  squatters.  And  these  nominees,  united  to  the  tenants  of  the 
Orown,  elected  by  pastoral  constituencies,  constituted  a  clear  majorily 
of  the  Legislature.  It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  this  Legisla- 
ture, modified  as  it  was  by  additions  and  alterations  within  the  ensuing 
year,  included,  or  came  speedily  to  include,  the  persons  fittest  for  public 
affairs  in  the  colony. 

It  was  the  middle  of  November  (1851),  the  beginning  of  the  Aus- 
tralian summer,  or,  to  fix  the  period  in  the  reader's  mind  by  the  picture 
alphabet  of  contemporary  events,  it  was  while  Louis  Napoleon  was  still 
President  of  the  French  Eepublic,  and  Louis  Kossuth  was  fighting  his 
last  battle  in  Hungary,  and  while  the  first  Crystal  Palace  in  Hyde 
Park  was  closing  its  doors  after  a  successfxil  exhibition,  that  the  new 
Legislature  of  this  new  State  met  for  the  first  time.  The  task  before 
them  was  to  organise  chaos.  The  city  where  they  met  was  without 
.gas,  water  supply,  or  a  regular  ^flpc.  The  one  bridge  which  spanned 
the  Yarra  was  only  lately  opened  for  traffic;  a  single  Supreme  Court 
judge  went  on  circuit  barely  to  one  town,  and  justice  was  administered 
in  country  districts  by  an  iinpaid  and  unskilled  magistracy.  Crowds 
of  dangerous  immigrants  were  arriving  daily  &om  the  neighbouring 
dolonies,  and  hosts  might  be  expected  from  Europe  and  America  in  a 
few  months.  The  clamorous  strangers  had  their  letters  distributed 
from  two  panes  in  the  little  window  of  a  little  post-office,  and  the  news- 
papers were  filled  with  lists  of  unclaimed  letters  which  probably  had 
been  demanded  at  the  post-office  in  vain.  Half  the  Government  officers 
and  police  exchanged  their  official  costume  for  the  red  shirt  of  the 
<iigg6r ;  as  many  as  thirty  constables  were  defaulters  from  the  night 
watch  of  the  city  in  a  single  night,  and  there  were  no  recruits  to  fill 
their  places. 

For  men  so  unfamiliar  with  the  business  of  legislation,  few  of  whom 
had  probably  ever  seen  a  Parliament,  the  members  applied  themselves 
with  great  promptitude  to  the  most  urgent  affairs.  They  demanded  to  be 
furnished  with  returns  showing  the  produce  and  population,  the  expen- 
diture and  income  of  the  gold-fields,  and  the  police  and  other  appoint- 
ments made  in  reference  to  them,  with  a  view,  no  doubt,  to  make  the 
^Id  bear  the  expenditure  which  it  had  caused.  They  also  asked  for 
Kjopies  of  all  correspondence  with  the  Government  of  Van  Diemen's 
Land  on  the  manumission  and  dispersion  of  convicts  with  a  view  to 
restrain,  if  it  were  possible,  that  aggression.  But  on  the  threshold  of 
their  labours,  a  fatal  defect  in  the  system  of  Gbvemment  bestowed 
upon  them,  began  to  disclose  itself.  A  machinery  had  been  created 
for  ascertaining  the  wishes  of  the  people  through  their  representatives; 
but  their  wishes  being  ascertained,  there  was  no  security  that  the  Execu- 
tive would  not  proceed  to  do  the  exact  reverse.    The  Qt)vemor  could 
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not  yenture  to  gratify  them  in  respect  to  charging  the  new  expenditure 
on  the  Gold  Fund,  unless  \S[y^  Colonial  Of&ce  assented,  and  he  was  un- 
willing to  meddle  with  such  high  matters  of  imperial  policy  as  the 
management  of  Penal  Settlements. 

Much,  however,  was  done.  Before  closing  the  first  session,  which 
ended  in  the  beginning  of  January,  1852,  measures  were  taken  to 
initiate  a  steam  communication  with  Europe,  to  lay  the  basis  of  a 
scheme  of  public  education,  and  to  create  an  imif  orm  system  of  postage. 
Besolutions  were  proposed  and  discussed  for  an  address  to  the  Queen 
to  transfer  to  the  Colonial  Legislature  the  control  of  the  public  lands 
and  the  revenue  arising  from  them,  on  guaranteeing  the  whole  cost  of 
internal  Government  and  an  adequate  civil  list ;  but  the  squatting  and 
official  members  would  not  countenance  so  strong  a  proposal,  and  the 
resolutions  had  to  be  withdrawn.  The  idea,  however,  was  germi- 
nating. 

The  gold  fever  still  continued.  The  first  discovery  at  Ballarat  was 
followed  in  the  course  of  a  month  by  another  at  Mount  Alexander,  and 
again  by  a  third  at  Bendigo.  The  diggers,  with  a  passion  for  change 
which  still  distinguishes  them,  immediately  deserted  Ballarat — ^to  this 
day  one  of  the  richest  gold-fields  in  AustraHa-^for  the  new  *'  rushes." 
In  the  opening  of  the  new  year  (1852),  the  monthly  returns  transmitted 
to  Government  gave  twelve  thousand  diggers  at  Mount  Alexander,  and 
only  three  himdred  and  twenty-three  at  Ballarat.  From  the  new 
diggings  the  Government  escort  carried,  in  two  months,  gold  to  the 
value  of  £328,350;  from  the  original  gold-field,  an  amoimtunder  £2,000. 
A  few  months  later,  Bendigo  took  the  lead ;  and  the  digger,  "  like  a 
child  at  a  feast,"  rushed  from  one  exciting  dainty  to  another. 

The  sudden  gains,  by  means  which  seemed  as  the  gaming-table  to 
the  lucky  tyro,  easy  and  inexhaustible,  produced  its  natural  effects. 
The  bidk  of  the  miners  were  industrious  and  steady,  but  many  became 
intoxicated  with  prosperity.  Any  exceptional  good  luck  was  an  excuse 
for  an  excursion  to  Melbourne  to  "knockdown"  their  gains.  The 
town  was  overrun  by  the  *  *  new  aristocracy,"  as  some  advertising  trades- 
men denominated  them.  Drunkennesswastheirordinary  enjoyment,  and 
the  public-houses  swarmed  at  all  hours  of  the  day  and  night  with  roar- 
ing or  maudlin  topers.  The  mad  recklessness  of  that  time  exceeds  belief. 
I  have  heard  from  eye-witnesses  stories  of  diggers  ordering  the  entire 
stock  of  champagne  in  a  public-house  to  be  decanted  into  a  washing  tub, 
and  stopping  every  passer-by  with  an  invitation  to  swill ;  of  one  frantic 
toper  when  he  had  made  all  comers  drunk,  insisting  upon  having  the 
baT'K^unters  washed  with  claret ;  of  pier-glasses  smashed  with  a  stock- 
whip, in  order  to  make  an  item  worth  the  attention  of  a  millionaire ; 
of  diggers  throwing  down  nuggets  to  pay  for  a  dram,  and  declining 
to  accept  change ;  of  pipes  lighted  with  a  cheque ;  of  sandwiches  lined 
with  bank  notes.    A  favourite  recreation  of  the  digger  on  his  pleasure 
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trip  was  to  ^i  married.  A  bride  was  not  difficult  to  discover,  wlio 
permitted  herself  upon  short  notice  to  be  adorned  with  showy  silks 
and  driven  in  an  equipage  as  conspicuous  as  the  circumstances  per- 
mitted, to  a  bridal  which,  in  many  cases,  bound  them  together  only 
during  good  pleasure.  The  facility  of  cheating  the  digger  inflamed 
the  greed  it  fed ;  and  it  is  said  that  some  publicans,  impatient  of  the 
slow  process  of  intoxication,  had  no  scruples  in  stupifying  them  with 
drugs  into  an  insensibility  which  made  robbery  easy.  It  will  surprise 
no  one  that  these  hordes  of  reckless  strai;igers  were  looked  upon  with 
some  alarm  and  distrust  by  many  of  the  original  colonists,  and  espe- 
cially by  the  official  class.  The  phrase  **  lucky  vagabond"  escaped  a 
leading  member  of  the  Executive  in  relation  to  them,  and  gave  bitter 
offence  to  the  whole  body  of  miners,  and  became  long  a  by-word  of 
political  warfare. 

The  means  of  preserving  order  among  this  population  was  altogether 
inadequate.  A  detachment  of  the  1 1th  regiment,  under  a  subaltern, 
formed  the  whole  military  strength  of  the  State,  and  was  barely  suf- 
ficient to  guard  the  deposit  of  gold  and  provide  for  the  security  of 
prisoners.  The  police,  sufficient  for  a  small  and  peaceful  settlement, 
were  totally  insufficient  for  this  tumultuous  and  constantly  increasing 
multitude,  and  many  of  the  original  police,  as  we  know,  had  resigned. 
Application  was  made  to  the  Government  of  Van  Diemen's  Land  for  a 
body  of  enrolled  pensioners,  and  a  hundred  and  thirty  were  procured, 
but  no  sufficient  supply  of  clothing,  arms,  or  accoutrements  could  be 
obtained  in  the  colonies,  and  it  was  soon  found  that  intemperance  and 
the  seduction  of  the  gold-flelds  rendered  them  at  best  an  imsafe 
reliance. 

In  this  condition  of  the  public  defences  the  Treasury  and  the  banks 
were  stored  with  gold ;  there  were  forty-seven  full-rigged  vessels  in 
the  Bay  almost  without  crews,  in  a  port  totally  destitute  of  naval 
defence,  and  where  even  the  handful  of  Water  Police  had  fallen  into 
disorganisation.  Many  of  these  ships  had  large  sums  of  gold  on  board, 
some  vessels  carrying  as  much  as  40,000  ounces.  Bobberies  were,  of 
course,  frequent,  and  robbers  were  caught  here  and  there ;  but  some- 
times caught  only  that  they  might  be  induced  to  purchase  their  freedom. 
Early  in  1852,  a  man  named  Cope,  a  convict  from  Van  Diemen's  Land, 
who,  though  only  a  few  months  in  the  colony,  had  contrived  to  accu- 
mulate £900  of  plunder,  and  like  a  prudent  man  of  business  lodged  it 
in  a  bank,  was  arrested  for  highway  robbery,  and  effected  his  escape  by 
bribing  the  constable  in  whose  custody  he  was  lodged.  Mr.  Sturt,  in  re- 
porting the  case  to  the  Government,  says,  in  the  mild  official  mode  of  in- 
dicating a  wide-spread  evil:  "Such  has  been  the  disorganisation  of  the 
police  that  I  fear  this  is  not  a  solitary  instance  of  immunity  purchased 
through  the  wealth  of  the  convict,  and  the  venality  of  the  police."  In  ^ 
subsequentreport,  he  details  a  case  which  illustratesin  a  more  remarkable 
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manner  the  rapid  profits  of  felony  at  that  time.  William  Hatfield, 
ticket-of-leave  man  from  England,  was  convicted  of  robbery  in  the 
colony,  and  having  completed  his  sentence  and  been  discharged  was, 
three  months  afterwards,  caught  in  a  burglary,  and  sentenced  to  ten 
years'  hard  labour.  The  history  of  these  three  months  constitutes  a 
strange  chapter  in  the  romance  of  robbery. 

'*  It  appears  (says  Mr.  Sturt,  in  an  official  report)  that  he  stayed  but  a  short  time 
in  Melbourne  after  his  discharge  from  prison,  and  after  supplying  himself  with  numbers 
of  rings  and  other  trinkets,  he  proceeded  to  the  gold-fields.  In  selling  these  rings  at 
night  to  the  gold-diggers,  in  their  tents,  he  obserred  where  they  deposited  their  money 
and  gold,  thereby  knowing  in  what  direction  to  make  his  incision  into  the  tent  to  ab- 
stract the  same.  For  an  offence  of  this  nature  he  was  soon  apprehended,  committed, 
and  now  convicted  On  his  persop  at  Mount  Alexander  was  found  about  ^00  worth 
of  gold,  besides  notes,  altogether,  I  belicTe,  to  the  amount  of  near  £900.  He  effected 
his  escape  from  Gisbome  on  the  road  down  to  town,  by  breaking  through  the  watch- 
house,  and  made  his  way  into  Melbourne.  On  the  second  night  after  I  again  effected 
his  apprehension.  On  his  person  was  a  large  nugget  of  gold  weighing  lib  Soz.  I2dwt., 
and  about  £l75  in  cash  (obtained  in  48  hours).  He  subsequently  requested  to  see  me 
prirately,  when  he  informed  me  that  he  had  a  "plant**  which  he  would  make  oyer  to 
me,  as  it  might  be  "  sprung**  whilst  he  was  in  gaol,  and  he  would  sooner  that  I  hud  it 
than  anyone  else.  I  subsequently  proceeded  with  him  and  some  police  to  the  heaps  of 
broken  stones  prepared  for  the  roads  lying  in  front  of  the  Government  offices,  one  of 
which  he  proceeded  to  turn  over,  and  abstracted  three  bags  of  gold,  in  weight  nineteen 
pounds.  Thus  was  taken  from  this  man  somewhat  about  £2,000  worth  of  property, 
collected  in  two  or  three  months.** 

Highway  robbery  was  manifestly  a  prosperous  profession  in  those 
days.  Even  this  adventure,  however,  was  transcended  by  the  success- 
ful audacity  of  a  gang  of  thieves,  who  went  on  board  the  ship 
"Nekon,"  in  broad  daylight,  and  got  clear  off  with  upwards  of  eight 
thousand  ounces  of  gold — a  prize  worth  £30,000.  Two  dozen  men, 
armed  to  the  teeth,  mustered  at  Sandridge,  took  possession  of  a  couple 
of  boats  on  the  beach,  pushed  out  to  the  ship  lying  off  the  lighthouse 
at  WilHamstown,  got  on  board  without  alarming  the  crew,  and  trans- 
acted the  remainder  of  their  business  with  consummate  coolness  and 
success. 

In  reducing  this  confusion  to  the  semblance  of  order,  the  new 
Executive,  it  must  be  confessed,  had  a  task  to  perform  which  would 
try  more  experienced  administrators.  They  took  several  measures  of 
precaution :  on  each  gold-field  a  commissioner,  or  assistant-commis- 
sioner was  appointed,  to  whom  the  police  and  all  other  officers  were 
subject.  The  commissioners  issued  licences,  took  charge  of  gold  in- 
tended to  be  forwarded  by  escort,  giving  the  miners  a  receipt  which 
enabled  them  to  regain  it  in  Melbourne,  decided  disputes  on  boundaries 
of  claims,  administered  justice  as  magistrates,  and  looked  after  the 
collection  of  the  licence  fee.  A  Crown  lands  surveyor  or  two,  a  coroner, 
and  an  inspector  of  weights  and  measures,  performed  the  duties  which 
these  titles  indicate.    Special  police  magistrates,  in  addition  to  the 
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commissioners,  administered  justice  in  the  two  principal  districts. 
Some  of  the  new  officials  were  mere  youths,  and  nearly  all  without 
previous  training  or  discipline. 

After  a  little,  a  chief  commissioner,  sitting  in  Melbourne,  took  charge 
of  the  general  management  of  the  gold-fields,  and  aid  was  afforded  to- 
the  principal  religious  bodies  to  station  resident  clergymen  among  the 
diggers.  Sunday  had  always  been  observed  as  a  day  of  rest,  but  it 
was  only  by  degrees  it  came  to  be  observed  as  a  day  of  religious  exer- 
cises. Finally,  a  guard-ship  was  stationed  in  the  bay,  and  two  prison 
ships  moored  there  for  the  safe  keeping  of  the  more  dangerous  class  of 
criminals,  and  circuit  courts  were  multiplied  to  bring  home  justice  to 
the  outlying  districts.  For  the  rest  they  prayed  hard  for  help  and 
guidance  from  Downing-street.  A  few  companies  of  soldiers  were 
asked  for,  and  the  trifling  expenditure  made  for  public  purposes  out  of 
a  teeming  fund  arising  from  the  land  and  gold  of  the  colony  was  ex- 
plained and  excused,  lest  they  might  be  considered  as  guilty  of  waste 
on  what  seemed  to  be  regarded  as  the  hereditary  estate  of  the  Colonial 
Office.  These  measures,  if  not  completely  effective,  were  perhaps  as 
good  as  could  fairly  be  expected  in  the  suddenness  and  newness  of  the 
emergency,  and  from  an  Executive  designed  for  work  so  different. 

The  yield  of  gold  still  wont  on  increasing.  It  was  at  first  largely 
retained  in  their  own  hands  by  diggers  or  buyers,  but  the  quantity 
carried  by  escort  and  the  quantity  exported  is  known.  In  the  twa 
last  months  of  1851  there  went  to  England  a  himdred  and  foriy-five 
thousand  oimces ;  in  the  first  month  of  the  new  year,  a  hundred  and 
sixty  thousand  ounces ;  in  February,  which  was  shorter  by*  two  days^ 
a  hundred  and  fifty-one  thousand  ounces.  But  the  great  average  yield 
produced  less  impression  upon  the  popular  mind  than  the  exceptional 
good  fortune  of  individuals.  Early  in  1852,  forty-four  pounds  weight 
of  gold  were  found  by  one  mining  party  in  a  locality  where  a  nugget 
of  twenty-seven  pounds  weight  had  been  found  shortly  before.  Another 
party,  at  Fryer's  Creek  (now  Castlemaine),  obtained  two  pounds  weight 
of  gold  eveiy  day  for  six  weeks,  and  Ballarat  had  led  the  way  in  these 
marvels. 

The  effect  of  the  gold  on  the  rate  of  wages  and  the  price  of  neces- 
saries had  been  two-fold.  They  were  increased  because  of  the  scarcity 
which  ensued  on  the  unexpected  demand ;  and  again,  because  of  the 
plentifulness  of  gold,  which  operates  to  raise  prices.  In  the  beginning- 
of  1852,  journeymen  bakers  and  butchers  and  the  artizans  most  in 
request  were  receiving  £1  a  day  in  Melbourne,  with  rations  and 
lodgings ;  forty  shillings  a  week  were  the  highest  wages  before  the 
gold  discovery.  House-servants  were  receiving  £50  to  £100,  with 
board  and  lodgings,  in  lieu  of  £25  formerly  paid.  Unskilled  labourers^ 
whose  wages  had  averaged  nine  or  ten  shillings  a  week,  now  received 
£2    lOtf.  with   rations;    and   wharfingers'  labourers   as   much    as 
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three  or  four  pounds.  The  employes  in  mercantile  and  professional 
houses  obtained  an  increase  varying  from  seventy-five  to  a  hundred 
per  cent,  on  their  former  salaries.  The  prime  necessaries  of  life  had 
risen  proportionately.  Beef  and  mutton  had  trebled  in  price,  and 
firewood  quadrupled;  forage  had  mounted  from  £2  to  £14  a  ton. 
House  rent  had  risen  two  or  three  hundred  per  cent.  Cartage  to  the 
diggings  had  already  reached  £45  a  ton,  and  was  mounting  higher 
and  higher.*  On  the  gold-fields  the  rate  of  wages  and  necessaries  was> 
in  general  twenty  per  cent,  more  than  in  Melbourne.  In  the  face  of 
these  circumstances  a  second  increase  in  the  pay  of  public  officers- 
became  necessary,  and  after  a  time  a  large  special  allowance  for  house- 
rent  was  made,  and  what  began  in  parsimony  seemed  likely  to  end  in 
prodigality. 

The  first  result  on  commercial  affairs  had  been  to  clear  out,  at  high 
prices,  the  entire  stock  of  merchants  and  shopkeepers  throughout  tho 
Australian  colonies.  The  market  for  every  species  of  property  was  a 
constantly  rising  one ;  so  that  it  was  said  you  could  not  buy  anything- 
to-day  without  being  able  to  sell  it  at  a  profit  to-morrow.  New 
supplies  were  ordered  from  Europe.  Those  who  understood  the  market 
best,  or  had  the  best  connection  in  England,  obtained  the  necessary 
quantity  at  the  right  moment ;  others  followed  when  it  was  too  late. 
Persons  of  loose  principles  and  strong  imagination  gave  mimificent 
orders  upon  limited  resources ;  shippers  were  prepared  to  carry,  and 
conmiission  agents  to  take  charge  of  home  manufactures  without  limit. 
And  the  madness  of  the  times  seems  to  have  extended  by  a  sort  of 
moral  contagion  to  the  sober  circle  of  English  merchants  and  manufac- 
tures. Exporters  who  got  orders  often  executed  them  without  caution 
or  discrimination,  and  those  who  got  none  strove  to  compete  with  their 
more  lucky  rivals  by  ventures  on  their  own  account.  Almost  every 
class  in  England  who  had  anjrthing  portable  to  sell  seems  to  have  sent 
it  to  the  gold-country.  There  were  no  wharves  and  no  stores  ready  for 
such  an  expanded  commerce ;  thousands  of  bales  and  cases  were  lost 
for  want  of  shelter,  or  sold  at  a  nominal  price,  or  sacrificed  to  pay  ex- 
travagant storage-fees  and  the  conmiission  of  adventurous  agents. 
But  ^e  export  merchants  still  poured  in  fresh  supplies.  They  made 
their  experiments,  however,  more  discreetly,  selecting  the  refuse  of 
their  stock  to  discharge  into  this  new  and  not  too  fastidious  market. 
No  country  in  the  world  was  so  plentifully  supplied  with  luxuries, 
which  civilisation  has  rendered  necessaries  of  life,  as  Victoria  from  this 
period,  or  supplied  with  articles  of  so  execrable  a  quality.  In  the 
poorest  parts  of  Ireland,  Scotland,  or  Switzerland,  tea,  wine,  sugar, 
and  the  condiments  of  the  table  were  ordinarily  superior  to  those  sent 

«  \i  may  be  conTenient  to  state  here  that  all  atatistics  of  this  nature  reapecting  the 
gold  fields  are  based  on  the  monthly  returns  made  by  the  Gold-field  Commisaioueps  to 
the  Government,  unless  some  other  authority  is  cited. 
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in  exchange  for  the  gold  of  Australia,  Well-informed  persons  doubted 
whether  one  pound  of  tea  in  a  hundred,  or  one  bottle  of  wine  in  a 
thousand  drunk  in  the  colony,  was  tea  grown  in  China  or  wine  of  the 
vintage  of  France,  Germany,  or  the  Spanish  Peninsula. 

The  house  accommodation  of  Melbourne  was  painfully  insufficient 
for  the  multitude  of  arrivals.  After  crowding  had  reach^  the  utmost 
limits  to  which  the  avarice  of  men  with  accommodation  to  hire  could 
jiush  it,  there  were  still  thousands  without  shelter,  and  only  the 
■Hingular  salubrity  of  the  climate  saved  them  from  some  contagious 
<lisea8e.  Men  of  gentle  birth  and  training,  and  delicate  ladies,  still 
iell  how  they  wandered  about  at  this  period,  seeking  in  vain  for  any 
roof  to  cover  them.  A  swampy  tract  of  unoccupied  land,  now  a 
suburban  park,  was  assigned  by  the  (Jovemment  as  camping-ground 
iv)r  the  new  arrivals,  at  an  inhospitably  high  rent,  and  there  speedily 
Bprung  up  a  strange  assemblage  of  tents  of  all  colours  and  materials, 
which  came  to  be  named  Canvas  Town.  Six  thousand  persons  found 
temporary  shelter  here.  At  length  a  public  meeting  was  held,  at  which 
members  of  the  Executive  mixed  with  other  citizens,  a  liberal  sub- 
scription was  made,  and  with  large  aid  from  the  Legislature,  temporary 
buildings  were  erected  to  shelter  the  houseless. 

Exorbitant  rents  encouraged  building ;  but  building  had  become 
41  hazardous  undertaking,  for  land  had  risen  in  Melbourne  and  its 
suburbs  to  prices  rivalling  those  of  the  great  cities  of  Europe.  AUot- 
ments  purchased  at  £80  an  acre  sold  in  favourite  positions  at  £200  a 
ioot;  and  the  Oovemment,  who  had  an  abundant  supply  in  reserve,  so 
little  understood  the  policy  and  duty  of  their  positions  as  to  dole  it  out 
in  quantities  which  maintained  the  imdue  price.  Building  materials 
imported  from  Europe  had  risen  prodigiously  in  cost,  and  those  made 
in  the  colony  had  fallen  off  prodigiously  in  value.  The  public  paid 
ihree  or  four  times  as  much  for  articles,  which  were  not  half  as  good 
-as  before.  For  a  time  rents  yielded  a  high  interest  on  the  highest 
expenditure ;  but  this  was  not  destined  to  last.  They  stQl  show  you  in 
Melbourne  men  who  had  once  a  noble  income  from  stores  and  villas, 
which  now  barely  pay  the  interest  on  money  borrowed  to  complete 
them ;  and  others  more  sagacious,  now  great  capitalists,  whose  first 
success  dates  from  the  sale  of  a  house  or  a  few  building  allotments 
which  they  had  the  good  luck  to  purchase,  when  Melbourne  was  still  a 
thriving  village  in  a  pastoral  country. 

When  the  news  of  these  events  reached  England,  a  high  tide  of 
emigration  set  for  Australia.  The  English  newspapers,  though 
<jrowded  with  details,  were  insufficient  to  satisfy  the  public  curiosity, 
4md  several  journals  came  into  existence  expressly  to  supply  this 
demand.  The  class  for  whom  there  was  now  an  opening  was  no  longer, 
as  at  an  earlier  period,  men  of  small  capital,  but  men  of  strong  sinews 
or  trained  skill.    Eveiy  class,  however,  sent  its  contingent  to  the 
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general  moyement.  It  used  to  be  said  in  Australia  tliat  if  you  met  a 
red-shirted  digger  emerging  from  his  hole,  the  chances  were  that  he 
▼as  a  graduate  of  a  university,  the  younger  son  of  a  good  family,  or  a 
member  of  the  learned  professions.  I  fear  the  chances  were  ihat  he 
was  none  of  these ;  but  there  was  a  notable  contingent  of  gentlemen 
among  the  new  population,  and  some  of  them  became  conspicuously 
successful  diggers.  Many  of  the  educated  class,  however,  were  unfit, 
by  habit  or  temperament,  for  a  life  of  daily  toil,  and  grew  discontented 
with  hardships  which  they  might  have  foreseen.  But  still  the  tide 
poured  on  with  increasing  volume.  During  the  year,  which  was  now  be- 
ginning, the  arrivals  in  the  colony  averaged  nearly  three  hundred  a  day.* 
The  first  session  of  the  first  Legislature  of  Victoria  produced  one 
notable  result.  The  attempt  to  conduct  the  affairs  of  a  country  in  the 
throes  of  a  social  revolution,  by  a  legislature  which  had  no  power  to 
control  the  Executive,  and  an  Executive  which  submitted  itself  to  the 
goidance  of  an  authority  whose  instructions  could  be  obtained  only 
after  six  months'  delay,  had  palpably  broken  down.  Thoughtful  men 
began  to  speak  of  a  Government  responsible  to  the  local  Parliament  as 
the  only  alternative  to  chaos. 


APEIL,  1878. 

BY  M.   LA  TOUCHE. 


HER  gracious  footsteps,  that  we  love  to  trace 
By  light  of  springing  flowers,  are  set  in  snow ;  . 
And  all  the  cruel  winds  of  winter  blow 
Against  her,  till  the  childhood  of  her  face 
Grows  wan  and  sad,  because  her  playing-place 
Is  not  made  lovely  with  the  tender  glow 
Of  primrose  stars,  nor  can  her  grasses  grow. 
Nor  her  bright  creatures  break  from  Death's  embrace. 

Poor  thwarted  April !  not  a  ray  for  her 
Pierces  the  veil  of  snow-cloud  dense  and  gray : 

She  cannot  feel  how  all  things  strive  and  stir 
With  pain  of  hopeful  life  and  stem  delay, 

Although  for  us,  God's  vernal  messenger. 
She  brings  eternal  Hope  with  Easter  Da}-. 

*  1862.— UnaasiBted  immigrants,  70,183. 
Assisted  immigrants,  14,578. 
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NELLIE'S  PE0P08ALS. 

BT  MRS.  CHARLES  MARTIN, 
AUTHOR  OF  "  PBTITK'8  ROMANCK,"  "  TWO  LOTRf,»»  ftc. 

CHAPTER  m. 

BLIND  BRIDGET. 

Nellie,  however,  did  not  laugh  the  next  day,  nor  for  many  days 
afterwards.  She  was  not  laughing  on  the  afternoon  of  a  certain 
day,  about  a  week  later,  when,  looking  out  of  the  window  of  her 
room  across  Ballyglum  lake  towards  the  wooded  heights  upon  which 
the  castle  was  picturesquely  situated,  she  remembered  with  a  swell- 
ing heart  that  this  very  night  the  grand  ball,  which  for  weeks  had 
been  ihe  talk  of  the  country  for  miles  around,  was  to  take  place. 

It  is  one  thing,  as  we  all  well  know,  to  make  a  heroic  resolve,  and 
another  to  keep  it.  It  is  one  thing  to  look  at  a  dreary  future  boldly 
in  the  face,  and  quite  another  to  live  through  that  future  as  day  by 
day  it  becomes  the  present,  and  to  taste  in  little  doses  the  bitterness 
of  each  fresh  mortification ;  to  feel  the  secret  ache,  the  weary  pwn  of 
each  hour,  as  it  drags  slowly  by. 

It  had,  in  truth,  been  a  trying  week  for  Nellie.  First  of  all,  she 
had  the  weight  of  her  own  special  heart-breaking  to  endure,  witiiout 
sympathy,  without  help,  without  a  gleam  of  hope ;  for  of  Ballyglum 
Castle  and  its  inhabitants  she  had  heard  nothing  save  what  the  eager 
gossips  of  the  neighbourhood  had  to  tell — ^that  young  Bernard  Qoie 
had  quarrelled  with  his  father,  and  was  leaving  the  country  for  a  pro- 
longed tour  abroad ;  that  the  magnificent  dress,  in  which  Mrs.  Qore 
was  to  appear  at  the  ball,  had  already  arrived  from  Paris ;  and  that 
the  castle  was  thronged  with  gay  and  fashionable  guests,  who  had 
assembled  from  all  parts  to  enjoy  the/^^,  which  was  to  be  the  most 
exciting  event  that  had  ever  taken  place  in  the  coiinty. 

Nellie  heard  other  things  too — saw  them,  rather,  and  felt  them. 
She  felt  that  people  talked  of  her,  pointed  and  smiled  at  her,  and, 
what  was  a  thousand  times  more  intolerable,  pitied  her.  Her  en- 
coTinter  with  the  Squire  was  public  property  now,  and  the  poor  child's 
little  romance  with  its  disastrous  conclusion,  was,  she  was  painfully 
aware,  the  last  honne-bonche  for  all  the  csLckling  newsmongers  of 
Ballyglum.  This  was,  we  may  be  sure,  a  terrible  trial  for  a  person 
of  her  proud  and  sensitive  disposition.  But  it  was  not  the  only  one 
which  she  had  to  endure.  Dr.  Magill's  suit  was  an  additional  aggra- 
vation to  her  position.  The  good  doctor  had  not  accepted,  nay, 
seemed  quite  determined  not  to  accept,  the  first  impulsive^  hasty 
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Tofusal  which  she  had  given  him.  He  had  insisted  upon  considera- 
iion  and  reflection,  which,  he  hardly  doubted,  viewing  the  matter 
with  the  eyes  of  common-sense,  would  produce  a  result  favourable 
to  his  wishes.  Her  aunts  made  no  secret  that  they  were  of  the  same 
opinion,  and  Nellie,  though  firmly  resolved  in  her  heart  that  she  would 
never  ponsent  to  what  was  taken  for  granted  on  all  sides,  grew  fairly 
bewildered,  and  now  and  then  lost  courage  entirely. 

''You  know,  child,  that  you  have  not  a  penny  in  the  world,  and 
that  we  can  leave  you  nothing.  As  it  is,  we  have  submitted  to  priva- 
tion and  eked  out  our  small  life-annuity  to  the  utmost  in  our  attempts 
to  educate  and  maintain  you,"  Miss  Deborah  had,  not  unkindly,  but 
with  sad  candour,  told  her  for  the  himdredth  time,  not  half  an  hour 
ago ;  adding,  with  pointed  severity :  *  *  Your  recent  imf  ortunate  acquaint- 
ance with  Mr.  Bernard  (Jore  has  not,  I  need  not  remind  you,  Nellie, 
been  of  service  to  your  prospects.  If  we  were  to  die,  and  you  were 
obliged  to  look  for  a  situation  as  governess,  you  might  find  that  many 
mothers  might  hesitate  to  entrust  their  children  to  a  young  person 
whose  conduct  has  been " 

"Aunt  Deborah!" 

"  Well — we  will  say,  perhaps  a  little  giddy,  Nellie.  And  then,  in  a 
matrimonial  way,"  and  she  coughed  discreetly,  **  we  consider  that  Dr* 
Magilti^ehaving  most  handsomely,  and  that  you. are  a  fortimate  girl 
in  having  attracted  his  regard,"  she  concluded ,  with  a  significant  and 
most  impressive  nod. 

Nellie  was  reflecting  now,  as  she  had  done  pretty  often  during  the 
past  week,  upon  these  words  of  Aunt  Deborah's,  and  feeling,  as  it 
comes  into  most  of  our  lives  now  and  then  to  feel,  as  though  fate  were 
a  harsh  stepmother  to  her.  She  did  not  doubt  yoimg  Gore's  affection 
for  her,  but  she  saw  clearly  enough  that  to  marry  her,  in  the  face  of 
his  father's  obstinate  and  stem  opposition,  would  entail  a  sacrifice  of 
his  worldly  prospects  such  as  she  could  not  accept  from  him.  She  had 
told  him  this  over  and  over  again,  and  had  pledged  herself,  even 
though  it  should  break  her  heart,  to  keep  the  resolution  she  had 
announced  in  the  eventful  interview  with  his  father.  To  go  back 
upon  that  was  impossible,  and  she  was  slowly  and  bitterly  learning  to 
realise  that  her  short  dream  of  happiness  was  over.  To  relieve  her 
aunts  of  the  burden  of  maintaining  her,  and  to  go  out  into  the  world 
to  earn  her  bread,  was  the  single  alternative  which  remained  of  a 
marriage  with  the  doctor.  It  was  an  alternative  which,  though  diffi- 
cult (for  her  aimt's  pride  had,  so  far,  point-blank  refused  to  listen  to 
such  a  proposition),  was  at  least,  NeUie  had  resolved,  possit>le.  How 
to  execute  it  was  now  the  question ;  but  that  last  sting  of  Aimt  Debo- 
rah's, disdainfully  as  she  had  received  it,  in  reality  terrified  her,  and 
seemed  to  her  inexperience  to  increase  the  difficulties  of  the  under- 
taking a  hundred-fold. 
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It  was  in  the  midst  off  these  melancholy  and  utterly  bewildering' 
meditations  that  Nellie  heard  a  sound  in  the  garden,  and,  looking' 
down,  perceived  a  small  child,  who  was  evidently  patiently  awaiting- 
her  notice,  and  with  solemn  eyes  gazing  at  her.  Nellie's  own  eyes 
were  not  quite  dry,  and,  a  little  ashamed  of  being  caught,  she  inquired 
with  some  confusion  what  Sally's  errand  was. 

*'  It's  Bridget,  Miss,  please,"  the  child  explained.  "  She  has  been 
fiick  all  the  week,  and  she's  pining  to  see  you.  She  says  as  you've  for- 
gotten her.  But  it's  too  late  now,  maybe,"  she  added,  with  a  doubtful 
look  at  the  darkening  sky. 

Nellie's  conscience  smote  her.  Bridget  was  a  poor,  blind  girl  who 
lived  in  a  wretched  cabin  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  Ballyglimi,  and 
one  of  her  special  proUgies,  This  week,  however,  she  had,  if  not  for- 
gotten, at  least  neglected  her ;  and,  engrossed  with  her  own  troubles, 
she  had  omitted  her  tisual  visits.  The  first  touch  of  sorrow  makes  us 
aU  a  little  selfish ;  and  now  Nellie  remembered,  with  a  sudden  pang, 
that  this  poor  creature  had  been  for  many  days  left  in  her  dark  soli- 
tude without,  perhaps,  hearing  a  kind  word,  or  having  had  a  prayer 
said  to  comfort  her.  Now,  however,  she  at  once  resolved  to  repair  her 
neglect.  Her  aunts,  determined  to  prove  how  indifferent  they  were  to 
the  slight  Ballyglum  Castle  and  its  masters  had  inflicted  upon  them, 
had  sallied  forth  in  their  best  bonnets  to  pay  return  visits,  and  also, 
we  may  surmise,  to  drop  mysterious  hints  concerning  the  approaching 
happy  event  which  was  likely  to  taJce  place  in  their  family.  Nellie,, 
therefore,  had  nobody  to  consult  with  or  to  ask  leave  from,  and  so, 
leaving  a  message  with  Rose  that  Bridget  Moore  had  sent  for  her^ 
and  that  she  would  be  back  to  tea,  she  was  qidckly  on  the  road  to  her 
dwelling. 

It  was  a  very  different  kind  of  evening  from  that  upon  which  this 
little  tale  opened.  Then  the  autunm  sun  was  gilding  the  world,  and 
bidding  it  farewell  in  a  dying  blaze  of  colour ;  but  now  winter  seemed 
to  have  silently  and  suddenly  come,  and  to  have  enveloped  it  in  a  dull 
gray  mantle,  which  hid  all  its  beauty  away.  Earth  and  sky  were  this 
evening  alike  colourless.  The  bleak,  dreary  bog  which  extended  for 
miles  around  in  an  unbroken  expanse,  looked  like  a  gloomy,  spell-bound 
sea,  across  which  the  wind  swept  in  low,  sudden  gusts,  so  chill  tmd 
damp,  that  it  required  all  Nellie's  determination  to  hold  on  her  way 
and  to  reach  her  destination.  But  she  was  a  brave  girl  and  a  kind 
one,  and  the  thought  that  her  poor  friend  was  "pining"  to  see  her, 
gave  her  courage — a  courage  which  she  had  to  exercise  to  its  utmost, 
when  she  at  last  reached  the  cabin,  or  rather  hovel,  in  which  Bridget 
dwelt. 

Nellie  knew  the  place  well,  but  she  had  never  entered  it  except  in 
broad  daylight ;  and  now,  as  she  found  herself  before  the  wretched 
mud-walls,  which  stood  in  pools  of  grimy  water,  and  peeped  through 
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the  low  hole  which  served  as  doorway,  into  the  grim  darkness  beyond, 
a  sudden  fear  and  repulsion  possessed  her,  and  she  could  hardly  call 
out  the  blind  girl's  name.  Bridget's  sharp  ears,  however,  had  already 
detected  her  presence,  and  she  was  impatiently  calling  on  her  to  enter. 
She  had  half  risen  from  the  heap  of  rags  which  served  her  as  a  bed, 
and  was  fumbling  for  a  light  which,  when  kindled,  revealed  a  spectacle 
of  such  abject  misery  that  it  seemed  impossible  for  himian  beings  to 
dwell  in  the  midst  of  it.  Yet  here  Bridget  spent  her  life  with  her 
brother,  one  of  the  most  irreclaimably  bad  characters  of  all  the  country, 
whose  wild  conduct  had  more  than  once  landed  him  inside  the  county 
jail.  Bill  Moore  had,  however,  like  most  black  sheep,  one  redeeming 
quality,  and  that  was  his  love,  or,  at  least,  his  respect  for  his  sister. 
Even  in  his  fits  of  intoxication  he  never  maltreated  her.  On  the  rare 
occasions  when  he  did  earn  a  shilling,  if  he  did  not  drink  it  at  once, 
he  generally  shared  it  with  her,  and  the  two  had  clung  to  one  another 
through  ill  fame  and  poverty  with  a  tenacious  affection  which  was  the 
one  bright  spot  of  their  miserable  lives. 

Nellie  was  not  an  instant  in  the  cabin  before  she  perceived  that 
something  even  more  than  usually  wrong  was  the  matter.  Bridget's 
face  was  livid,  and  the  burning,  eager  dasp  with  which  she  clutched 
her  hands  terrified  her. 

"  Oh !  thank  Gfod  and  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary  you're  come,"  she 
cried,  straining  her  sightless  eyes  towards  her  with  a  painful  effort. 
**  I  thought  I'd  have  died  here  in  the  dark  and  cold  without  the  priest 
or  a  soul  to  comfort  me ;  and  then  what  would  have  become  of  me  ?'* 
And  she  sighed  and  moaned  as  though  she  were  about  to  die  on  the 
spot. 

**  Oh !  Bridget,  don't  say  such  dreadful  things,"  Nellie  said,  much 
alarmed.  **  I  am  afraid  that  you  are  indeed  very  ill.  What  has  hap- 
pened ?    What  new  trouble  has  come  ?" 

But  it  was  some  minutes  before  Bridget  would  speak  at  all,  for  she 
was  a  wild,  capricious  sort  of  girl,  and,  as  the  neighbours  said, 
"dark"  in  other  ways  than  her  sight;  and  when  she  did  speak,  the 
story  was  so  confused  and  rambling  that  NeUie  could,  with  difficulty, 
follow  it.  Trouble  enough,  indeed !  The  week  had  been  a  bad  one. 
Bill  had  been  on  some  of  his  larks.  Not  a  day's  work  had  he  done, 
and  the  drink  had  been  at  him  so  bad  that  four  men  could  not  hold  him. 
And  Bridget  herself  was  bad  with  the  rheumatiz,  and  the  doctor  said  it 
was  a  kind  of  fever  that  would  make  short  work  with  her;  and,  oh!  that 
wasn't  the  worst,  "not  nearly,"  the  girl  said,  pausing  to  take  breath. 

"And  what  w  the  worst?"  Nellie  asked,  compassionately.  "BiU 
is  not  here,  is  he  ?"  and  she  gave  a  timid  glance  around. 

"  No,  no.  That  he's  not.  Bill  is  at  other  work  this  night."  And 
she  gave  such  a  wild,  peculiar  laugh  that  Nellie  started  back  frightened. 

"  Bridget,"  she  said,  as  steadily  as  she  could,  for  she  was  already 
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trembling  from  head  to  foot  with  some  nameless  dread,  ''  I  think  you 
really  are  very  ill.     Have  you  seen  the  priest  yet?" 

"  The  priest !  What  good  would  he  do  me  ?  Sure  I'm  beyant  any 
good  in  this  world  or  the  next.  He  was  here  this  morning,  but  I 
couldn't  spake  with  him — and  he  said  as  he'd  come  back  to-morrow, 
but  it'll  be  the  same  then.    I'll  not  spake  one  word  to  him,  for  sure 

it's  not  a  lie  I  could  tell  the  priest  now  and ^". 

"A  lie!"  exclaimed  Nellie,  aghast.  ** Bridget,  why  should  you 
tell  him  a  Ue?" 

Bridget  shook  her  head  and  groaned.  "And  is  it  the  truth  I'd 
tell  him.  I — and  me  own  brother  ?  Listen !"  she  went  on,  dropping 
her  voice  so  low  that  Nellie  had  to  bend  her  head  to  hear.  *^  The 
masther  has  turned  us  out — given  us  notice.  The  old  place  is  to  be 
desthroyed — ^just  levelled  to  the  ground — ^leastways  h^  says  so.  But 
it'U  not  be  Mr.  Gore  that'll  make  houseless  wanderers  of  us  for  all 
that,"  she  added,  with  suppressed  passion. 

Nellie  looked  at  her  with  silent  compassion.  She  knew  that  this 
threat  had  been  for  long  hanging  over  the  imfortunate  Bill's  head ; 
and  though  Mr.  Oore  was  anything  but  a  popular  landlord,  and  had 
been  more  than  once  accused  of  tyranny  in  his  dealings  with  his  tenants, 
she  suspected,  that  in  the  case  of  Bill  Moore  he  had  more  than  fair 
grounds  for  making  an  example  of  him. 

"Poor  Bridget!"  she  said  softly,  after  a  pause.  "It  is  too  bad, 
and  I  am  very  sorry  for  you,  but  we  will  manage  to  look  after  you 
somehow,  and  Bill  can  go  to  America." 

"  Amerikay !  You  want  to  tear  him  away  from  me,  do  ye !"  Bridget 
blazed  out  in  sudden  excitement;  and  then,  in  wild,  impassioned  accents 
she  poured  forth  a  lament  as  mournful  and  pathetic  as  though  the 
grimy  walls  of  the  cabin  which  she  called  her  "  home"  were  those  of 
a  palace  from  which  she  was  to  bo  ruthlessly  torn.  But  in  the  midst 
she  broke  off  abruptly.  "  Gore  is  a  hard,  cruel  man !  He'll  only  get 
his  deservings  if  they  carry  him  home  feet  foremost  into  his  house  this 
night !"  she  said,  with  sudden  vindictiveness. 

"What?"  Nellie  almost  screamed  with  fright.  "Bridget,  what 
are  you  saying?  Tell  me  at  once  what  you  are  saying?"  for  the  blind 
girl  was  laughing  and  muttering  to  herself,  and  had  become  completely 
imintelligible. 

Nellie  stood  for  a  moment  or  two  in  the  middle  of  the  cabin, 
bewildered,  terrified,  shrinking  with  violent  repulsion  from  this  half- 
crazed  and  now  wicked-looking  girl,  and  combating  an  almost  irresist- 
ible inclination  to  run  away.  One  moment  she  fancied  that  Bridget 
was  raving  with  fever,  and  unconscious  of  her  words,  but  the  next,  the 
revengeful  expression  of  her  face  filled  her  with  a  dread  and  horror 
which  were  overpowering.  "Bridget,"  she  said  at  last,  at  her  wit's 
end,  with  fear  and  dismay,  "  speak  out.    You  must!    Do  you  hear 
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me?  If  you  know  that  harm  is  coming  to  Squire  Gore  this  evening, 
and  you  don't  tell  me  all  about  it  this  very  minute,  and  try  to  prevent 
it,  you  are  guilty  of  murder — ^murder,  do  you  hear  ?  that  will  ruin  you 
for  ever  and  ever !  What !  you  won't  speak  then  ?  Well,  very  well. 
In  less  than  half  an  hour  I'll  have  informed  on  Bill,  and  the  police 
will  be  after  him !"  And  true  to  her  words,  she  turned  sharply  away 
to  leave  the  cabin.  But  in  an  instant  she  was  caught  from  behind 
with  a  grip  like  that  of  a  vice.  It  was  Bridget  who  had  sprung  from 
the  floor  and  held  her  fast. 

"That  you'll  not  do,  Miss  Nellie!"  she  cried.  "Not  a  foot  will 
you  move  from  this.  Back  to  BaUyglum,  indeed,  to  fetch  the  polis 
and  set  them  on  the  track !"  and  she  laughed  wildly.  "  But  you'd 
be  too  late.  Miss  Nellie,  a  deal  too  late !  It's  nearer  than  Ballyglimi 
jnst  where  the  three  roads  meet  that  the  boys  are  waiting,  and  at  six 
o'clock  when  the  Squire  is  driving  past  on  the  car " 

"Six  o'clock!  Where  the  three  roads  meet!"  Nellie  heard  no 
morw.  At  once  a  strong,  irresistible  conviction,  which  seemed  like  a 
direct  revelation  from  heaven  itself  that  Bridget's  words  were  not  the 
mere  wanderings  of  a  diseased  mind,  took  possession  of  her,  and  with 
this  conviction  there  came  to  her  a  sudden  calmness,  a  clear  consciousness 
that  she  was  called  upon  to  do  something,  she,  Nellie  O'Connor,  to 
put  out  all  her  strength,  to  tax  all  her  resources  to  avert  some  fearful 
evil  and  to  prevent  a  terrible  crime.  Six  o'clock !  And  the  fading 
light  warned  her  that  it  could  not  be  very  far  from  that  now,  that 
every  instant  she  allowed  herself  to  be  clutched  and  rendered  power- 
less by  this  mad  girl's  embrace  might  possibly  be  of  priceless  value — 
iU  very  instant  upon  which  everything  depended.  Bridget  was  a 
much  larger  woman  than  Nellie,  and  fever  had  given  her  a  momentary 
strength ;  but  Nellie  was  young,  healthy,  and  lithe.  She  waited  for  a 
second  or  two,  collecting  her  senses,  watching  her  opportunity,  then 
with  a  quick,  sudden  movement  she  wrested  one  arm  from  Bridget's 
grasp,  and,  raising  her  hand,  dealt  her  a  sharp,  stinging  blow  on  the 
temple.  Bridget,  thrown  off  her  guard  by  the  sudden  pain,  relaxed 
her  hold,  and  raised  her  hands  to  her  forehead,  while  Nellie,  quick  as 
lightning,  made  a  bound  away.  •  "  Gbd  forgive  you,  Bridget,"  she 
cried,  "God  forgive  you!"  And  in  another  instant  she  was  outside 
the  cabin  door. 


CHAPTEE  IV. 

AT  THE  CROSS  ROADSf. 

Nblub  was  free.  She  was  breathing  the  pure,  chill  air,  and  gazing 
with  dazed  eyes  at  the  darkening  world  which  lay  in  peaceful  stillnees 
around  her.    Bridget's  voice  calling  to  her  was  the  only  sound  which 
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broke  the  silence,  and  that  soiind  served  as  wings  to  the  girl's  feet,  so 
rapidly  did  they  carry  her  beyond  its  reach.  Not  for  more  than  an 
instant  did  she  pause  or  hesitate.  The  dark,  ominous  clouds  which 
had  fiUed  the  sky  haK  an  hour  ago  had  been  wafted  away.  The  moon 
had  risen,  and  by  the  aid  of  her  serene  light  she  was  enabled  to  dis- 
cover a  pathway,  or  rather  a  track  across  the  bog,  which  led,  as  she 
well  knew,  by  a  short  cut  to  the  spot  about  half  a  mile  away  where 
the  roads  of  which  Bridget  had  spoken  met.  In  winter  this  track 
was  often  impassable ;  but  the  autumn  had  been  fine,  and  she  hoped 
to  find  it  dry'.  It  was  a  risk,  she  was  aware,  and  she  might  be  com- 
pelled to  retrace  her  steps ;  but  if  she  was  not  dreaming,  or  Bridget 
raving,  and  the  three  roads  were  a  real  and  dreadful  trjsting-place,  it 
was  the  only  chance  left  her  to  reach  it  in  time,  as  to  do  so  by  any 
other  road  would  involve  a  circuit  of  at  least  two  miles.  And  so,  ivith 
a  brave  heart,  on  she  went,  now  and  then  splashing  nearly  ankle-deep 
through  water — ^her  lips  mechanically  uttering  a  prayer,  her  soul  filled 
with  a  great,  terrible  awe.  The  bare  possibility  that  this  dreadful 
thing  was  true,  that  Mr.  Gore  was  even  now  unsuspectingly  rushing 
on  to  his  fate,  that  his  house,  filled  with  guests  and  gaiety,  might  in 
an  hour  be  plunged  into  mourning  and  woe,  that  a  soul  so  unprepared 
should  be  in  this  awful  manner  simmioned  to  judgment — all  this  well- 
nigh  overwhelmed  Nellie,  and  left  no  room  for  a  single  personed  con- 
*  sideration.  Her  own  hopes  and  fears,  her  own  wrongs  and  regrets 
were  all  forgotten.  To  save  the  life  of  the  man  whose  cruel  difldain 
she  had^elieved  it  almost  impossible  to  forgive,  and  who  had  stood 
between  her  and  happiness,  was  the  one  idea  which  possessed  her,  the 
imperious  necessity  of  the  moment.  Whether  she  would  succeed,  or 
how  to  do  it,  she  hardly  knew,  and,  indeed,  hardly  thought.  She 
could  only  trust,  as  all  her  life  she  had  been  taught  to  trust,  that  God 
would  send  her  help  at  the  moment  she  required  it,  and  that  mean- 
while she  must  do  the  best  thing  she  could,  which  was  to  make  the 
greatest  haste  possible.  And  so,  on  she  flew,  and  sooner  than  she  had 
dared  to  believe  it  possible,  she  had  reached  the  spot  upon  which  her 
imagination  had  fastened — a  spot  where  the  high  road  from  the  market- 
town  of to  Ballyglum  was  joined  by  two  other  roads,  one  of  which, 

turning  a  sharp  comer,  led  up  to  the  gate  of  Ballyglimi  Castle.  A 
rather  steep  ascent  began  here,  and  it  was  just  the  place  where  a  horse 
would  slacken  his  pace  before  beginning  to  mount  the  hill. 

Nellie  sprang  across  the  low  ditch  which  separated  the  bog  from 
the  road,  and  tliere,  for  the  first  time  since  she  had  left  Bridget's  cot- 
tage, paused  to  recover  breath  and  to  think.  That  was,  perhaps,  the 
most  trying  moment  through  which  the  girl  had  yet  lived.  Again  the 
clouds  had  gathered  and  had  hidden  the  moon  away.  All  was  dim 
and  dark  aroimd  her,  ^^  brown  expanse  of  bog  meeting  a  gray, 
lowering  sky,  no  living  object  visible,  no  sound  audible  save  the  sighing 
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of  the  wind,  as  it  swept  by,  striking  chill  terror  into  Nellie's  very  heart. 
Yes,  for  the  first  time  the  girl  was  frightened,  nay,  terrified,  standing 
there  alone  in  that  vast  solitude,  yet  suddenly  and  vividly  realising  the 
terrible  possibility  that  she  might  not  be  fdone — ^that,  perhaps,  close 
to  her,  within  a  few  steps  of  her,  a  man  intent  upon  the  destruction  of 
a  fellow-creature  might  be  concealed,  that  perhaps  through  this  awful 
darkness  eager  eyes  were  watching  her,  ears  listening  to  her  breathings, 
that  a  hand,  perhaps,  might  be  raised  to  injure  her.  Yes,  even  that 
was  possible,  she  remembered  with  a  pang,  for  if  Mr.  Gore's  life  was 
threatened,  surely  hers  was,  too ;  and  the  would-be  murderer  of  one 
man  would  not  hesitate,  if  it  served  his  purpose,  to  commit  a  second 
<aime  in  order  to  attain  his  end.  And  then  to  this  anguish  of  fear 
there  succeeded  a  painful  moment  of  bewilderment  and  doubt.  Was 
she  really  wide  awake  and  in  her  right  senses,  or  was  she  the  victim 
of  some  extraordinary  dream  or  delusion  ?  What  was  she  doing,  and 
what  had  brought  her  here  ?  Already  Bridget's  wild  word§  and  mys- 
terious threats  had  somewhat  faded  from  her  mind,  and  she  was  half 
tempted  to  think  that  she  had  embarked  in  some  wild-goose  adventure 
which  would  expose  her  to  the  ridicule  of  all  her  friends  and  acqucdnt- 
Alices  in  Ballyglum  should  they  ever  hear  of  it.  What  should  she  do 
next  ?  With  difficulty  she  managed  to  distinguish  the  hands  of  her 
watch,  which  told  her  that  it  was  nearly  half-past  six  o'clock,  already 
long  past  the  hour  of  which  Bridget  had  spoken;  and  yet  there  was  no 
sign  or  sound  of  Mr.  Gore's  return.    That  he  had  gone  to  attend  some 

meeting  at that  day,  she  was  aware,  for  one  of  the  gossips  of 

Ballyglum  had  mentioned  the  fact  ut  Laurel  Villa ;  and  that  he  had 
not  yet  returned  she  surmised ;  for  they  kept  late  hours  at  the  Oastle, 
and  its  master  would  probably  return  there  only  in  time  for  dinner. 
There  was  but  the  one  road  by  which  he  could  travel ;  but  still,  of 
course,  it  was  quite  possible  that  he  might  have  already  passed  by, 
and  be  now  safe  and  sound  at  home,  while  she,  poor  child,  was  out 
here  all  alone,  shaking  and  shivering  in  the  dark  and  cold. 

It  was  just  at  this  moment  that  Nellie's  heart  gave  a  great  bound, 
and  that  her  feet,  which  would  have  fled,  remained  rooted  to  the  earth. 
Two  things  had  happened  simultaneously.  A  sound  like  that  of 
approaching  wheels  had  reached  her  ears,  and  she  had  become  conscious 
of  a  movement  like  that  of  a  stealthy  step  behind  her.  With  a  des- 
perate effort  she  turned  round.  Nothing,  however,  was  visible — 
nothing,  that  is,  save  the  clump  of  fir-trees  which  formed  a  little  plan- 
tation at  the  angle  of  the  road,  and  which  stood  stark  and  stiff  against 
the  pale  sky  in  which,  towards  the  west,  the  sun  had  left  an  uncertain 
streak  of  light. 

It  might  have  been  the  creaking  of  the  branches  which  had  dis- 
turbed her,  or  the  passage  of  some  belated  bird,  or^  the  low  sobbing 
of  the  breeze.    But  no.    There  it  was  again — a^  ieaat,  there  was  a 
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dark  object,  even  two,  she  fancied,  wbicli  flitted  like  shadows  before 
her  startied  eyes  and  qnickly  disappeared  again.   In  vain  Nellie  looked 
and  peered.    She  could  distinguish  nothing.    In  vain  she  tried  to  call 
out.     Her  voice  was  diy  and  toneless,  and  would  not  pass  her  lips- 
For  one  or  two  dreadful  moments  her  feet  refused  to  move,  and  she 
stood  still  in  the  middle  of  the  road  like  a  statue  upon  which  tiiie  moon, 
bursting  again  through  a  bank  of  clouds,  shed  a  ghastly  light.    How 
long  this  panic  of  fear  had  possession  of  her  she  never  knew ;  but  she 
was  suddenly  and  sharply  roused  from  it  by  the  noise  of  the  car,  which  ^ 
concealed  from  her  till  now  by  a  bend  in  the  road,  came  within  view 
at  a  very  short  distance.     The  sight  gave  Nellie  her  senses  again, 
"With  a  warning  cry  she  darted  forward,  waving  her  arms,  to  meet  the 
quickly  approaching  vehicle.     But  too  late.     At  the  same  instant  a 
loud  report  rang  through  the  air,  followed  by  a  shout,  a  plunge,  and 
a  blinding  smoke,  through  which  she  felt  her  arm  roughly  seized,  and 
heard  a  voice,  not  over  gently  demanding,  **  What  in  the  world  she 
was  doing  there?"    But  no  time  was  given  her  for  reply,  even  had  she 
been  able  to  make  one.     In  an  instant  she  found  herself  lifted  up  and 
carried  swiftly  through  the  air ;  and  when,  a  moment  or  two  later,  she 
opened  her  eyes,  which  truth  compels  us  to  record  she  had  instinctively 
closed,  she  was  seated  upon  Mr.  Grore's  car,  which  was  rolling  along 
quickly  in  the  direction  of  Ballyglum,  while  he  was  urging  the  horse 
forward  at  his  swiftest  pace. 

It  was  not  for  fuUy  a  hundred  yards,  and  till  the  plantation  of 
which  we  have  spoken  above  was  quite  cleared,  that  Mr.  Gore,  -who 
had  seized  the  reins  from  the  servant's  hands,  relaxed  the  speed  at 
which  he  was  driving,  and  turning  round  to  Nellie  as  she  sat  beside 
him,  repeated,  but  this  time  in  a  gentler  voice,  his  question  as  to  what 
had  brought  her  out  on  the  lonely  road  at  this  hour  of  the  ni^ht. 
And,  as  she  did  not  at  once  reply,  he  went  on  gravely:  "That  shot 
which  we  heard  just  now  was  probably  intended  for  me,  and  but  for 
you.  Miss  O'Connor,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  it  might  have  hit  me  too." 

As  calmly  and  as  coherently  as  she  could,  Nellie  told  her  story.  It 
was  a  very  short  and  simple  story,  and  told  in  the  fewest  possible 
words.  The  chance  which  had  brought  her  to  Bridget's  cottage  that 
evening,  the  dark  threats  and  hints  which  the  blind  girl  had  let  fall, 
and  the  imperious  duty  which  had  compelled  her,  if  possible,  to  warn 
Mr.  Gore  in  time  of  the  danger  in  which  he  was — all  this  was  related 
by  Nellie  in  a  low  but  steady  voice,  which  did  not  betray  the  quick 
beating  of  her  heart,  and  the  immense  effort  which  it  cost  her  to  pre- 
serve her  seH-command. 

"Ah,  yes,  I  guessed  as  much,"  Mr.  Gx)re  observed,  when  she  had 
concluded.     "  I  knew  that  scoundrel  BiU  Moore  was  up  to  mischief, 

and  if  I  were  only  armed "  and  he  broke  off  with  a  regretful  look 

over  his  shoulder  towards  the  plantation. 
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"  Oh,  Mr.  Gbre !"  exclaimed  Nellie,  mueli  distressed,  *'  I  should  be- 
very  unhappy  if  through  me  anything  happened  to  the  Moores.  My 
poor  friend  Bridget  would  never  forgive  herself  or  me.  And  then  we^ 
don't  know  who  it  was.  We  saw  nobody.  And  the  stoiy  may  havo 
been  partly  the  poor  creature's  excitement  and  terror.  But  at  any 
rate,  she  had  confidence  in  me,  and  you  won't  let  harm  come  to  them 
from  it.  I  promise  to  do  all  that  I  can  with  Bridget,  and  even  with 
her  unfortunate  brother,  if  you  have  mercy  and  give  him  another 
chance.  Bridget  cannot  last  long,  and  you  will  let  her  die  in  her 
wretched  home." 

Mr.  Gore  made  no  reply  to  this  appeal ;  but  he  turned  round  in  hi» 
seat,  and  gave  her  a  long,  searching  glance.  **  You  are  a  very  earnest 
pleader.  Miss  O'Connor,"  he  said,  after  a  brief  pause  and  with  a  half 
smile,  **  and  you  have  in  all  probability  saved  my  life,  and  I  hardly 
know  how  to  refuse  you.  But — are  there  no  other  means  by  which  I 
may  prove  my  gratitude  to  you  ?  Have  you  no  other  request  to  make?" 
he  inquired,  suddenly  and  significantly. 

There  was,  indeed,  no  mistaking  his  meaning,  and  Nellie's  cheeks 
ctimsoned  violently,  and  her  eyes  became  suddenly  dim.  But  aU  the 
pride  of  the  O'Connors  and  Macartneys  rushed  to  her  rescue,  and 
with  a  simple  dignity,  which  even  Miss  Deborah  would  have  envied, 
she  raised  her  eyes  bravely  to  his  and  shook  her  head.  "  No  other, 
thank  you,  Mr.  Gore.  No  other,  except,  perhaps — ^please — will  you  be 
so  kind  as  to  leave  me  now  at  home  ?  It  has  got  so  dark,  and  I  think 
I  should  be  a  little  afraid  of  going  by  myself,"  she  confessed,  with  a 
little  quake  of  her  voice  at  last,  and  a  sudden  blanching  of  her  cheeks. 

Meanwhile,  Laurel  Villa  was  in  a  state  of  profound  commotion  and 
gradually  increasing  consternation.  The  aunts  had  long  since  returned 
from  their  round  of  visits,  and  were  impatiently  awaiting  Nellie's  re- 
appearance for  tea.  As  the  moments  passed,  and  she  did  not  arrive, 
wonder  gave  way  to  alarm,  and  both  ladies'  nerves  were  excited  to  the 
utmost.  **  The  times  are  as  bad  as  bad  can  be,"  Miss  Deborah  ob- 
served with  gloomy  emphasis.  "Who  knows  what  has  happened? 
Nellie  may  have  fallen  into  a  bog-hole  and  be  drowned,  or  malefactors, 
may  have  seized  upon  her,  and  mur " 

"  Oh,  Deb,  don't  say  such  awful  things !"  Miss  Priscilla  implored, 
with  tears  in  her  eyes.  **  God  is  good,  and  He  would  not  let  hann 
come  to  the  child.  I  tell  you  what  it  is,"  she  exclaimed,  with  a  sudden 
inspiration,  "  Nellie  has  eloped!" 

"Eloped!  Owr  niece!  Pris,  you  are  mad!"  Miss  Deborah  ex- 
claimed, severely. 

"It  would  be  better  than  drowned  or  murdered  any  how,"  Priscilla 
protested,  meekly.  "You  know  that  our  great  grandmother  did  it, 
Deb— eloped,  I  mean,  with  Lord  Graystone's  son ;  and  though,  to  be- 
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sure,  Mr.  Gore  is  not  a  nobleman,  still — ^yes,  I  am  sure,  that  she  has 
eloped  in  a  carriage  with  four  white  horses,"  she  concluded,  in  a  tone 
of  the  profoundest  conviction. 

'*  Pris,  I  must  request  you  not  to  talk  such  nonsense,"  Miss  Deborah 
interrupted,  austerely.  '^  Nelly  is  a  well-brought-up  girl.  Giddy  as 
she  is,  she  would  not  utterly  disgrace  her  family  by  such  an  act  as 
that.  Seven  o'clock !  What  can  have  occured  ?  We  must  give  notice 
to  the  police,  and  send  for  Dr.  Magill,  and  have  the  lake  dragged, 
and " 

*^ Oh,  Deb,  oh!" 

Poor  Miss  Priscilla  was  shaking  from  head  to  foot,  and  weeping 
hysterically ;  and  strong-minded  as  Miss  Deborah  was,  she  had  grown 
white  as  a  sheet,  and  her  lips  were  twitching  nervously.  **  We  shall 
wait  five  minutes  longer,"  she  said,  fixing  her  eyes  with  a  desperate 
steadiness  upon  the  clock.  The  words  were  hardly  out  of  her  mouth, 
when  a  joyful  sound  was  heard — the  sound  of  a  gay,  young  voice,  and 
of  a  light,  quick  step,  and  Nellie  burst  into  the  little  room  which  her 
presence  seemed  to  fill  with  a  sudden  brightness. 

* '  Oh,  aunties,  here  I  am  at  hwt !  You  have  not  been  frightened, 
have  you  ?    It  was  not  my  fault.     I " 

*^  Nellie,  this  unpunctuality  is  very  blamable,"  began  Miss  Deborah, 
severely. 

**  We  thought  you  had  eloped !"  exclaimed  Miss  Priscilla,  breath- 
lessly, and  perhaps  a  shade  regretfully. 

**  Eloped !"  cried  Nellie,  with  a  merry  laugh.  But  her  laugh  was 
suddenly  checked,  and  she  gave  her  aunts  a  warning  glance ;  while 
they,  good  ladies,  changed  colour,  drew  themselves  up,  and  looked  as 
thunderstruck  as  though  a  ghost  had  appeared  at  their  niece's  elbow. 

It  was,  however,  no  ghost,  but  Mr.  Gore  of  Ballyglum  Castle,  who 
was  standing  there  before  them,  hat  in  hand,  and  looking  a  little  be- 
wildered and  embarrassed.  Some  years  ago,  during  his  first  wife's 
life,  and  before  certain  family  events  had  occurred,  which  had  been  the 
•cause  of  his  long  absence  from  home,  Mr.  Gore  and  the  Misses 
Macartney  had  been  on  friendly  terms,  which  had  not  since,  as  we 
have  seen,  be  renewed.  He  remembered  this  now  with  some  confusion, 
and,  man  of  the  world  as  he  was,  he  felt  himself  for  a  moment  or  two 
a  little  at  a  loss  to  explain  his  presence.  Soon,  however,  words  were 
found,  and  he  poured  into  their  amazed  ears  the  wonderful  narrative 
of  the  evening's  adventure.  "  Miss  O'Connor  behaved  most  courage- 
ously— I  may  say  most  generously,"  he  concluded,  warmly.  *'I  could 
not  leave  your  door  without  expressing  my  feelings  to  you  in  person." 

Miss  Deborah  acknowledged  this  speech  with  a  dignified  bow,  while 
Miss  Priscilla  caught  hold  of  Nellie's  hands  and  gently  patted  them. 
Mr.  Gk)re  stood  for  a  second  or  two  (nobody  had  offered  him  a  seat)  in 
the  middle  of  the  room,  looking  at  the  young  girl  with  thoughtful  and 
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rather  carious  eyes.  Then  he  said,  somewhat  abruptly  and  hesi- 
tatingly :  "By  the  way,  the  young  people  are  going  to  have  a  little 
dance  up  at  the  Castle  to-night.  Perhaps  Miss  O'Connor  will  join 
them.  I  will  send  the  carriage  to  fetch  her,  and  Mrs.  Gore  will  be  so 
pleased  to  see  her." 

There  was  a  brief  pause.  Nellie's  eyes  had  suddenly  brightened, 
and  lier  feet  had  instinctively  begun  to  dance.  But  only  for  an  instant. 
The  next  was  the  moment  of  Miss  Deborah's  triumph,  that  in  which 
all  tlie  wrongs  and  insults  which  the  Macartneys  and  O'Connors  had 
ever  endured  at  the  hands  of  the  owners  of  Ballyglum  Castle  were 
avenged  and  blotted  out  in  an  exquisite  expiation. 

**  "We  have  not  the  pleasure  of  Mrs.  Gore's  acquaintance,"  Miss 
Deborah  replied,  mth  her  most  magnificent  and  condescending  air  ,- 
"  and,  under  the  circiunstances,  we  think  that  Miss  O'Connor  must 
dedino  your  kind  invitation." 

It  was  the  second  rebuff  Mr.  Gore  had  got  that  evening.  But 
though  he  looked  a  little  disconcerted  and  surprised,  he  bore  it  serenely 
and  good-himiouredly  enough,  his  thoughts,  indeed,  at  the  moment 
being  occupied  with  graver  concerns  than  the  Misses  Macartney's 
piques  and  pets. 

"Mrs.  Gt)re  will  do  herself  the  pleasure  of  calling  upon  you  to- 
morrow, ladies,"  he  said,  with  a  smile  and  a  bow.  And  then  he  took 
his  departure ;  not,  however,  before  he  had  once  more  shaken  Nellie's 
hand  very  warmly,  though,  we  may  be  sure,  that  he  attempted  no  such 
familiarity  with  either  of  her  aunts. 

Is  it  necessary  to  tell  the  end  of  this  story?  or  may  it  not  be  guessed, 
from  what  we  have  seen  of  Mr.  Gore,  that  though,  perhaps,  not  a  very 
kind  man,  he  was  yet  a  man  capable  of  gratitude  and  justice,  and  that 
Nellie  had  succeeded  in  awaking  both  those  feelings  in  his  breast  ? 
True  to  his  promise,  Mrs.  Gt)re  did  call  at  La\irel  Villa  on  the  following 
day,  and  in  due  form  made  the  acquaintance  of  the  Misses  Macartney. 
Other  visits  succeeded,  one  of  which  must  be  particularly  recorded,  for, 
indeed,  it  became  celebrated  in  the  annals  of  Ballyglum,  when  Mr.  Gore 
himself  drove  up  to  the  Villa  in  his  handsome  carriage  and  with  his 
prancing  horses,  and  with  proper  ceremony  asked  Nellie  to  give  her 
hand  to  his  son.  That  she  did  not  say  **No,"  and  that  Dr.  Magill 
consoled  himself  in  the  most  sensible  fashion  by  promptly  finding 
another  wife,  we  may  take  for  granted. 

But  what  we  must  not  forget  to  mention  is  that  Mr.  Gore  kept  his 
first  promise  as  well  as  his  second.  Bridget  Moore  lived  but  a  veiy 
short  time  longer,  but  so  long  as  she  was  alive,  no  further  attempt  at 
eviction  was  made,  and  at  her  death  her  brother,  through  Nellie's  in- 
fluence,-was  induced  to  leave  the  coimtry  and  try  to  begin  a  new  life 
in  a  new  land. 
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A  EOSE  AND  A  EOSEBUD. 

BY  EDVABD  MEW. 

A  WHITE  Eose  opened  her  leaves  to  the  sun— 
A  creamy,  velvety,  dewy  thing — 
When  the  birds  perched  near  her,  every  one 

Was  sure  his  sweetest  song  to  sing. 
Her  delicate  fragrance  thrilled  the  air 

That  breathed  around  her  sheltered  nook — 
Tended  with  care  in  a  garden  fair 
Hard  by  the  field  of  the  brook. 

A  stranger  strolled  to  the  garden  gate, 

Lilting  a  time  with  mellow  throat. 
Quoth  the  Eose  so  fair  :  **  I  must  declare 

That  I've  never  heard  a  sweeter  note." 
But  the  stranger  mused :  **  I  have  journeyed  far, 

And  here  full  gladly  l*d  repose ;"    * 
And  when  he  espied  the  Eose,  he  cried : 

''Never  saw  I  so  sweet  a  rose!" 

Well,  this  rhyming's  a  curious  craft — 

Fancy  me  saying  all  this  in  prose ! 
Many,  no  doubt,  will  deem  me  daft, 

But  they  never  saw  my  wee  white  Eose. 
Anyhow,  soon  the  stranger  felt 

In  that  sunny  garden  quite  at  home : 
With  grateful  heart  near  the  Eose  he  knelt 

And  vowed  that  further  he  ne'er  would  roam. 

There's  a  rosebud  now  on  the  Eose's  breast, 

Whose  dainty  perfume  seems  to  be 
A  blending  of  scents  the  purest  and  best. 

Such  as  sweetwilliam  and  rosemary. 
God  guard  the  Eose  and  the  Eosebud  both 

From  ev'ry  breeze  that  harshly  blows  I 
As  the  months  advance,  this  bud  perchance 

May  bloom  into  a  rich  red  rose. 
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NOTES  ON  NORTH  ITALY. 

BY  NATHANAEL  COLGAN. 

n. — ^Florence* 

The  DtMmo — Florence  hy  night — CellinPs  Perseus — His  Uffizi  Gallery — 
RaphaeVs  Madonna  del  CardelUno — Hie  Vtale  dei  Colli, 

WITHIN  the  limits  of  a  single  magazine  paper,  such  as  this,  it 
would  be  folly  to  attempt  even  to  fully  catalogue  all  the  beauties 
of  Florence.  These  few  pages,  then,  will  contain  nothing  more  than 
a  collection  of  disjointed  notes,  a  mere  gleaning  from  among  the  more 
^dvid  recollections  which  a  few  days'  visit  to  the  city  has  left  behind  in 
my  memory. 

To  those  about  to  visit  Florence  for  the  first  time,  without  having 
previously  made  a  special  study  of  Italian  art  and  history,  I  would 
venture  to  give  this  word  of  advice :  Avoid  the  weighty  volumes  of 
Ouicdardini  and  Sismondi ;  and  read  up  simply  these  three  books — 
Vasari's  "Lives  of  the  Painters,"  Ben  venuto  Cellini's  "Autobiography," 
and  George  Eliot's  "Romola."  From  the  study  of  these  works  alone, 
one  may  gain  rapidly  and  pleasantly  a  wonderful  degree  of  familiarity 
with  the  inner  life  of  the  old  Florentine  republic,  with  the  subtle  plot- 
tings  of  her  political  factions,  and  the  bitter  rivalries  and  generous 
emulations  of  her  famous  artists.  To  the  stranger  who  has  road  these 
books,  Florence,  when  he  visits  it  for  the  first  time,  seems  almost  like 
an  old  acquaintance ;  and  the  interest  he  takes  in  her  world-renownod 
buildings  and  art  treasures  is  intensified  by  the  feeling  that  they  are 
not  absolutely  strange  to  him. 

Arriving  in  Florence  from  Pisa  on  the  afternoon  of  the  13th  Sep- 
tenaber,  my  first  anxiety,  of  course,  was  to  visit  the  famous  Duomo,  or 
Cathedral  of  Santa  Maria  del  Fiore,  with  Brunelleschi's  cupola,  the 
pride  and  glory  of  the  Florentines.  I  was,  on  the  whole,  disappointed 
with  the  exterior  of  the  Duomo.  The  building  depends  for  its  effect, 
-externally,  almost  altogether  on  its  great  mass  and  rich  colour.  It  has 
nothing  of  the  grace  of  the  pure  Gothic,  nothing  of  its  aspect  of  com- 
bined streng^  and  delicacy,  nothing  of  its  rich  complexity  of  sculptured 


*  In  the  introduction  to  theee  papers  an  implied  promise  was  ^ven  that  neither 
Florooce  nor  Venice  should  be  touched  on  in  the  course  of  the  series.  Taking  into 
consideration,  however,  the  vastness  of  the  subject,  I  thought  it  possible  to  pick  out 
from  among  my  impressions  of  Florence  a  few  points  of  sufficient  freshness  to  interest 
the  readers  of  the  Irish  Monthly.  And  so — whether  wisely  or  foolishly,  readers  must 
decide  for  themselyes — I  have  selected  Florence  as  the  subject  of  this  second  paper  of 
the  series. — TSi,  C. 
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ornament.  The  walls  of  the  Duomo  are,  in  fact,  but  great  dead  walls, 
unpiereed  by  windows  and  relieved  only  by  a  casing  of  coloured  marbles 
arranged  wainscot-like  in  panels  of  various  patterns — a  species  of 
decoration  which  is  effective  only  by  its  richness  of  colour,  and  cannot 
break  the  monotonous  plane  of  the  wall  which  it  covers.  The  famous 
octagonal  dome  or  cupola,  too,  is  not  on  the  whole  a  pleasing  feature, 
nor,  with  all  its  vastness,  is  it  by  any  means  so  impressive,  viewed 
from  the  Piazza  below,  as  is  the  dome  of  St.  Paul's  in  London,  seen 
from  the  end  of  Cannon-street.  It  is  covered  with  a  roofing  of  coarse, 
red  tiles,  and  a  hideous  hiatus  of  unfinished  brick-work  left  exposed 
at  the  point  where  the  cupola  springs  from  the  supporting  octagon, 
sadly  impairs  the  effect  of  the  cupola  itself,  and  serves  to  show  at  the 
same  time  that  the  rich  marble  exterior  of  the  Ihiomo  is  not  genuine, 
but  only  meretricious  mosaic-work  laid  on  over  vulgar  brick  and 
mortar.  It  may  be  safely  laid  down  as  a  maxim  in  architecture,  that 
nothing  can  be  truly  satisfying  which  is  not,  or  at  least  does  not  appear, 
durable  and  genuine.  Anything  in  the  nature  of  false-seeming  in  a 
great  edifice  must  be  displeasing,  and  so  the  effect  of  the  exterior  of 
the  'Duomo  of  Florence,  in  spite  of  its  rich  shell  of  many-coloured 
marbles,  falls  very  far  short  of  that  of  the  old  Gothic  cathedrals  of 
France  and  Belgium,  with  their  solid  masses  of  honest  carved  stone- 
work. No  amount  of  skill  in  the  workmanship  of  the  Italian  churches 
can  conceal  the  fact  that  their  richly-tinted  marble  facades  are  but 
deceptions.  When  ages  have  passed  away,  the  minsters  of  Strasburg 
and  Cologne,  with  their  solid,  chiselled  stone- work,  will  remain  vene- 
rable in  their  ruins  while  one  stone  of  them  stands  on  another.  The 
Duomo  of  Florence,  in  its  decrepitude,  will  be  nothing  but  an  unlovable 
pile  of  crumbling  brick  and  mortar,  to  which  the  remnants  of  its  marble 
facing  will  cling  like  scraps  of  faded  tawdry  finery.  But  if  there  is  much 
to  disappoint  in  the  exterior  of  the  Duomo,  no  one  can  fail  to  be  deeply 
impressed  with  the  simple  grandeur  of  its  interior.  It  is  with  a  sense 
of  relief  one  turns  into  its  vast,  dim,  solemn  nave,  supported  on  its 
massive  colimms,  and  contrasts  its  simple  dignity  with  the  palling 
gorgeousness  of  Italian  churches  in  general. 

A  stranger's  first  ramble  after  nightfall  through  the  streets  of  a 
foreign  city  is  always  most  enjoyable.  So,  at  least,  I  found  my  wan- 
derings this  night  through  the  streets  of  Florence.  Starting  from  the 
Via  Porta  Eossa  just  after  dark,  I  turned  my  steps  once  more  towards 
the  Duomo  along  the  busy  Via  Calzajoli.  Florence  by  night  is  cer- 
tainly the  noisiest  and  most  feverishly  active  city  in  all  North  Italy. 
The  vigour  and  variety  of  its  street  cries  is  amazing,  the  hum  of  con- 
versation from  the  groups  thronging  the  carriage-ways  is  incessant. 
All  Florence  seems  to  be  out  of  doors,  chatting  and  gesticulating,  and 
displaying  in  general  an  intensity  of  life  and  enjoyment  which  would 
be  considered  childish  and  indecorous  in  any  capital  a  few  degrees  of 
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latitude  farther  north.  The  scene  in  the  Piazza  del  Duomo  was 
most  picturesque.  Bound  the  base  of  the  huge,  dark  mass  of  the 
cathedral  were  ranged  the  movable  booths  of  dealers  in  resplendent 
mock  jewellery,  bright  haberdashery,  flashing  Brummagem  cutlery, 
beaxls,  mosaics,  rosaries,  and  a  thousand  nameless  odds  and  ends 
designed  to  catch  the  longing  eyes  of  country-folk  and  servant-maids. 
These  booths  were  lit  up  by  rude  paraffin  lamps,  whose  broad,  naked 
fiamee  flapped  and  flared  like  torches  in  the  evening  breeze.  Behind 
the  stands  stood  the  merchants,  each  with  solemn  face  and  brazen 
throat,  chanting  in  tones  alternately  beseeching  and  passionate  the 
inestimable  excellence  and  cheapness  of  their  goods.  The  fervid  elo- 
quence of  these  traders,  the  deep  solemnity  of  their  countenances,  iheir 
frantic  suicidal  determination  to  seU  at  any  price,  made  the  scene  irre- 
fiistihly  comical  to  an  idle  on-looker. 

X^toming  from  the  Duomo  along  the  Via  Calzajoli,  I  passed  into 
the   Calimara,  a  narrow  street  leading  to  the  Via  Porta  Eossa,  and 
lined  on  both  sides  with  fruit  and  vegetable-stalls;  and  here  was 
another  focus  of  derfening  turmoil.    Everyone  here  was  intent  on 
business,  each  little  group  of  buyers  and  sellers  'chaffering  and  expos- 
tulating with  a  fervid,  high-pitched  eloquence  not  to  be  surpassed  in 
the  stormiest  sittings  of  the  French  Assembly.     One  handsome,  half* 
dressed,  bare-legged  fellow,  who  sat  on  the  flags  with  his  back  against 
a  "wall,  cracking  and  arranging  his  walnuts  to  the  best  advantage  in 
the  flat  basket  on  his  knees,  was  a  deeply  amusing  study.    While  the 
cro^wd  went  swarming  up  and  down  the  narrow  Calimara,  and  eddying 
round  him  as  he  sat  with  his  bronzed  legs  sprawling  across  the  pave- 
ment, he  kept  on  solemnly  cracking  his  nuts  with  a  concentration  of 
energy  and  singleness  of  purpose  as  intense  as  if  the  chief  end  and 
aim  of  human  existence  had  been  the  sale  of  walnuts.    Now  and  then 
he  would  lay  down  his  nutcrackers  for  a  moment  to  nxake  a  speaking- 
trumpet  of  his  two  hands,  and  breathe  out  through  it  in  plaintive, 
trailing  cadence,  which  rose  high  above  the  din  of  the  market :  ' '  Blanche 
le  noee,  oh^  Signorif  Bianche  le  noeeP^ — **  White  are  the  nuts,  Oh,  gentle- 
men !  white  are  the  nuts !"    Even  after  I  had  gone  to  rest  at  ten  o'clock 
in  my  room  on  the  third  floor  of  the  Hotel  Porta  Eossa,  the  wailings 
of  the  peach-sellers  and  other  stroUing  merchants,  giving  voice  to  the 
swan-song  of  their  day's  trading  in  the  street  below,  kept  me  awake 
ior  a  whole  hour. 

At  earjy  morning  next  day  I  turned  my  steps  to  the  Piazza  della 
Signoria,  that  most  stnking  square  lying  between  the  Amo  and  the 
Tiazza  del  Duomo,  where  stands  the  grim,  solid  mass  of  the  Palazzo 
Teochio,  or  old  municipal  hall  of  Florence,  with  its  lofty  castellated 
tower,  and  the  beautiful  open  arcade  known  as  the  Loggia  dei  Lanzi. 
Beneath  the  groined  roof  of  this  loggia,  designed  by  Andrea  Orgagna, 
the  painter  of  the  frescos  in  the  Pisan  Campo  Santo,  and  visible  from 
VOL.  VI.  24 
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tlie  street  without,  is  ranged  a  noble  collection  of  statuary,  indudiiig' 
the  famous  bronze  Perseus  of  Benvenuto  Cellini.  This  grand  work  is- 
peculiarly  fortunate  in  haying  its  history  told  by  its  author  himRftIf  ia 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  autobiographies  ever  written.  It  is  with 
quite  a  peculiar  interest  one  looks  on  the  work  after  reading  its- 
chequered  histoiy :  how,  after  more  than  two  years  of  anxious  toil, 
harassed  by  the  jealousy  of  rivals  and  the  want  of  means,  when  the 
finished  mould  was  at  last  safely  lodged  in  the  casting-pit  and  the- 
furnace  kindled,  Cellini  was  struck  down  by  a  fever,  caught  from  ex- 
posure to  wind  and  rain,  while  working  in  an  open  shed ;  how  he  waa 
obliged  to  lie  down  on  his  sick-bed  and  leave  the  last  and  most  critical 
stage  of  the  work  in  the  hands  of  his  unskilled  workmen ;  how,  while 
he  tossed  on  his  bed  in  a  fever  of  mind  and  body,  one  of  his  assistants 
rushed  in  breathless  from  the  melting-house  to  tell  him  that  the  fire 
was  failing,  and  the  molten  bronze,  just  at  the  casting  point,  was  fast 
cooling  and  thickening ;  how,  in  spite  of  all  remonstrances,  he  leaped 
up  in  the  height  of  his  fever,  and,  half  dressed,  rushed  out  to  the  fur- 
nace, raved  and  stormed  at  his  terrified  underlings  like  a  madman, 
sent  for  fresh  supplies  of  wood  and  fanned  the  furnace  once  more  to 
such  a  furious  heat  that  the  roof  of  the  shed  took  fire  and  the  cover 
of  the  furnace  was  blown  off  with  a  noise  like  thunder ;  how,  when  at 
length  the  mould  was  opened  and  the  plugs  which  kept  in  the  molten 
bronze  were  withdrawn,  he  saw  to  his  dismay  that  the  fluid  metal  waa 
too  slug^^ish  in  its  flow ;  how  he  frantically  rushed  into  his  house,  and 
carrying  out  all  his  pewter  plates  and  dishes,  flung  them  into  the  molten 
mass  to  give  it  the  proper  degree  of  fluidity;  and,  at  last,  with  ineffable 
satisfaction,  saw  the  metal  flow  briskly  down  the  channels  into  the 
mould  and  fill  it,  as  by  a  miracle,  just  to  the  very  top  of  the  Medusa'a 
head  which  Perseus  holds  in  his  uplifted  hand.  All  this  is  told  in 
most  graphic  style  by  the  pen  of  Cellini  himself,  that  strange  com- 
poimd  of  the  artist  and  the  swashbuckler.  And  he  tells  us,  too,  in 
one  of  his  frequent  bursts  of  imdisguised  vanity,  what  a  fever  of  excite- 
ment and  imiversal  chorus  of  admiration  the  finished  work  excited 
when  first  unveiled  at  the  comer  of  the  Loggia  dei  Lanzi,  where  it 
still  stands,  on  that  Thursday  morning  of  April,  1554.  With  its  story 
fresh  in  the  mind,  one  looks  with  increased  interest  on  the  completed 
work,  the  grand  figure  of  the  young  hero  graining  his  falchion  in  the 
right  hand  and  holding  aloft  in  his  left  the  hideous  severed  head  of 
the  medusa,  with  its  snaky  locks  and  distorted,  agonizing  features,  while 
his  feet  proudly  trample  on  her  writhing  body. 

When  one  thinks  of  the  jealous  way  our  art  treasures  are  hoarded 
at  home  in  closed  galleries,  it  is  strange  to  see  these  grand  sculptures 
exposed  in  the  open  Loggia  at  Florence,  under  whose  groined  roof  of 
evenings  the  floating  street  popidation  of  gamins  and  porters  assemble 
to  loll  on  the  stone  seats  by  the  wall,  or  sprawl  on  the  pavement 
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beneath,  with  their  backs  against  the  marble  pedestals  and  clustered 
€k>thic  columns.  And  yet,  with  the  perfect  freedom  of  access  granted 
to  all  classes  of  Florentines,  there  is  no  defacement  of  the  statues,  no 
acratching  of  names  or  chipping  of  marble. 

X  must  pass  over  in  silence  the  other  works  of  art  assembled  inside 
this  beautiful  Loggia,  and  also  the  wealth  of  statuary  grouped  round 
the  Palazzo  Yecchio ;  for  a  few  words  must  be  said  of  the  vast  collection 
of  art  treasures  brought  together  within  the  walls  of  the  great  Eoyal 
(JaUeiy  of  the  Uffizi. 

The  focus  of  attraction  in  this  famous  gallery  is  the  small,  central 
room  known  as  the  Tribuna,  in  which  are  hung  the  finest  paintings  in 
the  whole  collection,  and  where  stands  the  world-renowned  Venus  de* 
Medici,  whose  praises  have  been  sung  by  legions  of  critics,  and  whose 
form,  by  almost  universal  consent,  has  been  set  up  as  the  paragon  of 
female  beauty.  It  will,  I  suppose,  be  deemed  nothing  short  of  rank 
heresy  to  say  aught  to  the  detriment  of  this  famous  statue,  this  marble 
dlTinity  whom  all  art  connoisseurs  are  boimd  to  fall  down  and  worship. 
Beyond  all  cavil,  the  projportions  of  the  statue  are  faultless ;  but  neither 
form  nor  face  conveys  any  distinct  expression  whether  of  pathos,  dig- 
nity, tenderness,  or  vivacity.  The  face  is  the  perfection  of  beauty  in 
so  far  as  beauty  lies  in  regularity  and  perfect  symmetry  of  features ; 
bat,  like  the  faces  of  many  faultless  living  beauties,  it  is  a  calm,  pas- 
sionless mask,  pervaded  by  an  air  of  characterless  elegance. 

Just  beside  the  Yenus  stands  another  celebrated  antique  sculpture— 
the  group  known  as  The  Wrestlers.  Here,  at  least,  there  is  no  lack  of 
expression.  Every  limb  and  feature  is  expressive.  Stem  resolve  is 
stamped  on  the  faces  of  the  two  young  athletes,  one  of  whom  lies 
erashed  to  the  ground  beneath  the  weight  of  his  opponent  who  leans 
over  him  with  his  clenched  hand  raised  to  strike.  The  play  of  every 
sinew  in  the  straining  bodies  of  the  youths  is  brought  out  most  vividly, 
the  momentary  crisis  in  the  struggle  being  caught  and  fixed  everlast- 
ingly in  the  enduring  marble,  where  the  iron  muscles  are  seen  starting 
from  the  flesh  as  the  two  firmly-knit  young  frames  struggle  grimly  for 
the  mastery. 

It  would  be  quite  hopeless  to  attempt  here  by  a  rapid  simmiarj-  to 
convey  any  just  idea  of  the  grand  collection  of  paintings  in  the  Ufiizi 
Qallery ;  but  I  must  say  a  few  words  of  one  picture  which  attracted  me 
by  its  perfect  beauty  in  all  points.  The  picture  was  Raphael's  Madonna 
del  Cardellino,  or  Madonna  with  the  Goldfinch,  as  it  is  generally  called. 
It  hangs  in  the  Tribuna,  where  it  is  not  often  easy  to  examine  it  closely 
from  the  crowd  of  copyists  always  at  work  around  it.  The  picture, 
like  all  Baphael's  easel-pictures,  has  nothing  striking  about  it  at  a 
first  glance.  Its  beauty  steals  gradually  on  the  mind,  and  cannot  be 
fully  appreciated  except  by  comparison  with  similar  works  from  the 
hands  of  great  masters  second  only  to  Baphael  himself.    The  picture 
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Ib  distinguished  from  the  majority  of  Italian  sacred  pictures  by  its 
lovely  landscape  setting.    In  their  devotion  to  the  study  of  the  human 
form,  and  their  efforts  to  express  the  mysterious  manifestation  of  the 
Divinity  in  that  form  as  the  highest  exercise  of  their  art,  the  old  Italian 
painters  were  accustomed  to  neglect  almost  altogether  the  study  of 
inanimate  Nature.    The  varying  tints  of  the  heavens,  the  fickle  m waging 
of  the  clouds,  the  magic  play  of  light  and  shade  on  woods  and  streams, 
on  softly-swelling  green  hills  and  roclcy  fastnesses  of  the  mountains, 
all  this  was  held  unworthy  of  serious  study  by  the  early  Italian  paintCTS 
in  their  devotion  to  sacred  art.    But  in  this  picture  of  Baphael,  the  land- 
scape setting  to  the  three  figures  in  the  foreground — ^the  Virgin  Mother 
and  the  Infant  Saviour  and  St.  John — is  perfect  in  its  truth  to  Nature, 
its  dear  yet  mellow  colouring,  and  its  subordination  to  the  main  idea 
of  the  work.     The  Madonna  is  seated  on  a  rock,  in  a  softly  undulating 
mead,  dotted  with  a  few  feathery  trees,  and  boimded  in  the  distance 
by  a  winding  stream  spanned  by  a  high-arched  bridge.     On  the  otiier 
side  of  this  stream  the  landscape  stretches  away  to  a  range  of  hills,  at 
whose  feet,  in  the  dim  distance,  are  seen  the  shadowy  domes  and  towers 
of  a  great  city.   The  tints  of  the  pure,  tender  herbage,  of  the  sky  flecked 
with  fleecy  clouds,  of  the  hazy  hills  far  off,  and  the  flowers  of  the  field, 
which  spring  up  in  all  their  fresh,  modest  beauty  at  the  feet  of  the 
Infant  Saviour,  are  marvellously  dear  and  soft.     In  front   of  the 
Madonna,  as  she  sits  with  an  open  book  in  her  left  hand — the  book  of 
the  Old  Scriptures,  doubtless,  in  whose  pages  she  has  been  reading, 
perhaps,  the  f oreshadowings  of  the  great  mystery  of  the  Incarnation 
in  the  words  of  the  Hebrew  prophet— stand  the  young  St.  John  and 
the  Infant  Jesus.     St.  John,  the  future  wanderer  in  the  wilderness, 
the  austere  herald  of  the  coming  Messiah,  he  who  was  to  dress  in 
camel's  hair  and  feed  on  locusts  and  wild  honey,  has  just  come  back 
frop  a  boyish  ramble  in  the  woods  and  fields,  and  holds  out  gleefully 
to  the  Saviour  a  bright  goldfinch  he  has  made  captive.    The  Infant 
Saviour  leans  against  the  Virgin's  knee  with  hia  naked  foot  resting 
lovingly  on  hers,  and  with  an  upward  glance  from  eyes  in  whose  sad, 
tender  earnestness  the  consciousness  of  his  solenm  mission  and  presci- 
ence of  future  suffering  are  plainly  shown,  he  half  reproves  the  thought- 
less eagerness  of  the  Baptist,  and  stretching  his  right  hand  proteotingly 
over  the  gentle  bird,  seems  to  enjoin  on  St.  John  the  duty  of  loving 
and  caring  for  even  the  meanest  object  of  his  creation.     The  face  of 
the  Virgin  Mother  as  she  looks  down  on  the  Baptist,  with  her  right 
hand  lightly  clasping  his  little«naked  body,  is  inexpressibly  beautiful. 
The  soft,  golden  hair  is  drawn  back  gently  from  the  dear  brow,  the 
pure,  youthful  face,  with  its  downcast  eyes  and  faintly  smiling  month, 
has  its  beauty  lightly  chastened  and  solenmised  by  the  dignity  of 
young  maternity  and  the  consdousness  of  being  f avoiired  of  heaven 
as  never  woman  had  been  favoured.    Everything  about  the  marvellous 
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picture  is  harmonious.  The  pure,  bright  tints  of  the  Virgin's  modest 
drapery,  the  union  of  human  beauty  and  spiritual  radiance  in  her  face, 
of  divine  love  and  foreshadowed  sadness  in  that  of  the  Divine  Infant, 
oontrasting  with  the  purely  mundane  gladness  of  the  young  St.  John, 
the  soft  beauty  of  the  landscape  setting,  all  combine  to  make  the  pic- 
ture a  miracle  of  sacred  art,  a  work  on  which  no  one  can  look  long 
and  not  turn  from  it  with  thoughts  purified  and  solemnised.* 

From  the  XJffizi  Galleiy  a  long,  covered  passage  leads  across  the 
Amo  to  the  second  great  picture  gallery  of  Florence  in  the  Pitti  Palace. 
This  connecting  passage  is  carried  over  the  Ponte  Yecchio,  behind  one 
of  the  rows  of  rude  goldsmith's  booths,  which  for  three  centuries  have 
lined  both  sides  of  the  venerable  bridge ;  and  from  the  windows  one 
catches  glimpses  as  he  passes  along  of  the  green  Amo  outside,  and  the 
old  houses  projecting  over  the  river.  The  waUs  all  along  on  both 
sides  of  the  corridor — a  distance  of  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile— are 
hung  with  the  original  drawings  and  etchings  of  famous  artists. 
Peculiarly  interesting  is  the  series  of  quaint  allegorical  woodcuts  of 
Albrecht  Diirer,  and  the  beautiful  etchings  of  Eembrandt,  where  full- 
bodied,  dogmatical  burgomasters  and  sordid-looking  Dutch  merchants 
are  glorified  into  the  region  of  romance  by  the  mysterious,  suggestive 
lights  and  shadows  which  play  around  them  as  they  sit  in  their  high- 
backed,  oaken  chairs. 

The  collection  of  paintings  in  the  Pitti  Palace  is,  perhaps,  even 
more  interesting  than  that  in  the  XJffizi.  Here  one  sees  the  originals 
of  many  a  picture  which  has  gained  a  reputation  all  over  Christendom, 
notably  Baphael's  lovely  Madonna  della  Seggiola,  which,  uQzt  to 
Leonardo  da  Yinci's  Last  Supper,  has,  perhaps,  been  more  widely 
spread  by  copies  in  every  form,  engravings,  oil-paintings,  lithographs, 
and  oleographs,  than  any  picture  in  Europe.  The  face  of  the  Virgin 
in  this  picture,  though  drawn  from  the  most  perfect  type  of  Italian 
beauty,  altogether  lacks  the  spiritualiiy  of  the  Madonna  with  ihe 
Goldfinch  in  the  Uffizi  Gkdleiy.  Among  the  host  of  other  pictures  which 
^  themselves  in  the  memory,  I  can  only  just  allude  here  to  Fra  Bar- 
tolommeo's  Piet^  and  Baphael's  Madonnas  del  Baldacchino  and  dell' 
Lnpannata. 

No  one  should  leave  Florence  without  having  taken  a  stroll  by  the 
Yiale  dei  Colli,  or  hill-road,  following  the  winding  of  the  hills  which 

*  It  18  bard  to  beliere  that  this  painting,  fresh  and  perfect  as  it  seems,  was  shattered 
I17  ftn  accident  soon  after  it  had  been  finished,  and  was  carefully  restored  afterwards 
to  its  present  condition.  Yet  Vasari  (Ktto  di  Rqfaello)  relates  circumstantiailj  how 
the  picture  was  broken  in  pieces  bj  the  fall  of  its  owner's,  Lorenzo  Nasi's  house^  at 
Florence,  on  the  17th  Norember,  1548;  and  how  Lorenzo's  son,  haying  found  the  frag- 
ments among  the  ruins,  caused  them  to  be  put  together  the  best  wajr  possible— 
[.  •  .  rUravati  ifeezi  di  e$Ba/ra  i  ealeinacci  della  rooina.furono  da  BatUta  figlmoh 
^mm  Lormgo  .  .  .  faUi  rimettere  insUme  in  ^  miglior  modo  eke  HpotetU,^ 
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hem  in  the  city  on  «the  south.     About  noonday,  I  started  from  the 
Porta  Eomana,  and  walked  round  Ify  this  road  to  the  old  hill  church 
of  San  Miniato  al  Monte.    The  hills  were  deserted  and  silent  in  the 
full  glare  of  the  mid-day  sun.    Not  a  leaf  quivered  on  the  trees ;  and 
their  shadows  on  the  dusty  road  were  almost  as  dark  and  sharp-edged  as 
if  cast  by  the  full  moon.     The  only  sign  of  life  to  be  seen  was  at  long 
intervals  some  servant  of  the  Florentine  municipality  road-mendings 
with  that  placid  deliberation  which   alwa3rs   and  everywhere   dis- 
tinguishes the  labour  of  men  working  for  a  corporate  body — by  the 
hour.    Though,  no  doubt,  a  vast  amount  of  rhapsody  has  been  written 
on  the  aspect  of  Florence  seen  from  the  heights,  the  view  of  the  city 
from  the  hill  of  San  Miniato  is  very  striking.     The  cupola  of  the  Duomo 
is  seen  rising  majestically  into  the  clear  sky  from  the  monotonous, 
arid  expanse  of  red-tiled  roofs ;  beside  it  shoots  up  the  graceful,  isolated 
Gbthic  shaft  of  the  Campanile,  encrusted  with  coloured  marbles  from 
basement  to  summit ;  and,  closer  to  the  eye,  comes  in  the  grim,  feudal 
mass  of  the  Palazzo  Yecchio,  surmounted  by  its  strange  tower.     Seen 
from  this  hill,  the  Duomo  is  incomparably  more  impressive  than  seen 
from  the  Piazza  itself. 

The  Florence  of  to-day  seems  almost  as  self-contained  as  when 
girdled  by  its  belt  of  walls  in  the  days  of  the  Medici.  It  has  no  wide- 
spreading  suburbs,  no  gradual  fading  off  of  town  into  country.  The 
city's  bounds  are  still  sharply  defined,  and  the  Florentines,  it  would 
seem,  have  not  yet  shaken  off  the  constitutional  distrust  of  the  oountiy 
bequeathed  to  them  by  their  mediaeval  ancestors.  Whatever  the  reason 
may  be,  the  heights  around  Florence,  which,  were  they  surrounding  an 
English  or  Irish  city  would  be  covered  with  trim  villas  and  terraces, 
are  here  comparatively  bare  of  houses.  Passing  over  the  hill  of  San 
Miniato,  one  finds  himself  absolutely  in  the  coimtry  before  the  hum  of 
the  city  has  ceased  sounding  in  his  ears. 


A  LAST  WORD  ABOUT  MOOEE  AND  REBOUL. 

SOME  of  our  readers  may  have  memories  long  enough  to  recollect 
ihe  question,  "Is  Moore  the  Thief?"  proposed  in  the  January 
Number  of  this  Magazine  with  reference  to  one  of  his  "Sacred 
Songs."  We  had  discovered  among  the  poems  of  Jean  Reboul  a  piece 
entitled,  "Soupir  vers  le  Ciel,"  which  was  given  as  original,  but  which 
evidently  was  the  same  as  Moore's  "  This  world  is  all  a  fleeting  show." 
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liVe  referred  the  questdon,  as  we  promised  in  that  paper,  to  the  editor 
of  "  Notes  and  Queries."  Our  query  was  not  thrown  into  the  general 
arena,  but  worked  up  by  **  D.  N."  into  a  rather  long  note,  which  re- 
ferred only  incidentally  to  the  Ibish  Monthly  and  did  not  throw  much 
light  on  the  subject.  Meanwhile,  a  much  more  competent  authority, 
"  M,"  was  kind  enough  to  contribute  to  our  own  pages  a  paper  full  of 
Teiy  minute  bibliographical  learning  which  showed  clearly  how  early 
in  the  century  Moore  had  written  the  hymn  in  question,  how  specially 
well  pleased  he  was  with  it,  and  how  utterly  impossible  it  was  for  him 
to  have  borrowed  it  in  any  form  from  young  Beboul,  who  had  not  even 
begun  at  the  time  his  apprenticeship  as  a  baker,  and  had  no  pretensions 
as  yet  to  be  a  poet. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  how  did  Beboul  lay  hold  of  the  English 
Terses  ?  In  proposing  the  question  originally  we  threw  out  the  con- 
jecture*  that  he  might  have  simply  versified  a  prose  translation  which 
he  met  somewhere;  for  French  writers  are  fond  of  turning  into  peculiar 
French  prose  the  lyrics  of  foreign  countries,  as  may  be  seen  in  almost 
any  number  of  the  Jottrtial  des  Demoiselles.  The  latest  correspondent 
who  discusses  the  matter  in  **  Notes  and  Queries"  (March  23,  1878) — 
Mr.  William  Bates  of  Birmingham — ^proves  that  our  conjecture  was 
correct,  quoting  tiiie  actual  prose  version  from  **  Les  Amour  des  Anges 
et  les  Melodies  Irlandaises,  de  Thomas  Moore.  Traduction  de  T  Anglais. 
Par  Madame  Louise  Sw.  Belloc.  Paris,  1823."  Some  of  our  readers 
may  like  to  compare  this  j)ro8e  with  the  metrical  version  given  in  our 
first  paper  by  Beboul,  who,  however  he  may  have  omitted  to  refer  to 
Moore,  does  not  deserve  to  be  called  by  Mr.  Bates  a  ''  pistorial  poe- 
taster." 

"  Ce  monde  entier  n'est  qu'une  ombre  fugitive,  ou  les  illusions  se 
succident  rapidement ;  les  sourires  de  la  joie,  les  larmes  de  la  douleur, 
sontde  faux  semblans,  qui  brillent  aux  yeux  de  Fhomme  pour  le  trom- 
per,  pour  I'attendrir.     H  n'est  rien  de  vrai  que  le  Ciel  I 

''L'edat  des  ailes  de  la  Gloire  est  faux  et  passager,  comme  les 
teintes  palissantes  du  soir ;  les  fleurs  de  1' Amour,  de  I'Esp^rance,  de  la 
Beauts,  s'Spanouissent  pour  la  tombe.  H  n'est  rien  de  brillant  que  le 
Ciel! 

"  Pauvres  voyageurs  d'lm  jour  orageux,  chasses  de  vague  en  vague! 
Tedair  de  I'imagination,  le  rayon  plus  calme  de  la  Baison,  ne  font 
que  nous  montrer  les  dangers  de  la  route.  H  n'est  rien  de  calme  que 
leCiel!" 

In  Moore's  Journals  and  Correspondence  there  is  more  than  one 
reference  to  his  French  translator,  Madame  Swanton  Belloc,  under  the 
date  of  July  15,  1823,  and  July  19-30,  1824,  and  in  other  places. 
Probably,  in  the  flattering  letter  which  he  speaks  of  having  received  from 

Ant€,  p.  34. 
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her,  Madame  Belloc  mentioned  the  circumstance  which  gave  the  '^  Irish 
Melodies"  an  additional  charm  in  her  eyes.  fCerfather,  Colonel  Swan- 
ton,  was  an  Irishman  who  had  served  in  Berwick's  Begiment  before  the 
break-up  of  the  Irish  Brigade,  and  who  is  frequently  mentioned  in  the 
''  Memoirs  of  Myles  Byrne."  Of  this  distinguished  lady  herself,  who 
is  still  living  and  of  whom  a  slight  sketch  is  given  in  '^  Men  of  the 
Time,"  more  may  be  said  hereafter.  But  we  must  not  omit  to  mention 
that  her  son's  widow  is  the  gifted  convert,  the  intimate  friend  and  ally 
of  Adelaide  Procter  and  Anna  Jameson,  who  as  Bessie  Bayner  Parkes 
published  "  Essays  on  Woman's  Work,"  a  tasteful  book  of  "  Ballads 
and  Songs,"  and  a  set  of  charming  little  biographies  of  good  women 
called  "Vignettes,"  and  who  as  Madame  Parkes  Belloc,  though  re- 
tiring too  much  from  literaiy  work,  has  given  us,  imder  the  title  of 
Za  Belle  France,  a  thoroughly  delightful  volume  of  sketches  of  French 
places  and  people.  •  M.  E. 


ST.  BERNARD'S  HYMN.* 

JB8U  DVLCI8  MEMORIA. 
TRANSLATED  BY  THE  BEV.   ABTHUB  BYAN. 

r5US,  to  those  who  think  on  Thee, 
The  thought  brings  true  felicity ; 
But  sweeter  far  their  joy  must  be 
Who  face  to  face  thy  beauty  see. 

No  sweeter  song  can  charm  the  ear. 
No  gladsome  music  ring  so  clear, 
No  thought  can  bring  us  half  such  cheer. 
As  Thou  my  GK)d,  my  Saviour  dear. 

Jesus !  of  penitents  the  stay, 
A  boimteous  hand  to  those  who  pray. 
To  those  who  seek,  the  one  sure  way — 
To  those  who  find,  ah !  who  can  say? 

^  Thifl  tnmalation  aims  at  copying  closely  the  form  of  the  original,  in  whidi  the 
four  lines  of  each  stanza  rhyme  with  one  another.  Those  who  wish  to  compare  it  with 
the  Latin,  or  with  some  other  English  Torsion,  shoald  remember  that  here  there  are 
only  eleren  stanzas,  whereas  the  hymn  contains  in  Daniers  collection  forty-eight,  in 
Hone's  twentj-one.  In  abridging  this  Jubiltu  de  Nomine  Jew,  compilers  of  prayer- 
books  haTe  selected  different  Terses.  Hence,  the  discrepancy  between  some  Sn^ish 
translations. 
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Jesus,  of  Tliee  our  hearts  ne'er  tire, 
Thou  fount  of  love,  thou  beacon-fire 
lighting  the  way  to  joys  far  higher 
Than  joys  of  earth,  than  earth's  desire. 

Of  what  avail  are  heart  and  brain  ? 
Both  pen  and  tongue  alike  are  vain : 
Let  those  who  love  and  know  explain 
The  peace  of  souls  where  Christ  doth  reign. 

With  Mary,  ere  'tis  light,  I'll  haste 

To  seek  where  He  is  laid  to  rest : 

With  love,  not  sight,  I'll  make  my  quest — 

The  search,  my  tears ;  the  tomb,  my  breast. 

Jesus !  those  tears  shall  flow  apace, 
My  sobs  shall  fill  thy  burial-place. 
As  prostrate  there  before  thy  face 
I  dasp  thy  feet  In  waim  embrace. 

Jesus !  thy  path  my  path  shall  be, 
I'll  have  no  other  guide  but  Thee ; 
One  grace  I'll  ask,  one  only  plea, 
The  grace  of  thy  society. 

Jesus,  Thou  strong,  victorious  King ! 
Thy  praise  should  have  a  martial  ring. 
Yet  harp  I  on  a  sweeter  string-^ 
'Tis  Love,  not  Victory,  I  sing. 

While  Thou  dost  deign  to  be  our  guest, 
We  know  the  right  and  love  the  best ; 
Earth's  joys  and  follies  lose  their  zest. 
When  love  for  Thee  inflames  the  breast. 

Bemain  with  us,  dear  Lord,  remain ! 
Thy  peaceful  light  can  render  *plain 
The  darkest  doubts  that  rack  the  brain — 
Can  soothe  all  sorrow,  ease  all  pain. 

Jesus,  vouchsafe  thy  aid  to  lend 
To  us,  whose  f alt'ring  footsteps  tend 
To  Thee  our  Qt)d,  to  Thee  our  Friend, 
To  Thee  our  glory  without  end.    Amen. 

St.  PatrieVa  College,  Thurlee. 
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ABOUT  VISITING  THE  POOR. 

BY  A  LADY. 

THEEE  is  one  reproacli  wliich.  has  been  bo  often  made  by  Protestants, 
and  occasionaUy  even  by  their  fellow-Catholics  against  the  Catho- 
lic ladies  of  Dublin,  that  it  may  be  useful  and  interesting  to  inqtiire,  in 
B.  very  brief  manner,  upon  what  grounds  the  reproach  is  founded  and 
in  how  far  it  is  justified.  It  is  a  sad  one,  and,  when  one  comes  to 
think  of  it,  a  strange  one,  to  be  made  in  a  city  like  Dublin  and  a 
•country  like  Ireland,  which  are,  we  may  confidently  assert,  renowned 
for  their  open-handed  and  ceaseless  generosity  and  chariiy.  It  is  this, 
in  plain  words,  that  Catholic  ladies,  imlike  their  Protestant  sisters,  do 
not  make  the  visiting  of  the  poor,  whether  in  their  own  houses,  or  in 
hospitals,  institutions  and  poorhouses,  we  will  not  say  the  business 
<(for  that  would  be  too  much),  but  at  least  a  business  of  their  lives. 
That  the  assertion  is  not  devoid  of  some  colouring  of  truth,  will  not, 
we  fancy,  take  much  trouble  to  prove,  at  least  if  visitors'  books  at  the 
various  charitable  institutions  of  Dublin  give  anything  like  a  fair 
record -of  the  facts.  Those  which  are  solely  Catholic  are,  for  the  most 
part,  under  the  care  of  one  or  other  of  the  religious  orders,  and,  as 
such,  do  not  come  within  the  scope  of  the  present  inquiry ;  for  of  these 
religious  is  verified  with  a  blessed  literalness  our  Lord's  saying :  *'The 
j)oor  ye  have  always  with  you,"  and  they  provide  for  the  objects  of  their 
x^harity  all  and  a  great  deal  more  than  all  that  could  be  done  by  occasional 
visits.  But  those  institutions  in  which  all  religions  are  indiscriminately 
received,  such  as  the  South  Dublin  Union,  the  City  of  Dublin  Hospital, 
the  Incurable  Hospital,  &c.  &c.,  may  be  mentioned  as  tests  of  whether 
in  this  matter  charity  takes  a  more  active  form  amongst  Catholics  or 
Protestants.  And  as  there  is  not  the  least  use  in  blinking  disagreeable  • 
iacts,  and  as,  moreover,  a  great  deal  of  good  may  result  from  the  truth 
being  fairly  acknowledged,  let  it  be  at  once  said,  that  for  one  Catholic 
lady  visiting  ait  such  institutions,  there  are,  on  an  average,  twenty 
Protestant.  This  is  true.  *  It  is  also  undeniably  a  piiy ;  tod  now  the 
question  is — ^why  should  it  be  so  ?  To  this  question  the  following 
answers  may  be  given : 

In  the  first  place,  our  Convents  draught  away  from  the  world  most 
of  those  whose  natiiral  disposition  and  piety  would,  had  they  remained 
a,t  home,  have  inclined  them  to  devote  at  least  part  of  ^eir  time  to  the 
j)oor.  In  the  second  place.  Catholics  have,  as  a  rule,  so  many  peremp- 
tory demands  on  their  purses,  that  but  little  money  remains  for  what 
may  be  called  the  luxury  of  diarity.  In  the  third  place,  young  Irish 
Oatholic  girls  are  not  brought  up  to  the  task,  which  is,  indeed,  often 
entirely  left  out  of  their  education,  and  they  have  neither  the  energy 
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nor  the  knowledge  to  undertake  it  for  themselves  when  theyliaye  reached 
an  age  to  do  so.  And  fourthly  and  lastly,  they  have  not,  or  at  least 
they  say  they  have  not,  time  to  undertake  it.* 

Now  to  answer  these  excuses  categorically.  The  first  has  some 
force,  for  it  is  true  that  many  actively  charitable  Protestant  ladies 
would,  were  they  Catholics,  enter  convents.  The  second,  likewise,  is 
to  a  certain  extent  true,  for,  undoubtedly,  Protestants  being  richer  and 
having  fewer  poor  of  their  own  to  look  after,  can  afford  a  larger  gene- 
rosiiy  than  we  can.  The  third  excuse,  if  true,  should  not  be  allowed 
to  remain  so,  and  the  fourth — ^well,  we  shall  look  into  the  fourth  pre- 
sently, and  see  how  far  it  is  tenable. 

But  to  return  to  the  first  for  a  moment,  viz.,  that  our  convents 
monopolise  so  much  of  our  active  charity,  let  us  see  whether  amongst 
our  good  people,  whose  virtue  does  not  quite  reach  to  the  standard  of 
<x)nventual  life,  there  might  not  be  foimd  some  who  could  easily,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  and  without  any  fuss  at  all,  go  weekly  or  daily  to 
some  hospital  or  poorhouse  ward,  and  there  sit  and  read,  or  chat,  and 
bring  some  ray  of  comfort,  some  cheering  influence,  some  (to  put  it  at 
the  very  lowest)  little  momentary  distraction  to  the  poor,  forlorn  creatures 
who  lie  there  from  morning  till  night,  with  perhaps  no  other  break  in 
their  long,  dreary  day  but  this  welcome  visit.  Indeed  there  are,  and 
not  a  few.  At  this  very  moment  in  Dublin  there  is  many  a  Catholic 
lady  who  is  wearily,  and  with  considerable  misgiving,  wondering  how 
she  will  get  through  the  tiresome  monotony  of  the  long  day  before 
her,  so  painfully  like  yesterday  as  it  is  sure  to  be,  while  within  a  mile 
of  her  there  are  sick  beds  by  the  dozen,  where  her  visit  would  be  hailed 
with  a  gratitude  and  eagerness  that  would  be  a  refreshing  surprise  to 
her  jaded  spirits,  while  to  their  occupants  her  opportune  presence 
would,  perhaps,  with  God's  help,  bring  the  very  sympathy  and  succour 
needed  to  enable  them  to  bear  with  patience  and  courage  the  dark 
*  moments  of  their  visitation. 

This  is  really  true— a  plain,  sober  fact,  and  we  cannot  help  think- 
ing that  amongst  some  of  us  a  mistaken  notion  exists,  which  is  the 
very  root  of  the  evil  under  discussion,  viz.,  that  to  visit  the  poor  is,  in 
the  first  place,  a  necessarily  odious  task,  dnd  in  the  second  place,  an 
extraordinary  work  of  supererogation.  True,  it  requires  an  exertion 
to  begin,  as  to  get  up  in  the  morning,  to  say  one's  prayers,  to  be  dvil 
to  some  welcome  visitor,  to  bear  with  unruffled  countenance  some  social 
rebuff,  nay,  even  to  order  dinner  every  morning  of  our  lives,  require* 

[*  Perhaps  another  reason  may  be  found  in  the  fact,  which  is,  we  belieye,  undoubted, 
that  Catholics,  while  contributing  to  a  great  many  charities  and  reb'gious  objects,  do 
not  often  giye  to  hospitals  and  similar  institutions  those  larger  sums  which  constitute 
the  donors  "  goTemors."  Hence,  they  have  not  that  active  part  in  the  appointment  of 
oflllcers  and  in  the  practical  management  of  these  institutions  which  would  give  to 
tbemselTet  and  their  familiet  a  sense  of  ownership  therein. — ^Ed.  L  M.] 
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an  exertion.  But  we  do  these  things  as  matters  of  course,  simplj 
because  they  are  the  right  things  to  do,  and  there  is  an  end  of  it.  But 
to  soften  the  hard  fate  of  the  poor,  and  of  the  sick  poor  above  all,  to 
prevent  them  feeling  themselves  ostracised  and  forgotten  just  because 
they  are  poor,  to  realise  ourselves,  and  to  make  them  realise,  that 
whatever  differences  may  exist  in  this  worj/i  between  them  and  us,  the 
very  same  heaven  is,  we  hope,  awaiting  us  both  in  the  next ;  surely 
this  is  the  right  thing  to  do  also,  and,  when  we  once  have  made  the 
experience  of  it,  by  no  means  such  a  disagreeable  and  distasteful  duty 
either.  No— this  we  boldly  assert — ^to  mix  now  and  then  at  least  with 
the  Irish  poor,  who,  so  far  as  manners  and  good  breeding  go,  are,  for 
the  most  part,  bom  gentlemen  and  ladies,  would  not  be  found  to  be 
half  so  disagreeable  and  wearisome  a  task  as  the  fulfilment  of  the 
monotonous  routine  of  our  social  duties  which,  without  a  murmur,  we 
accomplish  day  after  day.  And  though — to  come  to  the  second  excuse, 
viz.,  the  impossibility  of  meeting  every  demand,  and  of  perpetually 
opening  one's  purse — ^it  is  certainly  pleasanter  to  feel  one's  way  amongst 
the  poor  by  the  means  of  gifts,  let  it  be  remembered  that  a  very  little 
often  goes  a  long  way,  that  a  bunch  of  grapes  left  after  dinner,  a  few 
biscuits  or  oranges,  or  pictures,  or  newspapers,  or  books — ^in  short, 
one  or  other  of  our  own  discarded  luxuries,  will  suffice  to  break  the 
ice,  and  make  acquaintance  with  some  whose  friendship  may,  later  on, 
turn  out  to  be  not  only  most  precious  to  us  in  a  spiritual  way,  but  even 
interesting  and  entertaining  in  a  temporal  sense.  For  this  is  what  we 
would  insist  upon,  that  the  intelligence,  grace,  and  tact  to  be  found 
amongst  the  Irish  poor,  should  render  the  duty  of  visiting  them,  com- 
paratively speaking,  a  pleasant  one,  and  that,  had  we  no  future  reward 
or  blessing  to  hope  for  from  it,  the  widening  of  our  sympathies  which 
it  would  infallibly  cause,  the  eloquent  and  convincing  lessons  it  would 
teach  us  of  contentment  with  our  own  lots,  the  distraction  and  variety 
which  it  would  afford  us,  would  in  themselves  be  of  incalculable 
benefit. 

Let  us  not  be  misunderstood.  This  duty  is,  we  know,  performed, 
and  efficaciously  performed,  by  many  quiet  and  imobtrusive  workers 
belonging  to  St.  Yincent  de  Paul's  and  other  charitable  societies  of  the 
city ;  but  what  we  wish  to  remind  our  readers  of  is  this,  that  it  is  a 
work  which  might  be  participated  in  by  many  who,  because  they 
belong  to  a  world  and  a  society,  of  which  amusement,  pleasure,  and 
frivolity  are  the  principal  components,  should  not,  therefore,  consider 
themselves  debarred  from  the  high  privilege  which  they  would,  sooner 
or  later,  discover  it  to  be,  of  joining  their  more  fervent  and  more 
earnest  sisters  in  the  easy  task  of  visiting  the  poor. 

And  now  one  little  word  more  concerning  the  two  last  pleas  which 

were  put  forward  at  the  beginning  of  this  paper.    Catholic  mothers 

'  and  mistresses  of  families  may,  it  is  veiy  true,  amongst  their  multif ariooft 
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duties  and  anxieties,  have  neither  time  nor  strength  to  do  more  them- 
selves than  to  fulfil  the  appointed  task  of  each  day,  which  comes  to 
their  doors,  and  to  their  hands,  and  which  it  is  their  dear  business  not 
to  neglect  for  out-of-door  calls,  whatever  they  may  be.  But  surely 
they  might,  at  least,  bring  up  their  young  and  strong  daughters  to  fill 
the  gap  which  they  cannot  fill  themselves,  and  to  draw  down  a  blessing 
ux>on  their  homes  by  active  ministration  amongst  the  poor.  They 
might  remind  them  that,  just  as  important  as  a  finished  education,  or 
the  acquirement  of  accomplishments,  or,  later  on,  the  achievement  of 
ball-room  successes  and  triumphs,  is  a  real,  practical,  intelligent,  and 
tender  charity  towards  those  whom  Providence  has  placed  in  a  lower 
social  scale  than  themselves.  We  say  intelligent  charity,  because  to  be 
TeaUy  charitable  it  is  not  enough  to  give,  so  far  as  our  means  will  per- 
mit. Ah!  no.  Something  more  than  this  is  necessary.  We  must  try  to 
f eel,  know,  and  realise  that  sorrow,  suffering,  and  poverty  are  real  things, 
not  mere  names,  and  to  do  this  before  our  own  time  has  come  to  ex- 
perience them — ^to  prevent,  we  might  almost  say,  Good's  visitation  on 
ourselves,  to  believe,  while  we  are  still  young,  strong,  healthy,  and 
prosperous,  that  life  means  something  more  than  a  mere  race  after 
pleasure  and  evanescent  triimiphs.  Surely,  nothing  can  teach  us  this 
half  so  well  as  actual  contact  with  the  suffering  poor,  the  actual  spec- 
tacle of  their  patient  endurance,  the  mysterioxisness  of  their  vivid  faith 
and  marvellous  submission  to  the  will  of  God. 

And  then  as  to  time.  But  this  is  hardly  a  serious  excuse.  Now-a- 
days,  with  our  awakened  intellects,  our  precocious  youth,  our  ever- 
eraving  and  excited  fancies,  the  question  is  rather,  how  to  pass  away 
our  time  than  how  to  economise  it.  In  most  households  there  are  at 
least  one  or  two  unoccupied  or  scantily  employed  lives ;  in  most  lives 
there  are  at  least  some  spare  hours.  How  to  employ  them,  and^  in 
some  cases,  how  to  fritter  them  away,  is  the  trouble  of  the  day.  Some 
have  eagerly  turned  to  education  and  culture  as  a  refuge  from  the 
shallow  trivialties  of  their  daily  lives,  and  in  attempting  to  fill  up  the 
many  gaps  which  they  find  that  their  schoolroom  curriculum  has  left, 
they  have  discovered  a  sensible  and  satisfying  means  of  emplo3dng 
their  spare  time.  Others  again — ^but  these  are  necessarily  few— possess 
an  accomplishment  in  which  they  really  excel,  and  in  the  cultivation 
of  which,  and  the  incense  which  it  may  procure  them,  have  the  satis- 
faction of  feeling  that  the  gifts  with  which  they  are  favoured  are  bear- 
ing their  due  fruits,  and  receiving  their  just  meed  of  appreciation. 
But  even  supposing  that  the  pursuit  of  knowledge,  or  the  excelling  in 
any  particular  accomplishment  were,  in  itself,  a  sufficient  satisfaction 
for  a  Christian  mind  and  heart,  how  few,  how  miserably  few,  could 
ever  hope  to  attain — ^we  will  not  say  happiness — ^but  even  contentment, 
and  solid  peace  by  those  means.  In  the  first  place,  a  genuine  love  of 
knowledge  for  its  own  sake  is,  we  fear,  a  rare  quality  to  be  found 
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amongst  women,  for  wliicli  thej  are  not,  perhaps,  so  much  to  be 
blamed,  when  we  consider  the  low  standard  of  education  which  passeB 
muster  in  society  at  present ;  and  in  the  second  place,  to  excel  in  any- 
thing— ^in  music,  painting,  wood-carving,  even  in  needlework— demands 
an  energy,  a  determination,  a  preparation,  to  say  nothing  of  the  actual 
talents  and  ability  which  most  of  the  young  ladies  of  our  acquaintance 
do  not,  we  may  safely  say,  possess.  The  majority  of  women  will  not 
work  unless  they  are  forced  to  it,  and  excellence  in  any  single  branch 
of  art,  science,  or  culture  is,  as  everybody  knows,  rarely,  very  rarely,  to 
be  found  amongst  amateurs  of  either  sex.  Men  of  average,  or  even  in- 
ferior abilities  are,  however,  as  a  rule,  forced  to  work  for  their  bread, 
or,  failing  everything  else,  to  seek  their  fortunes  in  foreign  lands. 
The  young  men  of  a  family  are  not  compelled  by  custom  and  social  laws 
to  X3ling  to  the  paternal  roof-tree  year  after  year,  as  their  sisters  are,  in 
impotent  and,  too  often,  idle,  discontented  waiting  on  the  chances  which 
fate  may  have  in  store  for  them.  It  is  to  these  we  would  address  our- 
selves. The  sure,  infallible  means  not  to  be  discontented  and  unhappy 
is,  to  find  employment  for  one's  time,  not  mere  perfunctoiy  employ- 
ment, such  as  the  careless,  indifferent  prosecution  of  some  third  or 
fourth  rate  accomplishment,  but  an  employment  which  will  satisfy  and 
interest  both  heart  and  mind.  To  visit  the  poor,  to  know  them,  to  feel 
for  them,  to  succour  them,  to  be  one  with  them  at  least  in  sympa4hy 
and  compassion,  will  surely  be  found  to  be  such  a  means,  one  perliape 
amongst  others,  but  certainly  not  the  least  important,  not  the  least 
satisfying,  not  the  least  intelligent,  and  even,  we  wiU  repeat  over  and 
over  again,  not  the  least  easy  or  least  delightful.  At  all  events,  let  ua 
make  the  trial  of  it.  Whatever  we  are,  or  may  be,  we  may  be  kind, 
considerate,  thoughtful,  charitable  not  only  in  our  families,  but  let  us 
say  it  boldly,  with  greater  ease,  sometimes  out  of  them.  One  field 
need  not,  and  certainly  should  not,  interfere  with  the  other.  Let  us,  if 
we  can,  in  a  small  way  at  least,  make  the  trial  in  the  humble  field  of 
the  poor,  of  those  who  are  lying,  within  a  mile  or  two  of  our  own  doors,, 
on  beds  of  suffering,  which  are  many  of  them  the  beds  of  dying  saints^ 
or  of  those  whose  only  home  is  the  dreaiy  ward  of  the  workhouse. 

We  wiU  not  dwell  here  on  a  future  reward ;  on  those  words  of  St, 
James  which  say,  that,  ''Beligion  pure  and  undefiled  before  God  and 
the  Father  is  this :  to  visit  the  fatherless  and  widows  in  their  tribula- 
tion, and  to  keep  one's  self  unspotted  from  this  world ;"  nor  on  the 
mysterious  significance  of  that  call  which  we  all  hope  to  hear  on  a 
future  day,  "  Come,  ye  blessed  of  my  Father,  possess  you  the  kingdom 
prepared  for  you  from  the  foundation  of  the  world :  for  I  was  hungry 
and  you  gave  me  to  eat,  I  was  thirsty  and  you  gave  me  to  drink ;  I 
was  a  stranger  and  you  took  me  in :  naked  and  you  covered  me :  sick 
and  you  visited  me :  I  was  in  prison  and  you  came  to  me."  Here  we 
will  only  speak  of  the  actual  present  reward,  the  pure  satisfaction,  the 
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enlarged  sympathies,  the  greater  contentment,  the  generous  sacrifice,. 
the  allaying  of  that  vague  but  real  craving  for  an  unknown  good 
which  exists  in  all  noble  souls.  At  least  let  us  try  this  simple  means,, 
and  leave  the  results  to  God. 


SAINT  BRIGID. 


*1I  f"n)  dewy  pastures  girdled  with  blue  air, 
ilL     Where  ruddy  kine  the  limpid  waters  drink, 
Through  violet-purpled  woods  of  green  Kildare, 

'Neath  rainbow  skies,  by  tinkling  rivulet's  brink, 
0  Brigid,  yoimg,  thy  tender,  snow-white  feet 

In  days  of  old  on  breezy  moms  and  eves 
Wandered  through  labyrinths  of  sun  and  shade, 
Thy  face  so  innocent-sweet 

Shining  with  love  that  neither  joys  nor  grieves 
Save  as  the  angels,  meek  and  holy  maid ! 

With  white  fire  in  thy  hand  that  burned  no  man 

But  cleansed  and  warmed  where'er  its  ray  might  fall, 
Nor  ever  wasted  low  nor  needed  fan. 

Thou  walk'dst  at  eve  among  the  oak-trees  tall. 
There  thou  didst  chant  thy  vespers  while  each  star 

Grew  brighter  listening  through  the  leafy  screian. 
Then  ceased  the  song-bird  all  his  love-notes  soft. 
His  music  near  or  far. 

Hushing  his  passion  'mid  the  sombre  green 
To  let  thy  peaceful  whispers  float  aloft. 

And  still  from  heavenly  choirs  thou  steal'st  by  night 

To  tell  sweet  Av^s  in  the  woods  unseen. 
To  tend  the  shrine-lamps  with  thy  flambeau  white 

And  set  thy  tender  footprints  in  the  green. 
Thus  sing  our  birds  with  holy  note  and  pure 

As  though  the  loves  of  angels  were  their  theme  \ 
Thus  bum  to  throbbing  flame  our  sacred  fires 
With  heats  that  still  endure ; 

Thence  hath  our  daffodil  its  golden  gleam, 
Erom  thy  dear  mindfulness  that  never  tires ! 

R.M. 
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I.  Emmanuel:  a  Boole  of  JEucharistic  Verses,    By  the  Eev.  Matthew 

Russell,  S.  J.  (Dublin :  M.  H.  Gill  &  Son.  1878.) 
Those  who  are  aware  of  the  very  dose  connection — if  it  can  be  called 
'Only  a  very  close  connection — ^which  subsists  between  the  author  of  this 
volume  and  the  usual  writer  of  these  book-notices,  may  be  surpmed 
io  see  it  mentioned  in  this  place.  But  it  will  be  quite  easy  to  bestow 
on  these  "Eucharistic  Verses"  the  very  considerable  service  of  this 
announcement  without  committing  ourselves  to  any  opinion  whatsoever 
:about  their  literaiy  or  other  merits  or  demerits.  Indeed,  if  any  heed 
is  to  be  paid  to  a  remark  of  Sainte  Beuve's,  when  criticising  Madame 
^wetchine's  writings — "  d^s  que  la  pri^re  commence,  la  critique  expire" 
^-even  critics  less  fettered  than  the  present  writer  will  find  their 
^*  occupation  gone,"  as  far  as  this  little  tome  is  concerned;  for  it  hardly 
does  anything  but  pray  from  beginning  to  end.  Every  poem  contained 
in  it  might  be  read  on  one's  knees  before  the  altar.  As  far,  therefore, 
as  the  holiness  of  his  theme  is  concerned,  the  author  of  ''  Emmanuel" 
lias  striven  to  earn  his  slmre  in  what  Dr.  Johnson  proposed  as  an 
•epitaph  for  Pamell : — 

"  Qui  sacerdos  et  poeta 

Utramque  partem  ita  impleyit, 

Ut  neque  saoerdoti  suaritas  poete. 

Nee  poeta  saoerdotis  sanctitas  deeaset." 

Not,  indeed,  that  either  priest  or  poet  should  accept  the  division  of 
labour  suggested  by  Briseaux : — 

"  Au  prdtre  d'enseigner  les  choses  immortelles — 
Poete,  ton  deToir  est  de  les  rendre  belles." 
*'  To  teach  the  eternal  truths,  be  this  the  priest's  grand  dutj — 
O  poet!  be  it  thine  to  manifest  their  beauty." 

Surely  priests  ought  in  so  far  to  strive  to  be  poets  as  to  feel  in- 
iensely,  and  bring  others  to  feel,  the  divine  beauty  of  the  Christian 
"faith,  and  of  eveiy  custom  and  ordinance  of  the  Christian  Church — 
making,  like  David,  '*  God's  justifications  the  subject  of  their  song  in 
the  days  of  their  pilgrimage"  (Ps.  118)  and 

"  Plying  their  daily  task  with  busier  feet 
Because  their  secret  souls  a  holy  strain  repeat."*^ 

H.  Reliques  of  John  K.  Casey  ("Z^").     Collected  and  edited,  with  a 

Biographical  and  Critical  Introduction,  by  Owen  Eoe,  Author  of 

**  Hours  with  Irish  Poets."     (Dublin :  Richard  Pigott.     1878.) 

John  Keegan  Casey  was  bom  on  the  22nd  of  August,  1846,  at  Mount 

Dalton,  eight  miles  from  Mullingar.    He  began  so  early  to  write 

»  Keble*s  "  Christian  Year,"— Hymn  for  \be  Feast  of  St  Matthew. 
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verses,  and  lie  printed  so  many  of  them  in  The  Nation  and  other  Irish 
newspapers,  that  before  his  twentieth  year  he  published  by  subscrip- 
tion, with  considerable  success,  a  collection  of  his  poems  under  the 
title  of  **  A  Wreath  of  Shamrocks,"  of  which  the  Saturday  JR&view  re- 
marked that,  "  with  all  its  taint  of  treason  it  was  not  an  unpleasant 
little  work."  After  the  Fenian  Eising,  in  March,  1867,  the  young  poet 
was  confined  for  some  months  in  Mountjoy  Prison  in  Dublin ;  but  he 
was  released  without  being  brought  to  trial.  He  then  married,  wrote 
prose  and  verse,  and  delivered  lectures,  broke  down  in  health,  and, 
after  ralljdng  once  or  twice,  died  on  St.  Patrick's  Day,  1870. 

The  gentleman  who  has  collected  these  **  Eeliques"  has  discharged 
his  duties  as  editor  with  much  zeal ;  but  he  would,  we  think,  have 
exercised  a  wiser  discretion  in  making  a  selection  rather  than  giving 
us  everything.  But  this  is  a  mistake  committed  by  poet's  themselves 
when  they  are  their  own  editors. 

The  collection  is  divided  into  Patriotic,  Legendary,  Amatory,  and 
Miscellaneous  Poems.  Most  of  those  in  the  first  division  deserve  the 
second  even  better  than  the  first  of  the  two  epithets  applied  by  Moore 
to  Dr.  Drennan's  famous  song.  If  we  could  give  specimens,  our  choice 
would  rather  fall  on  the  nulder  lyrics.  Mr.  Casey  is,  we  think,  seen 
at  his  best  in  such  poems  as  the  very  pathetic  baUad  of  the  penal  days, 
which  borrows  its  name,  but  nothing  else,  from  Banim's  "  Soggarth 
Aroon."  Very  graceful,  too,  and  more  carefully  finished  than  most  of 
these  compositions,  are  the  stanzas  entitled,  *' The  Work  of  a  Life," 
addressed  to  the  Rev.  C.  P.  Meehan  on  the  completion  of  his  great 
monograph,  *'  The  Flight  of  the  Earls." 

ni.  Bible  History,  comprising  the  most  remarJcaUe  events  of  the  Old  and 
the  New  Testaments,    By  the  Eev.  Joseph  Eeeve.     New  Edition. 
Revised  and  edited,  with  copious  notes,  by  the  Eev.  W.  J.  Walsh, 
D.D.,  Professor  of  Theology,    St.  Patrick's   College,  Maynooth. 
(Dublin :  M.  H.  GiU  &  Son.     1878.) 
The  statement  which  we  have  just  transcribed  from  the  title-page 
before  us,  namely,  that  this  book  has  been  revised  by  Dr.  Walsh  and 
enriched  by  him,  with  copious  notes,  will  be  for  many  of  our  readers 
quite  enough  to  convince  them  of  the  special  excellence  and  accuracy 
of  this  new  edition  of  a  standard  work.    A  further  recommendation  of 
the  most  cogent  kind  may  be  found  in  the  letters  which  the  publishers 
have  received  from  the  four  archbishops  and  from  fifteen  of  the  bishops 
of  Ireland,  thanking  them  and  the  learned  editor  for  what  is  substan- 
tially a  new  and  most  useful  work. 

rV.  The  True  Love  of  God.    By  the  Rev.  James  A.  Malttjs,  O.S.D. 

(London :  Bums  &  Gates.     1878.) 
This  pious  little  book  consists  of  very  brief  and  very  devout  prayers^ 
chiefly  aiming  at  increasing  in  the  soul  the  true  love  of  God.    It  haa 
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the  approval  of  Oardinal  Maiming,  and  is  dedicated  by  permission  to 
the  Bishop  of  Birmingham. 

Another  still  smaller  book  of  piety  is  "Ye  Lytel  Bote  for  Ye 
Maryemonth,"  which  reached  us  too  late  to  be  recommended  in  time 
for  the  Month  of  Meiiy.  In  spite  of  the  archaic  spelling  of  the  title,  it 
is  only  a  new  "Mois  de  Marie"  written  in  plain  English  by  a  former 
'*  Prefect  of  the  Sodality"  at  Stonyhurst,  with  special  reference  to  the 
old  English  shrines  of  the  Blessed  Virgin. 

V.  Questions  and  Objections  concerning  Catholic  Doctrine  and  Practices: 
Answered  by  John  Joseph  Lynch,  Archbishop  of  Toronto.  (Dublin : 
M.  H.  GKU  &  Son.     1878.) 

This  compendious  Catechism  of  Controversy  is  admirably  conceived 
and  executed  by  an  American  prelate  who,  during  a  missionary  career 
of  thirty  years  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  Lake  Ontario,  has  had  great 
experience  in  dealing  with  the  inquiries  of  well-disposed  Protestants, 
and  who,  as  he  tells  us,  has  "put  the  questions  and  objections  con- 
cerning the  Catholic  Church,  as  nearly  as  he  could  recollect,  in  the 
very  words  used  by  his  Protestant  interrogators."  Many  Catholics 
will  find  this  sixpenny  tract  very  useful  for  their  own  instruction  as 
well  as  for  the  information  of  any  candid  and  sincere  inquirers  they 
may  meet  with. 

VI.  The  Irish  School  Magazine  and  Junior  Teachers^  Assistant,  April, 
1878.     (Dublin:  4  Ormond-quay.) 

This  periodical  publication  has  reached  its  sixteenth  Monthly  Part,  and 
has,  no.  doubt,  been  of  service  to  the  very  important  and  very  deserving 
dtiss  whom  it  addresses.  The  conductors  ought,  we  think,  to  aim  at 
infusing  more  originality  and  more  also  of  an  Irish  spirit  into  the 
literary  portion  of  their  pages,  and  at  making  young  Irish  teachers 
take  a  personal  interest  in  the  Magazine. 

VH.  27ie  Precious  Pearl  of  Hope  in  the  Mercy  of  God,  Translated  from 
the  Italian  by  K.  G.,  with  a  Preface  by  Father  Gallwey,  S.J. 
(London:  Bums  &  Gates.     1878.) 

Among  the  books  which  Father  Gallwey  mentions  in  his  preface  as 
helping  to  keep  alive  holy  hope  in  our  hearts,  he  has  not  named  his 
own  beautiful  discourses  against  despondency  which  have  been  pub- 
lished under  the  title  of  **  The  Angelus  Bell."  The  present  treatise 
contains  solid  theological  **  answers  to  certain  difficulties  which  are 
a  hindrance  to  hope,"  difficulties  drawn  chiefly  from  texts  of  scripture 
and  sayings  of  the  saints  which  have  been  wrongly  used  to  excite  terror 
and  discouragement.  These  are  discussed  with  fiQness,  and  in  an 
exact,  methodical,  satisfying  way,  with  no  vague  declamation.  At  the 
foot  of  almost  every  page  are  given,  with  full  references,  the  passages 
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cited  from  the  Sacred  Scriptures  and  the  works  of  the  saints  and  other 
holy  writers. 

VJLLL.  Practieal  JEKnU  on  the  JEdueation  of  the  Sons  of  Gentlemen.    By  an 

Edito^toii.  (London:  Bums  &  Oates.) 
These  *' Hints"  are  not,  we  think,  nearly  so  "practical"  as  the 
"  Educator"  intended  them  to  be.  Acquainted  as  he  is  wilh  the  nature 
of  the  discussion  to  which  he  here  contributes  his  quota,  it  was  his 
duty  to  bring  out  more  clearly  what  he  confesses  as  an  afterthought  in 
his  preface  and  in  one  other  passage  that  **  every  one  of  these  remarks 
applies  as  well  to  the  universities  and  great  public  schools  as  to  the 
Catholic  Colleges."  A  great  deal  of  the  pamphlet  seems  to  be  written 
in  quite  a  different  spirit.  It  is  certain  that  many  who  have  been 
viciously  and  incorrigibly  dull  and  idle  as  schoolboys  may,  when  some 
such  crisis  arrives  as  a  competitive  examination — with  the  prizes  of  life 
before  them  or  else  starvation  and  disgrace — display  their  latent  powers 
Tinder  the  care  of  a  "  grinder"  or  "  educator."  But  Mr.  Feeder,  RA., 
ought  not  forthwith  to  denounce  as  "  radically  bad  and  corrupt"  the 
system  of  education  of  which  his  two  or  three  pupils  had  previously 
been  the  **  victims"  at  the  celebrated  Dash  College. 

IX.  A  Spiritual  Bouquet  to  the  Heart  ofJeem;  or,  the  Little  Month  of  the 

Sacred  SeaH,  A.M.B.  G,  (Dublin :  M.  H.  Gill  &  Son.  1878.) 
We  are  delighted  that  this  little  book  has  fallen  under  our  notice  just 
in  time  to  say  a  word  for  it  here  which  may  procure  for  it  the  oppor- 
tunity of  speaking  to  many  hearts  during  the  ensuing  month.  The 
original,  published  by  a  French  Jesuit  in  1870,  has  gone  already 
through  twenty-one  editions.  An  Irish  Carmelite  has  here  given  us  a 
very  pleasing  translation,  adding  two  or  three  very  devout  and  effective 
pages  of  his  own.  Those  who  use  this  little  book  day  by  day  during 
the  month  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  or  in  any  other  way  at  any  other  time, 
cannot  but  have  many  a  pious  thought  suggested  to  their  minds  and 
many  a  pious  feeling  excited  in  their  hearts. 


PIGEONHOLE  PAEAGEAPHS. 

IN  the  first  sentence  of  an  unwritten  set  of  Notes  it  is  dangerous  to 
speak  of  them  as  a  series ;  for  many  a  proposed  series  has  ended 
with  (or  before)  the  publication  of  the  first  number  thereof.  Human 
undertakings  are  often  begun  and  not  completed — ^like  a  certain  Pery 
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Square  wMch,  after  the  lapse  of  half  a  century,  consists  still  of  only 
half  a  side.  The  present  writer  is,  however,  profoundly  convinced 
that  to  give  any  undertaking  a  chance  of  being  completed,  one  of  the 
first  steps  is  to  begin  it ;  and  therefore  he  begins  this  series  of  Pigeon- 
hole Paragraphs.  They  have  had  a  narrow  escape  from  being  classed 
under  the  general  heading  of  Pigeonhole  Pie.  If  you  consult  your 
dictionary,  you  will  find  that  a  pigeonhole,  besides  being  the  opening 
to  the  nest  of  a  pigeon,  is  also  one  of  a  number  of  small  openings  in  a 
case  or  box-frame  for  the  storing  of  papers,  letters,  &c.  And  again 
you  will  find  that  **pie"  not  only  means  a  crust  of  baked  flour  with 
something  under  it,  such  as  apples,  but,  moreover,  it  is  a  printer's  term 
for  a  confused  mass  of  type.  Now  the  editorial  sanctimi  contains  an 
alphabetically  pigeonholed  receptacle  like  that  described  above,  and 
out  of  divers  scraps  that  have  accimiulated  therein  and  elsewhere  it  is 
proposed  to  make  from  time  to  time  a  pie  with  (I  trust)  something  in  it. 

#    % 

Paragraphs  are  in  fashion  at  present.  Those  divisions  of  written 
composition  which  group  together  a  set  of  sentences  bearing  on  one 
branch  of  a  subject,  and  at  the  end  of  which  the  writer,  by  beginning 
afresh  from  the  margin,  indicates  that  that  branch  of  the  subject  is 
supposed  to  be  finished — these  short  sections  of  a  chapter  or  subdi- 
visions of  a  section  arenow-a-days  frequently  treated  as  separate  entities, 
and  articles  are  begun  and  ended  in  a  single  paragraph.  Witness  the 
**  Occasional  Notes"  in  the  Pall  Mall,  the  '*  Topics  of  the  Week"  in 
the  Spectator,  the  fry  of  subleaders  which  follow  in  the  wake  of  the 
leading  whales  in  the  Freeman,  and  those  long  columns  of  personal 
paragraphs  which  **  Atlas"  bears  on  his  shoulders  in  the  World— ^ 
heavy  burden,  to  which  in  the  good  old  times  a  blackthorn  stick  or  a 
stout  cane  would  have  been  added  occasionally.  A  clever  writer*  in 
Fraser,  probably  its  Irish  editor  who  once  sang  such  a  genial  *'  adieu 
to  Ballyshannon  and  the  winding  shores  of  Erne,"  being  a  little  vexed 
at  sundry  criticisms  in  the  Spectator,  said :  **  Suppose  we  were  to  retort 
by  saying  that  those  snipt  paragraphs  which  occupy  the  first  pages  of 
the  Spectator  hold  out  to  the  eye  the  promise  of  brevity,  pregnant  or 
pointed,  but  are  in  reality  only  discontinuous  dullness,  small  beer 
served  in  liqueur-glasses."  Even  so — the  other  might  have  rejoined, 
but  did  not — dullness  in  paragraphs  is  not  so  bad  as  long  dissertations 
of  dullness ;  and,  if  I  must  take  poison,  I  prefer  it  in  homoeopathic 
doses.  And  so  people  take  kindly  to  paragraphs.  Articles,  well 
reasoned  out  "Nvith  a  beginning,  middle,  and  end — ^readers  have  been 
known  to  fall  asleep  over  these,  but  not  over  a  more  paragraph.  -^ 
tecrei  tP  ennuyer  est  cehi  de  tout  dire,     **I  fancy,"  said  Dr.  Johnson, 

*^  His  own  "  Itj  Leayes*'  are  the  best  current  specimen  of  the  sort  of  parsgraphical 
^tojpo^rk2a  under  discussion. 
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^'  that  mankind  may  come  in  time  to  write  all  aphoristically,  except  in 
narrative — grow  weary  of  preparation,  and  connexion,  and  illustration, 
and  all  those  arts  by  which  a  big  book  is  made.  K  a  man  is  to  wait 
till  he  weaves  anecdotes  into  a  system,  we  may  be  long  in  getting 
them  and  get  but  few  in  comparison  of  what  we  might  get." 

#    # 

St.  Peter  exhorted  Christian  women,  converts  to  the  faith,  so  to 
live,  "  that  if  the  husbands  of  any  believe  not  the  word,  they  may  be 
won  without  the  word,  by  the  conversation  [that  is,  the  conduct  and 
manner  of  life]  of  the  wives,  considering  your  chaste  conversation 
with  fear"  (1  J^et,  iii.  2).  This  holy  awe  was  inspired  by  St.  Cecilia 
to  her  heathen  husband  and  his  brother,  who  could  not  but  exclaim : 
*'  Christ  must  indeed  be  true  Qt)d,  since  He  has  chosen  for  Himself 
jsuch  a  handmaid."  St.  Monica  inspired  her  husband,  Patricius,  with 
a  similar  fear,  which  brought  him  at  last  to  the  faith.  There  are 
many  such  examples  recorded  in  saints'  lives  and  renewed  in  the 
experience  of  our  own  days. 

But  the  most  beautiful  commentary  we  know  of  upon  St.  Peter's 
words  has  been  written  by  Lord  Byron,  and  that,  too,  quite  uncon- 
scioxisly.  The  lines  occur  in  a  book  so  generally  shunned  by  Catholics 
that  they  will  be  new  to  most.  Moore  has  described  the  poem  in  ques- 
tion as  "  the  most  powerful  and,  in  many  respects,  painful  display  of 
the  versatility  of  genius  that  has  ever  been  left  for  succeeding  ages  to 
wonder  at  and  deplore."  The  strangest,  though  by  no  means  most 
deplorable  instance  of  Byron's  versatility  occurs  near  the  end  of  the 
poem  in  the  fifteenth  cemto.  The  noble  poet  has  been  describing  at 
great  length,  and  with  more  sarcasm  than  wit,  the  company  gathered 
at  an  English  noblemem's  mansion,  when  all  at  once  his  tone  changes, 
and  he  speaks  of  a  yoimg  Catholic  orphan  whom  he  calls  Aurora 
Eaby.     The  lines  are  as  follows : — 

"  Early  in  years,  and  yet  more  infantine 
In  figure,  she  had  something  of  sublime 
In  eyes  which  sadly  shone,  as  seraph's  shine. 
All  youth — but  with  an  aspect  beyond  time ; 
Badiant  and  graye,  as  pitying  man's  decline ; 
Mournful — but  mournful  of  another's  crime. 
She  looked  as  if  she  sat  by  Eden's  door, 
And  grieyed  for  those  who  could  return  no  more. 

"  She  was  a  Catholic,  too,  sincere,  austere, 
As  far  as  her  own  gentle  heart  allow'd ; 
And  deem'd  that  fallen  worship  far  more  dear 
Perhaps  because  'twas  fallen ;  her  sires  were  proud 
Of  deeds  and  days  when  they  had  fill'd  the  ear 
Of  nations,  and  had  neyer  bent  or  bow'd 
To  noyel  power ;  and  as  she  was  the  last,  • 
She  held  their  old  faith  and  old  feelings  fast 
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**  She  gazed  upon  a  world  she  scarcely  knew 
As  seeking  not  to  know  it ;  silent,  lone, 
As  grows  a  flower,  thus  quietly  she  grew 
And  kept  her  heart  serene  within  its  zone. 
There  was  awe  in  the  homage  which  she  drew. 
Her  spirit  seemed  as  seated  on  a  throne 
Apart  from  the  surrounding  world,  and  strong 
In  its  own  strength — most  strange  in  one  so  young.'** 

Can  any  one  doubt  that  tliis  beautiful  picture  was  drawn  from  life? 
Byron  must  have  met  a  young  Catholic  lady  who  neither  thought  it 
necessary  to  conceal  her  religion,  nor  to  apologise  for  it  by  fast  talk 
and  worldly  manners.  She  was  a  contrast  to  all  around  her,  and  the 
result  was,  not  sneers  or  contempt,  but  respectful  admiration.  "  Con- 
sidering your  chaste  conversation  with  fear,"  said  St.  Peter.     "There 

was  awe  in  the  homage  which  she  drew,"  says  Lord  Byron. 

♦  # 

The  preceding  paragraph  I  owe  to  a  friend  to  whom  I  owe  much, 
but  so  much  less  than  I  should  like  to  owe,  that,  in  a  spirit  of  revenge, 
I  will  put  into  print  a  little  scrap  which  the  writer  has  probably  long 
ago  forgotten : 

*'  *  Giye  me  a  resting-point  beyond  Earth's  sphere, 
And  from  its  place  Earth's  mighty  bulk  I'll  rear.' 
What  Archimedes  asked  to  thee  is  given, 
O  Christian  priest,  to  lift  the  world  to  heayen. 
That  spot  unearthly  is  God's  altar-stone : 
Place  there  thy  lever — men  thy  power  will  own." 

Probably  my  friend  has  never  come  across  a  somewhat  similar 
application  of  the  old  story  made  by  Father  Lacordaire  in  one  of  his 
sermons  at  Notre  Dame.  **  Archimedes  asked  but  a  lever  and  a 
fulcrum  to  move  the  world ;  but  in  his  time  this  lever  and  this  ful- 
cnmi  were  unknown.  They  are  known  now :  faith  is  the  lever,  and 
the  point  of  support  is  the  Heart  of  Jesus." 

#  # 

The  Saturday  Review  is  not  generally  classed  among  ascetic  authors. 
It  may  be  useful  to  have  the  judgment  of  the  world  on  the  world's 
amusements.  The  Saturday  Revieio  of  April  14,  1877,  in  a  notice  of 
MissYonge's  ''Womankind,"  says  that  she  **  most  justly"  objects  to 
the  rink  on  the  ground  that  '*  it  is  too  often  attended  with  circum- 
stances not  favourable  to  a  quiet,  modest  tone  among  the  girls  who 
amuse  themselves  in  very  mixed  company  and  in  an  unguarded  manner, 
making  themselves  a  public  spectacle,  with  no  host  or  hostess,  no  one 
of  authority  to  select  the  company  or  act  as  a  check,  no  one  to  be 
accountable." 

«    # 
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An  engagement  was  given  last  month  tliat  the  answer  to  the 
Gharades  at  page  288  should  be  furnished  in  these  Pigeonhole  Para- 
graphs. How  many  have  already  cracked  the  nuts  for  themselves  ? 
The  third  of  the  charades  is,  perhaps,  more  ingenious  than  ingenuous: 
for  could  any  one  guess  it  witiiout  being  warned  that  the  three  things 
described  are  words  similar  in  sound  to  the  three  letters  composing 
the  "whole,"  which  is  in  fact  lit,  cleverly  adumbrated  by  descriptions 
of  heCy  eyey  and  tea  f  How  skilful  is  the  reference  to  the  eye  of  reason 
and  the  eye  of  faith;  and  was  the  prosaic  process  of  **  wetting  the  tea" 
ever  described  more  poetically?  BooJccase  is  the  subject  of  the  first 
charade,  smd  pleasure  of  the  second.  Old  P^re  Gury,  who  dearly  loved 
a  joke,  would  have  relished  the  allusion  to  his  favourite  "cases  of 
conscience." 

In  the  next  pigeonhole  I  find  three  little  fancies  by  the  author  of 
the  foregoing  charades.  He  thus  translates  a  certain  wayside  inscrip- 
tion to  be  met  with  somewhere  in  Italy : — 

**  Di  chi  mi  fido,  guardami,  Dio  I 
Di  chi  non  mi  fido,  mi  guardero  io." 

**  From  him  I  truat  protect  me,  gradouB  Lord ! 
From  him  I  trust  not  I  mjself  will  guard." 

And  here  is  the  rosemary's  pretty  little  autobiography : — 

**  M7  first  adonis  the  earth, 
My  second  graces  heaven : 
I  sh^  around  the  cottage  hearth 
The  perfumed  breath  of  Eren.*' 

Finally,  the  poet  treats  the  word  libel  as  if  made  up  of  lie  and  hell, 
and  then  makes  it  give  this  oracular  account  of  itself : — 

"  My  second  from  my  first  has  art  to  borrow 

A  joyless  jubilee,  a  tearless  sorrow. 

The  two  connected  form  a  sordid  thing 

That  stings  the  statesman,  patriot,  and  king : 

Beneath  its  fangs  perish  the  good  and  wise, 

And  Christian  charity  decays  and  dies."  ^ 
*  « 
Moliere  read  his  comedies  over  to  his  cook,  and  any  joke  which 
proved  unintelligible  to  her  he  tried  to  make  plainer  and  more 
umnistakable.  The  foregoing  has  had  the  advantage  of  being 
submitted  to  a  very  stupid  person  who  was  not  quite  sure  how  a  hell 
borrows  from  a  lie  *  *  its  joyless  jubilee,  its  tearless  sorrow."  But  he  was 
quite  satisfied  when  informed  that  the  bell's  falsehood  consists  in 
"  playing  a  merry  peal  for  a  wedding,  or  tolling  for  a  funeral,  for 
hire  and  without  experiencing  the  emotion  of  joy  or  sorrow*  Its 
jubilee  is  false  and  joyless ;  its  funeral  toll  is  hollow,  and  without  grief." 
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To  the  second  of  the  two  words  used  in  the  preceding  charade  our 
6j)hynx  adds  the  second  of  the  vowels  and  produces  the  f ollowiDg : — 

'^Mj  firsi  is  sordid,  mean,  and  base, 
A  shame,  a  scandal,  a  disgrace,  * 

A  tangled  web  of  fraud  and  Tice, 
Of  weakness  born  and  cowardice. 
Hence,  ayaunt  i  come  not  so  nigh 
My  seconds  artless  purity ; 
Sully  not  with  poisoned  breath 
Her  innocence  and  spotless  faitb, 
Nor  stain  with  falsehood  and  dishonour 
The  graces  nature  pours  upon  her. 
8he  comes,  she  comes:  her  golden  hair 
Wreathed  with  flowers.  Beware,  beware. 
Ye  who  meet  the  glad  simrise 
Of  those  tender,  flashing  eyes. 
Eyes  so  fervid,  deep,  and  true, 
Eyes  to  be  wooed,  and  eyes  to  woo. 

My  first  so  mean,  my  next  so  sweet. 

In  a  portentous  union  meet. 

And.  strange  to  say,  produce  a  whole 

Which  as  my  first  is  false  and  foul. 

Preys  on  the  great,  the  good,  the  wise. 

My  second  dares  to  sacrifice, 

Till  scorned  by  man,  and  banned  by  heaven, 

It  dies  unpitied,  unforgiven. 

A  critic  has  found  fault  with  another  of  our  poets  for  saying  at 
page  251  of  our  May  Number  that  *'  all  was  peace  on  lone  Geth- 
semane,"  while  in  the  same  breath  she  spoke  of  the  night-birds  assail- 
ing the  holy  silence.  It  chances  that  this  objection  occurred  to  the 
present  writer  also ;  and  the  poet's  answer  is  worth  the  space  it  will 
occupy : — 

**  My  reason  for  mixing  up  *  night  birds'  and  *  peace'  is  that  to  my 
sense  of  external  things  a  monotonous,  occasional  sound  does  not  dis- 
turb, but  rather  deepens  the  feeling  of  peace  and  quiet,  as  the  beating 
of  the  rain  outside  increases  the  feeling  of  tranquillity  within.  There 
is  a  stream  across  our  lawn  here,  and  to  me  it  makes  the  silence  of 
night  more  silent.  A  corncrake  or  any  monotonous  song-bird  has  the 
same  effect.     Are  you  satisfied  with  this  reason  ?" 

**  Sum  decidedly,"  as  the  disguised  cleric  in  a  foreign  railway 
carriage  replied  to  the  question,  ''  Esne  sacerdos?" 

The  **  Pery  Square  "  mentioned  in  the  first  of  these  paragraphs 
derives  its  name  from  that  Lord  Pery  whose  correspondence  with 
Burke,  Grattan,  and  other  distinguished  men  was  for  the  first  time 
published  by  Lord   Emly  in   the    April  number  of  this  Magazine. 
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The  brief  biographical  note  appended  thereto  contains  some  mistakes, 
for  which  Lord  Emly  is  not  responsible,  and  which  Mr.  Healy 
Thompson  has  been  so  good  as  to  point  out  to  me.  '*  Lord  Pery's 
name  was  Edmond  Sexten,  not  Edmund  Sexton,  and  his  second 
daughter  (Frances)  married  Nicolson  (not  Nicholas)  Calvert,  of 
Hunsdon  in  Hertfordshire,  not  Herefordshire.  This  is  the  same 
Hunsdon  House,  near  Ware,  which  required  an  historical  celebrity 
in  the  Tudor  reigns.  You  will  perceive  that  I  speak  from  personal 
knowledge  when  I  say  that  my  wife  is  a  daughter  of  the  said 
Nicolson  Calvert  and  consequently  grand-daughter  of  Lord  Pery.  His 
portrait  is  looking  down  upon  me  as  I  write.  "When  we  thought  of 
giving  his  name  to  our  house  here,  we  were  warned  that  people  would 
call  it  Peery  and  write  it  Perry :  all  which  has  come  true.  You  are 
right  as  to  the  pronunciation," — namely,  in  making  "Pery"  rhyme 
with  cherry^  and  not  with  cheery. 

Dr.  Newman  recently  addressed  to  Mr.  Heneage  Bering  a  letter 
of  consolation  on  the  death  of  his  wife,  Lady  Chatterton,  from  which 
the  following  is  an  extract : — 

*'  There  are  wounds  of  the  spirit  which  never  close  and  are  intended  in  God's 
mercy  to  bring  us  nearer  to  Him  and  to  prevent  us  leaving  Him  by  their  perpetuity. 
Such  wounds,  then,  may  ahnost  be  taken  as  a  pledge,  or  at  least  as  a  ground  for 
bumble  trust,  that  God  will  give  us  the  great  gift  of  perseverance  to  the  end.  As  she 
has  now  passed  the  awful  stream  which  we  all  have  to  ford  and  is  safe,  so,  in  the  fact 
of  having  been  taken  from  you,  she  seems  to  give  you  an  intimation  that  you  are  to 
pass  it  safely  also,  when  your  time  comee,  and  are  to  meet  her  again  then  for  ever. 
Your  losing  her  here  is  thus  the  condition  of  your  meeting  her  hereafter.  This  is  how 
I  comfort  myself  in  my  own  great  bereavement.  I  lost  last  year  my  dearest  friend 
unexpectedly.  1  never  had  so  great  a  loss.  He  had  been  my  life,  under  God,  for 
thirty-two  years.  I  don't  expect  the  wound  will  ever  heal.  From  my  heart  I  bless 
Gt)d  and  would  not  have  it  otherwise,  for  I  am  sure  that  the  bereavement  is  one  of 
those  Divine  Providences  necessary  for  my  attaining  that  heavenly  rest  which  he, 
through  God*8  mercy,  has  already  secured.  So  cheer  up  and  try  to  do  God's  will  in 
all  things  according  to  the  day,  as  I  pray  to  be  able  to  do  myself." 

A  reader,  who  was  amused  with  the  schoolhoy  blunders  recorded 
in  one  of  Mr.  Isaac  Tuxton's  papers  on  Wit,  has  sent  us  from  the  other 
side  of  the  world  some  authentic  ones  to  match:  such  as  a  girl  arguing 
that  pride  was  a  substantive  noun  because  **  she  could  Bee  it  in  the 
wag  of  Mary  Turley's  skirts,"  and  another  (a  denizen  of  a  garrison 
town),  who  in  a  catechism  class  gave  as  the  definition  of  an  Indulgence, 
*'  lave  to  have  your  wife  in  the  barracks." 
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ON  THE  STAGES  OF  A  TEMPTATION. 

BY  THE  PKE8ENT  WBITEE. 

THE  present  writer  knows  next  to  notliing  about  the  plulosophical 
doctrine  of  continuity  'or  conservation  of  force ;  but  be  feels 
profoundly  impressed  witb  the  moral  continuity  between  the  various 
series  of  feelings  and  actions  that  make  up  our  lives,  and  with  the 
influence  which  our  employment  of  each  passing  moment  may  exercise 
on  many  other  moments  of  our  lives  here,  and  so  upon  our  everlasting 
lot  hereafter,  for  good  as  well  as  for  evil ;  but  the  title  of  this  paper 
shows  that  the  writer  is  going  to  dwell  rather  on  the  darker  aspects 
of  the  subject.  The  subject  has  been  borne  in  upon  his  mind  while 
reading  a  book  which,  though  chiefly  concerned  about  children,  and 
intended  for  the  pleasure  and  profit  of  children,  may  be  read  with 
some  interest  and  edification  by  children  of  a  larger  growth.  "  A 
York  and  a  Lancaster  Eose" — that  is  its  name,  not  a  ver^  happy 
name,  perhaps,  for  it  portends  something  of  a  misty,  historical  flavour, 
whereas  these  two  Roses  are  very  bright  and  good  young  people  of  that 
name  flourishing  at  the  present  day.  It  is  written  by  Miss  A.  Keaiy, 
whose  "Castle  Daly,'*  and  "  Oldbury,"  have  been  before*  commended 
to  our  readers  with  warm  approval  of  their  general  spirit  and  their 
style.  The  present  is  a  slighter  and  more  childish  work ;  but  the 
feeling  that  runs  through  all  is  such  as  to  incline  one  to  apply  to  this 
conscientious  Protestant  writer  the  often  quoted  words  (why  quoted  in 
Latin?)  of  King  Agesilaus  to  the  Persian  General,  Phamabazus: 
**  Talis  c6m  sis,  utinam  [nostra]  esses." 

It  is  neither  the  white  nor  the  red  Eose  that  has  suggested  the 
idea  of  writing  this  little  essay  on  the  progress  of  a  temptation,  but 
something  which  happens,  in  the  course  of  the  story,  to  Eose  Ingram's 
sister,  Florence.  She  is  the  most  disagreeable  of  the  characters,  and 
inclined  to  be  black  and  discontented.  While  giving  way  to  an 
attack  of  crossness,  **  she  thought  it  was  only  the  comfort  of  one 
afternoon  her  discontent  was  robbing  her  of,  and  did  not  know  how 
many  other  temptations  this  one,  yielded  to,  would  bring  in  its  train." 
And  so,  in  our  temptations,  we  say,  *'  only  the  loss  of  one  evening's 
study,  only  the  loss  of  one  morning's  prayer ! "  Yes,  but  think,  with 
terror,  of  all  the  mornings  and  evenings  that  may  be  lost  or  worse 
than  lost  if  you  let  yourself  sink  into  a  distaste  for  study  and  a  disuse 
of  prayer.  The  one  morning  or  evening  does  not  stand  alone.  How- 
ever, it  will  be  better  to  resei've  our  wider  moral  applications  and 


♦  Irish  Mokthlt,  toI.  iii.,  p.  650. 
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deivelopments  for  the  end — ^which  arrangement  lias  the  advantage  of 
making  it  x>088ible  that  we  may  never  reach  those  applications  and 
developments  at  all. 

like  many  other  people  in  dark,  sidlen,  unhappy  moods,  poor 
Florence  wants  to  fling  herself  into  some  pleasure  that  may  lift  her, 
for  the  moment  at  least,  out  of  the  heavy,  monotonous  dulness.  This 
is  the  rationale  of  drunkenness  (before  it  becomes  chronic,  for  then  it 
ceases  to  have  any  rationale  at  all,  being  a  mere  brutish,  irrational 
custom,  and  foul  disease).  This,  too,  is  the  rationale  of  worse  sins  than 
drunkenness — ^f  or  there  are  worse.  The  tempting  pleasure  came  to  her 
in  the.  shape  of  a  book,  not  vile  or  disreputable,  but  which  was,  at  any 
rate,  not  fit  reading  for  a  little  girl  like  her.  It  was  in  a  bookcase  in 
which  the  children  were  supposed  never  to  rummage.  One  day,  long 
before  this  time,  Florence  had  been  told  to  **  put  the  bookcase  tidy," 
and  in  restoring  one  of  the  volumes  to  its  place,  she  had  taken  a 
peep  at  a  sentence  or  two  on  the  second  page.  It  seemed  im  be  some- 
thing very  interesting  about  a  clever  little  girl,  called  Jane  Eyre,  who, 
like  herself,  was  not  a  particular  favourite  with  any  one.  Florence 
had  often  wondered  how  the  story  went  on.  Well,  she  contrived  to 
get  this  book  secretly.  At  first  she  intended  only  to  turn  over  a  few 
pa'i^s  and  find  out  enough  to  take  the  edge  off  her  curiosity,  so  that 
the  temptation  might  never  come  upon  her  again.  Ah !  that  is  the 
devil's  prescription  for  curing  a  temptation — ^to  yield  to  it,  at  least  in 
part,  and  have  done  with  it.  But  thus  the  devil  lures  us  on  and  on ; 
and  so  it  was  with  Florence — every  new  page  she  turned  over  sug- 
gested a  new  curiosity  that  must  be  satisfied.  She  is  called  away,  and 
then  the  good  spirit  gets  an  opportimity  of  suggesting  to  her  to  go  and 
teU  her  whole  fault  to  her  mother,  and  get  the  book  put  out  of  her  way. 
But  the  bad  spirit  argued  j?^'  contra  that,  if  she  told,  she  would  have  to 
promise  not  to  touch  it  again,  and  she  wanted  so  much  to  know  how  the 
story  goes  on  when  the  girl  grows  up.  "  One  more  look  at  the  book  before 
I  tell !"  Here  we  have  witness  borne  by  a  conscientious  thoughtful 
Protestant  to  the  blessed  potency  of  confession,  even  unsacramental, 
in  strengthening  the  will  against  relapse.  Our  young  friend  did  not 
adopt  this  means  of  securing  her  half-hearted  resolve,  but,  while 
pretending  to  learn  her  lessons  and  **  do  her  practising,"  she  was 
going  over  and  over  every  incident  of  the  story,  as  far  as  she  had 
read,  and  wondering  about  the  end.  "  She  did  not  say  in  so  m/iny 
words  that  she  would  look  out  for  opportimities  of  repeating  her 
disobedience  before  she  confessed  it ;  but  she  dwelt  on  the  pleasure 
she  had  had,  and  prepared  herself  to  find  the  next  temptation  over- 
whelming when  it  came."  I  fear  that  this  last  stroke  paints  to 
the  life  the  attitude  of  many  a  one  under  the  spell  of  temptations 
much  more  dreadful  than  there  is  here  question  of.  And  in  more 
serious   temptations  also  there  are  parallels  for  that  state  of  mind 
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whicli  this  writer  goes  on  to  attribute  to  oxir  little  friend,  Florence 
Ingram:  how,  at  her  next  opportunity,  "she  read  on  and  on, 
sometimes  growing  really  absorbed,  but  oftenest  feeling,  all  through 
the  reading,  an  uneasy  sense  of  discomfort  and  a  gnawing  anxiety 
that  took  all  zest  from  the  pleasure  and  made  it  so  nearly  pain  that  it 
was  wonderful  she  continued  to  impose  it  on  herseK." 

The  child  is  again  interrupted,  again  sleeps  upon  it,  and  wakes  up 
to  a  new  day,  and  has  a  new  chance  to  set  the  matter  all  right.    But 
no :  "  once  in  the  room  by  herseK,  with  the  book  in  her  hand,  it 
seemed  impossible  not  to  go  further.     She  opened  at  the  place  where 
she  had  left  off  last  night,  and  stood  for  nearly  half  an  hour^ming 
page  after  page,  while  hardly  acknowledging  to  herself  that  she  was 
reading.      At  last,   coming  to   a  point  of  absorbing  interest,  she 
abandoned  all  pretence  of  intending  to  leave  off  in  a  minute,  and 
seating  herself  on  the  table,  made  up  her  mind  to  hurry  on  to  the  end 
and  set  her  curiosity  at  rest.      It  seemed  a  very  bad  thing  to  do,  yet 
somehow  or  other  she  went  on.      There  remained  only  five  chapters 
to  the  end  of  the  book.      Florence  said  to  herself  it  would  be  best, 
surely,  to  finish  it  and  get  the  wonder  about  the  end  fairly  out  of  her 
head,  so  that  she  might  forget  the  whole  matter  and  make  up  for  one 
act  of  disobedience  by  scrupulous  attention  in  the  future.    She  hurried 
on,  therefore,  turning  over  the  leaves  breathlessly,  but  all  enjoyment 
was  over.  *  *  *    When  she  had  turned  the  last  leaf  and  read  the  last 
sentence,  a  terrible  feeling  of  disenchantment  and  flatness  came.    The 
latter  half  of  the  book  had  really  been  beyond  her  comprehension,  and 
now  that  there  was  nothing  more  to  come,  she  wondered  how  she  could 
have  cared  to  read  it,  burdening  herself  with  so  much  remorse  for 
such  a  short-lived,  doubtful  pleasure." 

Ah !  yes — ^just  so.  **  A  terrible  feeling  of  disenchantment  and  flat- 
ness" comes  after  most  temptations  when  yielded  to,  and  we  wonder 
how  such  a  thing  ever  had  power  over  us. 

I  cannot  go  on  to  tell  of  the  consequences  which  followed  from 
Florence's  false  step.  Very  serious  consequences,  but  very  naturally 
managed ;  and  Florence  turns  out  far  better  than  you  might  expect. 

Now  is  there  not  a  great  deal  of  similarity  between  the  different 
stages  of  this  child's  temptation  and  those  to  which  we  have  been 
exposed,  and  probably  have  often  yielded  in  small  things  or  in  great  ? 
The  true  wisdom  is  to  turn  resolutely  and  instantly  from  every  small 
suggestion  of  what  is  evil  or  less  good — of  whatever  tends  to  take  us 
away  from  the  thing  that  God  will  at  any  given  moment  be  pleased  to 
see  us  engaged  in.  We  must  not  parley  with  tlie  tempter,  no  matter 
what  form  he  takes ;  we  must  not  dally,  or  loiter,  or  give  any  heed  to 
his  overtures.  "  What  harm  in  turning  these  leaves  for  a  moment?" 
Not  much,  perhaps;  but  the  smallness  of  the  matter  makes  your 
obedience  to  the  slightest  of  Grod's  behests,  seen  only  by  Him,  very 
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pleasmg  in  bis  sight.  Besides,  would  it  only  be  for  a  moment  ?  Have 
you  not  often  said  so,  and  moment  after  moment  passed,  and  you  failed 
to  give  yourseK  to  that  particular  tbing  wbicb  was  at  tbat  moment 
wanted  from  you  by  God's  will,  announcing  itself  to  you  by  the  routine 
of  your  daily  duties  or  in  some  otber  way  ?  The  blessed  security,  the 
wise  policy  wbicb  we  can  never  possibly  come  to  regret — as  we  may 
and  must  come  to  regret  tbe  otber  loose,  immortified,  immanly, 
scrambling  manner  of  acting — ^tbe  only  wise  and  blessed  security  is  to 
give  ourselves,  heart  and  soul,  at  each  moment  to  that  thing  at  which 
we  should  be  glad  to  be  foimd  employing  our  last  moment  if  at  that 
moment  God  were  to  send  his  last  messenger  for  us,  as  He  may  send 
him  atmny  moment. 

Let  us  double  back  on  some  of  the  points  already  hinted  at :  for 
instance,  that  phase  of  temptation,  "It  is  as  well  to  have  it  over  at 
once."  This  may  occur  with  reference  to  things  which  are  not  quite 
sins  and  about  which  one  can  talk  more  freely.  Persons  have  been 
beset  ere  now,  during  a  time  of  serious  study,  by  some  vivid  thought 
on  a  subject  on  which  (let  us  say)  they  were  preparing  to  write  an 
essay  or  a  set  of  verses.  The  weak-faieed,  flabby  policy  which  we 
are  denouncing  would  have  such  a  one  get  this  vivid  thought  out  of 
his  way  by  putting  it  down  on  paper.  This  fritters  away  time,  and 
tends  to  form  a  loose,  irresolute  character.  The  more  conscientious 
student  will  say :  "  No,  this  time  is  set  apart  for  something  else — ^that 
distraction  would  take  up  far  more  than  the  minute  or  two  which  it 
pretends  to  be  content  with — if  it  comes  back  at  the  proper  time,  well 
and  good,  but  at  the  present  moment  God  wishes  me  to  be  at  some- 
thing else,  and  to  that  ^mething  else  I  will  try  and  give  myself  with 
all  my  mind." 

But,  above  all,  where  there  is  question  of  sin,  we  must  spurn  that 
suggestion  of  the  tempter :  **  Better  give  in  at  once,  as  you  must  very 
soon."  No,  no !  every  moment  of  struggle  strengthens  you  for  future 
combats,  and  in  itself  is  a  merit  gained  which  can  never  be  lost  finally, 
except  for  the  soul  that  is  lost  for  ever.  God  is  looking  on.  Clamor 
w«M  ad  Te  veniat  I  Heaven  takes  more  interest  in  such  a  struggle  than 
in  all  the  "  Fifteen  Decisive  Battles  of  the  World,"  if  those  also  did 
not  mightily  concern  the  fate  of  many  souls.  Fight  to  the  death,  then, 
or  fight  to  victory,  for  in  this  combat  death  is  for  him  only  who  yields. 
Bo  not  parley  with  the  individual  temptation,  but  rather  rise  high 
above  it  and  cling  to  the  dear,  strengthening  truths  of  God.  Perse- 
vere !  The  sailors  mutinied  against  Columbus  when  within  three  days* 
sail  of  an  undiscovered  world ;  but  Columbus  persevered.  Persevere  ! 
God  who  is  helping  you  may  intervene  with  more  powerful  grace,  may 
rebuke  the  winds,  and  after  the  storm  there  may  come  a  great  calm. 
When  this,  indeed,  has  through  the  divine  mercy  come  to  pass,  let  us 
not  perish  in  the  moment  of  victory.    Let  not  tiie  vanquished  temp- 
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tation  treat  us  like  tlie  pretended  corpse  that  rose  from  the  battlefield 
and  stabbed  its  enemy  while  he  was  stripping  the  slain.  Let  us  rather 
imitate  a  certain  virgin  anchorite,  of  whom  holy  writers  tell  us  that 
when  she  had  successfully  resisted  some  other  temptation,  the  evil  one 
wished  to  lead  her  into  pride.  **  Sara,  Sara,  thou  hast  conquered 
me."  **  No,  thou  foul  demon,  I  have  not  conquered  thee,  but  Christ 
my  Lord  has  conquered  thee." 


EVENING. 

BY  ALICE  E8M0KDE. 

THE  pure,  fresh  morning  passed  out  long  ago, 
And  long  since,  too,  the  fervid  noon  went  by ; 
Lo !  there  the  shadows  streak  the  evening  sky, 
And  once  eve  comes,  night  follows  fast,  you  know, 
And  then  no  man  may  till,  or  reap,  or  sow, 
But  through  long  darkness  all  in  sleep  will  lie. 
Oh !  pray  for  me.    Your  words  will  reach  on  high, 
Where  word  or  prayer  of  mine  might  never  go. 
The  paths  I  chose  led  but  through  trackless  sands, 
Through  barren  wastes  from  earth  to  sky  above, 
Where  never  fruit  would  grow  for  toiling  hands. 
Ah  me ! — whatever  in  my  life  was  fair, 
Or  good,  or  true,  I  owe  it  to  your  love : 
And  now,  I  hope  for  heaven  through  your  prayer. 
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POWDEELY'S  MILL 

A  TALK. 
BY  ROSA  MTJLHOLLAKD, 

AUTHOB   OF  "HKSTKE'S  HISTORY,**  "THB  WICKED  WOODS  OF  TOBEREF.VIi,**  ETC. 

CHAPTEE  I. 

TWO   HONEST  LOVERS. 

POWDERLY'S  Mill  stood  on  the  banks  of  a  river  whicli  is  broad 
and  deep  at  many  parts,  and  winds  through  a  pretty  country,  by 
cotn-fields  and  gardens,  orchards  and  bits  of  woodland ;  here  and  there 
a  mill  in  the  way,  with  its  wheel  floundering  in  foam,  or  a  bridge 
carrying  the  high-road  on  its  shoulders.  The  mill  was  old,  but  not 
dilapidated,  and  the  green-  gray  crust  of  age  upon  its  walls  contrasted 
pleasantly  with  the  dark-red  of  the  dwelling-house  under  their  shadow. 
The  pile-  lay  close  to  the  river,  only  the  path  and  some  wooden  steps 
dividing  the  doorway  of  the  dwelling-house  from  the  water.  On  a 
summer's  evening,  when  Pansy,  the  miller's  daughter,  took  her  knitting 
down  the  old  brown  steps  to  sit  in  the  sunset,  with  the  wheel  splashing 
beside  her  and  foaming  the  water  at  her  feet ;  when  the  river  took  to 
its  bosom  the  shadows  of  the  mill,  and  became  a  dusky  mirror  reflect- 
ing gray  old  roofs,  gables  with  ruddy  peaks,  and  the  gold-tipped  foliage 
of  the  orchard  trees ;  when  the  sun  floated  fires  along  the  stream,  and 
the  shadows  caught  and  quenched  them;  then  one  of  the  prettiest 
l>ietures  in  England  was  to  be  seen  at  Powderly's  Mill. 

Rog^r  Endright  was  the  son  of  a  dead  friend  of  old  Jacob  Powderly'e, 
and  was  useful  to  the  miller,  who  had  not  been  always  kind  to  him. 
Had  it  not  been  for  little  Pansy,  Roger  never  had  stood  in  the  mill ; 
but  at  the  time  this  story  opens,  his  coming  was  a  thing  of  the  past. 
He  came  now  between  Jacob  Powderly  and  the  heavy  end  of  the  toil : 
and  the  old  man  knew  his  value,  though  he  did  not  care  to  tell  him  so. 
And  Pansy  also  knew  his  value ;  but  she  thought  she  would  like  to 
tell  him  so,  if  ever  he  cared  to  know. 

Jacob  had  come  to  this  country  a  stranger  about  twenty  years 
before,  and  had  bought  the  mill  and  a  farm,  and  married  a  pretty  wife. 
No  one  knew  much  of  his  life  before  the  time  of  his  coming,  for  he 
was  shy  and  self-absorbed,  and  did  not  like  to  be  questioned.  Neigh- 
bours did  not  love  him  much :  he  spoke  better  English  than  they,  and 
kept  himself  at  a  distance  from  them.  During  his  twenty  years  at  the 
mill  he  had  scarcely  made  .a  friend ;  even  his  wife's  relations  were  not 
familiar  in  his  house.  After  a  few  married  years,  the  wife  had  died, 
leaving  a  child  who  grew  up  to  his  knee,  his  elbow,  and  past  his 
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Bhoulder,  and  turned  into  a  woman  before  the  miller  thought  of  it 
She  was  the  only  creature  who  cared  for  him,  there  was  no  stint  in  her 
love,  and  the  father's  pride  in  her  was  monstrous ;  or  at  least  the  people 
said  so.  He  had  taught  her  to  speak  English  and  to  behave  like  a  lady, 
and,  of  course,  he  would  dower  her  well,  and  look  high  for  a  match  for 
her.  *  *  Pansy ' '  her  mother  had  called  her,  and  somehow  the  name  suited 
her.  There  were  soft,  violet  tinges  about  her  liquid,  dark  eyes,  and 
exquisite  dusky  tints  warming  her  pale,  olive  cheeks,  and  there  was  a 
shade  of  naive  sentiment  mixed  up  with  the  glow  of  her  nature.  The 
rose  would  have  seemed  too  gaudy  for  her,  and  the  lily  all  too  pale.  She 
was  soft,  and  dark,  and  bloomy,  and  gay  when  the  sim  was  shining. 
And  up  to  the  time  that  my  story  opens  she  had  always  stood  in  the  sun. 

There  was  a  big,  blooming  garden  which  lay  behind  the  dwelling- 
house,  extending  along  by  the  river.  A  huge  bank  of  acacia-trees  shut 
it  off  from  a  meadow  at  the  lower  end,  and  a  long  hedge  of  sweet-brier 
fenced  it  in  from  the  common  road.  Bees  found  their  honey  in  it, 
and  sweet-peas  and  cabbage-roses,  honeysuckles,  and  gilly-flowers 
flaunted  above  the  strawberry-beds,  and  made  the  air  spicy  and  sweet. 
On  a  certain  May-eve  after  sunset.  Pansy  was  busy  in  the  garden  pre- 
l)aring  supper  imder  the  acacia-trees.  She  had  already  spread  the 
table,  and  was  flitting  and  diving  behind  bushes  and  into  flower-beds 
(as  the  swallows  and  butterflies  had  been  doing  all  the  day),  when  a 
girl  came  down  the  road  and  stopped  and  looked  over  the  hedge. 

'*  So  Eoger  Endiight  is  not  going  with  you  to-morrow?" 

"Isn't  he,  Joan?"  said  Pansy. 

"  He's  going  with  William  Lily  to  propose  for  Susan  Gmy.  To 
think  that  you  should  not  know!" 

Pansy  picked  a  caterpillar  out  of  a  rose  and  laid  it  tenderly  on 
the  grass. 

** Saucy  little  animal!"  she  said,  "you  must  learn  to  be  content 
with  cabbages  for  your  supper."  Then  she  looked  up  at  the  new-comer. 
"RogerEndright  will  tell  of  his  marriage  whenhe  wishes  people  to  know," 
she  said.     "  In  the  meantime,  I  don't  see  why  we  need  talk  about  it." 

Joan  laughed  and  tossed  her  head.  "  Oh,  as  for  that,  I'm  no 
more  of  a  gossip  than  my  neighbours,"  she  said  j  "  though  I'm  not  so 
sly  as  some.  But  people  were  saying  that  you  had  a  liking  for  Roger 
yourseK ;  and  I  thought  you  might  like  to  know.     GFood-night !" 

And  away  she  walked,  leaving  Pansy  standing  transfixed,  her  eyes 
flashing  fire,  and  the  nosegay  she  had  been  making  timibled  on  its 
fair  face  at  her  feet.  People  were  "saying  that  she  liked  him.  The 
girl  dropped  her  arms  by  her  side,  and  stood  gazing  in  the  grass  as  if 
some  wondrous  thing  therein  had  caught  her  eye. 

"  Roger  going  to  be  married ! — and  I — ^I  thought — Oh,  me  I  the 
people  are  right ! — ^the  people  ard  right !" 

She  raised  her  eyes,  with  a  wild  look  at  nothing,  which  showed 
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her,  however,  the  figure  of  Roger  Endright  striding  rapidly  towards 
the  Bweet-brier  hedges.  Her  lips,  her  hands  fluttered  with  anguish 
and  uncertainty.  She  turned  to  fly ;  but  turned  again,  and  faced  her 
difficulty,  pouncing  on  the  tumbled  nosegay,  and  shaking  from  it  a 
shower  of  dew  and  petals. 

Eoger  came  into  the  garden.  He  was  a  broad-shouldered,  largo 
man,  with  a  brave,  honest  look  about  him,  wide,  diirk  eyes  set  in  a 
great  deal  of  shadow,  carrying  a  spark  of  living  fire  down  in  their 
depths — fire  sometimes  fed  with  earnestness,  and  quite  as  often  with 
mirth ;  for  though  a  man  built  up  for  labour,  there  was  not  a  pleasanter 
holiday-maker  in  the  coimtry. 

"Is  anything  the  matter?"  he  asked  of  Pansy,  anxiously.  "  You 
look  as  pale — as  pale  as " 

**  A  flour  bag?"  said  Pansy. 

"I  was  going  to  say  something  else,"  said  Roger,  smiling;  "but 
what  have  you  been  doing  to  yourself?" 

Pansy  looked  up  in  his  face,  and  suddenly  thought  that  she  had 
been  rather  too  hasty  in  believing  Joan's  news. 

"I  havebeen  making  you  a  nosegay  to  take  out  with  you  to-morrow." 

A  glow  of  delight  sprang  into  the  miller's  sun-burnt  face. 

"Not  for  yourself;  men  ill-treat  flowers,  crush  them  to  death  in 
their  strong  hands,  or  leave  them  without  water — or  something.  You 
must  give  them  to  a  woman — ^the  woman  you  love  the  best." 

"Must  I?"  said  Roger,  turning  a  little  pale. 

Pansy  glanced  at  him  again,  and  thought  that  Joan's  news  was 
true.     A  little  gleam  of  anguish  shot  into  her  eyes  and  out  again. 

"  Yes,"  she  said,  tossing  the  flowers  from  side  to  side  critically. 
"I  know  where  you  are  going  to-morrow.  Joan  has  just  been  telling 
me.   You  shall  take  the  flowers  with  you  and  give  them  to  Susan  Gray . ' ' 

Roger  started.  "  I  thought  you  said  to  the  woman  I  love  the  best," 
he  said,  trembling :  and  Pansy  began  to  shake  at  her  own  boldness. 

"  Of  course  I  did,"  she  said. 

"  Give  them  to  me,"  he  said,  and  took  the  nosegay  out  of  her  hand. 
He  held  it  in  his  own,  looked  at  it,  and  kissed  it,  and  then  suddenly 
put  it  back  into  Pansy's  Angers. 

The  girl  retreated  a  step  or  two,  and  her  head  drooped,  and  a  blush 
flew  over  her  face  and  neck ;  then  her  mood  changed,  and  the  nosegay, 
with  Roger's  kiss,  went  whizzing  over  the  currant-bushes. 

The  young  man  flushed,  and  knit  his  brows  in  pain.  "Is  this  jest 
or  earnest  ?"  he  asked. 

"Jest,"  saM  Pansy,  gaily.  "I  meant  them  for  Susan  Gray,  and 
you  thought  I  had  a  fancy  for  them  myself.  But  it  wasn't  a  very 
pretty  one ;  I'll  easily  make  you  a  better." 

"I  don't  want  any  more,"  said  Roger,  turning  away  half  angrily,  half 
sadly.    *  *  I  have  already  done  your  bidding,  and  you  have  had  your  jest." 
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**  Eoger !"  said  Pansy,  following  him,  "  what  about  Susan  Gray?" 

**  There  is  nothing  about  Susan  Gray  that  I  know  of,  except  that 
William  lily  is  going  to  ask  her  to  marry  him  to-morrow.  I  don't 
think  he'll  be  refused,  for  it's  a  very  old  love  affair.  He  asked  me  to 
go  with  him,  but  I  thought  I  was — engaged  to^some  one  else." 

Pansy  uttered  a  little  cry,  and  clasped  her  hands.  ''  Oh,  that's  the 
story,  is  it  ?     Oh,  that  sly,  ill-natured  Joan !" 

**  What  have  you  heard.  Pansy?"  said  Eoger,  drawing  nearer. 

"  Oh,  nothing,  nothing.     It  don't  make  any  matter." 

"  Let  it  alone,  then ;  for  I  have  something  to  say  that  makes  a  deal 
of  matter.  I  love  you  better  than  my  life.  Pansy,  and  between  hoping 
and  fearing  my  heart's  pretty  well  worn  out.  I  want  you  to  be  my 
wife.  I  want  you  very  badly.  If  you  think  you'd  rather  not,  why 
say  it  out  at  once — ^but  I'll  never  ask  another." 

Pansy  did  not  say  it  out,  but  stood  with  her  head  turned  away, 
plucking  at  the  heart  of  her  favourite  hollyhock. 

**I  know  there's  rich  farmers  will  tell  you  the  same  thing,"  said 
Boger.  **  I  haven't  an  acre  of  land,  but  I've  a  bigger  heart  than  most 
of  them;  and  I've  loved  you  these  seven  long  years,  since  the  day  when 
I  came  to  here,  a  footsore  traveller,  begging  your  father's  help  for  the 
son  of  his  old  friend.  You  were  a  small  bit  of  a  girl,  Pansy,  and  you 
took  the  stick  out  of  my  hand,  and  gave  me  a  seat  at  your  fireside. 
You  bathed  my  blistered  feet,  and  gave  me  cakes  and  milk ;  and  you 
never  stopped  from  coaxing  him  till  your  father  gave  me  a  trial.  And 
now  he's  breaking  down.  Pansy,  and  I'm  able  to  work  the  mill." 

''Yes,  Roger,  you  work  the  mill  bravely." 

**  And  I  mean  to  go  on  working  it,  as  long  as  your  father  wants 
me — ^whether  you  love  me  or  not.     Only  in  case  you  can't " 

"  It's  not  a  possible  case,  Roger." 

"  You  mean  to  say  that  you  love  me,  Pansy  ?  It's  a  terrible  matter 
to  me." 

**  I  mean  that  I  dearly  love  you ;  and  this  is  the  happiest  moment 
of  my  life." 

'*  Oh,  my  dear !  my  love !" 

"  Don't,  Roger,  please !  The  old  donkey  in  the  meadow  is  laughing 
at  us!" 

The  daylight  went,  and  the  moonlight  came  with  a  flush  of  greenish 
glory.  The  lovers  walked  the  garden-paths  and  talked  about  future 
difficulties. 

**  Father  will  be  dreadfully  angry,"  said  Pansy.  **  We  must  pre- 
pare for  that ;  but  you  keep  on  wanting  me,  and  never  fear  you'll  get 
me!" 

**  I'll  not  break  down  at  wanting,"  said  Roger ;  **  but  it's  like  bees 
stinging  one  all  over — the  thought  of  my  own  poverty  and  Jacob 
Powderly's  wealth." 
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"Between  ourselves,"  said  Pansy,  ** I  don't  think  tlie  wealth  is 
much.  Haven't  yon  noticed  that  father's  dull  lately.  What  can  it  bo 
but  money?" 

"I  could  ahnostbe  selfish  enough  to  wish  it  w«w  money,"  said 
Koger,  "  but  I  cannot  believe  it — ^I  know  his  affairs  so  well,  you  see. 
The  mill  is  doing  well,  and  I've  wondered  more  than  I  can  say  to  see 
your  father  so  dull.  Sometimes  I  have  thought  it  is  because  that  he 
suspects  us — for  of  course  he  must  have  better  hopes  for  you — and  some- 
times I  think  it's  not  that,  and  that  the  trouble  comes  to  him  in  letters.' ' 
*' Letters!" 

'  *  Yes ;  there's  letters  coming  to  him  lately  that  are  not  the  regular 
business  sort.  They're  written  in  one  hand,  and  he  keeps  them  all  to 
himself.  He  don't  like  to  be  asked  about  them,  and  his  spirits  are 
always  the  lowest  of  a  day  when  one  of  them  comes.  There's  one 
came  this  day  week,  and  four  or  five  before  that.  I  never  was  fond 
of  prying,  but  he's  an  old  man  to  bear  a  trouble  alone.  I  have  thought 
and  thought  about  asking  him,  but  there's  a  look  in  your  father's  eye 
that  sometimes  warns  a  man  off." 

*'  If  it  isn't  money,  what. can  it  be?"  said  Pansy,  who  thought  she 
would  rather  like  to  fall  into  difficulties  from  which  Roger,  hero-like^ 
should  rescue  her  before  the  world. 

**  That  I  cannot  guess,"  said  Roger ;  "  but  the  mill  is  doing  well." 

**He  seems  to  have  forgotten  supper  as  well  as  ourselves,"  said 

Pansy,  with  a  little,  happy  laugh,  and  a  shy  glance  at  the  table  which 

she  had  so  carefully  spread  under  the  trees.     Only  two  hours  ago  ? 

Two  days  ago,  at  the  least !     She  had  long,  long  guessed  that  Roger 

loved  her,  but  she  had  often  feared  that  his  pride  might  stand  in  the 

way  of  their  happiness.    Now  he  had  spoken  at  last,  and  had  changed 

the  hue  of  her  world.    He  had  mixed  magic  with  the  moonlight;  placed 

gleaming  crowns  on  the  heads  of  all  her  lilies ;  given  a  throbbing 

heart  to  the  rose ;  and  drawn  gushes  of  subtle  perf mne,  hitherto  un- 

perceived,  from  a  thousand  tmseen,  but  love-breathing  flower- witnesses. 

Even  the  old  gable-peak  had  an  air  of  triumph  about  it  as  it  held  up 

its  head  among  the  stars,  and  flung  an  ivy- wreath  for  mere  frolic  right 

in  the  moon's  face.    The  solemn  old  mill  had  also  a  moonstiaick  glance 

in  its  windows,  and  seemed  to  gaze  mildly  down  at  its  young  mistress, 

■who  had  arrived  at  a  pitch  of  happiness  such  as  mills  are  not  permitted 

to  know.     The  wheel  stood  still  and  reverent,  as  if  it  listened,  in  its 

unwonted  quietude,  for  the  rustle  of  lover's  whispers,  while  the  river 

flashed  with  joy  as  if  a  queen's  dowry  of  diamonds  had  been  flimg  into 

its  breast.     With  all  things  sympathetic  and  newly-glorified  around 

her.  Pansy  looked  at  her  littie  supper-table  through  misty  eyes  of 

wonder.    The  Pansy  who  placed  it  there,  a  maiden  full  of  stinging 

doubts  and  fluttering  hopes,  seemed  very  far  removed  from  her  into  a 

dim  and  uneasy  past. 
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A  liglit  winked  from  the  dwelling  with  a  knowing  and  pleasant 
ray,  and  the  lovers  owned  that  it  was  late,  and  that  Roger  had  hetter 
•depart. 

''Father  has  fallen  asleep,"  said  Pansy,  "  and  we  shall  not  see  him 
"to-night." 

**  To-morrow  is  coming  quickly,"  said  Roger.  "  Never  was  a  May 
holiday  such  as  this  will  be  for  me !" 

*'  For  me !"  echoed  Pansy,  leaning  over  the  garden  gate.  And  then 
the  house-door  opened  in  the  distance,  emitting  a  stream  of  light; 
a  step  came  down  the  path,  and  Pansy  returned  through  her  rose- 
bushes alone. 

An  old  woman  appeared  hobbling  down  the  garden-path,  house- 
keeper and  servant  of  Jacob  Powderly.  Her  cap  was  high  and  white, 
her  face  was  very  broad  and  wrinkled. 

"  It's  time  for  you  to  come  in,"  she  said.  "  Roger  Endright's  gone, 
is  he  ?  Some  day  there'll  be  a  wedding,  and  then  we'll  be  saying, 
*  Master's  gone,  and  master's  coming  back.'  Jacob  will  not  go  and 
come  a  deal  longer.  Well,  well,  well !  The  young  is  always  ready 
for  the  old  one's  shoes.  Couldn't  have  a  better  master  than  Roger 
Endright." 

Pansy  had  dived  into  a  lavender-bush,  and  now  rose  out  of  it  again, 
affecting  not  to  have  heard. 

''  Father  is  asleep,  isn't  he,  Bab  ?" 

''Asleep!  Not  he,  indeed.  He's  crooning  over  the  kitchen  fire 
like  an  old  woman  these  two  hours  with  a  letter  spread  on  his  knees. 
It  seems  to  have  made  him  ill,  like.  I  thank  God  I  cannot  read,  and 
nobody  sends  me  letters.  I  never  knew  good  come  of  one  of  them  in 
my  life." 

"  A  letter,  did  you  say,  Bab  ?    A  letter  that  makes  him  ill  ?" 

"Makes  him  bothered,  anyhow.  Come  in  to  yo\ir  bed,  Pansy: 
this  night- walking'll  be  your  death." 

The  old  woman  hobbled  towards  the  house,  and  the  yoimg  one  fol- 
lowed after,  shivering  with  a  sudden  chill  of  fear.  What  was  this 
shadow  that  had  come  upon  her  father,  which  Roger  oould  not  fathom, 
and  which  had  nothing  to  do  with  business,  nor  yet  with  money? 
With  her  father  in  affliction,  how  could  his  daughter  bear  to  be  happy? 
Sad  thoughts  followed  one  another  through  her  mind  like  birds  crossing 
the  sky.  Some  foreshadowing  presentiment,  a  terror  she  had  no  name 
for,  dropped  on  her  from  the  stars,  and  brought  before  her  mind  the 
idea  of  an  unseen  hand  parting  her  life  from  Roger's.  Perhaps  it  was 
only  that  she  had  reason  to  think  of  her  father  as  growing  sterner 
under  the  tyranny  of  a  hidden  grief. 

Pansy  stepped  into  the  kitchen,  which  was  a  pleasant  room.  There' 
was  a  large,  wide  hearth-place,  furnished  with  a  cushioned  bench,  and 
a  great  arm-chair,   a  long  table  down  the  centre  of  the  chamber, 
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Tarious  glittering  implements  upon  tlie  walls,  and  bunches  of  sweet 
herbs  dangling  aloft,  making  perfimie  in  the  place.  The  moon  shone 
on  the  latticed  windows,  and  the  sleeping  roses  were  dimly  visible 
beyond  them.  There  was  no  light  but  the  firelight,  a  lamp  lay  on 
the  floor  as  if  it  had  fallen  or  been  flung  there,  and  there  was  the 
figure  of  an  old  man  crouched  up  in  the  arm-chair.  Pansy  was  quickly 
at  his  side.     **  Father !  what  is  the  matter  ?" 

The  old  man  looked  up  shrinkingly,  and  glanced  around  him. 
Seeing  only  Pansy,  he  raised  his  head. 

"  Matter!"  he  said.  **Nothingl"  But  his  face  was  dark  and  livid, 
and  his  eyes  simk  in  their  sockets.  **I*ve  been  thinking  pleasant 
thoughts.  Pansy,  very  pleasant  thoughts.  Sit  down  here  and  talk  to 
me,  Pansy ;  sit  down  and  let  us  talk !" 

Bab  was  fastening  the  doors,  and  now  hobbled  off  to  bed.  Pansy 
picked  up  the  lamp. 

**  Shall  I  get  you  some  supper,  father  ?" 

"  No !  I  won't  have  supper,  and  never  mind  the  lamp.  It  fell  down 
by  accident ;  you  might  have  heard  the  noise.  Is  Eoger  Endright 
gone,  darling?    I  wanted  to  say  a  word  to  him." 

"  We  waited  for  you,  father,  and  you  did  not  come,"  said  Pansy, 
hanging  her  head.  She  thought  she  could  not  tell  her  news  to-night. 
^*  He'll  be  here  early  in  the  morning;  but  I  think  you're  not  well, 
father,  and  we'll  stay  at  home  to-morrow." 

"  Z  shall  stay  at  home,  child,  but  you  must  get  your  pleasure.  It's 
what  I  wanted  to  say — ^to  say  to  Roger.  I  don't  think  I'm  well,  not 
extremely  well,  at  least,  though  I  never  was  in  better  spirits  in  all  my 
life.  AVhere  is  that — that — that — V  He  looked  around  wildly,  and 
felt  about  with  his  hand.  *'Ah,  it  is  in  my  pocket.  Only  a  little 
letter,  my  darling.  Only  a  letter  of  business.  As  I  was  saying,  you 
must  go.  Roger's  a  good  fellow,  and  he'll  take  care  of  you.  You 
won't  object  to  trust  yourself  with  Roger?" 

**No,  father."  And  then  she  got  a  sudden  inspiration  that  the 
right  moment  for  telling  her  tale  was  come.  Forth  fluttered  her  news 
from  trembling  lips :  "  Roger  wants  to  take  care  of  me  all  my  life ;  I 
think  you  won't  object,  will  you  ?    I  couldn't  be  in  better  hands." 

Pansy  expected  anger,  storm,  a  scene  that  might  never  be  forgotten. 
The  shock  must  surely  come,  and  better  sooner  than  later.  She  had 
nerved  herself  for  it  now ;  to  bear  the  first  and  worst  brunt  of  it  all 
alone.  The  old  man's  passion  would  speak,  and  say  terrible  things, 
and  it  was  well  that  his  child,  who  knew  how  to  forgive,  should  be  the 
only  living  creature  to  hear  his  words.  There  was  a  pause  before  he 
answered,  and  the  girl  bowed  her  head  and  braced  her  heart,  and  told 
herseK  she  could  brave  whatever  might  come. 

When  Jacob  Powderly  spoke  at  last  it  was  in  a  low  and  broken 
voice.     ''Roger  wants  to  marry  you — heaven  bless  him!     And  hero 
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have  I  been  fretting  about  you — ^thinking  of  what  you  would  do  when 
I  haye  to  leave  you.  Yes,  my  dear,  1*11  give  you  to  him — ^you  and  the 
old  mill.  When  does  he  want  to  marry  you.  Pansy  ?  I  don't  see  why 
you  need  wait!" 

Pansy  was  dumb  with  surprise  and  a  little  dismay.  Joy  had  flooded 
her  heart ;  yet  she  was  not  quite  content.  Why  w^  her  father  so 
eager  to  give  her  away  ?  Did  he  feel  himself  very  ill  ?  Did  he  think 
he  was  going  to  die?" 

**  You  are  veiy  glad  to  get  rid  of  me !"  she  whispered,  half  re- 
proachfully. 

The  old  man  drew  her  head  to  his  breast,  and  patted  it  with  his 
homy  hand.  **  Eid  of  you !"  he  said,  *'  my  ring-dove !  But  I  want  to 
have  you  safe,  and  you  are  not  safe  with  me.  I  will  not  send  you 
away,  but  some  day  I  may  have  to  leave  you.  Eoger  will  take  better 
care  of  you  than  ever  I  have  done." 

**Don't  talk  that  way,"  said  Pansy,  seating  herself  on  his  knee, 
and  caressing  his  withered  cheeks.  "We'll  be  three  happy  people, 
and  that's  the  whole  of  it.  But  tell  me  the  honest  truth,  father ;  you 
don't  feel  veiy  ill  ?  There's  no  reason  at  all  why  should  talk  in  this 
way  of  leaving  me  ?" 

**  No,  no,  no !"  said  Jacob,  putting  his  hand  into  his  breast,  where 
the  letter  lay  hidden.  **  No  reason  at  all,  my  rosebud.  Hurry  off  to 
your  bed  now,  and  be  ready  for  to-morrow's  fun !" 

Next  morning  Eoger  was  in  the  kitchen  early.  It  was  his  custom 
to  sleep  up  in  a  high  chamber  of  the  mill  and  to  take  his  meals  in 
Powderly's  house.  He  appeared  in  gala  costume — a  suit  of  dark-blue 
cloth,  knee-breeches,  and  gray  stockings,  a  frill  on  his  shirt,  and  a 
posy  in  his  button-hole.  Thus  attired,  he  stood  in  the  doorway,  dis- 
tracted with  delight  at  a  glimpse  of  Pansy's  fair  figure,  also  decked  in 
holiday  gear,  which  was  hovering  about  the  breakfast-table  on  the 
tip-toe  of  bewitching  expectation.  Her  pleasuring  garb  was  a  kirtle 
of  brilliant  chintz,  covered  with  birds,  butterflies,  and  flowers,  and  a 
brown  stuff  petticoat  of  her  own  quilting,  a  snow-white  kerchief  with 
some  old  lace  on  the  bosom,  and  a  moss-rose  glowing  out  of  it  just 
where  the  folds  went  into  her  bodice.  She  had  a  brighter  blush  than 
usual,  and  her  hands  were  shaking  so  that  she  spilt  the  cream.  Pow- 
derly  rose  from  his  chair  and  went  to  meet  Eoger  on  the  threshold. 

"  dome  in,  lad !"  he  said,  **  come  in.  I'm  going  to  put  a  precious 
charge  in  your  hands.  There's  many  a  thing  I've  trusted  you  with 
since  you  first  set  foot  in  my  mill.  And  you  never  put  aught  to  the 
bad,  Eoger ;  you  never  put  aught  to  the  bad !" 

He  led  him  across  the  floor,  gazing  wistfully  in  the  young  man's 
honest  face,  put  Pansy's  hand  in  his,  and  turned  away  with  a  sob. 

**  My  heart's  so  full  of  joy,"  he  said,  **  that  I  don't  know  what 
to  do." 
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Koger  Endright  was  amazed.  He  had  hoped  to  win  Pansy  in  time, 
but  had  expected  fierce  denial  through  many  a  day  to  come.  The 
young  couple  gazed  wonderingly  in  each  other's  eyes.  The  old  man's 
haggard  face  touched  them  strangely ;  his  broken  and  troubled  voice 
made  them  ashamed  of  their  triumphant  happiness. 

"  Father,  I'll  stay  with  you  !"  cried  Pansy,  running  to  his  side. 
**  I  know  you  are  not  well.     Don't  ask  me  to  go  and  leave  you." 

**But  I  will  ask  you,  indeed!"  said  Jacob,  eagerly.  *'  You  must 
^  a-Maying  with  Roger.  I  am  right  well  to-day,  my  dear,  and  I 
"want  to  be  left  alone.  There  are  reasons  why  I  want  to  be  left  alone, 
Roger  Endright.  So  take  this  cry-baby  along  with  you,  and  let  the 
old  man  have  his  way !" 

The  lovers  were  fain  to  go.  Jacob  watched  them  down  the  path 
by  the  river,  and  up  the  green  lanes  through  fields  to  the  high  road. 
When  they  were  quite  out  of  sight,  he  took  his  solitary  way  to  the 
mill.  Everything  there  was  at  rest.  The  wheel  stood  still  as  a  rock, 
and  the  water  dripped  from  its  sides ;  ducks  ventured  under  its  shadow, 
and  the  yarrows  found  it  a  fit  thing  to  perch  upon.  Jacob  wandered 
aimlessly  from  chamber  to  chamber,  up  and  down  the  creaky  stairs, 
staring  at  the  cobwebs  that  hung  in  the  rafters,  and  sitting  down  upon 
plimip  meal-bags  to  gaze  through  sunbeams  and  dust-drifts  into 
vacancy.  Sitting  thus,  he  drew  forth  the  letter  which  he  had  hidden 
from  his  daughter  the  night  before,  read  it,  and  moaned  over  it,  and 
hid  it  again.  It  was  not  a  long  letter.  The  writing  merely  said : 
"Don't  think  to  escape  me.  I  shall  visit  you  to-morrow  at  noon, 
and  we  can  talk  the  matter  over." 

So  Powderly  expected  a  visitor  as  he  wandered  aimlessly  about  his 
deserted  mill,  and  that  the  visitor  was  not  a  welcome  one  oven  the 
mice  that  peeped  from  the  crannies  might  have  conjectured.  This  was 
why  he  had  stayed  at  home  from  the  merry-making,  and  why  the  gay 
siunmer  holiday  was  to  him  the  dreariest  day  that  ever  dawned.  An 
enemy,  as  yet  a  secret  one,  was  hunting  the  old  man  down — a  foe  who 
would  give  no  quarter,  and  in  whose  clutches  the  heart-broken  miller 
was  powerless  as  a  babe. 

Thirty  long  years  ago  Jacob  Powderly  had  committed  a  crime.  He 
was  then  derk  in  a  merchant's  counting-house  in  London,  and  in  an  hour 
-of  temptation  and  difficulty  he  had  forged  his  employer's  name  upon 
a  cheque.  He  escaped  unsuspected,  or  had  believed  that  such  was  the 
<jase.  No  one  else  had  suffered  for  him,  and  the  affair  had  remained 
a  mystery.  His  master  had  continued  to  trust,  and  his  companions  to 
believe  in  him;  but  Jacob's  peace  was  gone,  and  he  gave  himself  up  to 
remorse.  He  could  not  meet  his  master's  eye,  nor  shake  his  fellows 
by  the  hand.  lU-doing  had  not  prospered  with  him,  and  the  money 
he  had  stolen  had  been  lost  as  soon  as  touched.  He  throw  up  his 
situation  and  went  to  sea. 
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For  ten  thriftless  years  ho  had  roamed  about  the  world,  haunted 
by  the  memory  of  this  one  crime  of  his  life.  At  the  end  of  that  time, 
a  relative,  in  dying,  bequeathed  him  a  little  fortune,  and  he  had  then 
come  back  to  England  ai^d  bought  his  farm  and  mill.  He  had  lived 
an  honest  life  and  made  an  unblemished  name;  and  if  the  shadow  upon 
his  memory  had  rendered  him  gloomy  and  little  liked,  yet  no  one  had 
ever  a  word  to  speak  against  him. 

His  mill  had  thriven  well;  his  pretty  daughter  loved  him;  it  seemed 
as  though  heaven  ignored  his  sin,  even  as  man  had  never  suspected  it. 
He  tried  to  conquer  a  stem  nature,  and  to  be  good  to  those  around 
him ;  and  sometimes  his  better  angel  whispered  that  the  mercy  which 
he  had  shown  to  Roger  Endright  would  not  be  quite  forgotten  when 
the  great  reckoning  day  should  come.  He  would  dower  his  daughter 
well,  and  she  should  marry  a  rich  farmer.  And  when  this  was  quite 
secured  he  would  provide  for  Roger  Endright.  The  lad  had  stood  by 
him  well ;  he  could  no  longer  do  without  him.  He  would  give  him  a 
share  in  the  mill,  a  chance  in  the  world.  And  when  all  these  things 
were  finished,  and  he  was  sure  he  could  afford  it,  he  would  withdraw 
a  sum  from  his  capital  and  pay  it  back  in  secret  to  the  firm  which  he 
had  robbed  so  long  ago.  Such  were  Jacob's  day-dreams  six  months 
before  the  date  of  this  little  history.  Such  was  often  the  drift  of  his 
thoughts  as  he  stood  jingling  the  money  in  his  pockets  and  listening 
to  the  clumsy  music  of  his  wheel. 

But  suddenly  there  had  come  a  change.  Shame  and  anguish  and 
bitter,  unspoken  fear  had  risen  around  him  like  ghosts,  and  taken 
possession  of  his  soul.  Roger  Endright  had  said  truly  that  the  trouble 
came  to  hiTn  in  letters.  They  told  him  that  a  man  lived  in  the  world 
who  knew  the  secret  of  his  past,  and  who  meant  to  use  such  knowledge 
for  the  ruin  of  Jacob  Powderly.  The  enemy  described  himself  as  a 
son  of  Jacob's  old  employer,  a  prodigal  son  whom  the  world  had  treated 
badly.  How  he  had  gained  his  knowledge  he  did  not  choose  to  tell, 
but  ho  knew  every  little  circumstance  of  the  commission  of  the  crime 
as  perfectly  as  though  he  had  looked  into  the  miller's  soul.  Money 
might  keep  him  silent,  and  Jacob  had  sent  him  money ;  but  now  there 
had  come  a  moment  when  he  tlu'eatened  not  to  keep  silent  any 
longer. 

At  the  period  of  this  story  the  penalty  of  forgery  was  death.  Jacob 
had  long  lived  the  life  of  a  just  man.  and  it  seemed  hard  to  have  to 
die  the  death  of  a  felon.  Hence  his  agony  since  his  doom  seemed 
drawing  near.  Hence  his  joy  that  his  innocent  child  had  found  a 
protector  before  the  coming  blow  should  fall,  and  leave  her  friendless 
and  dishonoured  before  the  world. 

The  morning  wore  away,  and  noon  was  drawing  near.  The  water 
dripped  from  the  wheel,  and  the  ducks  clacked  luxuriously  under  its 
shadow.     The  meal-dust  danced  in  the  sunbeams  up  and  down  the 
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cliambers  of  the  old  mill.  Pigeons  flitted  in  and  out  of  the  place,  and 
regaled  themselves  unmolested  on  the  grains  that  strewed  the  floor. 
Eveiything  was  happy  on  this  merry  May-moming,  except  the  sad  old 
man  who  sat  apart  in  his  lonely  comer  among  the  cobwebs,  waiting- 
for  the  shadow  of  death,  which  was  fast  approaching  to  cover  him. 


CHAPTER  II. 

MAY-DAY. 

In  the  meantime,  whilst  her  poor  old  father  sat  breaking  his  heart 
among  the  meal-bags,  Pansy  tripped  along  by  her  lover's  side,  the 
gayest  and  loveliest  lassie  that  ever  took  her  way  to  a  May-day 
gathering.  All  the  summer  world  was  as  busy  as  could  be  informing 
her  of  the  delight  it  felt  at  her  happiness.  The  little  girl's  breast 
swelled  with  pride  as  she  walked  along  on  tip-toe  between  the  hedges, 
with  broad-shouldered  Roger  carrying  her  cloak,  and  saw  the  country 
people  noticing  that  she  was  walking  with  yoimg  Endright  all  alone. 
This  fact  was  as  good  to  them  as  an  announcement  of  a  betrothal,  and 
kindly  mothers  smiled  on  the  motherless  girl,  and  friendly  maidens 
oongratidated  her  out  of  the  comers  of  their  laughing  eyes.  The 
envious  or  ill-natured  shook  their  heads,  and  said  it  was  a  poor  and 
siUy  match  for  Powderly's  girl ;  but  badly-conditioned  people  must 
have  their  say,  and  one  unpleasant  speech  is  as  good  as  another.  One 
or  two  sombre-tempered  young  men  scowled  at  Roger,  for  Pansy  was 
a  prize  whom  many  had  coveted ;  but  Endright  was  a  favourite  with 
his  fellows,  and,  on  the  whole,  there  were  but  few  who  were  not  glad 
of  his  success.  The  girl  had  chosen  for  love ;  there  could  be  no  doubt 
about  that ;  she  had  not  bartered  her  beauty  and  her  inheritance  for  a 
house  with  so  many  rooms  and  a  farm  of  so  many  acres,  as  other  girls 
had  been  known  to  do  ;  and  Pansy  found  herself  a  heroine  before  she 
reached  the  village-green. 

The  villagers  of  Maythome  pided  themselves  on  the  antiquity  and 
prettiness  of  their  village.  It  was  built  of  dark-red  brick,  with  gables 
turned  every  way,  and  gardens  creeping  up  to  the  roofs.  The  trees 
from  the  common,  elms  and  poplars,  wandered  about  the  street,  and 
lounged  unforbidden  before  the  door-steps  of  some  of  the  houses 
The  May,  or  hawthorn,  was  a  speciality  of  the  place,  and  at  tliis  moment 
its  white  bloom  was  seen  frothing  roimd  upper  windows  and  the  dusky 
red  crookedness  of  patched  and  ancient  chimneys.  The  village-green 
was  full  of  it,  and  one  large  and  old  patriarch  of  the  tribe  stood  majes- 
tically on  its  verge,  and  gave  the  place  its  name.  The  heart  of  this 
honoured  tree  was  withered  with  age,  and  the  carpenter  had  mended 
its  rugged  sides  where  time  had  rent  them ;  yet  there  was  flush  of  life 
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in  it  somewhere,  for  its  leaves  had  as  fresh  a  green  as  the  grass-blade 
under  its  shelter,  and  its  hoaiy  summer  crown  was  of  the  richest  and 
fairest  bloom.  On  the  bench  round  the  famous  tree  the  old  folks  were 
wont  to  sit,  while  the  young  people  disported  themselves ;  crutches 
would  lie  at  its  foot  and  knitting  balls  tumble  near  it ;  newspapers 
get  read,  and  the  gossips  of  the  countr}'side  discussed.  On  this  par- 
ticular festival  the  grandmothers  appeared  in  new  cap-ribbons,  the 
grandfathers  with  a  flower  in  the  button-hole ;  babies  sat  on  their 
knees  and  frolicked  around  them ;  tents  were  spread  close  by  on  the 
edge  of  the  green,  while  a  May-pole,  wreathed!  with  flowers,  flaunted 
in  the  centre.  The  houses  were  deserted,  people  of  all  ages  flocking 
hither  and  thither  over  the  common.  Two  fiddlers  from  the  nearest 
town  had  just  arrived  upon  the  scene,  and  drank  cider,  and  wiped  the 
dew  from  their  heated  brows,  whilst  children  stood  before  them  gazing 
with  awe  upon  their  fiddles. 

The  waiter  at  the  village  inn  was  one  of  the  few  people  in  the 
X^lace  who,  at  twelve  o'clock  in  the  day,  still  lingered  within  doors 
whilst  the  fun  went  on  without.  This  was  sorely  against  his  will ;  but 
customers  must  be  attended  to  even  when  they  came  at  an  awkward 
time.  A  traveller  had  arrived  at  the  '*  Old  Tree"  late  the  night  before, 
and  though  Jim  the  waiter  had  given  him  a  hint  of  the  morrow's  fes- 
tivities as  he  handed  him  his  candlestick,  yet  the  sluggish-souled 
stranger  had  forborne  to  rise  with  the  lark.  Poll,  Sally,  and  the  ostler 
had  tripped  off  an  hour  ago  towards  the  green  and  left  Jim  to  slow 
torture,  listening  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs  for  the  sound  of  feet  in  an 
upper  chamber,  or  gazing  distractedly  from  the  inn  porch  up  and 
down  the  deserted  street.  It  was  not  till  almost  noon  that  Jim's  trial 
came  to  an  end.  Then  the  traveller  had  his  breakfast,  and  asked  a 
question  about  the  coach. 

**  I  want  to  go  a  couple  of  miles  farther  into  the  country,"  he  said. 
'*  Does  not  the  coach. pass  here  soon?" 

**  Passes  the  green  in  an  hour,  sir.  Much  pleasanter  to  wait  on 
the  green  for  it,  sir." 

The  traveller  did  not  dissent  from  this  view  of  the  matter,  as  Jim 
had  feared  he  miglit,  only  finished  his  breakfast  as  slowly  as  he  could, 
paid  his  bill,  and  left  the  inn. 

The  stranger  sauntered  down  the  village  street,  smoking  his  pipe 
with  slow,  determined  energy,  his  mind  quite  preoccupied  with  its 
own  thoughts.  The  coach  was  hardly  due  for  an  hour  yet  to  come, 
and  the  traveller  turned  his  steps  to  the  common  and  mingled  with 
the  merrj'-makers. 

At  this  moment  Pansy  was  visiting  the  tents,  and  many  eyes  were 
watching  her,  for  never  had  this  little  girl  looked  so  beautiful.  Roger 
had  bought  her  a  strip  of  blue  ribbon  and  a  needle-case,  and  Pansy  was 
just  now  forbidding  him  to  spend  his  money  upon  such  fooleries.    A 
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litde  break  in  the  crowd  showed  Joan,  bargaining  with  noisy  eager- 
ness for  a  necklace  of  scarlet  glass. 

**My  compliments  to  William  Lily  and  Susan  Gray!"  whispered 
Boger  in  her  ear,  and  Joan  started  and  reddened  to  see  the  lovers 
standing  smiling  at  her  with  mischief  in  their  eyes. 

**  Ah,  well !  ah,  well !"  she  said,  nodding  h€ff  head  at  Pansy.  **  I 
bet  that  I'd  make  you  angry,  and  I  won !" 

It  wfis  just  at  this  moment  when  Pansy  was  looking  up  with  a 
lovely  glitter  of  fun  in  her  eyes  that  she  first  became  conscious  of 
having  caught  the  attention  of  the  stranger  from  the  inn.  It  was  not 
a  pleasant  nor  a  good  face  which  Pansy  noticed  gazing  at  her.  He 
was  a  gloomy-looking  man,  with  fair,  dull  hair  lying  in  clots  about 
bis  bead,  a  coarse,  cruel  mouth,  and  large,  wandering  eyes,  which  had 
a  troubled  and  dangerous  look.  He  had  removed  his  pipe  from  his 
mouth,  and  stood  with  it  in  his  hand  gazing  at  Pansy.  The  girl  had 
no  coquetry  in  her  nature;'  the  steadfast  gaze  annoyed  her,  and 
she  moved  some  steps  away,  out  of  reach  of  his  vision.  But  the 
stranger  also  moved,  and  she  was  again  conscious  of  his  notice.  When 
this  went  on  for  some  time.  Pansy  began  to  get  angry,  though  she 
shrank  from  betraying  her  resentment,  lest  others  should  notice  its 
cause.  In  the  meantime,  Stephen  Cumber,  the  traveller  from  the  inn,  had 
forgotten  the  coach,  his  pipe,  and  the  errand  on  which  he  was  bound, 
and  thought  only  of  treading  the  crowd,  so  as  to  keep  Pansy  under  his 
eyes.   All  inanhour  it  chanced;  and  the  trouble  of  Pansy'slifehad  begun. 

Her  spirits  fell,  and  she  moved  silently  by  Roger's  side.  The 
shadow  of  trouble  had  come  over  her,  though  she  did  not  know  what 
it  meant.  Dancing  began,  and  Pansy  danced  with  Eoger,  and  after- 
wards with  his  friends.  She  laughed  and  forgot  her  uneasiness,  yet 
in  the  pauses  of  the  dance  there  was  that  heavy,  unwholesome  face, 
with  its  fiied  and  troubling  gaze ;  sometimes  looking  over  her  shoulder 
at  a  little  distance,  sometimes  advancing  quite  near,  as  if  the  stranger 
would  speak  to  her.  Pansy  shuddered  and  felt  cold,  though  the  sun 
was  shining.  She  conceived  for  this  rude,  unknown  person,  one  of 
those  fearful,  unreasoning  dislikes  which  take  possession,  perhaps  once 
in  alife-time,  of  the  soul  of  man  or  woman. 

At  last  Eoger  noticed  her  distress,  and  the  face  of  the  man  who 
was  haunting  her,  though  he  did  not  know  how  long  the  annoyance 
had  continued. 

** Impertinent!"  he  muttered,  his  honest,  good-humoured  eyes 
flashing. 

"Roger,  let  us  go  home,"  said  Pansy. 

"What!  and  lose  your  holiday?  Nay,  but  he  shall  move  the  first," 
said  Roger,  clenching  his  hands. 

"  Stay !  stay !"  said  Pansy,  pleadingly.  "  It  is  not,  indeed,  worth 
making  a  fuss  about." 
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Dancing  went  on  again,  and  Pansy  laughed  as  gaily  as  ever.  Her 
dread  had  disappeared  now  that  Eoger  knew  of  it.  Dancing  stopped 
once  more,  and  Pansy  stood  under  a  tree,  the  music  still  going  on,  and 
a  few  imtiring  figures  flying  about  as  briskly  as  if  they  had  only  begun. 
Boger  was  standing  near,  answering  some  questions  of  an  old  fanner, 
when  the  stranger  came  up  to  Pansy,  and  asked  her  abruptly  to  dance 
with  him. 

Pansy's  warm  cheeks  paled.  "No,  sir,"  she  said,  shortly,  and 
turned  her  back  upon  him.  The  stranger  made  a  step  to  follow  her, 
and  Boger  met  him  in  the  teeth. 

**  I  warn  you  off,  sir !"  he  said,  hotly,  "I  warn  you  off.  We  allow 
no  one  here  who  annoys  a  woman." 

"Who  is  this  fellow?"  said  the  stranger,  insolently  looking  round 
upon  those  near  him. 

"Come,  come!"  said  the  inn-keeper  to  his  late  customer,  "you 
had  better  not  meddle  with  Jacob  Powderly's  daughter." 

"Jacob  Powderly's  daughter!"  repeated  the  stranger,  with  surprise, 
and  gazing  with  new  interest  upon  Pansy. 

"And  Boger  Endright's  promised  wife,"  said  Boger.  "  By  heaven! 
if  you  do  not  make  off  I  will  duck  you  in  the  village  pond !" 

A  cheer  greeted  Boger's  threat.  The  stranger  looked  at  Endright, 
who  was  a  powerful  man,  also  at  the  crowd  of  angry  or  grinning  faces 
which  surrounded  him.  He  saw  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  village 
pond  must  get  him  if  he  should  linger.  The  coach  appeared  at  the 
moment,  and  he  signed  to  it  to  stop. 

"Good  day,  most  hospitable  people!"  he  said,  scowling  under  a 
faint  attempt  at  a  smile.  "  I  am  everlastingly  grateful  for  your  cour- 
tesy to  a  stranger.  As  for  you,"  he  said,  looking  hard  from  Boger  to 
Pansy,  ".perhaps  we  may  meet  again.  In  the  meantime,  I  bid  you 
farewell." 

He  climbed  to  the  top  of  the  coach>  and  disappeared  in  a  doud  of 
dust.  The  laughter  of  the  villagers  followed  him,  with  three  cheers 
for  Boger  Endright.  Even  Pansy  joined  in  the  laughter,  so  proud 
was  she  of  Boger,  and  so  glad  the  quarrel  had  ended.  Her  tormentor 
being  gone,  all  her  gay  spirits  returned,  and  the  amusements  of  the 
day  proceeded  as  merrily  as  they  had  begun. 

Meanwhile,  the  time  had  passed  slowly  for  Jacob  Powderly.  He 
4iad  been  in  and  out  of  the  mill ;  he  had  stood  gazing  in  the  river,  and 
wandered  aimlessly  across  it  hy  a  little  bridge  which  stood  higher  up 
the  stream.  He  had  rambled  among  the  trees  on  the  other  side  of  the 
water,  always  keeping  his  eye  upon  the  high-road  above  the  fields. 
The  long  forenoon  passed,  and  no  speck  appeared  on  the  road.  About 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  down  the  river,  on  the  opposite  side  from  the  mill, 
there  stood  a  gaunt  and  forlorn  house  which  had  not  seen  a  tenant  for 
many  years.     It  rose  right  from  the  edge  of  the  water,  but  fronted 
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towards  the  inland,  and  was  surrounded  on  all  but  the  river  side  by 
pretty  but  neglected  gardens.  A  back  door  opened  with  steps  down 
to  the  water,  and  in  limes  when  the  house  had  been  inhabited  a  boat 
had  lain  in  wait  among  the  sedges  at  their  foot.  Now  the  steps  were 
green  and  slimy,  and  ihe  rushes  and  tall  sagon  lilies  grew  in  through 
the  broken  windows.  It  was  matter  of  wonder  to  all  who  beheld  that 
a  dwelling  should  have  been  thus  placed  with  its  very  foundations  in 
the  water ;  especially  as  the  river  would  overflow  at  times,  and  some 
bad  floods  were  on  record  in  the  neighbourhood,  when  the  country  for 
many  miles  had  lain  tinder  water,  when  much  harm  had  been  wrought, 
and  many  lives  destroyed.  It  was  easy  to  guess  why  the  house  had 
been  left  deserted,  in  spite  of  its  roomy  dimensions,  its  orchards,  and 
pretty  gardens.  No  one  sufficiently  water-loving  could  be  found  to 
covet  its  shelter ;  and  besides  it  had  been  built  for  gentle  folks,  and 
these  were  few  in  this  part  of  the  country.  So  wet,  so  wild,  so  melan- 
choly and  forlorn,  who  would  care  to  dwell  in  it  so  long  as  a  cottage 
remained  to  be  found  high  and  dry  in  the  •wholesome  fields  ?  It  was 
called  "The  Weeping  House ;"  some  said  because  the  damp  dripped  in 
tears  down  its  sides;  but  others  had  a  more  thrilling  story  to  tell  of  the 
lonely  walls.  Its  last  tenants  had  been  drowned  in  a  rising  of  the 
river,  and  a  ghost  haunted  the  chambers — ^a  dim,  female  figure,  who 
was  seen  paddling  about  in  a  boat  on  stormy  nights.  Weeping  and 
bewailing  had  been  heard  at  night  from  the  upper  storey  by  farmers 
returning  late  from  market  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  stream. 

This  house,  with  its  grounds,  belonged  to  Jacob  Powderly.  He 
had  bought  it  on  speculation,  and  it  had  lain  upon  his  hands.  It  had 
long  been  his  custom  to  cross  the  bridge  of  an  evening,  or  on  a  Sunday 
afternoon,  and  ramble  through  the  old  gardens  of  the  Weeping  House, 
sitting  upon  a  fallen  tree  to  overlook  this  waste  property,  and  turning 
over  in  his  mind  the  possibility  of  making  it  good.  He  had  been  used 
to  tell  Pansy  that  he  would  buy  her  a  silver  watch  when  the  Weeping 
House  was  let,  or  that  he  would  build  her  a  new  dairy  when  it  wag 
sold.  But  year  had  followed  year,  and  neither  tenant  nor  purchaser 
liad  come  to  seek  for  this  uncoveted  possession. 

Latterly  such  thoughts  had  been  little  in  the  old  man's  mind.  The 
^sh  for  gain  had  left  him,  life  and  honour  were  the  only  goods  which 
seemed  valuable  in  his  eyes.  When  he  came  to  wander  through  the 
gardens  of  the  Weeping  House  it  was  only  to  be  alone  with  his  terrible 
fears,  where  human  gaze  could  not  observe  him,  and  where  ruin  and 
desolation  seemed  to  bear  him  fitting  company.  On  this  particular 
morning  he  wandered  to  the  spot,  having  waited  long  for  his  enemy, 
who  did  not  come.  He  sat  on  the  stump  of  tree  in  the  midst  of  a  wH- 
demess,  still  gazing  towards  the  road  through  opening  branches  across 
the  stream. 

A  broken  sun-dial,  a  tangle  of  wild  roses,  a  moss-grown  path,  the 
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sound  of  a  bird  singing  and  of  long  grass  waving ;  the  old  man  va» 
conscious  of  these  things  present  to  his  senses.     They  had  now  a  new 
beauty  for  him,  which  he  had  not  thought  of  till  very  lat.ely.    The 
world  had  grown  enchanting  since  he  had  feared  that  he  must  leaie 
it,  and  every  sight  and  sound  of  nature  brought  him  a  thrill  of  ex- 
quisite pain.     It  is  not  alone  the  young  who  cling  to  life ;  the  old  vill 
sometimes  cling  to  it  more  wildly,  as  if  it  had  been  only  through  tlie 
trial  of  years  that  they  had  come  to  know  its  worth.    Putting  dishonour 
out  of  the  question,  the  thought  of  death  was  hateful  to  Jacob  Powderly. 
He  leaned  his  head  on  the  broken  sun-dial  and  mourned  with  heavy 
sobs.     He  did  not  hear  a  step  coming  through  the  wilderness  tiU  it 
had  stopped  just  at  his  side.    He  looked  up  and  saw  the  stranger  who 
had  left  the  village  by  the  coach,  started  to  his  feet,  and  the  two  men 
gazed  at  each  other. 

*'  Gk)od  day !"  said  Jacob  Powderly. 

*  *  Good  day ! ' '  said  the  new-comer.  * '  I  have  never  been  here  before. 
What  wilderness  is  this,  and  whom  does  it  belong  to  ?" 

"  To  me,"  said  the  old  man,  **  and  a  bad  property  it  is." 

**  So  you  are  Jacob  Powderly  ?" 

**  I  am  Jacob  Powderly."  Then  the  old  miller  knew  that  his  enemy 
was  before  him. 

"And  I  am  Stephen  Cumber  at  your  service." 

Jacob  wiped  his  brow  faintly  and  sat  down.  **  I  am  glad  you  have 
come,"  he  said.  **  My  days  are  so  miserable  that  I  have  been  near 
ending  all  this  by  drowning  myself  in  the  river." 

''That's  a  lie,"  said  Stephen  Cimiber.  '*  You  know  that  you  love 
your  life  as  if  you  had  spent  but  twenty  years  of  it." 

**  What  if  I  do  ?"  said  Jacob,  wildly.  **  When  a  man  is  driven  to 
madness  he  destroys  what  he  loves  the  best." 

**  Come,  come !"  said  the  enemy,  smiling.  *' Why  talk  of  death  or 
madness  ?" 

Jacob  shuddered  under  the  smile.  "I  have  told  you  already,"  he^ 
said,  **  that  if  all  that  I  possess  were  to  be  sold  twice  over  it  would  not 
make  up  the  sum  that  you  require." 

The  stranger  leaned  against  the  sim-dial,  and  looked  down  on  him 
without  pity. 

**  That  sounds  badly,"  he  said,  and  set  his  pipe  a-lighting. 

The  old  man  fell  on  his  knees.  "  Man  or  devil !"  he  cried,  "  for 
the  love  of  your  own  gain  show  me  mercy.  I  will  give  you  all  that  I 
possess — ^mill,  farm,  money,  everything — only  leave  me  my  honour 
and  my  life.  If  you  spare  me  you  shall  get  much,  though  not  so  much 
as  you  ask.  If  you  hunt  me  down  to  death  you  can  make  nothings 
by  it." 

"  That  is  as  you  look  at  it ;  but  I  have  reasons  of  my  own.  Stillr 
get  up  from  your  knees,  and  let  us  talk  this  matter  over." 
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Jacob  obeyed,  with  a  slow  despondency  of  movement,  wMch  showed 
ihoTV  small  was  his  hope  of  mercy. 

**You  wrote  to  me  of  your  daughter,"  continued  the  stranger. 
**  Yjou  spoke  of  your  fear  of  leaving  her  improtected  and  in  dis- 
g^race.  I  did  not  greatly  mind  that,  for  I  never  thought  much  ol 
^romen." 

Jacob  bowed  his  head  in  anguish.' 

'*  But  I  have  since  changed  my  mind." 

A  sudden  gleam  of  hope  flushed  the  old  man's  haggard  face. 

'  *  The  fact  is,  I  have  seen  your  daughter  to-day." 

Jacob  looked  up,  listening  attentively. 

* '  I  have  seen  her,  and  I  desire  to  make  her  my  wife.  Yesterday  I 
-did  not  think  that  I  should  ever  marry.  To-day  I  think  differently ; 
and  it  is  lucky  for  you  that  I  do." 

The  old  man  drooped  his  head  and  could  not  speak.  Cumber  be- 
lieved that  he  was  overcome  with  joy. 

**You  shall  give  your  daughter  and  all  your  property  into  my 
keeping.  You  shall  go  on  working  your  mill,  and  the  world  need  see 
no  change.  I  shall  be  very  good  to  your  daughter,  nor  will  I  treat 
even  you  unkindly." 

The  stranger  took  his  pipe  out  of  his  mouth,  and  waited,  expecting 
a  burst  of  gratitude  from  his  victim.  "  Well !"  he  cried  impatiently, 
when  Jacob  did  not  speak. 

**  Impossible !"  said  the  old  man.  "  Only  this  very  morning  I  gave 
lier  to  another." 

'*  Promised  her,  you  mean.    It  does  not  make  any  difference." 

Jacob  drooped  his  head  upon  his  breast  and  groaned.  He  retJised 
in  a  moment  that  now  the  blow  so  long  dreaded  had  slipped  sideways 
in  descending,  and  was  about  to  fall  on  the  innocent  head  of  his 
child. 

**  It  makes  a  difference,"  he  said.  **  Better  go  to  my  death  than 
ruin  her  happiness." 

*' You  are  flattering,"  said  Cumber.  "  I  have  told  you  that  I  will 
be  good  to  her.  Do  you  think  that  in  the  other  case  her  happiness 
ivoidd  be  secured  ?" 

**  She  will  at  least  have  true  affection  to  comfort  her  in  her  sorrow. 
£oger  is  a  good  man,  and  loves  her  as  his  life." 

"  And  though  I  am  not  a  good  man,  yet  I  also  will  love  her.  I 
will  besides  make  her  a  lady — a  point  that  you  have  forgotten.  It  is 
only  for  a  few  years  that  I  care  about  your  money.  My  children 
shall  have  wealth,  and  hold  their  heads  high;  for  my  father  is 
Teiy  old,  and  though  he  punishes  me  now,  yet  he  will  not  disin- 
herit me." 

"With  prospects  like  that — ^with  the  world  fair  before  you,  what 
pleasure  can  it  give  you  to  hunt  a  poor  old  man  to  death  ?" 
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"  In  the  first  place  the  world  is  not  fair  before  me ;  but  that  is  a 
matter  of  my  own.  You  can  now  make  it  fair  for  me,  and  also  at 
the  same  time  for  yourself.  Is  this  what  you  call  hunting  you  to 
death?" 

"  She  loves  Roger  Endright.     I  could  not  break  her  heart." 

'*  Listen  to  me,"  said  Cumber,  and  in  his  earnestness  he  threw 
away  his  pipe.  **  I  do  not  ask  you  to  say  to  her  to-night,  *  You  must 
give  up  your  lover  at  once  and  marry  a  stranger.'  I  won't  have  a  re- 
luctant bride  if  I  can  help  it.  But  you  must  begin  from  henceforward 
to  discourage  this  Roger  Endright  and  give  your  countenance  to  me. 
I  shall  not  be  far  away.  Give  me  this  empty  dwelling.  I  will  bring 
it  into  order,  and  make  it  fit  to  live  in.  Do  you  consent  to  this  arrange- 
ment, or  "—drawing  out  his  watch — "  shall  I  take  the  coach  back  to 
London,  and  let  matters  run  their  course  ?" 

He  looked  up  for  his  answer ;  but  Jacob's  head  had  sunk  upon  his 
breast.  His  arms  relaxed,  and  he  slid  down  in  the  grass.  The  old 
man  had  fainted.  His  enemy  fetched  some  water  and  bathed  his  face, 
and  chafed  his  hands,  and  Jacob's  senses  came  back,  and  he  sat  weak 
and  drooping  imder  a  tree. 

**  Give  me  a  little  while  to  think  of  it,"  he  said,  feebly. 

"  I  do  not  wish  to  press  you,"  said  the  enemy,  and  raised  him  up, 
and  put  his  stick  into  his  hand.  The  old  man  stumbled;  and  he  offered 
him  his  arm  to  lean  upon  as  he  walked.  Jacob  hesitated,  and  looked 
angrily  in  his  persecutor's  face. 

**I  wish  to  owe  you  nothing,  sir,"  he  said,  fiercely,  but  stumbled 
again  as  he  spoke. 

**  You  see  that  is  impossible,"  said  Stephen  Cumber. 

The  old  man  sighed,  shuddered,  looked  around  him,  then  laid  his 
hand  unwillingly  on  the  arm  proffered  to  assist  him. 

'*  You  need  not  fear  me,"  said  the  enemy,  as  they  slowly  treaded 
the  wilderness  of  the  gardens  of  the  Weeping  House. 

"  Fear  you !"  said  Powderly.  "  If  you  did  but  drop  mfe  in  the 
river  it  would  save  a  world  of  woe."  T 

**Why?"  said  Stephen  Cimiber,  ''since  I  do  not  wish  your 
death?     I  desire  rather  to  share  with  you  the  goods  which  you 


Thus  Stephen  Cumber  brought  the  old  man  home,  left  him  at  his 
door,  and  then  returned  half  way  across  the  bridge,  and  remained 
leaning  over  the  wall  looking  into  the  water. 

This  man  was  in  reality  the  son  of  a  gentleman,  and  from  childhood 
till  now  had  been  the  black  sheep  of  his  family.  He  had  long  lived  by 
his  wits,  and  his  present  scheme  of  extorting  money  from  the  terrors  of 
Jacob  Powdenly  was  perfectly  in  keeping  with  his  usual  way  of  life* 
He  was  cruel,  of  great  passions,  and  without  conscience ;  but  he  had 
not  yet  taken  away  life,  as  he  now  threatened  to  take  the  life  of  Pansy'* 
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father.  How  lie  had  heeome  possessed  of  Jacob's  secret  is  not  known, 
but  the  old  man,  in  his  remorse,  had  not  thought  of  denying  the  charge 
that  was  brought  against  him.  Leaning  over  thebridge,  Stephen  Cimiber 
reflected  upon  the  doings  of  this  day,  and  arranged  his  course  of  action 
for  the  future.  Eoger  Endright  must  leave  the  country.  The  Weeping 
Hoiise  must  be  brought  to  order,  and  Pansy,  as  mistress  of  it,  prove  a 
grateful  and  loving  wife.  Stephen  Cumber  told  himself  that  he  was 
not  going  to  be  cruel  with  Jacob  Powdorly.  As  the  father  of  his  wife 
he  woxdd  treat  him  well.  It  was  time  that  he  (Cumber)  thought  of 
living  an  honest  life ;  and,  with  Pansy  at  his  side,  he  was  quite  content 
to  try  it. 

The  sun  set,  and  left  a  red  glare  pouring  under  the  arches  of  the 
bridge.  The  mill  loomed  dark  and  large,  and  gazed  adrift  with  angry 
eyes.  Shadows  grew  under  the  trees  along  the  river,  and  little  wavelets 
red  as  blood  lapped  the  rushes  and  the  sagon  lilies,  also  the  slimy  and 
broken  steps  of  the  Weeping  House.  People  returning  from  the  vil- 
lage saw  a  black  speck  on  the  bridge,  little  dreaming  what  a  blot  they 
had  seen  on  the  face  of  the  peaceful  landscape.  A  little  crowd  stopped 
short  at  the  top  of  the  miller's  fields ;  many  friends  were  saying  good- 
night, and  going  their  different  ways ;  and  Pansy  and  Roger  Endright 
came  down  through  the  lanes  together. 

The  speck  upon  the  bridge  could  hear  their  voices  as  they  came. 
Pansy  was  singing  snatches  of  a  little  roundelay,  stopping  between 
each  verse  to  say  a  few  sudden  words  or  to  laugh  a  happy  laugh. 
Sometimes  Roger's  deeper  voice  joined  her  in  the  chorus.  They  passed 
the  end  of  the  bridge,  and  the  singing  stopped,  and  they  went  talking 
earnestly  along  the  bank  of  the  river.  Now  they  reached  the  door, 
and  firelight  shone  out  of  it  into  the  twilight  as  it  was  opened.  light 
sprang  in  the  window,  and  then  the  door  was  closed.  The  dim,  twink- 
ling dwelling  had  received  the  happy  lovers.  The  speck  upon  the 
bridge  lingered  a  little,  then  vanished. 


•'ft*; 
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OBLATION. 

BY  THOMAS  8.   CLEABT. 

TAKE;  Lord  divine,  ev'ry  thought  and  action. 
Take,  gentle  Christ,  ev'ry  tear  and  sigh ! 
Almighty  God,  take  thy  meed  of  homage. 
The  hours  I  live  and  the  hour  I'll  die. 

Alas,  I'm  poor ;  not  a  single  virtue 

Have  I  to  offer  before  thy  throne. 
I  seek  a  gift,  but  I  find  with  sorrow 

'Tis  but  my  sins  I  can  call  my  own. 

Didst  Thou  not  give  me  a  precious  treasure 

Of  life  to  hold  for  a  fleeting  day  ? 
And  I  have  soiled  it ;  but,  Lord,  remember 

That  I'm  of  earth  and  my  hands  are  clay. 

Ask  when  Thou  wilt,  I  shall  freely  render 
All  Thou  hast  given,  though  stained  it  be ; 

It  bears  the  marks  of  my  evil  nature : 
Its  cleansing.  Lord,  I  must  leave  to  Thee. 

If  Thou'lt  accept  of  a  soul  disfigured, 
I'll  give — I'll  give  it  with  free  accord ; 

And,  though  'tis  blun-ed  by  the  breath  of  passion, 
'Twas  once  thy  likeness — then  take  it,  Lord ! 

If  eyes  bedinmied  by  earth's  tears  and  shadows 

Can  bear  the  beams  of  eternal  bliss ; 
If  lips  that  uttered  the  praise  of  idols 

Can  meet  thy  brow  in  x)enitent  kiss ; 

If  hands  grown  stiff  in  thine  enemy's  service 
Can  e'er  be  folded  to  praise  and  pray ; 

If  feet  tired  wand'ring  through  vales  of  error 
Can  learn  no  more  from  thy  paths  to  stray : 

Accept  them.  Lord — they  are  thine,  thine  only ; 

Accept  them,  cleanse  them,  and  make  them  whole : 
And  take  the  wish  that  I'd  more  to  offer 

Than  sin-stained  gifts  and  an  erring  s  oul. 
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NOTES  ON  NORTH  ITALY. 

BY  NATHANAEL  COLGAN. 

m. — Bologna. 

From  Florence  to  Bologna, — The  Leaning  Towers, — 7^  Pinacoteca, — A  Visit 
to  a  Bolognese  Theatre, — The  Monte  della  Guardia  and  RiU  Church  of 
San  Luca, 

A  RUN  of  about  four  hours  by  rail  from  Morence  brought  me  across 
the  Apennines  to  Bologna.  The  line  reaches  its  highest  point  at 
the  little  station  of  Pracchia,  about  two  thousand  feet  above  sea-level, 
in  the  heart  of  the  Apennines,  here  a  billoTry  sea  of  rounded  mountains, 
clad  with  stiinted  oaks  and  leafy  chestnuts,  and  with  flanks  deeply 
gashed  by  the  winter  torrents.  The  frequency  of  the  tunnels  on  this 
piece  of  railway  is  almost  as  tantalising  as  on  the  striking  mountain 
district  traversed  by  the  rail  between  Bardonnecchia  and  Bussoleno, 
on  the  Mont  Cenis  line.  Just  as  one  has  begun  to  enjoy  the  perspec- 
tive up  some  long,  lateral  valley,  where  a  quiet  hamlet,  perhaps,  lies 
stretched  along  the  banks  of  a  rock-strewn  ravine,  with  its  dazzling 
white  waUs  blinking  in  the  sunlight,  clash !  goes  the  train  into  the 
black  mouth  of  a  tunnel.  The  sunny  prospect  over  golden  green 
mountains  is  rudely  changed  for  a  vision  of  grimy,  sweating  rock  or 
brickwork,  looming  through  the  wreaths  of  steam  that  slowly  creep, 
and  curl,  and  twist  themselves  in  ghostly  white  against  the  background 
of  darkness.  Then  the  rhythmical  clangour  of  wheel  on  rail  ceases  as 
suddenly  as  it  had  begun ;  and  through  the  veil  of  vapour  that  still 
clings  round  the  carriage- window  the  rolling  sea  of  mountains  flashes 
on  the  eye  once  more,  only  to  be  snatched  away  again  by  a  plunge 
into  the  next  tunnel.  And  so  the  process  goes  on  through  no  less  than 
forty-five  tunnels  between  Pistoja  and  the  station  of  Marzabotto,  seven- 
teen miles  from  Bologna,  the  result  being  a  series  of  impressions  on 
the  brain  which  might  be  most  accurately  recorded  by  the  dot  and 
dash  diagram  of  the  Morse  telegraph  instrument,  the  dots  and  dashes 
standing  for  the  tunnels,  short  and  long,  the  vacant  spaces  between 
representing  snatches  of  blue  sky  and  bright  sunlight.  "With  all  the 
exasperation,  however,  of  a  railway  journey  in  a  difficult  and  picturesque 
mountain  country,  who  could  seriously  speak  ill  of  the  skilfully  con- 
structed, smooth,  iron  track,  whose  existence  makes  it  easy  for  one  to 
breakfast  south  of  the  Apennines  in  Florence  and  dine  the  same  day  a 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  north  of  them  in  Venice  ? 

It  was  just  mid-day  when  we  crossed  the  wide,  stony  valley  of  the 
Reno— looking  arid  enough  now  to  belie  Milton's  epithet  of  the 
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"grassy  vale  of  Eheno"* — and  skirting  the  striking,  isolated  Monte 
della  Guardia  crowned  by  the  domed  church  of  San  Luca,  steamed  into 
the  Bologna  station  outside  the  Porta  Galliera. 

Bologna,  as  I  drove  through  it  to  the  quaint  old  hosteby  of  the 
Three  Moors,  in  the  Tia  Ugo  Bassi,  seemed  a  city  only  half  alive  after 
the  turmoil  of  Florence.    It  is,  however,  perhaps  the  more  interesting 
city  of  the  two,  simply  because  it  best  preserves  its  mediaeval  character, 
and  has  contrived,  by  some  means  or  other,  to  remain  in  many  things 
a  century  behind  the  city  of  the  Medici.    Bologna  is  pre-eminently  a 
city  of  arcades.    Inside  its  pentagon  of  solid  brick  bastions  there  could 
not  be  found,  perhaps,  a  dozen  streets  of  any  importance  without  their 
double  lines  of  arcaded  footways ;  so  that  one  can  walk  safely  sheltered 
from  sun  and  rain  from  end  to  end  of  the  dty.    The  Bolognese,  at  a 
certain  period  of  their  history,  seem  to  have  been  smitten  with  a  violent 
epidemic  of  arcade-building,  which  reached  its  crisis  in  the  famous 
mile-long  arcade  ascending  the  Monte  della  Guardia  to  the  church  of 
San  Luca.    This  prevalence  of  arcades  heightens  the  sense  of  seclusion 
and  solitude  which  is  felt  in  walking  through  the  deserted  streets  of 
Bologna.    When  one  stands  in  the  centre  of  the  carriage-way — a  per- 
fectly safe  position  in  any  but  a  few  of  the  central  streets,  for  the  pas- 
sage of  a  vehicle  in  the  outlying  thoroughfares  is  little  less  than  a 
phenomenon — ^he  might  fancy  himself  in  a  sleeping  city.     There  is  no 
hum  of  traffic,  no  gay  shop-fronts,  no  cries  of  vagabond  hawkers. 
Now  and  then  one  catches  glimpses  of  a  passenger  flitting  past  the 
pillars  of  the  arcaded  footway;   his  hollow  tread  echoes  from  the 
groined  roof  in  muffled  tones,  and,  dying  away  in  the  distance,  leaTes 
deep  silence  t6  settle  down  on  the  street  once  more. 

The  Bolognese  seem  to  be  a  peculiarly  prosperous  people ;  every 
one  in  the  city,  in  fact,  looks  well-dressed  and  well-fed.  During  twenty- 
four  hours  spent  in  Bologna  I  did  not  meet  a  single  beggar,  nor  even 
a  single  person  who  could  be  conscientiously  classed  as  a  ragamuffin. 
Bolognese  mendicancy  seems  to  be  exclusively  concentrated  around  the 
hill  church  of  San  Luca  and  along  its  arcade,  where,  certainly,  it  reaches 
at  times  to  something  in  the  nature  of  a  paroxysm.  The  women  of 
Bologna  (all  except  the  upper  class,  at  least)  wear  a  peculiar  head-dress, 
closely  resembling  in  form,  though  not  in  colour,  that  pretty  generally 
worn  by  the  women  of  the  south  and  west  of  Ireland,  a  white-figured 
silk  handkerchief,  tied  loosely  under  the  chin  and  falling  back  grace- 
fully down  the  neck  and  shoulders. 

The  celebrated  Pinacoteca,  or  Picture  Gallery,  with  its  grand 
examples  of  Guide's  art,  is  the  great  centre  of  interest  in  Bologna. 

*  Milton  refers  to  this  river  in  one  of  his  Italian  sonnets,  supposed  to  be  addressed 
to  a  beautiful  Bolognese  lady,  whose  acquaintance  he  made  while  in  Italy : — 
**  Donna  Icggiadra^  il  cut  hel  nome  onora 
L'erbom  val  di  Reno  .  .  .** 
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Passing  thither  along  the  Mercato  di  Mezzo,  I  came  upon  the  two 
famous  leaning  towers  of  Bologna,  the  Garisenda  and  Asinelli,  as  they 
are  called.  The  lesser  of  the  two,  the  Garisenda,  only  138  feet  in 
height,  is  certainly  a  most  wonderful  piece  of  obliquity  in  architecture, 
much  more  startling  than  the  leaning  tower  of  Pisa.  It  hangs  out 
over  its  base  on  one  side  eight  feet  and  a  half  from  the  perpendicular ; 
and  so  toppling,  so  thoroughly  unstable  does  it  seem,  that  one  feels, 
positively,  a  sense  of  relief  when  he  passes  from  under  it.  And  yet, 
within  a  few  paces  of  its  base  and  beneath  its  overhanging  mass,  the 
houses  of  the  Bolognese  cluster  confidingly ;  and  the  tenants,  no  doubt, 
seek  their  beds  night  after  night  to  sleep  peacefully  till  morning.  For 
the  Garisenda,  having  already  stood  impendent  for  no  less  than  six 
centuries,  is  surely  bound  by  analog}-,  if  not  by  cohesion,  to  remain 
standing  until  the  morrow.  By  night,  this  huge,  overhanging  shaft 
looks  peculiarly  weird ;  and  it  is  easy  to  conceive  how  Dante,  familiar 
with  the  monstrous  structure  when  a  student  in  Bologna,  was  led  to 
appropriate  it  mentally  for  one  of  those  vivid,  distinct  similes  which 
give  such  an  air  of  intense  reality  to  his  pictures  in  the  Inferno  and 
Purgatorio.  Students  of  the  Divine  Comedy  wiQ  recollect  how,  towards 
the  close  of  the  Inferno,  when  the  giant  Antenor,  bending  down  his 
colossal  form,  lifts  up  Virgil  and  Dante  to  place  them  in  safety  on  the 
floor  of  the  last  of  the  infernal  circles,  the  poet  compares  the  stooping 
giant  to  the  Garisenda  when  a  cloud  passes  over  it.* 

The  second  tower,  the  Torre  AsineUi,  is  a  dizzy  height  for  such  a 
slender  column,  272  feet ;  but  it  is  not  otherwise  striking,  its  inclination 
being  but  slight  and,  from  some  points  of  view,  scarcely  perceptible. 
If  I  were  to  be  asked  in  what  particular  style  the  towers  were  built,  I 
would  reply,  without  a  moment's  hesitation,  in  the  factory  chimney 
style.  To  speak  plainly,  they  are  both,  and  especially  the  Garisenda, 
thoroughly  imlovely  square  brick  shafts.  How  different  from  tho 
grand  Campanile  of  Pisa,  looking  at  whose-massive  yet  elegant  cylinder, 
one  is  tempted  to  exclaim :  **  What  a  pity  it  is  not  upright  ?"  But  at 
sight  of  these  towers  of  Bologna,  one  can  only  ask  in  amazement : 
"  What  on  earth  were  they  ever  built  for  ?" 

It  is  still,  it  seems,  a  moot  point  whether  the  Gurisenda  were  origi- 
nally built  with  its  present  inclination,  or  simply  tilted  over  by  a 

*  Inf,  xni.  186.  Qual  pare  a  riguardar  la  Garisenda 

Sotto  il  chinato,  quand'un  nuTol  yada 
Soyr'eBsa  si,  che  ella  in  contrario  penda; 
Tal  parye  Anteo  a  me  ...  . 
Bante  here  aUudee  to  the  well-known  optical  delusion  by  which  a  moving  body 
•eema  to  transfer  to  a  stationary  body  in  passing  a  motion  opposite  in  direction  to  it* 
own.    Thus,  a  cloud  passing  over  the  sky  above  the  Garisenda  in  a  direction  opposite 
to  the  tower's  inclination,  would  make  the  tower  appear  to  be  actually  moving  or 
falling. 
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settlement  of  the  foundations.  The  tower,  at  least,  was  well  known 
for  its  obliquity  when  Dante  wrote  his  *'  Inferno"  at  the  beginning  of 
the  fourteenth  century,  the  building  then  having  stood  about  two  cen- 
turies. Without  venturing  to  enter  deeply  into  the  controversy  here, 
I  would  merely  suggest  that  the  consistent  hideousness  of  the  Garisenda 
seems  to  bo  an  argument  of  some  weight  in  favour  of  its  having  been 
originally  built  in  an  inclined  position.  It  is  quite  clear  that  it  can 
never  have  served  any  ornamental  purpose.  It  is  by  no  means  dear 
how  it  can  have  served  any  useful  purpose.  Is  it  then  too  much  to 
conclude,  that  its  obliquity  was  its  sole  rai%on  d^itre,  that  it  was  meant 
to  be  a  monstrosity,  a  thing  of  amazement  ? 

The  picture-gallery  of  Bologna,  about  ten  minutes'  walk  from  the 
leaning  towers,  contrasts  strongly  in  some  respects  with  the  famous 
galleries  of  Florence,  the  Uffizi  and  Pitti  Palace.  The  Florentine 
galleries  are  generally  so  thronged  that  it  is  almost  impossible  for  one 
to  set  himself  down  there  quietly  to  study  a  picture  at  leisure.  But  the 
gallery  of  Bologna  this  day  was  quiet  as  a  cloister.  The  collection  of 
paintings  is  arranged  in  the  rooms  of  an  old  Jesuit  College,  standing 
at  the  corner  of  the  Borgo  della  Paglia,  one  of  the  most  silent  streets 
of  the  silent  city.  There  was  no  one  in  the  spacious  rooms  of  the 
gallery  when  I  entered  except  some  half  dozen  German  tourists,  wan- 
dering about  with  Baedeker's  **  Ober  Italien"  in  their  hands,  and  talk- 
ing in  that  subdued  tone  into  which  the  voice  unconsciously  falls  in  the 
silence  of  a  great  deserted  gallery.  No  one  can  visit  these  rooms  and 
not  bear  away  in  his  memory  indelible  impressions  of  at  least  two  of 
Guido's  pictures,  his  Pieti  and  Crucifixion ;  nor  can  any  one  form 
a  just  idea  of  that  painter's  powers  until  he  has  seen  and  studied 
these  paintings.  From  their  sombre  backgrounds,  the  grandly- 
draped  figures  of  the  mourners  stand  out  with  almost  startling  vivid- 
ness, grief  profound  yet  perfectly  unstrained  seeming  to  add  new 
dignity  to  the  faces.  Light  and  shade,  grouping,  colouring,  the 
treatment  of  detail,  all  are  contrived  with  consummate  skill  so  as  to 
bring  out  the  leading  idea  of  the  painter  with  marvellous  intensity. 
Yet  deeply  solemn  and  impressive  as  they  are,  the  pictures  seem  to 
print  themselves  on  the  memory  without  touching  the  heart ;  for  one 
can  hardly  bring  himself  to  look  on  these  grand,  dignified  groups  of 
mourners  as  sharers  with  him  in  a  common  humanity.  With  all  their 
power,  too,  these  works  of  Guido  fall  short  of  that  supreme  excellence 
which  frees  the  elaborated  work  of  art  from  all  appearance  of  arti- 
ficiality. And  yet  one  can  scarcely  point  out  anything  in  the  pictures 
as  distinctly  artificial  or  unnatural,  except  it  be  the  too  scrupulous 
avoidance  of  all  minute  detail,  betraying  the  painter's  determination  U> 
sacrifice  everything  that  might  possibly  weaken  the  effect  of  his  majes- 
tic groups  of  figures. 

The  great  gem  of  the  gallery,  however,  is  Raphael's  Santa  Cecilia. 
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The  contrast  between  the  style  of  this  exquisite  picture'  and  that  of 
Guide's  Pieti  and  Crucifixion  is  very  striking.  Raphael's  noble  group 
of  saints  and  apostles  here  gains  nothing  from  cunning  devices  of  light 
and  shade ;  he  sacrifices  no  one  part  of  his  picture  to  give  prominence 
to  another ;  and  so,  while  the  St.  Cecilia  lacks  the  intense  vividness  of 
Guide's  two  grand  works,  it  has  a  warm,  living  humanity  whose  absenco 
in  the  Pieta  and  Crucifixion  gives  to  these  pictures  their  cold,  semi- 
etatuesque  impressiveness.  The  broken  musical  instruments  lying  at 
the  feet  of  St.  Cecilia,  her  richly-figured  robe,  the  sandalled  foot  that 
half  protrudes  from  beneath  it,  the  snatches  of  tenderly  coloured  land- 
scape in  the  background,  even  the  bare  surface  of  the  ground  itself  in 
front  of  the  group,  all  are  painted  in  with  minute,  loving  care.  And 
aU  this  beauty  of  detail  is  combined  with  the  most  perfect  grouping  of 
the  figures,  with  that  incomparable  grace  and  beauty  and  dignity  of 
expression  in  the  human  face  and  form  which,  perhaps,  more  than 
anything  else,  elevates  Raphael's  pictures  to  the  first  rank  in  modem 
painting. 

In  the  person  of  St.  Cecilia,  as  she  stands  in  the  centre  of  this  pic- 
ture, listening  in  rapt  attention  to  the  music  of  the  heavenly  choir, 
Raphael  has  embodied  the  ideal  of  Italian  womanhood.  It  would  be 
hard  to  conceive  a  more  perfect  type  of  womanly  beauty  than  is  here 
given  us.  The  soft  oval  of  the  face,  framed  with  the  rich  brown  hair 
that  ripples  down  the  rounded  neck  and  shoulder  to  stray  over  the 
robe  of  broidered  cloth  of  gold,  the  pure,  dark  eyes  beaming  with  a 
grave  gladness,  the  youthful  grace  and  dignity  of  the  form,  everj-- 
thing  about  this  St.  Cecilia  is  faultless.  Spirituality  is  not,  however, 
the  distinguishing  attribute  of  this  St.  Cecilia ;  there  is,  strictly  speak- 
ing, very  little  that  is  ecstatic  or  ethereal  in  her  expression.  She  is 
distinctly  human ;  and  as  we  look  on  the  pure,  beautiful  face,  we  may 
see  in  it  all  that  Wordsworth  saw  in  his  ideal  woman : — 

"The  reason  firm,  the  temperate  will, 
Endurance,  foresight,  strength,  and  skill ; 
A  perfect  woman,  nobly  planned 
To  warn,  to  comfort,  and  command ; 
And  yet  a  spirit  still  and  bright, 
With  something  of  an  angel  light."* 

While  in  most  large  cities  sundown  brings  with  it  an  increased 
animation,  thronging  the  streets  with  toilers  happy  in  their  release 
from  the  day's  labour,  in  Bologna  the  streets  by  evening  are,  perhaps, 
a  shade  duller  than  by  morning.  One  has  only  to  look  in  the  faces  of 
the  Bolognese  to  see  that  they  are  a  staid  people  who  take  their  plea- 
sure gravely,  at  least,  if  not  sadly.    Even  in  the  Piazza  Vittorio 

*  There  it  a  most  excellent  copy  of  this  St.  Cecilia,  from  the  hand  of  Domeni- 
diiiio,  in  our  own  National  Gallery  at  Merrion- square. 
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Emanuele,  the  busiest  part  of  the  city,  the  cafes  were  only  half -filled 
as  I  passed  through  at  seven  o'clock  this  evening  on  my  way  to  the 
Teatro  Brunetti. 

In  a  side  street  o£^  the  Strada  Castiglione,  I  came  upon  a  little  piece 
of  Bolognese  home  life  that  might  have  made  an  excellent  study  for  a 
picture.  On  the  footway,  framed  in  one  of  the  quaintly-pillared  arches 
of  the  arcade,  a  cobbler,  cigar  in  mouth,  was  seated  working  in  an 
easy  dilettante  fashion  at  a  shoe  clasped  between  his  knees.  At  his 
feet,  sitting  on  the  flags,  with  their  backs  against  one  of  the  pillars  of 
the  arcade,  and  immersed  in  a  game  of  cards,  were  two  young  urchins, 
the  cobbler's  olive  branches,  to  judge  from  the  complaisant  look  he 
woxild  give  them  as  he  paused  now  and  then  from  his  work,  to  take  his 
cigar  from  his  mouth  and  watch  the  progress  of  the  game.  The  cards, 
of  course,  were  very  dirty,  and  the  boys  themselves  not  much  cleaner ; 
and  I  suppose  I  ought  to  pause  here,  and,  after  the  approved  manner 
of  philosophic  travellers,  rush  at  once  into  grand  generalisations  touch- 
ing the  early  depravity  of  the  Italian  youth.  I  have  no  intention, 
however,  either  of  moralising  or  generalising  on  such  slight  provo- 
cation ;  tliat  the  reader,  if  he  feel  inclined,  can  do  quite  as  well  for 
himself. 

My  ticket  for  ijkeplatea,  or  pit  of  the  Teatro  Brunetti,  costing  sixty 
centesimi,  or  sixpence  sterling,  gave  me  a  comfortable  seat  in  a  theatre 
closely  resembling  our  own  theatres  at  home,  a  lofty  building  with 
tiers  of  galleries  rising  from  the  floor,  the  ground-plan,  as  usual  in 
theatres,  of  a  horse-shoe  form,  with  the  stage  at  the  heel  of  the  shoe. 
In  one  particular,  this  Bolognese  theatre  differed  from  our  theatres  at 
home.    The  roof  was  quite  open ;  so  that  sitting  in  the  pit  and  looking 
upwards  one  could  see  the  stars  twinkling  brightiy  in  the  deep-blue 
field  of  the  autumn  night-sky.     This  arrangement  keeps  the  theatre 
pleasantiy  cool  in  summer,  and  in  winter  or  rainy  weather  the  opening 
in  the  roof  can  be  closed  by  semi-circular  shutters.     The  piece  played 
this  evening  was  "  JEsop,  a  Comedy  in  Five  Acts  in  Verse,"  the  work 
of  some  modern  Italian  dramatist,  whose  name  has  slipped  my  memory. 
The  theatre  was  filled  by  an  audience  far  more  sedate  than  Dublin 
audiences  generally  are ;  but  the  smokers  had  carte  blanche,  and  a  blue 
cloud  of  tobacco  smoke  went  curling  up  steadily  from  a  hundred  mouths, 
to  find  an  outiet  from  the  open  roof.     The  players  had  their  parts 
*'  trippingly  on  the  tongue,"  giving  out  the  rhymed  alexandrines  with 
that  rapid  fluency  and  clearness  of  utterance  peculiar  to  Italian  decla- 
mation ;  and  the  stream  of  witty  fable  and  cynical  epigram  that  flowed 
from  the  mouth  of  iEsop  kept  up  a  continuous  ripple  of  thoughtful 
laughter  in  the  audience:     The  **  make-up"  of  JEsop  gave  evidence  of 
a  fine  dramatic  instinct.    The  personal  shortcomings  of  the  Greek  slave, 
who  wins  his  freedom  by  his  wit,  were  brought  into  the  boldest  promi- 
nence.    JEsop   came  on  the  stage  hump-backed,   wry-necked,   and 
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l)OTr-legged  to  a  degree  that  brought  out  most  forcibly  the  conquest  of 
mind  oyer  matter  in  its  most  obstructive  form. 

It  was  nearly  midnight,  with  the  moon  just  at  her  full,  when  I  left 
the  Teatro  Brunetti.  The  deserted  streets  of  Bologna,  with  the  pillared 
arcades  and  quaint  gable-ends,  bathed  on  one  side  in  motionless  silvery 
light,  while  the  other  was  plunged  in  blackest  shade  with  clear-cut 
edges,  looked  in  their  cold  stillness  more  like  a  theatre  scene  from 
"  Borneo  and  Juliet"  than  the  streets  of  a  living  city. 

The  few  hours  spent  in  Bologna  next  morning  were  devoted  to  a 
visit  to  the  church  known  as  the  Madonna  di  Sfin  Luca.  It  was  from 
the  Porta  Saragozza,  on  the  south  of  the  city,  that  I  approached  the 
striking,  isolated  Monte  della  Guardia,  on  whose  siunmit  the  church  is 
perched.  From  the  city  gate,  one  of  the  ordinary  street  arcades  leads 
in  about  half  an  hour  to  the  foot  of  the  hill,  up  whose  steep  side 
stretches  the  great  arcade  for  a  distance  of  a  mile,  in  one  uninterrupted 
^g-zag  line  of  635  arches.  These  arches  are  open  on  one  side  so  as  to 
give  fine  views  over  the  great  plain  of  Bologna,  and  closed  on  the  other 
side  by  a  wall  painted  at  intervals  with  frescoes,  much  faded  now  by 
exposure  to  the  weather.  This  great  arcade  was  built  by  the  Bolognese 
during  the  period  1676-1739,  when  the  various  guildti  of  the  city  con- 
tributed their  quota  of  arches,  the  share  which  each  took  in  the  pious 
work  being  recorded  by  inscriptions  on  its  inner  wall.  At  every  bend 
in  the  arcade  I  found  some  venerable  beggar  posted,  an  old  woman, 
perhaps,  knitting  or  spinning  briskly  with  her  distaff  in  the  greatest 
contentment,  to  judge  from  the  first  glimpse  of  her  face  one  caught 
coming  suddenly  into  view  on  rounding  the  comer.  But  at  sight  of  a 
possible  alms-giver,  all  the  contentment  woidd  vanish  magically 
from  her  face,  giving  way  to  a  woe-begone  expression,  the  busy  hands 
would  droop  listlessly,  and  a  miserable,  whining  voice  would  lift  Up 
the  stereotyped  prayer,  "  Qualchecosa  per  caritdy  Signorey 

The  view  from  the  summit  of  the  hill  was  well  worth  the  toil  of  the 
ascent.  North  and  east  and  west,  towards  Ferrara  and  Ravenna  and 
Modena,  the  country  lay  opened  out  beneath  the  eye,  one  great  flat, 
dotted  over  with  hamlets  and  towns,  and  intersected  by  painfully 
straight  dusty  highroads  stretching  away  to  the  horizon  in  dun-coloured 
lines,  whose  very  sight  suggested  wearisome  pilgrimages.  In  the  plain 
below  the  isolated  hill  lay  Bologna,  firmly  and  compactly  girt  with  its 
massive  walls,  the  great  shaft  of  the  Asinelli  shooting  up  in  the  centre, 
with  its  fellow  tower,  the  Qarisenda,  toppling  over  towards  it  in  mon- 
strous obliquity,  as  if  it  would  lean  on  its  more  erect  neighbour  or 
support.  The  city,  from  the  height,  looks  the  beau-ideal  of  a  mediseval 
city.  Within  the  trapezoid  of  its  lofty,  solid  walls  the  houses  crowd 
closely  together,  not  as  in  most  modem  towns  wandering  out  recklessly 
into  straggling  suburbs  away  from  the  shelter  of  the  guardian  towers 
and  bastions.     Bologna  does  not  seem  to  have  altered  its  form  one  jot 
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since  the  days  of  Gnido ;  for,  seen  from  this  height,  its  outline  is  pre- 
cisely the  same  .as  in  the  miniature  bird*s-eye  view  of  the  city  painted 
in  at  the  foot  of  his  grand  Pieta  in  the  picture  gallery.  Looking  south- 
ward from  the  church  on  the  summit  of  the  hill,  the  eyes  rested  with 
a  sense  of  relief  on  the  tumultuous  sea  of  the  softly- wooded  Apennines, 
bathed  in  golden  sunlight  and  rising  up  wave  above  wave  against  the 
pure  blue  sky.  The  Monte  della  Guardia  is  a  fortified  height ;  and  it 
was  strange  to  see  the  earthworks,  with  their  grim,  black  cannon  and 
piles  of  conical  shot,  running  side  by  side  with  the  pillared  arcade, 
built  only  for  the  tread  of  pious  pilgrim  feet.  On  a  miniature  parade- 
ground,  right  beneath  the  church  itself,  when  I  reached  the  top,  a  half- 
company  of  Italian  infantry,  in  canvas  fatigue-dress,  were  busy  cleaning 
the  locks  of  their  breechloaders.  Here  there  was  a  concentration  of 
whining  beggars  grouped  round  the  church,  whose  high-pitched,  im- 
passioned eloquence  as  they  dogged  my  steps  in  a  compact  body,  drove 
me  down  the  arcade  again  to  Bologna,  after  a  few  minutes  spent  on 
the  church  terrace. 

Before  leaving  the  city  at  mid-day,  I  had  time  to  visit  a  few  of  the 
Bolognese  churches,  including  San  Petronio ;  but  of  these  churches  I 
can  say  nothing  here,  beyond  this,  that  externally,  not  excepting  even 
the  great  pile  of  San  Petronio  itself,  they  seemed  to  me  ungraceful 
masses  of  brick.  Internally,  San  Petronio  is  a  noble  building,  closely 
resembling  the  Duomo  of  Florence  in  its  simplicity  and  the  grandeur 
of  its  proportions. 

Having  spent  exactly  twenty-four  hours  in  Bologna,  I  had  seen 
enough  at  least,  in  that  short  space  of  time,  to  fix  a  distinct  picture  of 
the  city  in  my  memory.  And  this  acquisition  of  fresh  mental  pictures, 
even  if  it  were  the  only  net  product  to  be  had  from  flying  visits  to  great 
cities,  would,  I  think,  be  a  sufficient  justification  for  them.  Very  much, 
of  course,  depends  on  the  way  one's  time  is  employed  on  these  flying 
visits.  Go  visit  Bologna  for  one  day,  and  endeavour  to  see  in  that  one 
day  aU  that  is  to  be  seen  there,  and  the  result  will  most  probably  be 
dissatisfaction,  arising  from  fatigue  of  mind  and  body,  and  the  painful 
effort  to  disentangle  one's  crowded  ideas.  But  content  yourself  with 
visiting  its  picture  gallery  and  strolling  quietly  through  its  streets,  and 
you  will  leave  Bologna  carrying  away  much  food  for  thought  and  a  few 
distinct  impressions  of  the  quaint  old  city,  which  will  make  you  hear 
and  read  and  think  of  it  with  pleasure  for  years  afterwards. 
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MAGDALEN* 

^N  the  bright  shores  of  Lake  Genesareth 
Walks  Magdalen  in  festival  array ; 
Her  waving  hair,  as  golden  as  the  light, 
In  soft  abundance  wreathes  her  haughty  head. 
Her  breast  is  bare  and  jewelled  to  the  throat, 
Her  naked  arms  are  gleaming  in  the  sun, 
Sweet  scents  are  wafted  from  her  broidered  robes, 
Filling  the  air  with  aromatic  balm  ; 
Her  glancing  eyes  rove  restlessly  around, 
And  flippant  words  wing  swiftly  from  her  tong^a. 

Insolently  beautiful  she  steps 
With  sandalled  feet  upon  the  verdant  earth, 
A  woman  gone  from  woman's  hidden  life 
Of  holy  influence,  unselfish  aims, 
And  quiet  ministration  to  pure  ends 
That  leaves  the  hot  world  with  a  cleaner  heart 
Than  elsewise  were  its  doom. 
No  smiles  are  forced  upon  that  rounded  cheek, 
And  laughter  ripples  lightly  from  her  lips ; 
So  steeped  in  sin,  she  loses  sense  of  sin. 
And  breathes  corruption  as  a  native  air ; 
No  higher  thought  behind  those  arching  brows, 
But  how  to  feed  her  nature's  wild  desires ; 
No  aspiration  after  purer  paths,. 
Above  the  loathsome  level  of  her  life ; 
Enclosed  in  hixury's  soft,  syren  arms, 
Or  revels  practised  in  the  Tetrarch's  court. 
Dancing  to  sound  of  systrum  or  of  lyre, 
Ionian  measures  on  the  balmy  sward. 
She  hears  the  empty  passage  of  her  days 
Give  hollow  echoes  to  her  harp  and  song ; 
Yet  in  the  ruined  temple  of  her  soul 
She  builds  an  altar  of  the  corner-stones, 
And  from  the  stained  chalice  of  her  heart 
Pours  forth  libations  to  the  unclean  gods. 

But  carelessly  she  passes  on  her  way, 
To  seek  her  gay  companions,  and  arrange 
Some  festive  scheme  to  pass  the  rosy  hours, 
And  in  the  wine-press  fling  the  grapes  of  life. 

*  These  lines  follow  at  first  a  legend  narrated  by  G^rbet  and  then  the  saored  text 
Hie  feast  of  St.  Mary  Magdalen  is  the  22nd  of  July. 
TOL.  VI.  28 
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"  Where  shall  we  seek  the  pleasures  of  to-day?** 
With  confluent  voice  they  eagerly  inquire  ;  • 
"  What  yet  remains  to  tempt  the  sated  sense  ? 
What  worn-out  rapture  in  a  newer  guise 
To  stimulate  exhausted  appetite  ?" 
And  one  exclaims :  '*  Why,  make  a  gallant  show. 
And  come  to  hear  the  preaching  Nazarene ; 
His  words,  they  say,  are  like  a  silver  chord 
That  captive  holds  a  thousand  listening  ears. 
To-day  He  f  easteth  as  a  marriage  guest, 
Where  we  can  find  Him  ere  the  sun  be  low, 
And  hear,  for  once,  this  eloquence  that  seems 
To  turn  men  mad,  so  they  go  home  to  weep, 
And  wreak  fanatic  vengeance  on  themselves : 
'Twill  be  good  sport  to  watch  the  whining  fools 
That  stop  the  laughing  current  of  their  days. 
Blotting  the  sunny  bosom  of  the  earth 
With  their  gray  shadows." 

The  noontide  silence  rests  upon  the  land, 
And  nature  pauses  in  ecstatic  trance, 
Her  mighty  heart  too  full  for  utterance ; 
Like  silence  stealing  between  souls  that  love 
Which  lifts  them  upward  on  a  starry  deep. 
Its  tide  too  high  for  the  low  bridge  of  speech. 
The  sun  is  high  within  the  fervid  blue 
Infinitude  of  space,  from  his  hot  breast 
Pouring  narcotic  nectar  on  the  world. 
The  oleanders  thrillingly  suspire, 
And  blush  more  brightly  in  his  warm  embrace, 
The  Syrian  palms  forget  their  murmurous  song,  ^ 
And  shcuie  and  sunshine  sleep  beneath  their  boughs ; 
When,  sweeping  by,  a  merry  cavalcade 
Breaks  up  the  pulsing  stillness,  and  flings  out 
Guy  jests  and  laughter  on  the  languid  air. 
They  press  their  horses  o'er  the  yielding  turf. 
And  mock  each  other  for  the  slackened  pace. 
Until  they  pause  before  the  vine-wreathed  house. 
Where  sacramental  grace  has  blent  two  hearts ; 
The  host  comes  forth  to  greet  the  stranger  guests, 
With  courteous  eastern  hospitality, 
A  half -reluctant  cadence  in  his  voice 
At  bidding  enter  such  a  pagan  train. 
Mary  advances  with  a  careless  step. 
And  seats  herself  beside  the  festive  board ; 
A  strange,  sad  sight  within  that  simple  home. 
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The  men  are  mute,  the  gentle  women  shrink, 
And  hide  their  heads  beneath  their  modest  veils, 
She  glances  round  to  seek  the  Nazarene, 
And  John's  angelic  face  first  meets  her  view, 
The  blushes  rise  upon  his  pure,  young  cheek, 
Beneath  the  curious  boldness  of  her  gaze, 
But  He  who  sits  a  little  higher  up 
list'ning  to  one  who  speaks  with  eager  voice, 
Turns  slowly  round,  arrests  her  wandering  looks, 
Unfathomable  sadness  in  his  eyes. 

The  woman's  heart  gives  one  convulsive  throb. 
She  sees  the  face  of  Jesus — and  herself. 

«  «  «  «  « 

Through  the  white  sunlight  in  Bethania's  street 
Olides  Magdalen  in  penitential  garb ; 
Her  hair  neglected  hangs  in  matted  waves, 
And  hides  the  grief -stain'd  beauty  of  her  face ; 
Her  streaming  eyes  are  bent  upon  the  earth. 
Their  bold  light  quench'd  for  ever  in  salt  tears ; 
The  flippant  words  have  fled  the  trembling  lips 
That  shape  them  only  to  the  name  of  Christ. 
Heedless  she  hurries  through  the  mocking  crowd, 
That  once  had  walked  with  her  in  ways  of  sin ; 
Heedless  she  passes  by  the  well-known  haunts 
That  once  had  held  her  with  Satanic  clasp. 
All  that  is  o'er — ^with  one  despairing  wrench 
She  tore  her  life  from  off  the  leprous  past. 
And  now,  **  men  are  as  shadows,"  that  great  deep 
That  broke  in  light  and  thunder  on  the  shores 
Of  her  awakened,  palpitating  soid. 
Reflects  one  star  upon  its  trembling  wave, 
But  one — the  face  of  her  beloved  Lord. 

No  more  shall  youth's  imaginative  mind 
Weave  the  soft  fabric  of  illusive  dreams ; 
No  more  shall  human  sympathy  beguile 
Th'  illumined  spirit  from  its  one  true  friend ; 
Nor  earthly  lover,  though  his  words  be  flame, 
Awake  one  answering  glimmer  from  her  heart. 

She  hurries  onward  through  the  radiant  light, 
A  shadow  on  the  golden  shield  of  day ; 
Unmindful  that  her  tender  footsteps  leave 
A  bloody  impress  on  the  pointed  stones ; 
He'll  feast  to-day  among  the  Pharisees, 
And  she  must  look  upon  his  face,  or  die. 
She  hurries  onward  tiU  she  nears  the  crowd; 
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The  wave  of  life  about  her  saving  ark — 
She  presses  forward  through  detaining  hands 
That  try  to  keep  her  from  the  open  door ; 
She  gives  no  answer  to  insulting  words 
That  fall  around  her,  for  she  hears  them  not. 
She  puts  aside  with  passionate  wide  arms 
The  narrow-souled  obstructors  of  her  way ; 
She  gains  the  chamber  where  the  guests  have  met, 
And  faUs  in  anguish  at  the  Saviour's  feet ; 
She  takes  the  box  of  ointment  from  her  breast, 
She  pours  it  o'er  them  with  her  streaming  tears, 
She  wipes  them  gently  in  her  rippling  hair, 
And  in  the  passion  of  a  grief  sublime, 
Lies  self-accused  before  the  face  of  God. 
A  Pharisee  starts  up  to  put  her  forth. 
But  Jesus  lifts  his  yet  unwounded  hands, 
And  angels  lean  from  out  the  pearly  gates 
To  hear  the  wondrous  sweetness  of  his  voice : 
"  You  gave  no  water,  but  fihe  bathed  my  feet. 
You  gave  no  kiss,  but  she  has  kissed  them  o'er. 
You  gave  no  ointment,  she  has  poured  it  out ; 
Therefore,  0  woman !  do  I  make  thee  clean. 
For  much  is  pardoned  thee  who  lovest  much. 

A.  O'B. 


SMITH:  A  PSYCHOLOGICAL  TALE. 

BY  ISAAC  TTJXTON. 

in. 

Smith's  recovery  from  the  pathological  state  of  feverish  thirst  for 
knowledge  in  which  we  left  him  was  slow  but  sure.  The  adaptability 
of  human  nature  to  its  environment  is  perfectly  astonishing.  No  one 
knows  what  he  is  capable  of  putting  up  with  and  performing,  till  lie 
is  put  to  it  and  tries.  When  misfortune  and  disaster  follow  fast  and 
foUow  faster,  internal  resources  develop  themselves  that  are  to  no  one 
more  surprising  than  to  the  individual  whose  self  evolves  them.  Then 
the  blessed  faculty  of  habit  changes  almost  the  stamp  of  nature,  and 
life  again  becomes  tolerable  and  even  enjoyable  in  the  midst  of  circum- 
Btances  which  would  have,  at  one  time,  been  a  constant  torture  to  us. 
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^This  universal  human  law  shaped  our  suffering  friend,  and  acting  on 
his  well-poised  powers  left  him,  after  a  few  years,  a  man  of  educated 
intellect,  who  had  definitely  passed  the  shifting  boundaiy,  so  apt  to 
doable  back,  which  encloses  the  happy  hunting-ground  of  thinkers  \ 
what  I  mean  to  say  is,  he  had  reached  that  state  of  healthy  develop- 
ment in  which  study  ceases  to  be  a  labour,  and  musing  upon  many 
things  becomes  an  xinending  delight.  Even  then,  indeed,  ''the  cor- 
ruptible body  is  a  load  upon  the  soul,  and  the  earthly  dwelling  presseth 
down  the  mind  that  museth  upon  many  things"  ( WUdom^  ix.  15) ;  but 
this  is  only  saying  that  our  fruition  of  the  best  things  in  this  life  is 
veiy  imperfect. 

We  must  see  more  in  detail  the  process  by  which  this  enviable 
state  of  mental  ain-apseia  was  reached..  In  the  last  chapter  it  will  be 
remembered  that  Smith  saw  the  hopelessness  of  his  passion  for  more 
or  less  universal  knowledge,  but,  with  human  inconsistency,  could  not 
make  up  his  mind  to  relinquish  it ;  and  so  toiled  and  toiled  to  learn 
all  round,  and  never  could  bear  not  to  master  what  he  came  across. 
Would  it  be  better  or  worse  for  us,  and  for  those  to  whom  we  are  and 
shall  be  a  i^ectacle,  if  we  were  so  rational  that  we  could  always  do 
what  recommended  itself  to  us  as  most  prudent  ?  If  we  were  so  hope- 
lessly rational,  great  suffering  the  world  would  have  escaped,  but  that 
would  have  been  a  too  dear  price,  perhaps,  to  pay  for  all  the  nobleness, 
unselfishness,  heroism,  grandeur  intellectual  and  moral,  of  which  that 
great  suffering  was  the  necessary  condition.   Vtrfus  in  infirtnitaUperficitur, 

Smith's  tnorbid  craving  procured  him  knowledge  and  powers  that 
were  ever  after  of  the  greatest  service.  While  it  lasted,  if  he  were 
asked  a  question  by  any  one  in  science,  literature,  or  any  other  sub- 
ject, which  he  could  not  answer,  or  if  he  heard  a  discussion  on  a  his- 
torical or  philosophical  question  that  he  felt  himself  shaky  in,  he 
<»uld  not  rest  till  he  had  studied  the  matter.  A  passion  of  this  sort, 
hopeless  and  painful  though  it  be  while  it  lasts,  is,  if  one  comes  out 
of  the  fever  without  losing  balancing  power,  a  most  beneficial  experi- 
ence. Our  world  seems  to  be  worked  very  much  on  the  rough,  and  so 
things  that  must  be  pronounced  in  themselves  xmreasonable,  and  hie  et 
nunc  deleterious,  are  in  the  long  run  found  to  be  the  causes  of  well- 
being  both  selfish  and  altruistic.  The  intellectual  vision  that  Smith 
had  of  the  hopelessness  of  his  passion,  though  it  did  not  act  on  his 
will  and  feelings  at  first,  became  more  and  more  vivid  as  time  and  ex- 
perience passed  over  him,  and  when  he  saw,  without  the  possibility  of 
blinking  the  fact,  that 

'*  One  science  only  will  one  genius  fit, 
So  wide  is  art,  so  narrow  human  wit/' 

and  that  perfection  implies  whole-hearted  devotedness,  he  found  to  his 
surprise  that  almost  without  a  sigh,  he  could  abandon  many  lines  of 
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thought  he  had  laid  down,  and  give  himself  entirely  to  what  he  felt  he 
most  seriously  inclined.  Time  and  its  concomitants  solve  our  most 
tangled  problems.    Learning  to  wait  is  the  perfection  of  labour. 

The  thought  of  death  and  the  possible  yioissitudes  of  life  had  often 
ehilled  the  heart  of  the  enthusiastic  student.  Many  and  many  a  time, 
as  he  bent  over  his  books  late  into  the  night,  going  deeper  and  deeper 
into  some  deep  speculation,  and  utterly  oblivious  that  he  had  an  earthly 
dwelling,  the  rolling  away  of  the  fogs  of  ignorance,  and  the  view  of 
illimitable  knowledge  that  opened  before  him,  and  the  consequent 
rush  of  desire  to  possess  it  all,  brought  home  to  his  heart  with  a  pang 
like  a  stab,  how  exceedingly  little  of  that  knowledge  he  could  hope  to 
acquire  in  the  uncertain  years  of  man.  What  an  unspeakable  torture 
this  thought  must  have  been  from  time  to  time  to  Plato  and  Aristotle, 
and  even  still  more  to  those  able  men  of  our  day,  who,  for  reasons  of 
their  own,  are  of  opinion  that  they  shall  pass  away  like  streaks  of 
morning  doud.  Adaptability  rescues  them,  but  previous  to  reflection, 
through  which  it  acts,  crushing  must  be  the  sensation  accompanying 
the  vision. 

But  Smith  was  a  child  of  Faith,  and  the  Faith  mcule  him  whole. 
He  knew  he  was  in  the  hands  of  One  without  whose  leave  even  a 
sparrow  does  not  fall  to  the  ground,  and  he  had  learnt  for  himself  that 
even  in  this  life  the  solid  satisfactions  belong  to  those  who  make  the 
Will  of  Gk>d  their  rule  of  action.  Besolving,  once  for  aU,  after  vacil- 
lating and  backsliding,  to  act  up  to  these  principles,  death  lost  its 
terrors,  and  did  but  open  the  gate  to  eternal  and  inexhaustible  know- 
ledge, and  the  ups  and  downs  of  life  would  but  supply  new  experiences 
and  more  varied  food  for  thought,  and  so,  opportunities  for  mental 
and  moral  improvement.  Thus  you  see  little  by  little  the  cumulative 
strength,  by  which  he  was  to  cast  off  developments  that  could  not  be 
assimilated,  proceeded,  and  by  the  time  he  had  reached  tweniy-flve,  he 
was  himself  again,  that  is,  himself  as  to  body  and  mind  normally 
evolved. 

He  had  studied  no  profession..  In  fact  such  was  his  unalloyed 
love  of  knowledge  that  he  oould  not  endure  becoming  lawyer,  doctor, 
engineer,  or  even  universiiy  professor,  and  having  to  adapt  his  studies 
and  mental  exertions  to  the  wants  and  tastes  of  unsympathetic  employers 
or  pupils.  As  his  thinking  powers  became  more  and  more  penetrative 
and  wide-reaching,  the  idea  grew  upon  him  that  the  happiest  life  for 
him  would  be  that  of  a  student.  He  had  an  overmastering  feeling 
that  "  to  scorn  delights  and  live  laborious  days"  would  be  the  safest, 
and  most  tranquil,  and  even  the  most  useful  way  in  which  he  could 
work  out  his  salvation.  You  may  be  sure  Smith  senior  did  not  at  all 
sympathise  with  this  view,  and  natiirally  felt  that  his  son  should  enter 
upon  some  professional  career,  and  aim  at  some  of  the  big  prizes  therein 
set  up  for  the  swift  and  strong.    But  the  son's  mind  was  made  up,  and 
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dotifal  as  lie  was,  lie  carried  the  day,  and  got  his  loving  father  to  divide 
unto  him  a  portion  of  his  substance  sufficient  tokeep  himf  airly  comfort- 
able in  the  inexpensive  but  most  happy  mode  of  life  he  took  up. 

Seeing  that  he  had  abandoned  the  effort  to  keep  some  five  or  six 
lines  of  study  abreast,  what  one  did  he  finally  stick  to,  and  for  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life  resolve  to  work  at?  Well,  it  was  a  long  time  before 
he  found  out  for  certain  what  would  satisfy  his  intellectual  appetites 
and  instincts ;  and  he  used  to  say  himself  that  he  considered  he  had 
become  what  could  be  called  an  educated  man,  when  he  saw  clearly 
what  his  mental  constitution  was  fitted  for.  At  first  he  tried  literature, 
and  thought  that  here  was  to  be  had  perennial  pleasure.  He  felt  that 
he  could  write  a  good  poem,  or  an  observant  and  humorous  story,  and 
he  had  dreams  of  seeking  the  hearts  of  his  fellow-men  in  that  way. 
Bat  literature  paUed  upon  him.  It  seemed  like  the  sweets  and  wines 
of  life.  He  could  not  spend  and  feed  his  life  upon  it  alone.  Perhaps 
if  he  made  it  the  ornament,  polish  and  padding,  mathematics  pure 
and  applied  would  constitute  the  substantial  structure.  For  a  con- 
siderable time  he  revelled  in  quantitative  speculations,  and  was  sure 
that  the  adjustment  which  would  make  life  smooth  for  him  was  begin- 
ning at  last.  Mathematics  placed  him  in  the  centre  of  a  sphere  of 
mental  research,  wide  and  deep,  and  delicate  as  the  material  universe. 
As  relation  after  relation  dawned  and  then  shone  upon  him,  flooding 
lus  mind  with  the  eternal  truths  of  science,  he  trembled  with  joy  and 
prayed  that  here  he  might  be  allowed  to  rest  and  work,  ever  gaining 
more  and  more  light  upon  the  wonderful  external  whole,  made  up  of 
such  an  interweaving  of  interdependent  and  aU-embracing  relations. 

He  thought  he  had  reached  the  goal  of  his  instincts ;  he  was  only 
at  a  sort  of  half-way  house,  whence  he  woxdd  be  driven  ere  long  to 
seek  again  with  unsatisfied  heart  some  home  for  his  restless  intellect. 
When  these  fits  of  weariness  and  feelings  of  the  impossibility  of  the 
various  subjects  he  took  up  to  give  him  life-long  joys  crushed  him, 
many  a  temptation  he  had  to  abandon  his  student's  life,  to  rush  into 
the  world's  broad  field  of  battle,  and  to  deaden  in  its  pleasures  *  and 
struggles  the  insatiate  cravings  of  his  mind.  More  than  once  he  did 
issue  from  his  self-imposed  seclusion,  and,  mixing  in  society,  for  awhile 
found  it  as  charming  as  it  found  him.  When  he  came  across  men 
and  women  of  culture,  he  could  be  exquisite  in  his  manner  and  con- 
versation, and  with  the  freemasonry  of  thought  he  made  friends  many 
among  clever  people.  But  it  wouldn't  do.  Thackeray's  sad,  sad 
verses  on  the  dreadful  Vanitas  vanitatum  rang  in  his  ear,  sank  into  his 
heart,  and  were  no  small  factor  in  the  varied  whole  that  caused  him 
to  flee  from  ikefaseinatio  nugaciiatis.  Listen  to  them : — 
"  (%,  Tanity  of  yanities ! 

How  wayward  the  decrees  of  fate  are, 
How  Terj  weak,  the  yery  wise, 

How  yery  small  the  yerj  great  are ! 
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**  Though  thrice  a  thousand  years  be  past. 
Since  David's  son,  the  said  and  splendid, 
The  weary  King  Ecdesiast, 

Upon  bis  awful  tablets  penned  it; 

"  Metbinks  the  text  grows  never  stale, 
And  life  is  every  day  renewing 
Fresh  comments  on  the  old,  old  tale 
Of  fortune,  folly,  glory,  ruin.** 

Though  Smith  loved  music  and  painting,  and  would  stroll  with 
delicious  melancholy  through  woods  and  fields,  along  rivers,  and  over 
hills,  and  through  winding  valleys,  feasting  his  eyes  and  ears  with 
trees,  and  birds,  and  grass,  and  rocks,  and  laughing  waters,  he  never 
seriously  thought  that  art  could  give  his  soul  the  nectar  and  ambrosia 
for  which  it  sought.  Consequently  he  never  searched  for  the  manna 
that  was  to  have  the  flavour  of  all  mental  food  in  that  direction.  And 
I  humbly  think  he  was  right. 

In  his  university  course  he  had  enjoyed  one  of  the  greatest  advan- 
tages that  the  mind  of  man  can  have  conferred  on  it.  He  had  been 
fairly  trained  in  the  Aristotelian  philosophy.  Aristotle,  unlike  his 
great  master,  was  the  quintessence  of  common-sense,  and  so  his  philo- 
sophy is  par  excellence  the  philosophy  of  reason  and  common-sense,  the 
guide  and  protector  of  our  mental  faculties.  This  philosophy,  elabo- 
rated and  in  great  measure  perfected  by  the  Scholastics,  gives  the  mind 
that  submits  to  long  years  of  its  influence  a  strength  and  subtlety  that 
makes  the  puerile  metaphysical  conceits  of  the  modem  physicists  (great 
as  they  undoubtedly  are  in  their  own  field)  perfectly  ridiculous. 
"  Why,  sir,"  Smith  would  say,  "  in  the  days  of  St.  Thomas  or  Suarez, 
an  educated  man  would  consider  it  an  intolerable  impertinence  to  have 
theses  submitted  for  disputation,  which  the  scientists  of  to-day  glory 
in  as  the  product  of  advanced  and  unfettered  thought.  A  mere  tyro 
of  Paris  or  Salamanca  would  turn  any  of  them  into  a  string  of  the 
absurdest  fallacies  the  mind  of  man,  with  all  its  perverse  ingenuity, 
could  sillily  devise ;  and  yet  these  are  the  gross  abortions  of  human 
thought  which  are  foisted  on  the  modem  world  by  pseudo-metaphysical 
physicists !"  It  was  metaphysics,  then,  in  which  this  man  of  strajige 
suffering  found  the  natural  rest  of  his  soul,  and  it  proved  perennial. 
And  metaphysics  or  philosophy  is  the  crowning,  and  finishing,  and 
perfection  of  natural  culture.  It  is  so  because  it  teaches  man,  **  the 
glory,  jest,  and  riddle  of  the  world,"  what  he  is  and  what  the  world 
around  him  is.  It  teaches  him  the  nature  of  that  spiritual  substance 
called  mind,  and  how  it  acts,  and  what  these  acts  import.  It  leads 
him  *'  through  nature  up  to  nature's  GK>d,"  embraces  all  things  without 
exception,  for  it  is  the  science  of  all  first  causes,  gives  the  perfecting 
polish  to  all  our  faculties,  makes  our  words  the  very  ''incarnation 
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of  thouglit"  that  breathes  and  bums,  and  under  its  all-peryading 
influence 

*'  this  our  life,  exempt  from  public  haunt, 

Knds  tongues  in  trees,  books  in  the  running  brooks, 

Sermons  in  stones,  and  good  in  eyerything." 

There  could  be  no  mistake  this  time.  Deep,  deep  was  the  gratitude 
he  felt  to  that  Almighty  power  which  had  upheld  him  fainting  through 
deserts  of  disgust,  nad  refreshed  him  with  broad,  rich  oases  of  litera- 
ture and  science,  and  now  at  last,  when  by  the  laws  of  his  being  he 
was  fit,  left  him,  serene  in  the  consciousness  of  power  and  of  truth 
possessed,  to  rule  and  conquer  in  the  world  of  thought.  He  had  not 
been  "intimidated  by  the  cheerless  beginnings  of  knowledge,  by  the 
darkness  from  which  she  springs,  by  the  difficulties  which  hover  around 
her,  by  the  wretched  habitations  in  which  she  dwells,  by  the  want  and 
sorrow  which  sometimes  journey  in  her  train."  He  had  followed 
*^  her  as  the  angel  that  guarded  him,  and  as  the  genius  of  his  life. 
She  had  brought  him  out  at  last  into  the  light  of  day,  and  exhibited 
him  to  the  world,  comprehensive  in  acquirements,  fertile  in  resources, 
rich  in  imetgination,  strong  in  reasoning,  prudent  and  powerful  above 
his  fellows  in  all  the  relations  and  all  the  offices  of  life."* 

It  must  be  remembered  that  this  tale  is,  I  may  say  almost  solely, 
employed  in  giving  the  summa  fastigia  of  the  development  of  a  human 
intellect.  It  should  not,  then,  be  supposed  that  my  venerated  friend 
Smith  was  or  ever  became  a  mere  dry  old  musty,  fusty,  crusty  book- 
worm. I  think  he  could  have  succeeded  in  any  walk  of  life,  from  war 
■and  legislation  to  cricket  and  frivolity.  Indeed,  I  make  no  doubt, 
Teiy  pretty  romances  even  might  be  written  about  him ;  but  all  such 
developments  were  not  assimilated,  and  so  what  he  became  and  re- 
mained was  an  enthusiastic  student  of  philosophy,  who,  with  thorough- 
going devotion  to  Catholic  faith  and  practice,  united  deep  sagacity, 
keen  wit,  good-natured  humour,  width,  reach  and  profundity  of  mind, 
and  never  used  these  great  gifts  and  acquirements  but  to  expose  error, 
to  defend  and  advance  the  truth,  and  to  give  himself  that  pure  and 
necessary  happiness  which  his  soul  required,  and,  in  great  part,  for  the 
sake  of  which  he  had  relinqtiished  all  lower  forms  of  enjoyment.  It 
often  happens  that  men  who  are  students  by  profession  are  uncommonly 
dry  parties  in  conversation  and  writing.  Now,  Smith  was  the  most 
interesting  man  you  could  meet  with,  if  you  happened  to  be  of  a  turn 
of  mind  sympathetic  with  his.  If  he  saw,  and  these  things  are  per- 
ceived instinctively,  that  this  freemasonry  existed,  he  would  keep  you 
delighted  by  the  hour  with  the  "  feast  of  reason  and  the  flow  of  soul." 
Flash  after  flash  of  wit  and  philosophy  would  dazzle  you,  provided 
•always  you  were  actively  and  passively  in  harmony  with  him.    Not 

•  "  Conduct  of  the  Understanding."    Sydney  Smith. 
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otherwise.  You  might  be  dever  and  well-inf ormed,  and  find  my  friend 
the  reverse  of  what  I  have  described  him.  Sympathy  of  mind  and 
heart  is  necessary  for  the  social  joys  of  culture. 

The  inexhaustible  love  of  fiction  which  never  left  Smith,  but  which 
he  had  sense  enough  to  keep  well  under  control,  gave  his  mind  a  fasci- 
nating flavour  which  nor  mathematics  nor  metaphysics  ever  destroyed; 
nay,  they  did  but  make  it  more  delicate  and  delightful. 

I  happened  to  be  just  a  little  sympathetic  with  my  dear  friend 
Smith,  and  he  graciously  allows  me  to  worship  him  not  altogether  at  a 
distance ;  for  though  he  is  not  one  atom  conceited,  he  has  a  very  accurate 
notion  of  his  own  powers.  It  could  not  be  otherwise.  A  clever  man 
accustomed  to  introspection  and  to  weighing  the  ability  of  others,  both 
from  their  works  and  words,  must  have  arrived  at  a  very  fair  estimate 
of  himself. 

I  have  asked  him  how  it  was  his  spoken  and  written  words  possessed, 
in  addition  to  their  more  solid  qualities,  a  fragrance  that  was  to  me 
and  many  others  of  his  friends  and  admirers  simply  thrilling.  "Well," 
he  replied,  quite  pleased  with  what  I  had  said,  "this  would  be  one 
chief  reason :  for  a  long  time  I  made  a  point  of  examining  every  inte- 
resting thing  I  read  to  see  if  I  could  find  out  what  made  it  interesting 
to  me.  Every  reading  man  knows  how  certain  lines  and  passages 
attract  his  attention  at  once,  and  no  man  is  alone  in  his  likings  and 
dislikings.  I  believe  every  able  man,  in  any  age,  is  but  one  of  an  im- 
mense class ;  and  what  things  move,  interest,  repulse  him,  have  the 
self-same  effect  on  his  *  repeaters.'  Hence,  I  often  said  to  myself,  if 
I  could  analyse  the  quality  which  makes  any  poem  or  part  of  it,  any 
thought  or  character,  deeply  interesting  for  me,  I  coiild  then  aim  at 
acquiring  the  tone  of  mind  productive  of  such  myself,  and  so  succeed 
in  Stirling  others  as  I  am  myself  affected.  Believe  me,  if  you  want  to 
touch  the  hearts  of  men,  you  must  be  very  wide-awake,  and  watch 
yourself  and  everything  around  you,  and,  above  all,  think,  think,, 
think." 

"  But,"  I  urged,  "  it  is  very  hard  to  think.  How  can  one  learn  to 
do  so,  as  you  seem  to  require?" 

"  Beading,  writing,  observing,  going  over  habitually  in  one's  mind 
what  one  has  learnt,  investigating  matters  for  one's  self,  before  inquiiy 
blaming  no  one,  audi  aHeram  partem,  forcing  occasionally  the  mind  to 
contemplate  some  subject  that  light  is  required  upon ;  and  it  will  sur- 
prise you  before  long,  how  you  wiU  find  your  mind,  as  it  were,  going 
out  of  itself  and  discovering  new  truths  and  relations  by  a  light  that 
seems  not  its  own.  Will  a  gold-seeker  abandon  the  *  diggings'  in 
which  he  has  found  large  nxiggets?  Once  the  mind  has  begun  to 
discover  the  golden  links  of  truth  for  itself,  it  requires  no  other 
inducement  to  explore  the  enchanted  realms  of  thought  and 
fancy." 
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*Do  you  mean  to  say,  then,"  I  asked,  "that  this  power  of  thinking- 
is  to  be  got  like  a  skilled  trade  or  piano-playing,  by  assiduous  and 
judicious  practice  ?" 

"Certainly,"  answered  Smith,  "do  a  little,  say  for  ten  minutes 
every  day  for  a  week,  and  you  will  see  you  will  hit  upon  new  ways  of 
putting  old  thoughts  that  will  touch  many  a  human  heart.  For  my 
own  part,  you  now  know  how  I  have  acquired  whatever  interesting- 
ness  I  possess." 

"  But,"  I  continued,  "  what  do  you  say  to  this?  I  can  study  very 
well  and  master  most  things  I  come  across,  and  I  often  have  to  think 
over  the  words  I  want  to  understand  for  a  long  time,  and,  the  same 
way,  in  mathematics,  I  have  passed  many  an  hour  solving  a  problem, 
and  taxing  my  resources  in  figures  and  f  ormulco  to  the  utmost ;  is  not 
this  all  thinking,  and  what  then  is  the  peculiar  good  of  doing  that 
fixed  ten  minutes  a  day?" 

"  I  should  not  call  that  thinking  exactly,"  replied  my  learned  friend ; 
"it  is  assuredly  severe  and  most  useful  mental  exertion,  but  pene- 
trating the  realms  of  thought  on  your  own  account,  advancing  by  dint 
of  steady  contemplation  and  active  comparison,  compelling  the  instinc- 
tive mental  faculties  to  work  with  you  by  keeping  the  mind  on  one 
subject  of  original  investigation,  literary,  historical,  mathematical,  or 
philosophical — ^this  and  this  only  will  make  you  a  real  thinker ,  and  this 
habit  is  precious  in  pc^ession,  proportionately  to  the  difficTilty  of  ob- 
taining it,  which  is  great  indeed.  I  do  not  mean,  of  course,  that  you 
should  be  content  with  thinking  thus  for  ten  minutes  only  every  day. 
If  you  begin  with  that,  and  extend  the  time  as  prudence  dictates,  the 
day  will  come  when  such  will  be  the  delight  of  investigation  that  your 
greatest  grief  wiU  be  to  find  the  hours  flying  away  from  you  and  with 
you  BO  painfully  swiftly." 

Don't  you  think,  Idnd  reader,  we  may  say  good-bye  to  Smith  ? 
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INVOCATION. 

BY   JOHN   B.   TABB. 

COME,  gentle  Sleep ! 
Unchiding  mother  of  a  wayward  son ; 
Come,  and  mine  eyelids  steep, 
For  day  is  done, 
And  night's  cold  shadow  steals  my  lonely  bovI  upon. 

Come,  Queen  of  Peace ! 

And  seal  me  with  thy  benediction  now ; 
Come,  and  from  care  release 
The  throbbing  brow, 
And  to  thy  sceptred  calm  each  stem  emotion  bow. 

Bring  with  thee  dreams — 

Responsive  visions  of  the  days  gone  by. 
Still  as  in  quiet  streams 

The  pictured  sky. 
That  with  a  soothing  charm  allures  the  pensive  eye. 

Thou  art  of  Love 

A  tender  token  to  each  erring  child. 
Sent,  as  the  holy  dove. 
O'er  waters  wild : 
The  one  remaining  joy  of  Eden  undefiled. 

As  pilgrims,  we, 

Thy  children,  weary  of  the  shifting  scene, 
Turn  for  repose  to  thee : 

Thy  brow  serene 
No  frown  repulsive  clouds,  the  yearning  heart  to  wean. 

When  life  is  spent. 

And  death,  thy  brother,  claimeth  as  his  own 
All  that  thy  favour  lent. 
Then  for  thy  son 
Plead,  that  he  kindly  deal,  as  thou  hast  ever  done. 

Maryland^  U,8. 
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THE  CENTENAET  OF  VOLTAIRE. 

BY  THE  REV.   THOMAS   A.   FINLAY,    S.J. 

IN  a  letter  to  Catliariiie  of  Eussia,  dated  April  30tli,  1771,  Franqois 
Marie  Arouet  de  Voltaire  describes  his  countrymen  as  lea  premiers 
iinges  de  VuMv$rs.  It  would  be  unjust  to  the  French  people  to  take 
them  at  this  estimate  of  their  merits,  as  it  would  be  unjust  to  the 
English  people  to  concur  wholly  in  the  somewhat  similar  judgment 
passed  upon  them  by  the  greatest  of  their  own  poets.  The  IVench  are 
not  a  nation  of  monkeys,  nor  are  the  English  a  "  tardy,  apish  nation,'^ 
though  Voltaire  may  be  quoted  for  the  first  statement  and  Shakspeare 
for  the  second.  The  truth  overstated 'by  both  poets  seems  to  be  that 
each  nation  has  produced  by  the  side  of  its  remarkable  men  what  these 
writers  would  call  its  remarkable  monkeys — that  each  nation  has  pro- 
duced not  only  great  embodiments  of  its  characteristic  virtues,  but  also 
great  embodiments  of  its  characteristic  follies.  There  is,  however, 
something  to  be  said  in  favour  of  Voltaire's  pretensions  when  he  claims 
for  his  countrymen  pre-eminence  in  apishness.  The  Frenchman  is 
naturally  livelier  and  more  enthusiastic  than  his  English  neighbour ; 
when  both  gfive  themselves  to  executing  grotesque  antics,  the  sprightlier 
creature  will,  it  may  be  assumed,  achieve  a  result  better  in  its  kind. 
The  Englishman  wUl  climb  his  stick  awkwardly  and  will  be  constrained 
and  half-hearted  in  his  grimaces,  whereas  the  nimble  Ghiul  has  nothing 
tardy  in  his  apishness,  he  will  execute  his  frolics  with  infinite  grace,  will 
gibber  and  grin  with  a  heartiness  which  shows  his  soul  is  in  his  work. 

If  this  be  Voltaire's  meaning,  we  have  no  wish  to  dispute  the  claims 
he  puts  forward.  We  do  not  desire  to  rob  him  of  the  praise  his  clear- 
sightedness may,  in  this  instance,  have  deserved,  and  this  the  less 
because,  living  and  dead,  in  his  own  person  and  in  others,  he  has  done 
more  than  any  other  man  to  establish  for  Frenchmen  the  distinction 
he  claims  for  them.  *'  H  a  les  mani^res  d'un  singe,"  wrote  Frederick 
of  Prussia  to  Algarotti.  Voltaire  exhibited,  during  life,  many  of  the 
characteristics  of  the  malicious  monkey;  it  has  been  the  punish- 
ment of  those  who  have  attempted  to  do  him  honour  after  death  that 
they  have  been  forced  to  imitate  him. 

It  is  now  a  hundred  years  since  he  closed  a  life  that  was  a  mas- 
querade, by  a  death  of  manifold  horrors.  The  hundredth  anniversary 
of  his  death  has  come  and  has  been  celebrated.  The  festival  was,  in 
ereiy  respect,  worthy  of  the  event  it  honoured.  It  was  a  masquerade 
such  as  his  life  had  been — *'  boufFon  jusqu'  au  seuil  de  I'enfer,"  writes 
Paul  F6val.  It  blended  in  one  picture,  as  his  life  had  done,  the  comic 
and  the  ghastly,  the  frolics  of  the  monkey,  with  the  malice  of  the  ghoul. 
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"We  can  conceive  no  homage  worthier  of  Voltaire  than  that  which  haa 
been  paid  him,  and  we  will  not  wish  to  the  enemies  of  Jesus  Ghiist  a 
greater  evil  than  such  an  apotheosis. 

Two  years  ago,  an  impious  French  newspaper-writer  hit  upon  the 
thought  of  preparing  a  demonstration  for  the  hundredth  anniversary 
of  Voltaire's  death.  He  suggested  that  by  the  30th  May,  1878,  the 
Exhibition  would  have  drawn  crowds  of  foreigners  to  Paris,  and  showed 
tiiat  the  festival  might  thus  be  made  to  wear  something  of  an  inter- 
national character.  There  were  found  many  men  in  France  to  whom 
the  project  was  pleasing,  and  a  *'  committee  of  organisation"  was  forth- 
with established.  This  body  had  the  hardihood  to  invite  the  municipal 
councils  of  France  to  join  in  their  undertaking.  We  know  not  wherein 
Christ  has  offended  the  Municipal  Council  of  Paris,  but  certain  it  is 
the  Municipal  Council  of  Paris  hailed  the  proposal  with  enthusiasm. 
It  voted  10,000  francs  from  the-oity  funds  towards  the  expenses  of  the 
festival,  and  allotted  a  space  in  one  of  the  squares  of  the  dly  for  a 
monimient  to  Voltaire. 

"  As  a  useful  and  lasting  memorial  of  the  centenary,"  to  use  their 
own  words,  the  Committee  further  decided  to  publish  a  volume  of 
extracts  from  Voltaire's  writings.  They  would  print,  they  said, 
*'  thousands  and  thousands  of  copies  and  send  them  into  the  remotest 
villages  of  France  ;•  if  they  could  only  have  a  Voltaire  in  every  family 
the  churtihes  would  soon  be  empty."  In  this  book  the  foulest  blas- 
phemies ever  penned  against  Qod  and  against  his  Christ,  horrors  that 
lay  buried  in  the  seventy  musty  volumes  of  Voltaire's  works,  were 
dragged  into  the  light,  and  set  before  the  people  of  France  as  the 
gospel  of  the  new  civilisation.  *'  Cost  ce  volume  qu'il  faut  repandre. 
C'est  lui  qu'il  faut  faire  p6n^trer  partout,  et  surtout  au  fond  des  cam- 
pagnes.  C'est  lui  qu'il  faut  opposer  au  Cat^chisme !"  was  the  cry  oi 
the  infidel  press. 

In  this  volume  it  is  written:  *' Jesus  Christ  was  but  a  miserable 
workman,  a  man  of  the  dregs  of  the  people,  a  vile,  contemptible  nobody, 
a  cheat,  a  clumsy  peasant  though  more  wide-awake  than  his  neigh- 
bours." The  Edition  du  Centenaire  has  foTiler  blasphemies  than  these, 
but  we  dare  not  hint  at  them  here.  The  criticism  on  Christ's  Gt>spel  and 
Christ's  Church  is  of  a  piece  with  this  criticism  of  Christ's  person,  but 
we  are  not  disposed  to  shock  the  feelings  of  those  for  whom  we  write, 
and  we  will  not  quote  further. 

The  Freemason  fraternity  was  jubilant  over  the  work  that  was 
being  done.  '*  Already  an  edition  is  ready,"  writes  the  Monde  Mofon- 
nique,  with  fiendish  exultation.  "  It  will  be  scattered  by  the  thousand, 
and  will  reach  even  the  remotest  hamlet  that  is  yet  a  prey  to  super- 
stition." 

There  is  an  official  of  the  French  Executive  styled  Minister  of 
Public  Worship.    The  Bishop  of  Orleans,  in  the  name  of  outraged 
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Ohristiaiiity,  demanded  that  the  constitutioiial  guardians  of  the  religion 
of  France  should  proscribe  this  hideous  book.  What  the  London 
BaUy  Telegraph  calls  '^  his  ridiculous  demand"  was  coldly  dismissed  by 
the  Qoyemment. 

But  the  friends  of  Voltaire  overshot  the  mark.  Their  noisy  and 
obtrusive  impiety  at  length  roused  the  Catholic  instincts  of  the  nation 
they  were  labouring  to  disgrace.  First  amongst  the  champions  of  the 
Faith,  the  aged  Bishop  of  Orleans  denounced  the  infamous  project. 
The  theme  rekindled  in  the  breast  of  the  old  man  the  fire  of  his  younger 
days;  the  hall  of  the  Senate  rang  with  his  impassioned  invectives 
against  the  insulters  of  the  national  religion,  and,  with  the  aid  of  the 
press,  he  tore  the  mask  from  the  face  of  the  false  prophet  that  France 
was  called  to  worship.  The  temporising  ministry  of  Versailles  yielded 
before  the  gathering  anger  of  a  Christian  people.  The  Minister  of 
the  Interior  countermanded  the  elaborate  festive  preparations  begun 
by  the  Committee ;  the  Municipal  Council  of  Paris  was  reprimanded 
for  its  indiscretion,  and  when  the  30th  May  came,  the  much  trum- 
peted international  celebration  took  the  modest  shape  of  9ufite  oratoire 
in  which  a  few  impious  enthusiasts  met  within  doors  to  blaspheme 
together. 

Of  the  proceedings  of  this  meeting  it  boots  not  to  speak.  The  world 
is  familiar  with  what  such  men  have  got  to  say  on  such  an  occasion. 
The  staple  fustian,  in  which  impiety  celebrates  its  heroes,  has  begun  to 
pall  upon  the  public  taste.  Stale  panegyrics  of  modem  civilisation 
and  modem  liberty  by  friends  of  the  Commune,  hackneyed  diatribes 
against  a  tyrannical  church  and  an  overbearing  priesthood  by  the  lucky 
politicians  who  dispose  of  the  national  strength  of  France,  have  lost 
the  charm  of  novelty.  The  world  is  growing  exacting,  and  looks  for 
common-sensj  even  in  Jacobin  harangues. 

From  the  eulogies  of  Voltaire,  called  forth  by  the  festival,  we  select 
for  comment  one  which  may  stand  as  an  epitome  of  all  that  his  friends 
have  been  able  to  say  in  his  praise.  We  owe  this  singular  utterance 
to  M.  Victor  Hugo,  who  presided  at  the  meeting  in  the  Oatete  Theatre. 
"Voltaire,"  exclaimed  M.  Hugo,  at  one  point  of  the  maudlin  rhapsody 
which  his  flatterers  have  called  an  oration,  **  Voltaire  has  waged  the 
brilliant  war — ^the  war  of  one  against  all,  the  war  of  thought  against 
matter,  of  reason  against  prejudice,  of  the  just  against  the  xmjust,  the 
war  for  the  oppressed  against  the  oppressor,  the  war  of  goodness  and 
of  sweetness.  He  had  the  tenderness  of  a  woman  and  the  wrath  of  a 
hero."  Some  days  before,  M.  Victor  Hugo,  addressing  the  youth  of 
France,  had  condensed  all  this  into  one  pithy  epigram,  "Voltaire 
signifie  lumiere  et  liberty." 

Side  by  side  with  this  appreciation  of  Voltaire's  merits  let  us  put 
another.  The  master-hand  will  be  easily  recognised  in  these  une- 
quivocal verses : — 
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*'  Voltaire  alon  regrnait,  oe  Binge  de  g^nie 
Chez  rbomme  en  mission  par  le  Diable  enyoj^. 

•  »  #  » 

O  pauvre  fille  d'Eve  I    O  pauyre  jeune  esprit ! 
Voltaire,  le  serpent,  le  doute,  Tironie, 
Voltaire  est  dans  un  coin  de  ta  chambre  b^nie! 
Ayec  son  ceil  de  flamme  il  t'espionne,  et  rit. 
Ob!  tremble!  ce  sopbiste  a  sond^  bien  dee  fanges! 
Ob!  tremble!  ce  faux  sage  a  perdu  bien  des  anges! 
Ce  d^mon,  noir  Milan,  fond  sur  les  cceurs  pieux, 
Et  les  brise,  et  souyent,  sous  ses  griffes  cruelles. 
Plume  i  plume  j'ai  yu  tomber  ces  blancbes  ailes 
Qui  font  q'une  4me  vole  et  s  enf uit  dans  les  cieuz ! 

•  »  #  • 

Helas !  si  ta  main  cbaste  ouyrait  ce  livre  infdme 
Tu  sentirais  soudain  Dieu  mourir  dans  ton  dme.** 

And  here  is  another  judgment  passed  upon  Voltaire  in  not  more 
equivocal  prose :   "  Qu'on  se  figure  Voltaire  jet6  sur  cette  societe  eu 
issolution,  comme  un  serpent  dans  un  marais.  .  .  .  H  fallait  tout  soa 
venin  pour  mettre  cette  fange  en  Ebullition." 
And  yet'  another  from  the  same  source : 

"  Ce  n'est  pas  Satan,  mais  son  singe." 

The  man  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  these  verses  and  this  prose 
is  no  other  than  the  orator  who,  on  the  30th  May,  spoke  the  panegyric 
of  Voltaire  we  have  quoted  above — ^the  President  of  the  fite  oratoire, 
M.  Victor  Hugo.  The  **  demon  monkey,"  '*the  poisonous  serpent, 
wallowing  in  the  social  mire  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  making  it 
seethe,"  how  have  they  changed  for  M.  Hugo,  the  one  into  an  angel 
of  light,  the  other  into  a  sign  set  up  for  the  deliverance  of  the  people? 
Must  it  be  said  of  the  French  Eepublic,  too,  that  its  great  men  are  not 
always  wise,  neither  do  its  aged  understand  judgment? 

But  we  are  not  concerned  now  with  M.  Victor  Hugo's  character  for 
consistency.  Our  business  is  with  the  idol  he  has  attempted  to  enshrine. 
That  idol,  we  learn  from  himself,  he  found  in  the  mire ;  there,  we 
contend,  he  should  have  left  it.  It  had  there  found  its  congenial  rest- 
ing-place, and  there  it  should  have  been  allowed  to  lie.  It  is  xmworthy 
of  a  place  among  the  gods  of  any  idolatry ;  it  would  defile  any  altar 
but  that  of  the  Parisian  Groddess  of  liberty.  In  it  there  cannot  be 
worshipped  the  impersonation  of  any  one  of  those  perfections  M.  Victor 
Hugo  identifies  with  it;  it  is  not  even  the  impersonation  of  any 
single  quality  of  mind  to  which  men  give  the  name  of  virtue.  "We  do 
not  think  that  the  history  of  human  sin  presents  us  with  a  character 
BO  thoroughly  repulsive  as  Voltaire's.  No  doubt  there  have  been  men 
as  spiteful,  as  heartless,  as  vindictive,  as  covetous,  as  profligate,  and, 
perhaps,  as  impious ;  but  we  question  if  in  any  other  individual  who 
has  left  a  name  in  history,  the  aggregate  of  hateful  qualities  has  reached 
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as  high  a  level  as  in  him,  and  we  feel  certain  that  in  no  other  has  the 
same  pre-eminence  in  vice  been  associated  with  the  same  consimimate 
meanness.  It  is  this  last  quality  which  gives  its  spedEc  loathsomeness 
to  the  depravity  of  Voltaire.  There  is  a  certain  measure  of  admiration 
accorded  to  courage,  even  when  allied  with  sin.  But  when  this  last 
semblance  of  virtue  quits  the  fallen  soul  it  becomes  a  fit  object  for 
the  contempt  of  the  worst  enemies  of  morality.  The  memory  of 
Jean-Jacques  Eousseau  most  honest  men  have  learned  to  hate.  Jean- 
Jacques  Eousseau  despised  Voltaire,  and  even  Eousseau's  contempt 
was  justifiable.  "  Tou  speak  to  me  of  Voltaire,"  he  writes  to  a  friend. 
*'  Why  does  the  name  of  that  mountebank  defile  your  letters  ?  .  .  .  I 
would  hate  him  more  if  I  despised  him  less.  .  .  .  His  talents,  like  his 
wealth,  only  serve  to  feed  the  corruption  of  his  heart."  Fmfaron 
d'impi^U,  dme  basse,  carrupteur,  polichinelle, — these  are  the  epithets  with 
which  Eousseau  seasons  his  comments  on  Voltaire. 

Jean-Paul  Marat  was  not  a  man  to  be  shocked  by  every-day  vices. 
His  own  standard  of  moral  dignity  was  not  high;  there  were  few 
grades  of  human  iniquity  on  which  he  could  look  down.  Yet  Marat 
adopted  the  language  of  indignant  virtue  when  speaking  of  Voltaire. 
"A  scandalous  writer"  these  are  his  words,  ** corrupting  youth  by 
the  teachings  of  a  false  philosophy ;  a  man  whose  heart  was  the  throne 
of  envy,  avarice,  spitefulness,  revenge,  dishonesty,  and  of  every  passion 
that  degrades  the  human  kind." 

The  verdict  of  Rousseau  and  of  Marat  refuses  M.  Victor  Hugo's 
idol  a  place  among  the  divinities  of  the  Revolution.  We  wiU  assign 
the  reasons  why  we,  too,  think  him  unworthy  of  a  throne  even  in  such 
an  Olympus. 

Frangois-Marie  Arouet  was  bom,  in  1694,  in  a  small  village  near 
Sceauz.  He  was  the  son  of  a  public  clerk.  He  received  his  earliest 
instruction  from  a  fallen  priest,  and  was  taught  to  lisp  blasphemy  and 
obscenity  before  he  could  understand  them.  In  his  riper  years  he 
became  the  pupil  of  the  Jesuits  at  the  College  of  Louis-le-Grand.  But 
the  springs  of  life  had  already  been  poisoned  within  him ;  his  new 
masters  despaired  of  curing  the  moral  evil  which  he  had  suffered,  and 
he  left  the  college  followed  by  the  prediction  of  his  last  teacher  that 
he  would  be  the  *  *  Apostle  of  Deism  in  France."  The  Abbe  Chateauneuf , 
who  had  been  his  first  instructor,  now  undertook  to  introduce  him  into 
the  gay  world  of  fashion,  of  which  he  was  himseK  a  sl^ining  light.  In 
the  society  of  the  dissolute  noblemen  who  surrounded  the  throne  of 
the  old  King,  Louis  XIV.,  Francois  Arouet  soon  became  an  adept  in 
the  courtly  arts  of  hypocrisy  and  flattery;  in  the  same  society  he 
fathomed  all  the  secrets  of  the  epicureanism  prevalent  at  the  period. 
With  these  accomplishments,  he  quitted  Paris  at  the  age  of  nineteen, 
as  page  to  the  French  ambassador  in  Holland;  but  a  scandalous  intrigue, 
in  which  he  became  involved,  procured  his  dismissal  from  the  embassy, 
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and  lie  was  sent  back  to  his  family  in  disgrace.  In  the  early  days  of 
the  regency  he  passed  a  year  in  the  Bastille  under  suspicion  of  being 
the  author  of  a  pungent  satire  on  the  manners  of  the  preceding  reign. 
Beleased  from  prison,  and  admitted  again  to  the  society  of  the  disso- 
lute court  nobility,  he  laid  aside  his  old  name,  and  assumed 
that  of  De  Voltaire,  **  in  the  hope,"  he  said,  *'  that  his  fortunes  wotQd 
better  with  the  change."  A  quarrel  with  a  nobleman  of  distinction 
earned  for  him  a  second  imprisonment  in  the  Bastille,  after  which  he 
was  banished  the  kingdom.  He  spent  three  yejOB  of  exile  in  England, 
and  then  returned  to  Paris,  where  he  added  considerably  to  his  wealth 
by  j  udicious  commercial  speculations.  But  the  works,  which  he  published 
at  this  time,  roused  ag^ainst  him  a  goyemment  that  was  by  no 
means  censorious  in  the  matter  of  morals.  He  again  withdrew  from 
Paris.  The  paramour  of  Madame  du  Chastelet,  he  spent  the  fifteen 
succeeding  years,  for  the  most  part,  at  Cirey,  on  the  borders  of  Cham- 
pagne. There,  under  the  peculiar  influences  by  which  he  was  sur- 
rounded, he  composed  many  of  the  works  which  have  won  for  his 
name  its  evil  renown.  It  was  during  this  period,  too,  that,  by  his 
adroit  flattery  of  Madame  de  Pompadour,  he  was  able  to  win  his  way 
to  courtly  honours.  He  was  appointed  *' historiographer"  of  France, 
and  gentleman  of  the  royal  bedchamber.  These  distinctions  helped 
him  on  to  the  crowning  honour  to  which  he  aspired,  and  for  which  he 
had  already  twice  contended  in  vain — a  chair  in  the  Academy. 

In  1749,  Madame  du  Chastelet  was  cut  off  in  her  sins  and  by  her 
sins,  and  Voltaire  was  at  liberty  to  accept  the  oft-repeated  invitation 
of  Frederick  of  Prussia  to  become  the  companion  of  his  literary  studies 
and  his  master  in  the  French  language.  Three  years  were  enough  to 
dissolve  the  friendship  between  the  statesman-poetaster  and  the  lynx- 
^yed  satirist,  and  they  separated  with  feelings  of  mutual  hatred  and 
contempt.  Frederick  contrived  to  give  practical  expression  to  his 
altered  feelings  by  subjecting  his  late  friend  to  many  indignities  during 
his  journey  to  the  French  frontier.  Arrived  at  Colmar,  Voltaire  sent 
his  niece  before  him  to  sound  the  dispositions  of  the  Parisian  Govern- 
ment on  the  subject  of  his  return ;  to  give  proof  of  his  conversion  to  a 
better  life  he  made  his  Easter  communion  in  public.  The  sacrilege 
availed  him  nothing.  The  king  could  not  be  reconciled  to  his  presence 
in  the  capital,  and  Voltaire  turned  his  steps  towards  Switzerland. 
He  settled  for  a  time  at  Geneva,  but  eventually  he  removed  to 
Femey. 

The  hope  of  returning  to  Paris  was  at  an  end ;  the  last  check  upon 
his  impiety  was  removed.  Voltaire  now  gave  full  vent  to  his  hatred  of 
Christianity,  and  addressed  himself  with  new  energy  to  his  cherished 
task  of  destroying  it.  From  Femey  he  sent  forth  the  fiercest  attacks 
upon  Christ  and  his  doctrines.  Here  he  profaned  the  sacraments  of  the 
Church — ^publicly,   when  the  opportunity  offered;    when  the  priests 
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of  the  diocese  of  Annecy  had  been  commanded  to  refuse  him  their 
ministry,  he  contrived,  by  ingenious  devices,  to  compass  the  sacrilege 
in  private.  After  twenty  years  at  Femey,  he  was  persuaded  by  his 
niece  to  visit  Paris.  Death  waited  for  him  in  the  city  of  his  desires. 
At  the  age  of  eighty-four  years  he  died,  denying  with  his  last  breath 
the  divinity  of  Jesus  Christ. 

Such  are  the  leading  events  of  a  life  in  which  M.  Victor  Hugo  has 
been  able  to  discern  the  lofty  and  varied  virtues  he  enumerates  in  his 
panegyric.  "We  have  said  little  in  this  brief  sketch  to  confirm  or  re- 
fute M.  Hugo's  views.  We  have  traced  it  with  the  purpose  of  making 
intelligible  to  those  who  know  little  of  Voltaire  what  we  have  now  to 
say  of  his  claims  upon  our  veneration.  We  will  take  the  compendium 
of  his  virtues  as  it  has  been  framed  by  M.  Victor  Hugo.  We  have 
been  invited  to  reverence  in  Voltaire  the  Apostle  of  Enlightenment  and 
Liberty. 

The  apostle  of  enlightenment !  There  are  men  who  measure  the 
advance  of  enlightenment  by  the  decline  of  Christianity,  and  to  this 
class  M.  Hugo  probably  belongs.  Judged  by  this  standard,  Voltaire 
may  be  said  to  have  been  an  apostle  of  enlightenment.  He  hated 
Christ  with  a  fierce,  personal,  insatiable  hatred ;  he  lavished  upon  the 
person  of  the  Redeemer  the  same  scurrilous  invectives  which  he  cast 
at  the  printer  who  had  cheated  him,  or  the  fellow-profligate  with  whom 
he  had  squabbled.  "To  whom  do  our  Christ- worshippers  attribute 
divinity?"  he  asks.  "To  a  contemptible  nobody,  without  talent,  or 
knowledge,  or  cleverness,  who  was  bom  of  needy  parents,  who  was 
treated  as  a  fool  and  a  cheat  as  soon  as  he  tried  to  make  a  name  for 
himself,  who  was  despised  and  scourged,  and  at  last  put  to  death  like 
the  most  of  those  who  tried  to  play  the  same  part  without  courage  or 
cleverness."  *  *  Mahomet,  at  least, ' '  he  writes  again,  *  *  wrote  and  fought  ^ 
but  Christ  could  neither  write  nor  defend  Himself.  Mahomet  had  the 
courage  of  Alexander  and  the  mind  of  Numa,  but  Christ.  .  .  ." 

His  commentaries  upon  the  gospels  are  in  the  same  strain.  Ac- 
cording to  him  "  they  contain  as  many  errors  as  they  contain  words ;" 
they  are  books  "filled  with  contradictions,  with  insanity,  with  horrors." 
His  chaste  mind  discovers  that  the  Bible  is  made  up  of  books  "  without 
meaning,  and  without  decency,  monuments  of  the  most  extravagant 
folly  and  the  most  infamous  debauchery." 

The  Church  is  the  living  memorial  of  the  divine  life  and  divine  power 
of  Jesus ;  Voltaire's  hatred  of  the  Church  knew  no  bounds.  It  possessed 
him  as  an  evil  spirit ;  xmder  its  influence  his  utterances  sound  like  the 
ravings  of  a  maniac.  Ecrasez  VInfdnie!  was  the  watchword  of  his  war 
against  the  Church.  "In  the  midst  of  all  your  gaiety,  try  ever  to 
crush  the  Infamous  One."  "  Let  the  true  philosophers  form  a  society 
like  the  Freemasons ;  let  them  imite,  and  support  each  other  and  be 
faithful  to  the  association.     This  secret  academy  will  be  worth  more 
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than  all  the  academies  of  Paris.  Its  first  duiy  will  be  to  annihilate 
the  Infamous  One." 

"What  are  you  doing  now?  Working  at  geometry  or  history? 
Whatever  you  are  doing,  crush  the  Infamous  One." 

**  I  have  lived  seventy  years.  I  hope  to  live  a  few  years  more  to 
aid  in  crushing  the  Infamous  One." 

*'  Adieu,  my  dear  brother !  You  are  a  man  after  my  own  heart  .  .  . 
I  hate  the  lukewarm.  Let  us  crush  the  Infamoujs  One !  Let  us  crush 
the  Infamous  One,  I  say!" 

We  will  stop  here.  We  have  been  quoting  principally  from  the 
new  primer  of  impiety  which  the  **  Committee  of  Organisation"  and 
the  Municipal  Council  of  Paris  are  scattering  over  France.  We  might 
continue  our  extracts  indefinitely ;  but  it  is  enough,  we  will  have  done 
with  these  blasphemies.  We  record  them  here,  as  the  notaries  three 
centuries  ago  registered  the  utterances  of  the  wretch  who  struggled  in 
the  grasp  of  the  demon ;  we  see  in  the  blasphemer  merely  what  they 
saw  in  the  writhing  demoniac,  not  only  an  example  of  divine  ven- 
geance, but  an  unwilling  witness  to  divine  truth.  Voltaire  has  done 
what  other  foes  of  Christ  had  done  before :  he  has  helped  to  glorify  Him. 

There  was  one  way  in  which  Voltaire  could  do  honour  to  a  holy 
religion,  and  that  was  by  hating  it.  It  would  be  no  inconsiderable 
testimony  to  the  purity  of  any  form  of  belief  that  it  was  uncongenial 
to  him.  It  is  proof  that  life-destroying  vapours  lurk  in  an  abyss  when 
a  lamp-flame  dies  within  it.  There  are  hearts  which  bear  witness  to 
the  living  divinity  of  Christianity  by  quenching  its  light  in  themselves. 
For  a  reply  to  the  blasphemies  of  Voltaire  we  proceed  to  look  down 
into  the  heart  that  so  hated  Christ. 

Apostle  of  Enlightenment !  We  know  not  what  gifts,  according  to 
M.  Hugo's  defining,  are  the  qualifications  for  this  high  office.  But  we 
cannot  think  that  the  practice  and  the  preaching  of  vice  in  its  most 
offensive  forms  fulfil  adequately  the  requirements  of  so  lofty  a  mission. 
We  cannot  think  that  profligacy,  duplicity,  vanity,  treachery,  are  the 
virtues  of  that  great  apostolate ;  yet  these,  tempered  and  harmonised 
by  a  meanness  all  his  own,  were  the  characteristics  of  Voltaire. 

We  have  alluded  to  the  licentiousness  of  his  early  life ;  we  have 
spoken  of  the  circumstances  which  procured  his  dismissal  from  the 
embassy  at  The  Hague.  These  were  the  vices  of  his  youth ;  he  did  not 
depart  from  them  in  maturer  age.  He  Was  already  past  the  prime  of  life, 
when  he  became  the  paramour  of  the  Marchioness  du  Chastelet,  and  for 
fifteen  years  set  at  defiance  the  section  of  public  opinion  which  branded 
adultery  as  a  sin.  From  Cirey  he  passed  to  Potsdam.  Lord  Macaulay 
has  cast  much  graceful  ridicule  on  the  incidents  of  the  strange  friend- 
ship between  Frederick  EC.  and  Voltaire.  But  there  were  secrets  of 
that  intercourse  which  Lord  Macaulay  either  did  not  know,  or  did 
not  choose  to  mention.    We  cannot  describe  them  here.    To  those  who 
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are  acquainted  with  the  scenes  which  followed  the  fashionable  supper- 
parties  of  Imperial  Rome  in  its  worst  days,  it  will  be  enough  to  say 
that  no  excess  practised  there  was  unknown  at  Potsdam.  In  his  corres- 
pondence and  in  his  **  Memoires"  Voltaire  has  left  the  record  of  these 
disgusting  orgies.  When  he  had  quitted  Prussia,  and  retired  to  spend 
his  old  age  at  Femey,  we  find  him  still  eager  in  gratifying  the  passions 
which  had  made  the  shame  of  his  youth.  At  the  age  of  sixty-six  he 
wrote  thus  to  his  niece:  " Cette  id6e  de  f aire  peindre*  *  *  *  * 
pour  ragaillardir  ma  vieillesse  est  d'une  ame  compatissante,  et  jo  suis 
reconnaissant  de  cette  belle  invention.  On  pent  faire  copier  au  Palais- 
Eoyal  ce  qu'on  trouvera  de  plus  immodoste." 

His  teaching  was  worthy  of  his  practice.  Geneva  was  not  a  pru- 
dishly virtuous  city  when  Voltaire  took  up  his  residence  near  it,  but 
the  purity  of  Genevese  morality  was  too  great  for  him.  "Jeveux 
cr^er  des  plaisirs,"  he  writes  to  a  friend,  "  je  voux  corrompre  la  jeu- 
nesse  de  la  p6dante  ville."  His  writings  teem  with  obscenities.  His 
imagination  revelled  in  the  sensual  images  from  which  manly  minds 
turn  with  disgust,  and  these  pictures  of  his  own  perverted  brain  he 
loved  to  expose  for  the  ruin  of  his  fellow-men.  They  were  such  that 
even  he  was  sometimes  ashamed  of  them  when  they  were  traced  to 
him.  "No,"  he  said,  "it  was  not  I  wrote  these  verses;  they  were 
written  by  the  lackey  of  an  atheist." 

For  thirty  years  he  had  worked  to  bring  to  its  last  execrable  per 
fection  the  infamous  poem  he  disavowed  in  these  words — "  La  Pucelle." 
It  was  written,  he  confessed,  "for  his  own  amusement."  His  foul 
fancy  led  him  to  select  the  Maid  of  Orleans,  the  virgin  deliverer  of 
France,  as  the  central  figure  round  which  he  grouped  the  hideous  pic- 
tures of  impurity  which  won  for  his  book  the  criticism — "  Paris  crowned 
the  work,  Sodom  would  have  proscribed  it."  We  think  well  enough 
of  all  for  whom  we  write  to  believe  they  know  little  of  this  book,  and 
would  not  wish  to  know  more.  Voltaire  himself  was  forced  to  criticise 
it.  He  had  kept  it  secret  for  many  years,  only  lending  it  to  his  friends 
for  their  private  delectation.  Some  fragments  of  the  poem  at  length 
found  their  way  to  the  printer's  hands  and  were  made  public.  Hear 
his  criticism  upon  them :  "  The  fragments  of  the  ignoble  rhapsody, 
which  is  making  the  round  of  Paris  under  my  name,  have  been  sent 
me.  They  would  disgrace  the  bookshop.  I  most  earnestly  implore  of 
you  to  prevent  the  sale  of  these  works  of  darkness."  And  again :  "I 
have  never  seen  anything  more  insipid  or  more  horrible.  It  was 
written  by  the  lackey  of  an  atheist.  I  sent  the  work  to  the  magis- 
trates of  Geneva,  and  Grasset  (the  publisher)  was  immediately  arrested." 
A  few  years  later  the  author  published  a  "revised  and  corrected 
edition"  of  "La  Pucelle,"  ornamented  with  indecent  woodcuts. 

•  Wo  omit  a  hideous  atrocity.    This  difficultj  bniupers  us  elsewhere 
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Falsehood  and  duplicity  are  vices  of  most  corrupt  minds.  Vol- 
taire was  a  liar  and  a  cheat.  "He  made  it  a  rule  to  lie,"  said 
M.  Sainte-Beuve.  **He  is  a  consummate  cheat,"  said  Frederick  of 
Prussia.  Very  many  of  Voltaire's  works  were  such  that  he  dared  not 
acknowledge  them  on  their  first  appearance.  He  never  hesitated  to 
disavow  them,  and  was  ready  to  clear  himself,  when  necessary,  with 
an  oath.  "We  have  already  quoted  his  protests  on  the  subject  of  **  La 
Pucelle."  Of  another  of  his  works,  **Cand(de,"  he  writes:  "Ihaveatlast 
read  *  Candide.'  They  must  have  lost  their  retwon  to  attribute  it  to  me. 
Thank  God,  I  have  other  occupations."  Once  more:  "  Maintain  boldly 
that  the  Abbe  Bazin  is  the  author  of  the  'Philosophy  of  History.'" 
The  Abb^  was  an  enemy  of  Voltaire,  and  Voltaire  frequently  punished 
his  enemies  by  charging  them  with  the  authorship  of  his  own  indecent 
or  irreligious  works.  His  theory  on  the  morality  of  lying  harmonised 
well  with  his  practice ;  it  is  admirably  expressed  in  a  letter  to  Thiriot: 
**  Lying  is  a  vice  only  when  it  does  harm.  It  is  a  great  virtue  when 
it  is  useful  .  .  .  Be,  then,  more  virtuous  than  ever.  Lie  like  a 
devil,  not  timidly,  not  for  a  time,  but  boldly,  and  on  every  occasion. 
Lie,  my  friends,  lie.     I  will  requite  you  in  kind  when  you  require  it." 

More  than  a  century  ago,  Europe  was  amused  by  the  squabbles 
caused  by  Voltaire's  petty  thefts  in  the  household  of  Frederick  II. 
But  his  disposition  to  dishonesty  manifested  itself  in  other  forms  than 
pilfering  sugar  and  candles.  His  transactions  with  the  Jews  of  Berlin 
involved  him  in  a  lawsuit  which  "could  not  fail,"  as  his  friend  Frederick 
told  him,  "  to  brand  his  reputation  with  stains  which  his  talents  could 
not  cover."  Avarice  was  a  strong  passion  in  him — "1' amour  de  I'argent 
vous  poignarde,"  was  the  rebuke  addressed  to  him  by  his  favourite 
niece — and  to  gratify  this  passion  he  stooped  to  practices  which  hifi 
admirers  find  it  hard  to  excuse.  A  French  writer  has  had  the  curiosity 
to  study  the  method  by  which  he  amassed  the  wealth  which  we  find 
him  enjoying  at  Femey.  The  results  of  this  study  fill  a  considerable 
volume ;  they  are  epitomised  in  this  paragraph : 

* '  Did  he  not  defraud  the  treasury  ?  Did  he  not  cheat  his  creditors, 
his  servants,  and  his  publishers  ?  Did  he  not  ruin  Jore  ?  Was  he  not 
justly  condemned  for  his  conduct  towards  the  President  de  Brosses? 
Was  he  not  involved  in  lawsuits  which  it  was  more  disgraceful  to  win 
than  to  lose?  Was  he  not  a  stock-jobber?  When  he  accused  his 
partners,  the  Brothers  Paris,  of  fraud,  did  he  not  thereby  confess  that 
he  himself  had  traded  on  the  misfortunes  of  his  country,  that  he  owed 
almost  all  his  wealth  to  the  plottings  of  a  mind  without  honesty  or 
patriotism?" 

There  is  an  allusion  in  this  extract  which  may  here  be  seasonably 
explained.  There  lived  at  Eouen  a  printer  named  Jor^  who  had  often 
befriended  Voltaire  in  his  distresses,  had  sheltered  hiTin  at  times  when 
his  irreligion  and  immorality  had  provoked  too  far  the  indulgent  public 
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authorities.  To  this  man  Voltaire  gave  the  manuscript  of  his  "Letter 
Philosophiques,"  authorising  him  to  print  and  publish  them.  Before 
exposing  the  book  for  sale,  Jore  required  that  Voltaire  should  give  in 
writing  the  authorisation  already  given  verbally.  But  this  Voltaire 
was  too  sagacious  to  do ;  he  understood  the  risk  incurred  by  all  con- 
cerned in  the  publication.  He  borrowed  two  copies  of  the  book ;  sent 
one  to  Paris  and  the  other  to  Amsterdam.  Editions  were  privately 
issued  in  both  cities,  and  Jore's  name  was  put  upon  the  title-page. 
Voltaire  punished  amply  the  audacious  printer.  He  denounced  him 
to  the  Government,  which  had  keenly  resented  the  publication  of  the 
"Lettres  Philosophiques ; "  Jore's  house  was  searched,  and  the  unsold 
edition  found.  He  was  thrown  into  the  Bastille.  When  his  term  of 
imprisonment  expired,  his  printer's  licence  was  withdrawn,  and  he  was 
left  to  die  in  destitution. 

This  incident  puts  strongly  before  us  another  of  Voltaire's  vices — 
Ms  faithlessness  towards  his  friends.  It  might,  indeed,  be  here  urged 
in  his  defence  that  he  never  had  a  friend  whom  it  would  not  have  been 
a  meritorious  action  to  discard.  But,  whatever  their  failings,  his  was 
not  the  mouth  to  condemn  them ;  it  was  not  virtue  in  him  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  intimacy  of  friendship  in  order  to  cover  them  with  ridi- 
cule and  infamy.  He  was  partner  of  the  Brothers  Paris — a  firm  of 
army  purveyors,  and  he  profited  largely  by  their  dishonesty.  When 
their  frauds  were  at  length  discovered,  Voltaire  was  loud  and  indignant 
in  his  denunciations  of  tiie  "  robbers."  Over  the  dead  body  of  Madame 
du  Chastelet  he  entertained  her  husband  with  sarcasms  on  her  infi- 
delities. Receiving  a  pension  from  Frederick  of  Prussia,  the  companion 
of  his  table  and  the  sharer  of  his  pleasures,  he  amused  himself  by 
writing  lampoons  upon  his  shortcomings. 

But  he  carried  his  faithlessness  a  degree  further:  he  ccuried 
treachery  to  a  point  which  it  rarely  reaches  in  a  Frenchman — ^he  was 
faithless  to  France.  The  country  of  his  birth  he  ridiculed  and  reviled 
before  her  enemies.  **I  shall  soon  die,*'  he  writes  to  D'Alembert, 
''  but  I  shall  die  hating  the  land  of  monkeys  and  tigers,  where,  thanks 
to  my  mother's  folly,  I  was  bom  seventy-three  years  ago.  I  ask  you 
as  a  favour  to  write  with  your  own  hand  to  the  King  of  Prussia  that 
he  may  know  how  richly  we  deserve  his  contempt."  "  Madame,"  he 
wrote  to  Catharine  of  Russia,  "  I  am  not  a  Frenchman,  I  am  a  Swiss. 
If  I  were  younger  I  would  become  a  Russian."  There  have  been  few 
Frenchmen  who  could  look  unmoved  on  the  humiliating  disasters  of 
France,  fewer  who  could  take  pleasure  in  her  humiliation ;  had  Vol- 
taire not  lived,  we  should  have  said  there  had  been  none  who  could 
congratulate  and  applaud  her  conquerors.  On  the  5th  of  November, 
1757,  the  French  armies  were  defeated,  at  Rosbach,  by  Frederick  II. 
Twenty  years  later,  the  recollection  of  that  defeat  could  excite  the 
exultation  of  Voltaire.     Frederick  had  sent  his  portrait  to  Femey. 
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Voltaire  wrote  in  acknowledgment:  ** There  is  no  frenchman  who 
does  not  tremble  wlien  he  looks  at  that  portrait.  This  is  precisely  as 
I  woTild  wish  it  to  be." 

"  Tout  Welche  qui  tous  examine 
De  terreur  panique  est  atteint, 
Bt  chacun  dit  i  TOtre  mine 
Que  dans  Bosboch  on  tous  a  peint.'* 

The  incidents  of  that  disastrous  battle  furnished  a  pleasant  theme 
for  ribald  jests  in  his  correspondence  with  Frederick : 
'*  H^roe  du  Nord,  je  sayais  bien 
Que  TOUS  aviez  vu  les  derri^res 
Des  gruerriers  du  roi  tres  cbr^tien, 
A  qui  TOUS  taillies  des  croupidres*    *    *** 

What  follows  is  worthy  only  of  the  banquet-hall  of  Potsdam  and 
cannot  be  quoted  here. 

We  have  not  yet  exhausted  the  catalogue  of  evil  qualities  which 
make  the  character  of  this  ''apostle  of  enlightenment."  Much  remains 
to  be  said  if  we  would  make  the  picture  complete.  It  woiild  not  repre- 
sent him  as  he  was,  if  it  omitted  that  vindictiveness  all  his  own  whicli 
knew  no  measure  in  its  revenge.  ''Magpt  ambulant,"  **ignoblo 
babouin,"  **  ame  petrie  de  boue  et  de  fiel,"  **  descendant  direct  et  des- 
cendant enrag^  du  chien  de  Diog^ne  et  de  la  chienne  d'Erostrate ;" 
these  were  the  terms  in  which  he  vented  his  spite  against  Housseau. 
and  in  language  such  as  this  he  reviled  all  who  offended  him--coach- 
men,  printers,  and  peers  of  France.  Into  the  picture  should  be  intro- 
duced what  Mirabeau  called  his  "most  infernal  envy" — a  passion 
which  took  imibrage  at  every  distinction  bestowed  on  the  literary  merit 
of  others,  which  led  him  to  insult  BufPon  and  to  set  himself  up  as  a 
teacher  of  Natural  History;  which  prompted  him  to  strike  at  the  repu- 
tation of  all  great  men ;  "  I  say  «/Z,"  writes  Mirabeau,  *'  I  do  not  except 
a  single  one,  living  or  dead." 

Justice  would  not  be  done  to  Voltaire  if  his  hypocrisy  were 
left  unmentioned.  He  could  not  be  known  as  he  was,  if  he 
were  not  represented  dedicating  his  tragedy  "Mahomet"  to  the 
Pope,  "the  Vicar  and  the  Imitator  of  the  God  of  peace  and  truth," 
before  whom  "  he  prostrates  himself  and  whose  sacred  feet  he  kisses," 
and  at  the  same  time  writing  to  a  friend,  "  My  mission  is  to  sooflP  at 
Rome,  and  to  use  it  for  my  own  ends."  To  see  Voltaire  aright  we  must 
see  him  assuring  the  Jesuits,  "to  whom  he  owed  all  the  knowledge  ho 
possessed,"  that  he  "  had  been  attached  to  them  from  his  childhood," 
and  with  the  same  pen  writing  to  a  friend,  "  it  would  be  well  to  send 
every  Jesuit  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea  with  a  Jansenist  tied  round  hi» 
neck."  To  see  the  Voltaire  of  Femey  and  not  the  Voltaire  of  M. 
Victor  Hugo,  we  should  see  him  at  the  altar  of  God  receiving  into  his 
impure  breast  the  body  of  Christ,  "fixing  the  while,"  says  his  secre- 
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taiy,  Collini,  who  describes  the  scene,  **  on  the  face  of  the  priest  that 
look  which  I  knew  so  well."  But  we  must  pass  over  these  traits  of 
the  picture ;  we  despair  of  doing  justice  to  M.  Victor  Hugo's  apostlo 
of  enlightenment ;  we  must  reserve  the  space  that  is  left  us  for  hi& 
Apostle  of  Liberty. 

The  spirit  of  the  masquerade  in  which  he  was  acting  must  havo 
been  strong  upon  M.  Victor  Hugo,  when  he  proclaimed  Voltaire  the 
Apostie  of  Liberty.  Liberty  is  a  word  which,  in  the  mouths  of  republican 
Frenchmen,  has  meanings  that  often  puzzle  the  rest  of  the  world.  Per- 
haps it  may  have  been  used  in  some  mysterious  sense  in  M.  Hugo'a 
epigrammatic  phrase.  But  if  liberty  can  mean  the  rightful  asserting 
of  individual  dignity,  if  the  spirit  of  liberty  requires  us  to  recognise  in 
the  people  the  dignity  of  citizens,  and  to  sympathise  with  the  oppressed 
in  their  struggles  for  freedom,  then  we  make  bold  to  say,  Voltaire 
knew  not  of  liberty  as  a  blessing,  and  could  not  desire  it  as  an  end. 

He  was  bom  a  slave.  If  pre-eminence  could  be  assigned  to  any 
vice  of  his  character,  his  servility  would  merit  the  distinction.  M. 
Louis  Blanc  has  said  of  him  that  he  never  shrank  from  any  "  prosti- 
tution of  genius,"  and  M.  Louis  Blanc  has  not  done  him  injustice.  In 
his  youth  he  paid  hxmible  court  to  the  fashionable  libertines  of  tho 
regency,  Richelieu,  La  Fare,  Conti,  and  the  rest ;  in  his  maturer  years 
he  sought  and  retained  the  favour  of  royalty  by  the  same  method  of 
fulsome  adulation.  Louis  XV.  he  addressed  as  "Trajan;"  Frederic 
of  Prussia  he  styled  the  '*  Solomon  of  the  North,"  *'  Marcus  Aurelius," 
"  Our  adorable  Frederick."  Here  is  a  portion  of  a  letter  addressed  to 
Ae  Solomon  of  Berlin:  **You  were  made  to  be  my  king  ...  0 
delight  of  the  human  race.  I  dream  of  you  as  the  lover  dreams  of  his 
niistress.  My  adorable  master — ^Your  majesty  who  has  become  man !" 
His  flattery  of  Catharine  of  Eussia  was  equally  loathsome.  From  his 
sick-bed  he  writes :  "Madame,  your  Lnperial  Majesty  has  given  mo 
life  by  destroying  the  Turks.  The  letter  with  which  you  honoured  me 
niakes  me  leap  from  my  bed  with  the  cry,  Allah !  Catharina !  God 
*nd  your  victorious  troops  heard  me  when  I  sang,  Te  Cathnrinam  lau- 
damusy  te  dotninam  confiiemur" 

Have  we  now  shown  the  apostle  of  liberty  in  his  most  abject  pos- 
^Q?  Not  yet;  let  us  see  him  on  his  knees  before  Madame  de 
Pompadour.  "Sincere  and  tender  Pompadour,"  he  styles  her,  con- 
gratulating her  at  the  outset  of  her  career  of  infamy : 

"  Car  je  puis  donner  d'ayance 
Ce  nom  qui  rime  ayec  I'amour, 
Bt  qui  sera  Inentdt  le  plus  beau  nom  de  France." 

And  again : 

"  Pompadour,  tous  embellissez 
La  cour,  le  rnmasse,  et  Cyth^re ; 
Cbarme  de  tous  les  coeurs,  trdsor  d'uu  seul  mortel." 
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We  might  show  him  more  abject  still,  grovelling  at  the  feet  of  ^ 

Madame  du  Barry — an  old  man  eighty  years  of  age  addressing  this 
woman  in  wanton  verses  as  '*  adorable  Eg6rie."  But  we  will  not  fol- 
low him  further  in  his  abasement. 

The  dignity  of  freedom  which  he  could  not  appreciate  in  his  own 
jierfion  he  could  not  desire  to  bestow  on  others.  He  was  a  court- jester 
by  nature,  and,  like  all  sycophants,  his  sympathies  were  with  the 
oppressor  and  against  the  oppressed.  The  reign  of  Louis  XV.  saw 
the  people  of  France  in  a  condition  to  excite  the  sympathy  of  the 
friends  of  liberty.  Did  Yoltaire — M.  Hugo's  apostle  of  freedom,  the 
idol  of  the  demagogies  of  Paris — ^f eel  for  their  distress  ? 

*'  "We  do  not  pretend  to  enlighten  shoemakers  and  servant-maidB— 
that  was  the  business  of  the  apostles ;"  "  Eeason  will  triumph  among 
respectable  people,  it  is  not  meant  for  the  rabble ;"  "  The  people  will 
always  be  stupid  and  barbarous.  They  are  oxen  for  which  we  must 
keep  a  goad,  a  yoke,  and  hay ; "  **  By  the  people  I  mean  the  multitude 
who  have  only  their  hands  to  live  by ;"  **  It  is  impossible  to  bear  the 
insolence  of  those  who  tell  you  that  you  should  have  ideas  in  conmion 
with  your  tailor  and  your  laimdry-maid." 

These  quotations  are  enough.  Frenchmen  are  said  to  have  a 
keen  appreciation  of  the  ridiculous.  Was  the  faculty  asleep  in 
M.  Victor  Hugo  and  his  friends  when  they  invited  the  artisans  of 
Paris  to  throw  up  their  dusty  caps,  and  cheer  for  Voltaire,  the  Apostle 
of  Liberty  ? 

Apostle  of  Liberty !  An  event  occurred  in  Voltaire's  lifetime  whidi, 
for  a  hundred  years,  has  stirred  the  compassion  of  every  heart  in  Europe 
that  did  not  beat  in  the  breast  of  a  tyrant  or  a  slave— Poland  fell. 
The  Poles  fought  desperately  for  national  life.  A  band  of  gaJlant 
Frenchmen  threw  in  their  lot  with  the  Confederates,  and  strove  with 
them,  for  freedom's  sake,  against  the  united  strength  of  Itussia  and 
Prussia.  Was  Voltaire's  indignation  excited  by  the  wrong  that  was 
being  done  in  Poland  ?  Did  the  sympathies  of  the  apostle  of  liberty 
go  with  his  gallant  countrymen?  Did  he  mourn,  as  the  poet«  of 
freedom  have  done,  the  fall  of  the  heroic  nation,  and  the  death  of  her 
defenders? 

**  My  heart  is  torn,"  he  writes  to  the  Empress  Catharine,  "  by  the 
thought  that  countrymen  of  mine  should  be  found  among  the  Confede- 
rate fools  ...  I  cannot  imagine  anything  more  villainous  than  to  take 
up  arms  against  you."  '  He  lays  "at  the  feet  of  her  Majesty"  his 
regret  ^bat  ''  his  countrymen  should  have  been  found  fighting  among 
the  Sarmatians — a  thing  which  is  the  excess  of  absurdity,  of  folly,  and 
of  injustice;"  and  he  believes  that  *'to  die  of  hunger"  in  Siberia 
would  be  the  meet  punishment  of  their  offence. 

To  commemorate  the  conquest  of  Poland,  Frederick  struck  a 
medal,  on  which,  witli  that  cruel  irony  in  which  tyrants  love  to  indulge, 
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lie  inscribed  the  legend,  Regm  Redintegrato.  He  sent  the  medal  ^to 
Voltaire  accompanied  by  some  wretched  verses  to  which  he  had 
g:iven  the  pompous  title  of  La  Pologniade,  Voltaire  acknowledged 
the  gift  as  no  other  man  in  Europe  would  have  done : 

"  You  are  now,  Sire,  the  founder  ot*  a  great  empire.  You  hold  one  of  the  arms  of 
the  balance  in  Europe,  and  RuBsia  is  becoming  a  new  world.  How  everything  has 
changed,jind  how  happj  am  I  to  have  lived  long  enough  to  witness  these  great  events ! 
I  know  not  when  you  will  pause,  but  I  know  that  the  Prussian  eagle  will  fly  far.  I 
implore  that  eagle  to  cast  down  upon  wretched  me,  from  the  heights  in  which  it  floats, 
one  of  those  glances  which  revive  sinking  genius.  I  am  now  at  your  feet,  as  I  was 
thirty  years  ago.  I  shall  look  at  the  Regno  Redintegrato  when  I  wish  to  gather  new 
strength. 

**  Your  old  Idolater." 

We  have  said  almost  all  that  our  space  permits  us  to  say  of  Vol- 
taire. But  we  have  not  spoken  of  his  merits  as  a  philosopher.  He 
was  an  accomplished  scoffer ;  higher  praise  than  this  the  worid  is  not 
disposed  to  accord  him.  M.  Kenan  would  not  willingly  do  him  injus- 
tice, yet  M.  Benan  holds  that  Voltaire's  scientific  reputation  rests  only 
on  ** buffoonery,"  "superficial impiety,"  "feeble jokes,"  "hypocritical 
protestations,"  and  vhatM.  Renan  forcibly  calls  ^*Vexeghe  de  lapolis- 
sonerie.^^  We  see  no  reason  to  differ  from  M.  Renan ;  we  are  content 
to  leave  Voltaire's  reputation  as  a  philosopher  where  he  has  left  it. 

We  have  now  done  with  Voltaire.  We  did  not  seek  him  out,  and 
we  are  glad  to  take  leave  of  him.  His  friends  have  done  amiss  in 
forcing  him  upon  the  world's  notice.  It  would  have  been  kindness  to 
him  to  pray  that  his  memory  should  perish.  They  have  done  a  wrong 
in  dragging  him  from  the  obscurity  that  had  begun  to  gather  over  his 
grave.  ^Thej  have  done  a  greater  wrong  in  attempting  to  push  God 
from  his  altar  that  the  skeleton  might  be  adored  in  his  stead.  To 
defeat  their  project  and  to  punish  it,  it  was  enough  to  lift  the  veil 
that  hid  the  face  of  the  idol.  We  now  leave  the  divinity  to  the 
homage  of  the  few  whom  its  worship  will  not  dishonour. 
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AVE  MAELi  GEATIA  PLENA. 

BY  OSCAB  WILDE. 

AS  this  His  coining  ?  I  had  hoped  to  see 
A  scene  of  wondrous  glory,  as  was  told 
Of  some  great  god  who  in  a  rain  of  gold 

Broke-open  bars  and  fell  on  Danad ; 

Or  a  dread  vision,  as  when  Semel^, 

Sickening  for  love  and  nnappeased  desire, 
Prayed  to  see  God's  clear  body,  and  the  fire 

Caught  her  fair  limbs  and  slew  her  utterly. 

With  such  glad  dreams  I  sought  this  holy  place. 
And  now  with  wondering  eyes  and  heart  I  stand, 
And  look  upon  this  Mystery  of  Love. 
**  A  kneeling  girl  with  passionless,  pale  face, 
An  angel  with  a  lily  in  his  hand, 
And  over  both,  with  outstretched  wings,  the  Dove." 

Vatican  OaUery,  JRome,  1877. 


NEW  BOOKS. 


I.  27te  Life  of  the  Most  Hev,  Joseph  Dixon,  I>,D,,  Primate  of  aU  Ireland. 
By  the  Author  of  **  Jesus  and  Jerusalem,"  "  The  Life  and  Kevela- 
tions  of  St.  Gertrude,"  &c.  &c.  (London :  Bums  &  Gates ;  Dublin: 
M.  H.  Gill  &  Son.) 

This  is  a  recent,  if  not  the  most  recent,  addition  to  the  Kenmare  Series, 
now  consisting  of  a  large  aiTay  of  volumes,  the  number  of  which  is  the 
more  surprising  that  almost  every  one  of  them  is  a  portly  tome,  hand- 
somely bound,  and  printed  with  large,  open  type.  No  one  could  be 
more  astonished  than  Dr.  Dixon  would  himself  have  been  if  he  could 
have  foreseen  that  five  hundred  and  f oriy  octavo  pages  would  be  devoted 
to  the  story  of  his  life.  K  questioned  on  the  matter,  the  saintly  and 
amiable  Primate  would  in  substance  have  answered,  with  Canning^s 
Needy  Knife-grinder:  **  Story?  God  bless  you,  I  have  none  to  teil, 
sir!"     Perhaps  we  in  this  country  carry  to  one  extreme  what  our 
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Prenoh  bretliren  carry  too  far  in  the  opposite  direction.  Our  reticence 
is  as  excessiye  as  their  epanchement.  If  they  haye  too  many  Vies  and 
Notices  sur  la  Vie,  &c.,  we  have  too  few.  For  instance,  John  Mitchel's 
youngest  daughter  became  a  Catholic  and  died  a  bright  and  holy 
death  in  her  eighteenth  year  in  a  French  conyent ;  whereupon  there 
appeared  in  print  a  little  Notice  sur  la  Vie  de  Senriette  Mitchel,  which 
we  have  seen.  "Whereas,  her  father's  long  and  eventful  career  may 
never  find  an  historian.  At  all  events,  there  are  many  Irishmen, 
priests  and  laymen,  of  the  present  century  and  earlier,  whose  memories 
ought  to  be  preserved  in  some  biographical  record. 

Sister  Mary  Francis  Clare  Cusack  begins  with  a  good  statement  of 
the  difficulty  to  which  we  have  adverted — ^the  scantiness  of  incident  in 
the  life  of  a  hxmible  and  laborious  ecclesiastic  like  Dr.  Dixon.  **  There 
is  the  first  vocation,  there  is  the  unvarying  routine  of  college  life, 
there  is  the  country  curacy,  the  years  of  unnoticeable  work,  perhaps 
later  the  charge  of  an  important  parish — in  some  few  cases  there  is 
the  elevation  to  the  episcopate— and  then  a  grave,  honoured,  indeed, 
but  silent,  a  'month's  mind'  and  an  anniversary;  and  another  comes 
and  takes  up  the  work,  and  adds  a  new  link  to  the  golden  chain  which 
has  remained  unbroken  since  the  days  of  St.  Peter." 

All  the  materials  which  her  own  diligence,  assisted  by  many  who 
were  interested  in  the  imdertaking,  has  laid  at  the  biographer's  dis- 
posal, have  been  turned  to  good  account  in  this  interesting  and  edifying 
volume,  as  we  might  expect  from  the  skill  of  so  practised  a  writer. 

H.  Our  Flay :  a  Lay  of  the  Pontifical  Zouaves ;  and  other  Poems.  By 
Kathekine  Mary  Stone.  (London :  Bums  &  Gates ;  Dublin :  M. 
H.  Gill  &  Son.) 

The  poem  which  gives  its  name  to  this  attractive  volume  celebrates  the 
gallant  stand  made  against  the  invading  hordes  of  Victor  Emmanuel 
and  Gkiribaldi  by  the  soldiers  of  Pius  IX.  The  marginal  notes  make 
it  quite  a  lucid  narrative  of  that  struggle,  of  which  Mrs.  Stone  was 
more  than  an  eye-witness,  as  an  active  and  devoted  member  of  the 
field  ambulance  attached  to  the  Pontifical  army.  The  chivalrous  spirit 
which  prompted  her  to  devote  herself  to  such  a  cause  with  such  per- 
severing fidelity  accounts  partly  for  her  extraordinary  devotion  to 
Ireland.  This  devotion  is  all  the  more  wonderful  when  we  learn  that 
Mrs.  Stone  belongs  to  one  of  those  ancient  English  families  whose 
prejudices  with  regard  to  the  stepsister  island  are  often  of  a  less 
generous  kind ;  and  our  wonder  is  increased  by  the  statement  with 
which  '*  An  Alien's  Greeting"  begins : 

"My  eyes  haye  neyer  rested  yet  upon  thy  wild,  green  shore, 
My  feet  ne'er  trod  thy  hallowed  glens  peopled  by  saints  of  yore ; 
No  kindred  stream  of  Irish  blood  is  coursing  warm  and  free 
Through  the  full  heart  that  eyer  beats  faster  at  name  of  thee." 
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Yet  this  **  alien"  manifests  a  vivid  knowledge  of  Iiisli  histoiy  and 
Irish  character,  and  not  at  those  remote  epochs  only  to  which  distance 
lends  an  azure  hue  of  enchantment.  Skilled  as  Mrs.  Stone  is  in  the 
mechanism  of  her  favourite  ballad  metre,  so  warm  a  heart  could  not 
but  overflow  into  good  poetry. 


WINGED  WOEDS. 

1 .  Physical  Science  has  no  more  to  do  with  metaphysics  than  a  piece 
of  iron  has  with  the  north  star ;  but  if  a  piece  of  iron  lies  near  the 
compass,  that  compass  is  deflected  from  the  north. 

2.  The  recent  popularisation  of  science  has  necessarily  multiplied 
her  camp-followers,  a  race  more  noisy  and  boastful  than  her  soldiers. 

3.  Scientific  truth  cannot  contradict  religious  truth,  but  scientific 
error  can ;  and  the  path  of  science  ever  Hes,  through  error,  more  or 
less  partial,  to  truth. 

4.  Archbishop  Whately  once  remarked  to  me  that  prolixity  exer- 
cises a  more  deceptive  influence  than  all  the  sophisms  classified  in 
books  of  logic.  In  our  day,  some  ethical  **  non-sequitur,"  which  would 
have  been  detected  at  once  if  compendiously  stated,  escapes  confutation 
because  it  is  hidden  in  a  work  of  three  volumes.  The  biilk  of  the 
work  is  on  Natural  Philosophy;  the  reader  is  grateful  for  the  manifold 
information  it  gives  him,  and  unwarily  swallows  some  moral  or  meta- 
physical inference,  so  false  that  it  hardly  affects  demonstration.  It  is 
but  implied ;  yet  the  assumption  passes  for  a  proof,  because  it  is  sur- 
rounded by  grave  scientific  details  of  unquestionable  value.  A  good 
table  of  contents  might  have  exposed  the  fallacy. 

5.  It  is  often  taken  for  granted  that  an  eminent  writer  on  Physical 
Science  must  be  trustworthy  in  his  metaphysical  inferences.  As  well 
might  we  assume  that  a  successful  lawyer  must  be  a  good  natural 
philosopher. 

6.  Historical  Theism  began  with  the  promise  of  a  Messiah.  When 
Christianity  became  man's  heritage,  it  remained  still  the  primal  Theism, 
though  developed  and  with  the  Promise  fulfilled.  It  is  by  the  link 
next  the  hand,  not  by  the  first  link,  that  Humanity  must  take  hold  of 
the  chain. 

[These  thoughts  occur  in  a  hrief  introduction  prefixed  by  Mr.  Aubrey  de  Vere  to  a 
work  which  he  has  recently  edited.  Our  admiration  for  his  poetry  does  not  hinder  u» 
from  regretting  that  his  prose  writings  are  not  more  numerous.  When  shall  we  haye 
a  collection  at  least  of  his  published  essays  ?] 
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POWDERLyS  MILL. 

A  TALK. 
BY  BOSA  MXTLHOLLAND, 

AVTBOB  OP  "HIBTER's  HISTOBT,**  «*TH«  ITXCKKD  WOODS  OF  TOBBftEBVIL,"  ETC. 

CHAPTER  m. 

THE  FLOOD. 

May  had  set  in  warm  and  loTely  on  the  banks  of  the  riyer ;  and  on  the 
evening  after  that  of  the  festival,  Pansy  again  spread  the  supper-table 
under  the  acacia-trees.  This  time  it  was  not  neglected.  The  old  man 
smoked  close  by  and  watched  his  daughter's  movements,  whilst  Roger 
helped  Pansy  to  pour  the  cream  into  the  basins.  As  they  were  sitting 
thus  at  peace,  Stephen  Cumber  opened  the  garden  wicket  and  came 
down  the  sun-red  path.  He  approached  the  supper-table,  and  after 
greeting  unhappy  Jacob,  looked  quietly  round  for  a  seat.  The  old 
man's  pipe  fell  and  was  dashed  to  pieces ;  Pansy  turned  pale  as  death, 
and  Roger  rose  to  his  feet  with  an  angry  word. 

"  Stay,  Roger!"  said  Jacob.  " This  gentleman  is  my — ^my  friend. 
The  new  tenant  for  the  Weeping  House.  Fetch  another  basin.  Pansy ; 
perhaps  he  wiU  taste  your  cream." 

"We  have  met  before,  sir!"  said  Roger,  trying  to  control  himself. 

I        "Yes,"   said  Cumber  to  Powderly,    "we  met  yesterday  at  the 

village,  when  some  meddling  people  who,  perhaps,  meant  well,  tried  to 

persuade  your  daughter  that  I  paid  her  disrespect.    But  admiration  is 

not  insult,  Mr.  Powderly." 

"No,  no,"  said  the  old  man;  "no,  certainly." 

Pansy  drew  a  great  breath  of  relief.  "  Oh,  if  you  are  father's 
friend,"  she  said,  "  of  course  you  could  not  mean  to  be  rude.  I  am 
afraid  I  was  not  good-tempered,  and — and  Roger  was  over  careful  of 
me."  And  she  gave  her  lover  a  pleading  look,  as  if  begging  him  not 
to  quarrel  with  this  new  friend  who  had,  perhaps,  come  to  ease  her 
father  of  his  anxiety.  Roger  obeyed  her  with  an  effort,  but  the  coming 
of  the  stranger  cast  a  gloom  over  the  little  company.  Cumber  himself 
did  his  best  to  be  agreeable;  jested,  laughed,  and  told  stories  of  his 
adventures  in  strange  countries.  He  related  these  with  skill,  and 
caught  the  attention  of  his  listeners,  who  heard  him  with  some  interest, 
however  unwillingly.  He  put  forth  all  his  powers  to  fascinate  them, 
and  the  dark  night  fell  and  found  thorn  still  around  the  supper-table, 
listening  to  his  voice.  When  he  at  last  bade  them  good-night,  the 
lovers  gazed  at  each  other  wonderingly.    They  disliked  and  distrusted 
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the  man,  and  yet  he  had  taken  his  place  amongst  them  on  the  footing 
of  a  friend. 

After  this  he  came  and  went  as  he  liked.  When  Boger  was  work- 
ing hard  up  in  the  mill  he  had  a  pretty  good  idea  that  Cumber  was 
haunting  Pansy  while  she  performed  her  daily  tasks ;  sitting  on  the 
dairy  window-sill  talking  through  the  trellis,  or  lounging  by  the  ironing- 
table  whilst  she  folded  her  clear-starched  muslins.  It  was  hard  for 
Eoger  to  bear,  and  harder  still  for  Pansy,  since  it  was  by  tacit  consent 
of  her  father  that  she  was  thus  persecuted.  She  appealed  to  him  in 
vain.  He  would  not  quarrel  with  Cumber ;  he  could  not  quarrel  with 
Cumber.  The  man  was  an  entertaining  man,  and  Pansy  must  give 
up  thinking  that  there  was  not  a  worthy  fellow  in  the  world  excepting 
Eoger  Endright.  She  must  be  civil  to  Steven  Cumber ;  nay,  she  must 
even  smile  on  him.  And  when  Pansy's  bright  face  changed  and  looked 
white  and  stem,  then  the  old  man  would  fall  a-weeping  and  say  that 
he  had  not  a  friend  in  the  world,  not  even  in  his  only  child.  Thus 
trouble  fell  on  the  household,  and  grew  heavier  as  the  summer 
deepened. 

Pansy  sang  no  more  roundelays,  and  her  laughter  was  scarcely 
ever  heard.  She  shrank  from  her  father's  eyes,  which  were  often 
fixed  beseechingly  on  her  face,  as  if  he  would  ask  her  to  do  something 
which  he  could  not  put  into  words.  This  look  of  his  haunted  her  all 
the  day ;  but  when  she  lay  awake  at  night  in  her  chamber  beside  the 
wheel,  she  told  herself  that  she  did  her  father  a  wrong.  Yet  he  would 
not  quarrel  with  Cumber,  who  came  and  went  as  he  pleased,  spending 
most  of  the  days  at  her  side.  He  followed  her  to  the  fields,  into  the 
garden,  down  to  the  river ;  in  no  spot  was  she  safe  from  him  save  in 
her  own  little  private  room.  Eoger  was  sad  and  jealous,  and  Pansy's 
cheeks  were  pale. 

The  summer  wore  away,  and  there  came  a  glorious,  golden  autumn. 
The  new  tenant  had  wrought  wonders  at  the  Weeping  House.  He 
seemed  to  have  money  in  plenty,  and  did  not  spare  to  spend  it.  The 
gardens  were  all  trimmed,  the  wild  grass  mown,  the  moss  was  gone 
from  the  paths,  and  the  tear-stains  from  the  walls.  The  rooms  were 
newly  decorated  and  fitted  with  handsome  furniture.  The  place  was 
ready  for  a  mistress,  said  Stephen  Cumber  to  the  miller. 

One  mellow  autumn  evening.  Pansy  came  out  of  her  chamber  where 
she  had  been  hiding  all  the  day,  passed  quickly  down  the  old  brown 
steps  that  led  to  the  water,  and  unmoored  a  little  boat  which  was 
always  kept  in  waiting  under  the  bank.  She  took  her  seat  quickly  in 
the  boat,  and  working  one  oar  in  her  hands  went  paddling  up  the 
stream.  She  was  going  to  visit  her  grandaunt,  her  dead  mother's 
dearest  friend ;  she  had  long  been  wishing  to  see  her,  but  feared  to 
walk  out  alone  lest  Cumber  should  espy  her  and  insist  on  bearing  her 
company.    She  believed  herself  lucliy  to  have  thought  of  the  boat. 
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Once  in  the  midst  of  the  stream  her  tormentor  could  not  reach  her. 
She  should  make  her  journey  and  pay  her  visit  in  peace. 

She  paddled  herself  about  a  mile  up  the  river ;  past  harvest  com- 
£elds  and  meadows  dotted  with  hay-ricks ;  past  kine  wading  in  the 
stream,  and  children  playing  on  the  bank.  Wild  ducks  screamed  and 
fled,  and  tethered  kids  stood  bleating  at  her.  By-and-by  she  rowed 
herself  up  to  the  bank,  tied  the  boat  to  a  tree,  and  took  her  way  up  to 
a  cottage  in  the  fields. 

An  old  woman  was  sitting  in  the  cottage  doorway,  with  horn  spec- 
tacles on  her  nose,  patching  some  broken  linen.  She  had  a  sweet,  fair 
face,  though  seamed  and  drawn  with  wrinkles,  and  wore  a  snow- 
white  cap  on  her  head  and  a  snow-white  kerchief  on  her  bosom.  A 
lavender  bush  was  growing  at  the  cottage  doorway,  close  to  her  knee. 
Her  presence  was  very  peaceful,  very  tender,  very  good.  She  looked 
up  suddenly  and  saw  Pansy  coming  towards  her. 

"Ah,  my  dear!"  she  cried,  stretching  out  both  her  hands,  but  not 
venturing  to  stand  up.    **  I  thought  you  were  never  coming  any  more." 

"I  want  to  talk  to  you  alone,  granny,  and  I  have  not  long  to 
stay." 

"  Speak,  then,  my  darling,  for  they're  all  out  with  the  hay.  There's 
not  a  soul  but  myself  about  the  place." 

Pansy  dropped  on  her  knees  and  buried  her  face  in  the  old  woman's 
lap. 

"Oh,  granny,  that  dreadful  man,  that  Stephen  Cimiber!" 

"  Nay,  is  he  at  it  still  ?    Then  what  is  Jacob  about  ?" 

"  Father  leaves  me  at  his  mercy.  Father  is  somehow  in  his  power. 
And  Roger's  patience  is  gone.    Roger  will  kill  him !" 

"Roger  must  not  do  that;  'tis  a  strange  case,"  said  the  old  woman, 
musing.  "And  what  does  this  man  say  to  you,  dear?  Does  he  ask 
you  to  be  his  wife  ?" 

"Twenty  times  in  the  week,  granny.  Every  time  he  asks  I  tell 
him  that  I  will  marry  Roger.  And  still  he  asks  again :  and  his  love- 
making  is  fearful." 

"  Jacob  allows  it  to  go  on  ?" 

"  Father  seldom  speaks  to  me,  and  he  is  cold  and  hard  with  Roger. 
He  keeps  him  working  overtime,  so  that  we  scarcely  ever  meet.  The 
«nd  of  it  wiU  be  that  I  shall  run  away  with  Roger." 

"No,  dear,  no.  You  must  not  be  a  coward,  Pansy.  You  have 
<x>me  to  me  for  counsel ;  now  wiU  you  take  it  ?" 

"  I  will,  granny,  if  I  can." 

"  You  can,  child,  and  you  must.  Go  boldly  to  your  father,  and 
■ask  him  what  it  means.  Never  mind  his  anger,  but  do  your  best  not 
to  provoke  it.  Declare  your  mind  bravely,  and  appeal  to  your  father's 
protection  against  this  stranger.  Upon  the  answer  that  he  gives  you 
must  depend  your  future  conduct." 
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** I  fear,  I  fear!"  said  Pansy.  "Father  is  so  changed."  Yet  a» 
she  stepped  into  her  boat  to  return  homeward  she  was  thinking  of 
how  best  she  could  obey  her  friend. 

She  fell  into  a  reyerie  as  she  floated  down  the  stream.  The  sun 
had  just  set ;  the  white  cups  of  the  water-lilies  were  brimming  with 
ruddy  light ;  the  river  was  smooth  and  full,  with  a  dark-red  flush  upon 
its  waters.  Pansy  guided  her  boat  carefully  through  the  rushes  at  the 
narrow  parts,  and  her  shining  dark  head  and  white-kerchiefed  shoulders 
were  defined  with  soft  distinctness  against  a  stormy  crimson  sky. 
These  difficulties  past,  of  rushes  and  tangled  water-weeds,  Pansy 
slipped  her  oar  and  sat  still  in  the  end  of  her  boat  whilst  it  drifted 
very  slowly  down  the  broadest  part  of  the  river  towards  the  mill. 

Her  hands  were  crossed  in  her  lap,  her  eyes  fixed  on  the  water. 
She  was  rehearsing  in  her  thoughts  that  coming  interview  with  her 
father.  Now,  the  mill  came  in  view,  big,  brown,  and  homely,  the  bridge 
with  its  gracious  arches,  stained  with  a  thousand  hues,  the  rows  of 
drooping  trees  and  paUid  walls  of  the  Weeping  House.  Pansy  sat  a» 
though  asleep  with  her  eyes  cast  down  on  the  water,  unconscious  that 
she  had  drifted  so  near  to  home. 

Suddenly  the  boat  was  drawn  to  one  side  by  a  heavy  hand ;  its 
keel  touched  the  water-steps  of  the  "Weeping  House ;  Stephen  Cumber 
was  by  her  side  and  rowing  swiftly  up  the  stream. 

Pansy  sprang  up  with  a  cry,  and  put  her  foot  on  the  side  of  the 
boat. 

"  Sit  down,  pretty  one,  sit  down !"  said  Cumber.  "  What  will  you 
gain  by  drowning  yourself?" 

*'  I  shall  escape  from  you,"  said  Pansy,  wildly. 

"  Sit  down,  or  I  shall  have  to  hold  you,"  cried  Stephen,  grasping 
her  by  the  hand. 

"Oh!  don't  touch  me,"  moaned  the  girl,  "and  I  will  be  quiet!" 
And  she  sat  down  in  the  furthest  comer  of  the  boat. 

"Why  will  you  always  hate  me?"  said  the  persecutor,  humbly.. 
"  I  love  you  better  than  life.     I  would  put  my  hair  under  your  feet." 

"  I  would  tread  on  it,  then,"  said  Pansy,  wrathfully. 

Cumber  turned  suddenly  pale,  with  a  dark,  frightful  pallor. 

"  Am  I  a  monster,"  he  said,  "  that  you  cannot  try  to  love  me  ?" 

"  Oh,  heaven !  give  me  patience !"  cried  Pansy.  "  Have  I  not  told, 
you  a  dozen  times  that  I  am  pledged  to  Eoger  Endright  ?  Him  I  love 
dearly ;  you  I  hate  and  scorn  1" 

Cumber  stopped  rowing  and  bowed  his  face  upon  the  oar.  Pansy 
sat  up  erect  and  looked  all  along  the  banks  in  search  of  some  one  wha 
might  help  her.    But  there  was  not  a  human  figure  to  be  seen. 

Cumber  raised  his  face,  which  bore  traces  of  real  anguish.  "  I 
know  I  am  mstd  to  plead  with  you,"  he  said,  "  but  you  have  taken, 
away  my  spirit  and  my  strength.    No  woman  ever  was  loved  as  I  have. 
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loved  you,  Pansy.  I  am  not  a  good  man ;  but  since  I  have  known  you^ 
I  have  felt  that  I  may  yet  be  something  different  from  what  I  have 
been.     Pansy,  little  Pansy — ^will  you  take  pity  on  me  ?" 

**  You  speak  of  pity,"  said  Pansy — "  you !" 

At  this  moment  the  figure  of  Boger  Endright  caught  her  eye  upon 
the  bank,  where  he  stood  gazing  frowningly  towards  the  boat.  Pansy 
gave  a  scream  of  joy,  and  stretched  her  arms  towards  the  land.  Cumber 
uttered  a  curse,  and  pidled  the  oars  with  all  his  might. 

But  Eoger  flung  off  his  hat,  his  boots,  and  was  in  the  river.  He 
swam  faster  than  Cumber  pulled,  and  was  soon  alongside  of  the  boat, 
while  Pansy  stood  on  the  edge  of  the  boat,  ready  to  spring  to  him  into 
the  water :  but  Eoger  waved  her  back,  and  laid  hold  of  the  boat  with 
his  hand.  Cumber,  livid  with  rage,  struck  him  on  the  fingers  with 
the  oar ;  now  that  hand,  now  this,  as  Eoger  kept  rapidly  shifting  them, 
still  drawing  the  boat  nearer,  and  a  little  nearer  yet  to  land.  He  must 
have  crushed  Endright*  s  hands,  had  not  Pansy  watched  her  opportunity, 
and  tilted,  now  one  oar  and  now  the  other,  into  the  water.  And  the 
boat  was  drawn  to  land,  and  Pansy  sprang  out  in  a  twinkling,  and 
helped  Eoger  up  the  bank. 

"  You  shall  both  remember  this,"  said  Stephen  Cumber.  He  was 
standing  with  folded  arms  alone  in  the  boat. 

"You  villain!"  cried  Eoger  Endright.  "I  wiU  settle  accounts 
with  you  yet." 

"  No,  Eoger,  no !"  said  Pansy.     "  Let  him  go  his  way !" 

"Yes,  I  will  go  my  way,"  said  Cumber.  "  The  way  I  meant  to 
go  when  I  first  came  here.  You  may  tell  Jacob  Powderly  that  Stephen 
Cumber  said  so.    Tell  him  that  hope  is  past;  that  time  is  up." 

Pansy  looked  over  her  shoulder  back  at  him,  and  the  colour  left 
her  cheeks.     "  Oh,  Eoger,  what  does  he  mean?"  she  whispered. 

"Mean?"  said  Eoger,  boldly.  "Why,  of  course  he  wants  to 
frighten  you."  But  they  both  felt  at  the  moment  that  there  was  more 
than  idle  boast  in  the  stranger's  threat. 

The  next  morning,  when  Pansy  had  set  up  her  milk  in  the  dairy 
and  fed  her  poultry  in  the  yard,  she  went  to  seek  her  father,  accord- 
ing to  counsel  received.  He  was  standing  at  the  door  of  the  mill, 
looking  iU  and  nervous  as  it  had  been  his  custom  to  look  for  months 
past. 

"  Father,  I  want  to  speak  to  you,"  said  Pansy  at  his  elbow,  and 
the  girPs  grave  face  was  raised  smileless  to  his  own. 

"  Is  it  about  Stephen  Cumber?"  asked  wretched  Jacob  Powderly. 

"  Yes,  it  is  about  Stephen  Cumber." 

"  Come  this  way !"  said  Jacob.  And  Eoger,  who  knew  of  her  in- 
tention, and  was  watching  at  that  moment  from  an  upper  window  of 
the  mill,  saw  father  and  daughter  disappear  into  a  little  private  room 
which  Powderly  called  his  counting-house.    And  Eoger  watched  that 
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door,  off  and  on,  for  more  than  an  hour.  And  all  the  time  it  was  shut, 
and  no  one  went  out  or  in. 

That  hout  seemed  as  long  as  a  year  to  Eoger  Endright,  At  last 
the  door  was  opened,  and  Pansy  came  out.  Was  it  Pansy  who  came 
out,  or  could  it  be  somebody  else  ?  Walking  with  a  white,  rigid  face 
and  staring  eyes,  her  hands  stretched  stiffly  before  her,  as  if  she  were 
blind  and  would  feel  her  way.  She  passed  thus,  like  a  ghost,  across 
the  yard  to  the  house. 

Roger  hurried  down  from  the  mill  and  began  a  search  for  her :  in 
the  kitchen,  the  garden,  till  he  found  her  in  the  orchard,  sitting  motion- 
less under  an  apple-tree. 

'*  Pansy !  Pansy !     Oh,  Pansy !  what  is  the  matter  ?" 

Well  might  the  young  man  cry  and  shudder  to  see  her.  She  looked 
AS  if  she  were  dead ;  as  if  she  had  died  in  mortal  anguish.  Her  face 
was  white  and  stiffened,  her  lips  were  writhen  and  blue.  Roger  fell 
on  his  knees  before  her,  and  clasped  her  round  the  waist. 

**  Oh,  Pansy !  look  at  me !    Breathe,  or  move,  or  speak !" 

Her  eyes  relaxed  gradually  from  their  hard,  imnatural  stare,  and 
Tested  as  if  by  chance  upon  Roger's  impassioned  face.  She  gave  a 
long,  quivering  scream,  and  flung  herself  into  his  arms. 

**  Oh,  Roger !  Roger !     Would  to  Gk)d  we  were  both  dead !" 

"  No,  love,  no,  with  such  a  happy  life  before  us !" 

**  Nothing  before  us  but  rage,  and  hate,  and  shame.  Whisper, 
Roger,  till  I  teU  you." 

She  whispered  low  in  his  ear — ^hurried,  broken  sentences — ^her 
father's  terrible  secret — Cumber's  horrible  claim. 

**  Oh,  Roger,  dig  my  grave,  and  lay  me  into  it  yourself!  Do  not 
give  me  up  to  him.     Oh,  Roger,  could  not  you  kill  me  ?" 

** Hush!  hush,  my  darling!  Keep  quiet,  and  I  wiU  tell  you.  I 
will  not  give  you  up :  not  if  the  devil  should  come  to  drag  you  out  of 
my  arms." 

Pansy  clung  to  him  and  was  still  for  a  moment ;  then  she  broke 
forth  again :  '*  Oh,  Roger !  Roger  Endright !  I  can't  let  father  die !" 

"  May  God  look  to  him.  Pansy !  You  and  I  will  not  pay  for  his 
ein." 

Pansy  moaned  and  said  nothing.  Roger  took  her  by  the  hand, 
and  they  walked  the  orchard  together,  back  and  forward,  and  round 
and  round,  as  if  they  sought  at  every  turn  for  a  cure  for  the  woe  of 
their  hearts.  The  leaves  lay  thick  under  foot,  scarlet,  and  orange, 
and  brown ;  the  ripening  fruit  and  changing  foliage  made  a  red-gold 
roofing  above  their  heads.  And  over  and  through  the  landscape 
fihone  that  lurid,  stormy  sky  which  had  dyed  the  river  on  the  night 
before. 

*'  This  happened  so  long  ago,"  said  Roger,  "  there  cannot  be  any 
proofs." 
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"Father  says  the  proofs  are  there,"  said  Pansy;  "and  long  ago 
can  make  no  matter." 

"  Then  I  tell  you  what  it  is,"  said  Eoger,  "  we  must  help  the  old 
man  to  escape.  He  shall  give  this  wretch  the  slip.  You  and  I  must 
hide  him." 

"  But  he  threatened  father  if  he  attempted  it,"  said  Pansy ;  "  and 
he  watches  our  every  movement  from  the  windows  of  the  Weeping 
House." 

**  Nevertheless,  we  will  do  it !"  said  Boger. 

That  night  the  rain  began  to  fall  in  heavy  torrents.  Jacob 
Powderly  seemed  to  have  fallen  into  a  kind  of  stupor,  and  sat  up  in 
the  highest  room  of  the  mill,  watching  the  rain  descending  into  the 
river.  When  the  wheel  had  stopped  for  the  night,  Eoger  went  to 
look  for  him. 

"  Father !"  he  said,  touching  his  shoulder,  "  I  am  going  to  try  to 
save  you.    As  soon  as  the  night  is  dark  enough,  you  and  I  shall  ride 

from  here.     We  will  make  for  the  town  of  N ,  where  I  will  hide 

you  safely  in  a  cellar,  until  I  find  a  vessel  sailing  fron^  the  country, 
I  will  ride  back  here  before  morning,  and  no  one  shall  even  guess 
where  you  have  gone." 

**  No,  no,  let  me  die,"  said  the  old  man,  apathetically. 
"But  you  shall  not  die!"  cried  Eoger,  stamping  with  his  foot. 
" Bouse  up,  old  man,  and  think  of  your  daughter!" 

Jacob  started,  and  rose  to  his  feet.  "You  are  right,  Eoger  End- 
right,"  he  said.     "  Let  us  get  out  of  this  quickly." 

The  rain  fell  and  fell.  The  night  was  so  dark  and  the  water  came 
80  thickly  from  the  clouds  that  it  seemed  folly  to  think  that  movements 
made  at  the  mill  could  be  seen  by  any  inmate  of  the  Weeping  House. 
All  lights  were  extinguished  early  as  if  the  household  had  gone  to 
rest ;  only  one  shaded  lantern  waa  used  at  that  side  of  the  dwelling 
which  fronted  inland.  The  horses  were  at  the  door ;  Jacob  and  Eoger 
were  mujQled,  and  ready  to  start ;  Pansy  was  hovering  round  them, 
stepping  about  on  tip-toe,  and  wringing  her  slender  hands  in  a  passion 
of  silent  suspense.  The  door  was  suddenly  thrust  open,  and  Stephen 
Cumber  came  in,  with  water  dripping  from  his  doak. 

"  Not  so  fast !  not  so  fast !"  he  cried.  "  The  night's  too  wet  for  a 
journey." 

Eoger  sprang  at  his  throat.  "  There  will  be  murder  done  this 
night  by  you  or  me !" 

"  I  do  not  want  your  blood !"  said  Cumber,  terrified.  "Hands  off, 
man !  hands  off !" 

Pansy  flimg  herself  between  them.  *  *  Father  is  dead !"  she  shrieked, 
in  a  wild,  unearthly  note  that  pierced  their  ears  like  a  sword.  The  two 
men  fell  apart,  and  gazed  on  the  prostrate  miller.  He  had  fallen  flat 
on  the  floor,  and  looked  cold  and  gray  as  stone.    Eoger  thought  for  a 
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moment  that  it  would  be  well  if  indeed  he  were  dead.  He  knelt  down 
quickly,  and  put  his  hand  on  the  old  man's  heart. 

"  No,  he  is  not  dead,"  he  said.  **  Let  us  carry  your  father  to  his 
room." 

He  placed  Jacob  on  his  bed,  and  Pansy  sat  by  his  side.  Cumber, 
in  the  meantime,  had  put  away  the  horses  into  the  stable,  and  seated 
himself  at  the  kitchen  hearth  to  watch  the  rest  of  the  night.  It  bo 
chanced  that  Eoger  did  not  go  into  the  kitchen ;  but  when  he  found 
that  Jacob  was  better,  he  returned  to  his  chamber  in  the  mill.  He 
never  doubted  for  a  moment  that  Cimiber  had  run  away,  and  Pansy 
fastened  the  doors  and  sat  to  watch  by  her  father^s  side. 

The  rain  fell  all  night.  Very  early  in  the  morning.  Pansy  crept 
down  to  the  kitchen  like  a  ghost  to  prepare  some  food  for  her  father. 

Stephen  heard  her  coming,  and  did  not  rise  from  his  seat.  When 
Pansy  came  in  at  the  door  and  saw  him  sitting  at  the  fire,  a  shriek 
rose  to  her  lips,  but  she  held  it  brayely  back.  She  looked  deathly- 
pale  and  cold  in  the  dreary  dawn  as  Cumber  stood  to  receiye  her  with 
a  pitiless  face.  She  drew  up  her  slender  figure,  she  threw  back  her 
head,  her  whole  form  seemed  to  expand  with  hatred  and  scorn.  But 
suddenly  she  remembered  her  helplessness;  the  utter  unavailingness  of 
her  pride.  She  shuddered  and  bowed  her  head,  and  sank  kneeling  at 
her  enemy's  feet. 

**0h,  have  pity!  have  pity!"  she  cried.  **What  good  will  it  do 
you  to  bring  an  old  man  to  death ;  and  what  comfort  will  it  be  to  have 
a  wretched  and  unhappy  wife?" 

"Rise!"  said  Cumber,  sullenly.  "I  won't  have  you  kneeling' 
there.  I  tell  you.  Pansy  Powderly,  my  motives  are  my  own  concern. 
I  have  sworn  to  make  you  my  wife  and  to  treat  you  well.  I  love  yon 
better  than  my  life,  and  I  wiU  make  you  a  happy  woman.  Put  your 
hand  in  mine,  and  bid  Endright  leave  the  country,  and  from  this  to  the 
day  of  my  death  you  shall  never  have  cause  to  repent." 

Pansy  crouched  closer  to  the  ground,  and  did  not  speak. 

**Doyou  agree?"  asked  Stephen  Cumber,  coming  a  step  nearer  to  her. 

"  No  /"  cried  Pansy,  suddenly,  throwing  up  her  hands. 

**  Then  listen  to  me  I"  said  Cumber,  enraged,  speaking  between  his 
teeth.  **  My  patience  is  now  exhausted,  and  I  will  not  talk  any  more. 
I  will  give  you  two  whole  weeks  to  think  the  matter  over — ^two  whole 
weeks  to  say  good-bye  to  Eoger  Endright— or  to  prepare  your  father 
for  his  doom.  This  is  Saturday  morning.  On  this  day  fortnight  I 
i^aU  expect  my  final  answer.  Hang  a  white  handkerchief  from  your 
window  before  six  o'clock  in  the  evening.  I  shaU  see  it  from  the 
Weeping  House,  and  shall  know  what  it  means.  But  if  darkness 
should  chance  to  fall,  and  the  signal  not  be  seen — ^then — then — I  will 
take  horse  for  London,  and  Jacob  Powderly's  blood  will  be  on  his 
daughter's  head." 
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Having  uttered  tliis  tkreat,  the  enemy  left  the  house. 
The  rain  fell  and  fell  all  through  that  terrible  fortnight.  Farmers 
began  to  tremble  and  to  talk  of  the  autumn  floods.  Jacob  Powderly 
got  better,  and  tottered  in  and  out  of  his  mill ;  and  Eoger  went  about 
his  business  like  a  man  who  was  mad  or  dazed.  He  knew  of  Cumber's 
threat,  and  the  days  fled  swiftly  away.  In  vain  he  urged  Pansy  to 
fly  with  him,  and  leave  Cumber  to  work  his  worst :  for  the  girl  stuck 
close  by  her  father,  although  every  hour  that  passed  seemed  to  drain 
a  drop  of  blood  from  her  heart.  Her  step  got  weaJc  and  slow ;  her 
hands  were  thin  and  hot ;  her  face  was  wasted  so  small  that  it  looked 
like  the  face  of  a  child ;  her  eyes,  that  had  been  sweet  and  roguish, 
were  become  gloomy  and  large  and  wild.  If  she  saw  any  white  thing 
flutter  she  burst  into  frantic  weeping.  Her  only  hope  in  the  world 
was  the  thought  that  she  soon  must  die. 

But  Eoger  was  a  strong  young  man.  All  day  his  thoughts  ran  on 
plans  for  defeating  Stephen  Cumber.  He  thought  of  killing  him  in 
that  lonely  Weeping  House ;  but  his  soul  shrank  from  the  crime,  and 
he  was  not  the  stuff  for  a  murderer.  He  thought  of  another  effort  at 
escape ;  but  the  old  man  refused  to  move,  and  they  could  not  drag  him 
away  against  his  will.  Of  one  thing  Roger  was  sure— Pansy  sliould 
not  be  Cumber's  wife,  while  he,  Endright,  lived. 

And  meantime  the  rains  fell.  The  river  had  risen  high.  The 
country  was  soaked  with  water.  Cumber  was  sometimes  to  be  seen 
smoking  his  pipe  among  the  trees  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river, 
heedless  of  the  rain,  but  not  daring  to  cross  the  stream.  The  dreaded 
Saturday  came  round.  Pansy  had  been  so  ill  the  day  before  that  she 
had  been  obliged  to  keep  her  bed;  but  on  Saturday  morning  she  arose. 
The  mill  stopped  work  early ;  and  late  in  the  afternoon  Pansy  went 
toiling  up  the  creaky  stairs  to  where  Roger  sat  alone.  It  was  very 
high  up,  the  highest  chamber  of  the  mill,  and  the  window  looked  on 
the  river  and  over  the  country  for  miles.  Roger  was  sitting  at  the 
window,  his  arms  spread  upon  the  sill,  his  face  buried  in  his  arms. 
A  terrible  tempest  of  hate,  and  love,  and  despair  was  raging  in  the 
young  man's  soul. 

" Roger!"  whispered  Pansy,  creeping  to  his  knees,  and  clinging  to 
them.     "  Oh,  Roger  I  Roger !" 

**  What  is  the  use  of  coming  to  me,  Pansy  ?  You  know  what  you 
are  going  to  do." 

She  made  no  answer,  but  stooped  and  kissed  his  feet  passion- 
ately. 

*'  Roger,  did  you  ever  see  a  fellow-creature  hanged :  not  your  own 
father,  but  the  wretchedest  fellow-creature  ?" 

"  No,  Pansy,  no !    (Jod  pity  you,  my  poor  love !" 
"Oh,  Roger,  look  at  me— for  I  have  come  to  bid  you  good- 
bye." 
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He  raised  his  haggard  face.  He  caught  her  in  his  arms,  and  folded 
her  to  his  breast. 

"  It  shall  not  be  good-bye.  I  swear  before  my  Grod  that  it  mufit 
not  be  good-bye." 

**  It  must,  love,  it  must.  Roger,  promise  me  that  you  will  never 
Bee  me  again :  not  until  I  am  dying.  But  don't  go  far  away — ^not 
very  far,  I  mean — ^for  I  shall  send  for  you  on  my  death-bed." 

"  Listen  to  me.  Pansy  !  I  know  that  I  shall  kill  him.  Take  courage 
and  defy  him,  and  let  him  do  his  worst.  His  power  may  not  be  so 
terrible  as  you  think." 

**  Roger,  do  not  tempt  me.  I  am  sick,  I  am  weak."  She  leaned 
heavily  on  his  shoulder,  and  a  cold  dew  came  over  her  face.  He 
held  her  up  half  swooning  on  his  arms.  Suddenly  a  bell  rang  in  the 
distance,  away  out  in  the  fields :  a  pleasant,  clear  bell,  which  was 
wont  to  ring  in  the  evenings,  to  tell  all  weary  labourers  that  the  toil 
of  day  was  done.  It  was  called  the  bell  of  six  o'clock,  and  time  had 
been  when  Pansy  had  smiled  to  hear  its  voice,  singing  out  its  song  of 
rest  to  the  tired  world.  Now  it  tolled  like  her  knell  of  death.  She 
uttered  a  sharp,  wild  cry,  and  flung  herself  from  Roger's  arms,  fled 
down  the  creaky  stairs,  and  across  the  dusty  floors,  out  of  the  mill. 
She  regained  her  own  little  chamber,  white,  frantic,  tearless,  and 
leaned  out  of  her  window.  The  water  had  risen  quite  near  to  her,  it 
was  strangely,  fearfully  near;  but  the  girl  did  not  think  it  odd.  Sh^ 
only  thought  that  it  would  be  very  easy  to  reach  it,  to  slip  away  into 
its  depths,  and  escape  from  the  anguish  of  life.  She  crept  up  on  the 
sill  and  touched  the  waters  with  her  foot.  It  was  horribly  inviting. 
Roger  was  no  more  to  her  for  ever ;  a  minute  would  snatch  her  from 
the  enemy  and  give  her  rest.  It  was  now  beginning  to  get  dark,  yet 
she  could  see  the  Weeping  House  gleaming  in  the  distance ;  she  could 
see  the  rows  of  trees,  and  could  faintly  descry  the  path  by  which 
Cumber  should  ride  towards  London. 

Rest !  Again  she  touched  the  water  with  unshrinking  foot.  One 
slight  movement  downwards,  and  she  was  gone.  Ah!  but  would 
Roger  come  to  meet  her  in  that  dreadful  grave  in  which  an  angry 
Creator  must  bury  her  rebel  soul  ?  Should  she  fly  from  the  servant 
of  evil  to  give  herself  to  his  Master  ?  Must  she  fling  herself  into 
darkness  when  only  a  little  patience  would  carry  her  on  to  heaven  ? 
No — she  would  cling  to  Gbd !  She  drew  back  her  foot.  It  was  now 
utterly  dark.  Suddenly  there  came  a  sound  like  horses*  feet  beating 
the  opposite  side  of  the  river.  Cumber  was  setting  out  on  his  journey. 
She  gave  a  faint  cry,  tore  the  kerchief  from  her  bosom,  tied  it  to 
the  window-frame,  and  let  it  stream  out  on  the  night.  Roger  at  his 
upper  window  heard  the  cry,  strained  out  over  the  sill,  and  saw  the 
white  signal  fluttering  down  below.  At  the  same  moment  fifty  lights 
sprang  up  in  the  Weeping  House.    Cumber  had  been  on  the  watch. 
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and  this  sudden  illumination  was  his  answer  to  Pansy's  sign.  Tho 
Tiyer  swelled  and  swelled ;  smooth,  treacherous,  and  silent ;  the  lights 
twinkled  in  its  bosom :  the  glittering  Weeping  House  was  reflected  in 
its  face.  Roger  shut  his  window.  Pansy's  head  began  to  reel,  and 
the  sight  went  out  of  her  eyes,  she  rocked  to-and-fro,  and  stretched 
her  hands  out  blindly,  trying  to  save  herself.  Then  she  swung  back 
heavily  into  her  chamber. 

After  a  long,  death-like  swoon,  Pansy's  senses  returned  to  her. 
Something  was  bearing  her  up ;  her  father's  arm,  or  Roger's  ?  She 
raised  her  hand  and  let  it  fall,  and  then  there  was  the  splash  of  water. 
Oh,  heaven !  she  was  in  the  river.  She  had  then  flung  herself  into 
the  river  after  all  I  Oh !  wicked  and  impatient,  so  to  fly  in  the  face  of 
God.  She  should  never  now  see  her  love,  in  this  world  nor  the  next. 
Death  was  now  at  her  side ;  death  was  freezing  her  heart ;  a  minute 
more  and  her  spark  of  life  must  be  extinguished.  And  then  the 
dreadful  To  Come,  Oh !  that  terrible  shore  of  Eternity  to  which  these 
waters  were  bearing  her. 

She  was  too  weak  to  struggle.  Thoughts  drifted  through  her 
mind,  as  her  body  drifted  on  the  flood ;  she  muttered  some  childlike 
prayers,  and  thought  of  forgiveness.  She  opened  her  eyes  at  last, 
looking  death  in  the  face,  and  saw  the  dim,  gray  sky  brooding  over- 
head— a  dim,  sullen  sky  in  which  she  could  see  neither  star  nor  angel. 
Despair  seized  on  her  heart,  and  she  closed  her  eyes  once  more. 

Some  sound  fell  on  her  ear,  like  the  thud  of  an  oar ;  and  then  a 
wild,  strained  cry,  a  cry  like  a  woman's  shriek  from  a  man's  voice — 
"  Pansy,  oh.  Pansy !"    A  long,  hopeless  call. 

Pansy  struggled  to  cry,  as  the  truth  flashed  through  her  brain. 
The  flood  had  come ;  the  water  had  swept  her  from  her  chamber ; 
Koger  was  seeking  to  save  her,  and  she  could  not  lift  her  voice.  This, 
indeed,  increased  the  agony  of  her  dying. 

A  fierce  desire  for  life  took  possession  of  her  heart,  and  brought 
her  voice  to  her  lips.  She  made  a  shrill,  prolonged  cry,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  raised  a  white,  gleaming  arm.  Roger  heard  and  saw; 
he  gave  a  long,  glad  reply.  She  heard  his  voice  talking  in  the 
distance :  he  was  praying  aloud ;  and  this  music  frightened  death  from 
her  veins.  Something  dark  came  alongside  of  her ;  something  that 
was  a  boat.  And  Roger  bent  over  her,  and  raised  her  dripping  out 
of  the  water. 

'*0h,  Roger,  where  is  father?— and  Bab?" 

**  Safe  at  the  bottom  of  the  boat.  Now  to  keep  alive  till  the  waters 
begin  to  fall." 

The  rains  were  now  over ;  the  dxdl  sky  broke  up,  and  the  moon 
came  out,  looking  on  an  awful  picture.  A  vast  world  of  waters,  a  sea 
without  any  shore:  here  and  there  the  top  of  a  tall  tree  or  the  chimneys 
of  a  hidden  house.    The  upper  storey  of  the  mill  still  rose  above  the 
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flood,  and  also  that  of  tlie  Weeping  House.  As  the  moon  shone  oat, 
its  light  fell  full  upon  the  chimneys  of  the  latter,  and  on  a  row  of 
narrow  windows  imder  the  roof.  Cumber's  dwelling  was  about  a 
hxmdred  yards  from  the  boat,  and  as  the  light  revealed  it  to  the  lovers, 
their  eyes  suddenly  met.  The  same  thought  flashed  into  both  their 
minds. 

"  Koger,  we  must  save  him,"  said  Pansy,  speaking  first. 
**  I  swear  I  will  not  save  him.     Let  him  die."   . 
**  Oh,  Roger !  don't  let  us  be  murderers !" 

There  was  a  long  silence,  during  which  good  and  evil  wrestled 
fiercely  in  Roger's  heart.  Meantime,  he  guided  the  boat  carefully,  for 
there  was  danger  on  every  side.  The  tide  kept  floating  it  nearer  to 
the  Weeping  House,  as  if  some  strong,  pitying  angel  had  got  the  helm. 
'*  No,  I  am  not  a  murderer !"  muttered  Roger  at  last.  "  In  GFod's 
name,  he  shall  have  his  chance !" 

The  boat  came  close  to  the  windows  of  the  Weeping  House.  Roger 
smashed  the  glass  with  his  oar,  and  shouted  loud  and  long  into  the 
building. 

"  Hallo !  hallo !  Are  you  there,  Stephen  Cumber?" 
Pansy  shuddered  as  the  call  died  away,  expecting  to  hear  a  dreaded 
voice  in  reply.  But  no  sound  followed ;  nothing  broke  the  ghastly 
and  utter  stillness  of  the  night.  Once  more  Roger  shouted ;  again, 
and  yet  again ;  but  there  was  no  living  creature  to  make  reply  from 
the  Weeping  House. 

These  lovers  were  only  human,  and  an  awful  sense  of  relief  flooded 
their  hearts.  They  did  not  dare  to  speak,  gladness  seemed  so  guilty; 
but  they  felt  that  God  had  removed  their  enemy  even  whilst  they  had 
unwillingly  tried  to  save  him. 

**  You  see  it  is  no  use,"  said  Roger.  "  The  man  is  either  drowned 
or  he  left  home  last  night — ^before  the  flood  began." 

Here  was  a  new  and  terrible  thought,  which  swept  all  the  half- 
guilty  gl£uiness  out  of  their  souls. 

The  waters  began  to  fall.  Roger  made  sure  of  this  by  watching 
their  mark  on  the  walls  of  the  house.  He  fastened  the  boat  by  the 
window,  and  protected  it  from  passing  rubbish  with  his  oar.  A  long 
hour  passed,  and  the  waters  had  plainly  sunk.  Then  Roger  took  the 
framework  out  of  the  window  by  their  Bide,  and  helped  Pansy  and  her 
father  and  the  old  woman  into  the  attic  of  the  Weeping  House.  And 
there  they  remained  in  safety  until  the  sun  shone  over  the  ruins  that 
the  flood  had  made. 

Stephen  Cumber  was  found  drowned  in  his  bedroom  on  the  lowest 
floor  of  the  Weeping  House.  Jacob  Powderly  did  not  long  outlive 
the  wetting  and  the  terror  of  that  awful  night ;  but  he  died  in  his 
daughter's  arms,  and  not  on  a  scaffold. 
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That  flood  did  serious  damage  in  the  cjountry ;  crops  were  swept  to 
destruction,  walls  were  carried  away ;  many  lives  were  lost,  and  many 
a  home  was  mined.  There  was  scarcely  a  vestige  left  of  Powderly's 
Mill ;  age  had  sapped  its  foundations,  and  the  water  had  crumbled  it 
away.  When  Eoger  and  Pansy  Endright  stood  hand  in  hand,  man 
and  wife,  there  was  but  little  of  the  goods  of  this  world  which  they 
called  their  own ;  yet  they  did  not  grumble  at  this  in  their  profound 
thankfulness.  They  had  life,  and  health,  and  industry,  and  a  fair 
and  honoured  name. 

THE  END. 


THE  JUDGMENT  OF  PAEIS. 

AN   ALLEGORY'. 
BY  STEPHEN  E.   DE  VEKE. 

ON  Ida's  mount,  as  poets  sing, 
Where  gentle  zephyrs  faint  and  die, 
'Mid  king  ferns  and  anemonies 
Reclined  the  royal  shepherd  boy. 

He  lay  beside  a  lonely  tarn. 

Set  like  a  jewel  on  the  mountain. 

And  gazed  upon  the  star-like  flowers 
Reflected  in  the  silver  fountain. 

A  sudden  fragrance  loads  the  air. 
The  gleaming  peak  of  Ida  flushes, 

And  'neath  a  flood  of  rosy  light 
The  conscious  mirror  pants  and  blushes. 

He  looks,  and  lo !  'three  glorious  forms 
Upon  the  fountain's  margin  stand ; 

The  wild  flowers  kiss  their  feet,  and  twine 
Submissive  i:ound  each  god-like  hand. 

Stem  dignity,  and  queenly  power, 
And  haughty  insolence  of  will. 
Beam  in  great  Juno's  lustrous  eyes, 
Like  sunrise  on  th'  Ionian  hill — 
T01-.  VI.  31 
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Eyes,  whose  cold  refulgence  never 

Yet  was  mellowed  by  a  tear, 
That  tell  of  pride  too  deep  for  passion, 

And  conscious  strength  not  knowing  fear. 

To  fires  that  flash  from  Juno's  eyes 
His  loving  heart  no  throb  returns, 

But  from  Athene's  thoughtful  orbs 
A  deeper,  holier  radiance  bums. 

Upon  her  calm,  reflective  brow 
Wisdom  majestic  sits  enthroned. 

And  her  disparted  lips  breathe  forth 
Mute  eloquence  and  lore  profound. 

And  grace  is  hers,  and  dignity. 
And  marble  stillness,  perfect  ease 

As  when  in  dreams  she  stood  before 
Her  Phidias  and  Praxiteles. 

Too  calm,  too  cold !     Her  tranquil  smile 
His  measured  pxdses  cannot  move ; 

The  wisdom  of  the  head,  not  heart. 

He  views  with  reverence,  not  with  love. 

Another  comes :  she  who  tiU  now 
Had  stood  retired  and  half  imseen 

With  timid  and  reluctant  step 

Moves  into  light,  the  Paphian  Queen. 

The  veins  beneath  her  golden  hair 
Seem  fraught  with  liquid  fire  within ; 

Their  throbbing  pulses,  as  they  swell. 
Cast  shadows  on  her  pearly  skin. 

One  upward,  thrilling  look  of  love, 
Passion  and  shame  together  blending, 

On  him  she  casts,  then  stands  confused 

With  blushing  brow,  and  eye  down  bending. 

Through  every  fibre  of  his  heart 
The  life-blood  dances  as  it  flies ; 

He  bows  before  her  lightning  glance, 
The  fervour  of  her  downcast  eyes. 
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Before  the  power  of  mighty  Love 

He  shades  his  brow,  and  bends  his  knee, 

And  thus  unconsciously  proclaims 
A  deep  and  subtle  mystery. 

We  love  not  truly  if  we  fear — 

Wisdom  we  reverence,  not  adore — 
But  Wisdom,  Power,  and  Eloquence 

Abide  with  Love  for  evermore. 

Yes,  Wisdom  dwells  with  faithful  Love, 
And  Power  still  lurks  in  Beauty's  eyes; 

Wisdom  is  fair,  and  Power  is  strong. 
When  linked  with  human  sympathies. 


CATHOLIC  ASPECTS  OF  ME.  TENNYSON'S  POETEY. 

BY  THE  REV.   JOHN  HEALY. 

AMONGST  the  writings  of  the  great  African  apologist  is  a  short 
treatise  which  he  calls  "  The  Testimony  of  theSoul,"  whereinhe  en- 
deavours to  prove  that  the  soul  is  naturally  Christian — anima  naturaliter 
Christiana,  With  that  invincible  logic,  which,  though  it  could  not 
save  himseK  from  error,  brought  millions  to  the  Church,  he  shows 
that  the  human  soul,  when  imschooled  in  the  discipline  of  error,  by 
its  feelings,  tendencies,  and  aspirations,  bears  testimony  to  the  truth 
of  the  fundamental  dogmas  of  Christianity.  Li  a  somewhat  similar 
sense,  we  think,  it  may  be  shown  that,  at  least  Eonong  Christians,  the 
poet's  soul  is  naturally  Catholic ;  that  is  to  say,  it  frequently  bears 
unwilling  and  sometimes  uilconscious  testimony  to  the  truth  and  beauty 
of  the  doctrines,  rites,  and  practices  of  the  Catholic  Church.  But  as 
this  statement  is  by  no  means  self-evident,  we  wiU  take  the  liberty  of 
developing  it  at  some  length. 

Edgar  Allen  Poe,  one  of  the  most  gifted  of  the  Lost  Sons  of  Genius, 
tells  us  that  "Beauty  is  the  sole  legitimate  province  of  the  poem," 
and  he  adds,  "that  pleasure  which  is  the  most  intense,  the  most  ele- 
vating, and  the  most  pure,  is  found  in  the  contemplation  of  the 
Beautiful."  This  last  statement,  in  its  highest  sense,  can  hardly  be 
questioned,  at  least  by  those  who  believe,  as  all  Catholics  do,  that  the 
essential  happiness  of  heaven  consists  in  the  unveiled  contemplation  of 
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the  Beauty  of  the  Divine  Essence.  So  also  in  created  things  it  is  only 
natural  that  the  highest  and  purest  pleasure  should  be  found  in  the 
contemplation  of  those  forms  of  Beauty  which,  after  all,  are  only  the 
dim  reflection  of  the  Uncreated  Beauty  of  God.  According  to  this 
theory,  Truth  is  the  gratification  of  the  intellect.  Virtue  the  perfection 
of  the  will.  Passion  the  excitement  of  the  heart ;  but  the  soul  contem- 
plates, and  is  elevated  and  pleased  by  the  contemplation  of  the  Beauti- 
ful ;  and  this  pleasurable  excitement  is  what  pleases  in  genuine  poetry. 
This  doctrine  is  not  very  abstruse,  and  appears  to  us  substantially 
correct;  but  it  needs  some  explanation.  By  the  "  Soul"  we  presume 
the  writer  means  man's  emotional  nature ;  then  his  theory  is  not  diffe- 
rent, except  in  words,  from  that  of  a  recent  critic  who  maintains  that 
the  function  of  art,  especially  poetic  art,  is  **  to  quicken  our  life  into  a 
higher  consciousness  through  the  feelings."  The  poet's  soul  is  not 
only  keenly  perceptive,  but  vividly  emotional ;  in  him  thought  and 
feeling  are  indissolubly  blended  **  like  two  streams  of  incense  free  from 
one  censer,"  or  like  the  solidity  and  grace  of  some  grand  old  Gothic 
cathedral  which  are  separable  in  the  abstract,  but  cannot  be  disjoined 
in  the  concrete  fact.  **  Beauty,"  too,  must  be  understood  in  a  wide, 
substantive  sense ;  for  the  Good,  and  the  True,  and  the  Human,  are 
also  beautiful,  and  as  such  belong  to  that  fair  and  bright  domain 
which  is  the  region  of  the  poet's  birth  : 

"  The  poet  in  a  golden  clime  was  born, 
With  golden  stars  abore; 
Dower'd  with  the  hate  of  hate,  the  scorn  of  scorn, 

The  lore  of  lore. 
He  saw  through  life  and  death,  through  good  and  ill, 
He  saw  through  his  own  soul. 
The  marvel  of  the  everlasting  will, 

An  open  scroll, 
Before  him  lay — " 

Understood  in  this  sense,  the  Beautiful  is  the  sole  legitimate 
province  of  the  poem,  but  it  is  mental,  or  ideal  beauty,  beauty  of 
thought  expressed  in  melodious  language.  Art  in  all  its  various  forms 
deals  with  the  Beautiful.  It  is  the  scidptor's  purpose  to  produce 
shapes  of  beauty  in  bronze  or  marble ;  the  painter  does  the  same  in 
colours;  the  musician  by  sounds;  the  poet  in  measured  language. 
Thus  the  purpose  of  all  art  is  "to  quicken  our  life  into  a  higher  con- 
sciousness," the  means  employed  is  the  contemplation  of  the  Beautiful, 
the  artists  only  differ  in  the  material  ex  qua  which  is  peculiar  to  each. 
Thought  and  its  organ,  language,  is  the  subtlest  and  most  plastic 
material  from  which  the  poet  moulds  his  forms  of  enduring  beauty, 
first  conceived  in  his  own  mind,  and  then  reproduced,  so  that  we  can 
perceive  his  perception.  Hence,  the  Greeks,  who  seldom  misnamed 
anything,  called  this  artist  the   "poet"  par  excellence,   that  is,  the 
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^'creator,"  and  exactly  in  proportion  to  liis  power  of  creation  or 
mental  vision  is  the  perfection  of  his  poetry.  Metre  and  rhyme  are 
mere  accidentals,  adding,  indeed,  to  the  finish  and  mental  pleasure,  but 
not  essential  to  genuine  poetry.  Hence,  Sir  Philip  Sydney's  ''Arcadia" 
and  Fen61on's  "T^16maque"  have  always  been  regarded  as  prose 
poems  of  great  beauty,  nor  is  there  anything  like  metre  in  Walt 
Whitman's  democratic  effusions.  But  the  poet  must  be  a  Seer ;  in  the 
exercise  of  his  art  he  roams  through  the  imiverse  searching  for  the 
beautiful;  and  when  he  finds  it,  he  endeavours,  according  to  the  measure 
of  his  gift,  to  reproduce  it.  And  not  alone  in  the  various  aspects  of 
external  nature,  in  the  lights  of  heaven,  the  changeful  sea,  the  voices 
of  the  streams,  the  songs  of  the  birds,  and  the  rich  vesture  of  simmier 
woods,  does  the  poet  find  fitting  themes  for  lofty  flights  of  imagina- 
tion— ^these  are  only  as  the  shadow  to  the  substance  in  comparison 
with  the  fairer  and  more  substantial  beings  of  the  moral  imiverse,  and 
it  requires  a  far  keener  vision  and  diviner  gift,  to  discover  and  repro- 
duce them.  Here,  especially,  the  poet  must  be  "  dowered  with  the 
hate  of  hate,  the  scorn  of  scorn,  the  love  of  love;"  he  must  fathom 
the  inmost  depths  of  the  human  soul,  and  be  able  to  throw  light  on 
the  hidden  things  of  darkness.  In  the  drama  he  depicts  the  great 
actions  of  kings  and  heroes,  weaving  with  cross  purposes  the  fateful 
web  of  human  woe ;  on  the  lyre  he  strikes  the  chords  of  individual 
passion;  but  it  is  in  the  lofty  epic  he  must  put  forth  his  highest 
strength,  when  some  all-engrossing  theme  of  momentous  issues  is 
developed,  brimful  of  interest  to  generations  and  kingdoms  yet 
unborn. 

Thus,  the  poet  scans  the  whole  moral  and  material  universe ;  he 
even  dares,  in  what  is  sometimes  an  impious  gaze,  to  lift  his  eyes  to 
the  Infinite,  and  fathom  the  mysteries  of  the  Divine  Economy.  He  sees, 
or  fancies  he  sees,  **the  marvel  of  the  everlasting  will  an  open  scroll 
before  him  lie."  He  cannot  well  do  without  some  form  of  religion ;  if 
he  has  not  that  revealed  by  Gk)d,  he  will  make  one  to  suit  his  own 
purposes,  a  strange  admixture  of  truth  and  error,  interwoven  primarily 
with  a  view  to  artistic  effect,  in  which  the  bright  rays  will  gleam  through 
palpable  darkness.  He  will  put  up  with  such  transparent  shams  as 
the  "  Beligion  of  Culture,"  or  of  Humanity,  or  some  other  entity, 
which  will  best  suit  his  purposes.  But  when  all  the  tracts  of  earth 
and  heaven  sweep  before  his  inward  eye,  there  is  one  thing  of  light 
and  beauty  which  must  cross  his  field  of  vision.  The  City  on  the 
Mountain  cannot  quite  be  hidden.  If  the  Catholic  Church  has  ''im- 
perious dogma,"  she  has  also  "tender  humanities;"  and  if  the 
imperious  dogma  is  repulsive  to  the  pride  of  intellect,  the  fair  humani- 
ties will  attract  the  sympathies  of  the  artistic  soul.  He  will  not, 
indeed,  have  the  full,  dear  vision  of  a  believer ;  the  linel  of  light  will 
be  lost  or  deflected  in  their  passage  through  the  turbid  medium  of 
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ignorance  or  prejudice ;  but  he  will,  at  least,  get  isolated  glimpses, 
though  he  cannot  realise  the  perfect  harmony  of  her  lineaments  and 
the  fullness  of  her  radiant  beauty.  Somewhat  like  the  Chaldean  Seers 
of  old,  who  with  naked  eye  mapped  out  in  their  own  bright  skies  the 
courses  of  the  larger  planets,  the  far  darting  glance  of  genius  may 
perceive  many  things  hidden  from  the  vulgar  gaze,  but  it  needs  the 
telescopic  power  of  faith  to  reveal  with  precision  the  marveUous  har- 
mony of  the  spiritual  world.  Yet  the  genuine  poet,  even  with  the 
light  of  reason  alone,  will  see  many  things  to  admire  in  the  Church — 
the  suitability  of  her  doctrines  to  the  wants  of  human  nature,  the 
majesty  of  her  ritual,  the  beauty  of  that  holiness  which  clings  to  her 
like  a  garment ;  and  seeing  he  must  sing,  for  it  is  his  nature.  As  the 
trees  burst  into  bloom  ^when  the  quickening  spring  breathes  upon 
them,  the  poet  will  burst  into  song  when  brought  face  to  face  with 
things  of  beauiy. 

We  might  illustrate  our  meaning  by  quotations  from  Shakspeare, 
from  the  puritanic  Milton,  and  the  scofiGbig  Byron,  but  we  shall  content 
ourselves  with  producing  a  few  pMsages  from  Mr.  Tennyson  in  support 
of  our  doctrine.  In  him,  indeed,  we  ought  to  distinguish  two  distinct 
phases  of  the  poetic  spirit — ^we  had  almost  said  two  distinct  poets.  We 
have  little  sympathy  with  Mr.  Tennyson,  as  the  Teacher  of  the  Present, 
or  the  Prophet  of  the  Future.  We  cannot,  as  he  seems  to  do,  regard  the 
mjnd  of  man  as  either  self-sustaining  or  self -controlling  without  aid 
from  above.  The  sorely-tempted  soul  can  surely  find  better  reasons 
against  self-destruction  than  are  put  forward  in  the  "Two  Voices ;" 
indeed,  in  that  colloquy  the  still  small  voice,  that  urges  annihilation 
as  a  refuge  from  the  withering  palsy,  seems  to  have  the  best  of  the 
argument.  All  the  poet's  mind  seems  clouded  with  dark  doubts  about 
the  future ;  he  has  no  certain  hope  of  an  inmiortal  life  beyond  the 
grave ;  he  does  not  even  urge  Plato's  argument  that  the  soldier  must 
not  leave  his  post  without  the  general's  order.  If  selfish  considerations 
of  a  purely  natural  order  were  the  best  reasons  against  the  "  still  smcdl 
voice,"  better  than  palsy  or  dishonour  to  many  minds  would  be  Cato's 
*' nohile  letum," 

Neither  can  we  admit  that  it  is  man's  highest  destiny  in  the 
futtire,  to 

"Bift  the  hills,  and  roll  the  waters,  flash  the  lightnings,  weigh  the  sun — '* 
Or  that  his  loftiest  aspirations  should  be  to 

'*  See  the  heavens  fill  with  commerce,  argosies  of  magic  sails, 
Pilots  of  the  purple  twilight,  dropping  down  with  oostlj  bales ; 
TiU  the  war-drum  throbbed  no  longer,  and  the  battle-flags  were  furled. 
In  the  Parliament  of  man,  the  Federation  of  the  world." 

All  this  if  excellent  in  its  way,  but  it  mtust  not  be  the  be-all  and 
end-all  of  hmnan  existence.    Material  progress  is  good,  but  we  cannot 
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make  it  our  god ;  "  the  dread  anatomy  of  culture,"  as  George  Eliot 
caUs  it,  would  stifle  every  spiritual  aspiration,  and  carries  with  it  into 
the  bright  regions  of  poetic  fancy  the  odours  of  the  dissecting-room. 
It  may  be  the  highest  purpose  of  our  lives  in  the  estimation  of  this 
nineteenth  centuiy  civilization,  but,  most  assuredly,  material  and 
scientific  progress  is  not  inculcated  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  as 
the  summum  honum  of  himian  existence.  Mr.  Tennyson,  indeed,  incul- 
cates in  his  poetry  reverence  for  Law,  Order,  Duty,  and  Obedience  ; 
the  perfection  of  his  ideal  hero  consists  in  **  self-knowledge,  self -reve- 
rence, self-control."  Arthur,  the  blameless  king,  "  reverences  his  con- 
science as  his  king,"  and  this  supremacy  of  conscience,  sometimes 
painful  but  always  salutary,  is  as  a  shield  to  arm  a  man  against  him- 
self. But  the  poet's  Law  is  without  a  sanction,  his  Order  has  no 
standard  of  perfection,  and  there  can  be  no  Duty,  but  mere  expediency, 
when  there  is  no  Supreme  WiU  to  impose  an  obligation.  He  perceives, 
indeed,  the  exquisite  symmetry  of  the  bridge  of  social  i)erf  ection,  but 
he  forgets  the  foundations  on  which  it  reposes,  and  the  keystone  which 
gives  it  strength. 

Not  so,  however,  in  the  cycle  of  Arthurian  poems;  there  Mr. 
Tennyson  shows  himself  a  far  difPerent,  and,  we  think,  much  superior 
artist,  because  he  has  before  him  a  loftier  ideal.  We  suppose  the  poet 
has  no  Catholic  sympathies,  but  he  is  too  faithful  to  the  instincts  of 
lus  art  not  to  perceive  the  grandeur  and  moral  beauty  of  those  old 
Catholic  times,  and  too  honest  not  to  reproduce  them  faithfully.  Here 
he  is  the  poet  of  a  romantic  past  in  which  the  spirit  of  religious  chivaby 
solders  that  goodly  fellowship  of  famous  knights,  inspiring  them  with 
lofty  purpose  and  unselfish  daring.  Not,  indeed,  immoved  by  passion, 
or  unstained  by  crime,  are  all  the  members  of  Arthur's  court,  but  in 
this  they  are  only  the  mirror  of  the  mighty  world,  in  which  the  tares 
and  wheat  will  always  grow  together ;  and  even  Launcelot  and  the 
guilty  queen  know  how  to  wash  away  the  soilure  of  their  souls  in  the 
fountains  of  true  repentance. 

But  in  Arthur  himself  and  the  maiden  knight.  Sir  GFalahad,  the 
poet  has  created  the  fairest  ideals  of  romantic  chivalry,  and  endowed 
them  with  that  spiritual  vitality,  which  it  is  the  gift  of  the  Catholic 
Church  alone  to  breathe  into  living  souls.  One  will  search  in  vain  the 
records  of  Protestant  kings  for  any  monarch  like  Arthur,  but  the 
prototype  may  be  found  in  Edward,  the  Confessor-king,  or  still  better 
in  St.  Louis  of  France,  the  brave,  the  chaste,  the  chivalrous,  a  hero 
who  led  a  blameless  life  like  Arthur,  and  died  even  a  nobler  death. 
The  institution  of  the  military  orders  has  been  generally  misunderstood 
and  misrepresented,  but  Mr.  Tennyson  has  caught  up  the  spirit  that 
animated  the  Church,  and  expresses  her  ideas  and  her  purpose  in 
glowing  language.  That  a  soldier  of  the  cross  should'be  chaste  as 
well  as  brave,  that  he  should  give  the  undivided  service  of  his  heart 
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and  sword  to  the  King  whose  standard  lie  followed,  was  the  idea  of 
the  Church.  Like  St.  Paul,  she  holds  that  marriage  divides  the  mind; 
"  for  the  unmarried  man  is  solicitous  for  the  things  that  belong  to  the 
Lord,  how  he  may  please  God,  but  he  that  is  with  a  wife  is  solicitous 
for  the  things  of  the  world,  how  he  may  please  his  wife,  and  he  w 
divided.*^  (1  Cor.  7,  32.)  This  undivided  service  the  Church  demands 
from  her  priests,  from  her  monks  and  nuns,  even  from  her  soldiers, 
and  in  Sir  Galahad  we  have  her  ideal  of  a  militant  knight  exactly 
realised : — 

*'  My  good  blade  carves  the  casques  of  men, 
My  tough  lance  tbrustetb  sure. 
My  strength  is  as  the  strength  of  ten, 
Because  my  heart  is  pure" 

Other  knights  may  seek  to  win  the  fickle  favour  of  the  Queen  of 
the  Tournament : — 

"  But  all  my  heart  is  drawn  above, 

My  knees  are  bowed  in  crypt  and  shrine ; 
I  never  felt  the  kiss  of  love, 

Nor  lady's  hand  in  mine ; 
More  bounteous  aspects  on  me  beam, 

Me  mightier  transports  move  and  thrill. 
So  keep  I  fair  through  faith  and  prayer 

A  virgin  heart  in  work  and  will." 

We  fear  there  is  now-a-days  some  inconsistency  between  the  ideas 
of  soldier  and  saint,  and  that  martial  prowess  is  seldom  associated 
with  purity  of  heart.  We  have  no  large-souled  heroes  of  the  ancient 
type,  like  the  Godfreys,  and  Bayards,  and  La  Valettes,  those  lustrous 
stars  shining  in  the  firmament  of  the  **  dark  ages  "  with  a  glory  that 
cannot  die.  With  better  reason  than  even  old  Caxton  we  may  ask, 
*'  0  ye  knyghtes  of  England,  where  is  the  custome  and  usage  of  noble 
chyvalry  that  was  used  in  those  days  ?  what  do  ye  now  but  go  to  the 
baynes  and  play  at  dyse  ?  And  some  not  well  advysed  use  not  honest 
and  good  rule  again  alle  ordre  of  knyghthode ;  leve  this,  leve  it,  and 
rede  the  noble  volumes  of  Saant  graal,  of  lancelot,  of  galaad,  of  trys- 
tam,  of  perseforest,  of  percjual,  of  gawayn,  and  many  more.  There 
shall  ye  see  manhode,  curtesye,  and  gentylness." 

Mr.  Tennyson  has  indeed  left  us  a  noble  volume  of  the  Holy  Grail, 
in  which  he  shows  us  manhood,  courtesy,  gentleness,  and  faith — 
qualities,  some  of  which  at  least,  are  fast  dying  out  amongst  the 
knights  of  England  and  of  Europe  too.  The  healing  virtue  of  the 
Holy  Cup,  its  miraculous  vision  hidden  from  an  unbelieving  world, 
and  vouchsafed  only  to  pure  and  holy  souls,  the  Quest  vainly  under- 
taken by  the  Sensual  and  frivolous,  but  successfully  accomplished  by 
the  '*  just  and  faithful  knight  of  God,"  are  all  the  poetic  expression  of 
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Oatholic  doctrines.    The  holy  nun  first  beholds  the  Cup  of  healing 

Avho 

** prayed  and  fasted,  till  the  sun 

Shone,  and  the  wind  blew  thro'  her,  and  I  thought 
She  might  have  risen  and  floated  when  I  saw  her." 

And  her  eyes  seemed  to  the  beholders 

"  Beyond  my  knowing  of  them,  beautiful, 
Beyond  all  knowing  of  them,  beautiful, 
Beautiful  in  the  light  of  holiness.'' 

This  pale  nun,  unstained  by  any  sin,  devoted  to  the  silent  life  of 
prayer,  ardently  longing  for  the  cleansing  of  the  wicked  world,  tells 
lier  brother,  Percival,  how  she  saw  the  Holy.  Grail : — 

"  For  waked  at  dead  of  night,  I  heard  a  sound 
As  of  a  silver  honi  from  o'er  the  hills 

Blown, and  then 

Streamed  through  my  cell  a  cold  and  silver  beam, 
And  down  the  long  beam  stole  the  Holy  Grail, 
Rose-red  with  beatings  in  it,  as  if  alive. 
Till  all  the  white  walls  of  my  cell  were  dyed 
With  rosy  colours  leaping  on  the  wall." 

And  one  there  was  amongst  the  knights  of  Arthur,  Sir  Galahad, 
**  who  ever  moved  amongst  them  in  white  armour,"  to  him  she  told 
her  vision ;  and  when  he  heard  the  wondrous  tale,  his  eyes  became,  like 
her  own,  filled  with  spiritual  light. 

"  And  she,  the  wan  sweet  maiden,  shore  away 
Clean  from  her  forehead  all  the  wealth  of  hair, 
Which  made  a  silken  network  for  her  feet" 

And  out  of  this  she  platted  him  a  strong  sword-belt,  with  the  Holy 
Grail  inwrought  in  crimson  colours.  Thus  armed  in  faith  and  purity, 
he  went  forth  on  the  quest  at  her  bidding,  steadfast  of  purpose  and 
patient  of  toil,  nor  ceased  he  till  God  crowned  him  king  **far  in  the 
spiritual  city."  And  all  Arthur's  knights,  bound  by  solemn  vow,  set 
forth  on  this  quest  a  twelvemonth  and  a  day;  but  their  hearts  were 
not  clean  and  their  motives  were  not  holy,  so  they  were  led  away  by 
wandering  fires,  and  all  their  toilsome  searching  was  in  vtiin.  Only 
Sir  Percivale  the  Pure,  obtained  a  passing  glimpse  of  the  Holy  Cup, 
and  then  returning,  left  the  court  and  tournament, 

*'  And  passed  into  the  silent  life  of  prayer, 
Praise,  fast,  and  alms,  and  leaving  for  the  cowl 
The  helmet  in  an  abbey  far  away 
From  Camelot,  there  and  not  long  after  died." 

It  will  be  seen  from  these  extracts  not  only  that  the  Holy  Grail 
gives  spiritual  life  to  the  worthy  communicants,  but  that  the  poet 
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recognises  in  prayer,  and  f asting,  and  alms,  a  cleansing  efficacy  wliicli 
is  quite  new  to  the  Protestant  mind. 

St.  Paul  orders  women  to  veil  their  heads  in  the  Church  "  propter 
angelos,"  and  some  commentators  imderstand  the  reference  to  be  to 
the  invisible  angels  who  surround  the  altar  in  adoration  when  Christ 
comes  down  from  heaven  at  the  moment  of  consecration.  The  maiden 
knight  *' saw  the  fiery  face  as  of  a  child  that  smote  itself  into  the 
Bread,"  not  unattended,  however,  for,  as  it  is  elsewhere  expressed, 

"  A  gentle  sound !  an  awful  light ! 
Three  angels  hear  the  Holy  Gndl, 
With  folded  feet,  in  stoles  of  white, 
On  sleeping  wings  they  sail." 

Not  alone  in  this  noble  poem  but  frequently  elsewhere,  Mr. 
Tennyson  gives  eloquent  expression  to  Catholic  ideas.  The  queen- 
dom  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  over  angels  and  men,  her  intercessory  power, 
and,  above  all,  her  compassionate  sympathy  for  sinful  or  sorrow-laden 
souls,  are  frequently  referred  to.  The  filial  love  and  confidence  of  the 
Catholic  heart  is  very  truthfully  portrayed  in  **  Mariana  in  the  South." 
The  desolate  maiden  appeals  to  her  "sweet  mother"  in  heaven  with 
all  the  endearing  epithets  familiar  to  the  Irish  heart.  **  Ave  Maria, 
made  she  moan,"  '* before  Our  Lady  murmured  she,"  "Mother,  give 
me  grace  to  help  me  of  my  weary  load."  Perhaps  the  Commissioners 
of  National  Education  would  not  object  to  insert  this  beautiful  poem 
in  their  books  instead  of  "  Mariana  in  the  Moated  Grange,"  to  which 
it  is  far  superior  in  melody  and  tenderness. 

According  to  the  Catholic  idea  the  Chtirch  is  one  great  family  em- 
bracing all  holy  souls  in  heaven,  on  earth,  and  in  purgatory,  with 
Jesus  Christ  as  their  Living  Head  diffusing  vital  energy  through 
all  the  members,  and  making  of  all  the  Church  one  complete  and  per- 
fectly developed  organism.  There  is,  consequently,  an  intimate  union 
between  all  the  members  of  this  mystic  body,  partially  maintained  by 
faith  and  hope,  but  perfected  by  charity.  And  there  is  not  only  union 
but  communion,  from  which  necessarily  results  in  a  living  body  inter- 
commimication,  maintained  by  sympathy,  charily,  and  fellowship  in 
good  works:  "  Si  quid  patitur  unum  membnmi,  compatiuntur  onmia 
membra ;  sive  gloriatur  imum  membrum  congaudent  onmia  membra." 
Unprotestant,  indeed,  is  this  theory,  but  very  natural,  or  rather  very 
supernatural,  and  very  beautiful,  as  the  poet  partially  expresses  it  in 
the  words  of  the  dying  Arthur  to  Sir  Bedivere, 

"  But  thou, 
If  thou  shouldst  never  see  my  face  again, 
Pray  for  my  soul.    More  things  are  wrought  by  prayer 
Than  this  world  dreams  of.    Wherefore,  let  thy  voice 
Bise  like  a  fountain  for  me  night  and  day. 
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For  whftt  are  men  better  than  sheep  or  goats 
That  nourish  a  blind  life  within  the  brain 
If,  knowing  God,  they  lift  not  hands  of  prayer 
Both  for  themselyes  and  those  who  call  them  friend  ? 
For  so  the  whole  round  earth  is  eyery  way 
Bound  by  gold  chains  about  the  feet  of  God." 

Neither  is  the  poet  insensible  to  the  majesty  and  beauty  of  Catholio 
worship.  Not  in  a  conventicle,  with  a  wooden  table  for  an  altar,  and 
bare  white  walls  like  a  workhouse,  can  GK)d  be  most  fittingly  wor- 
shipped. "Snowy  altar-cloths,"  "tapers  burning  fair,"  "silver  ves- 
sels sparkling  dean,"  the  music  of  shrill  sounding  bells,  the  organ's 
rolling  harmony,  censers  swinging  incense-clouds  to  heaven,  make  the 
aj)propriate  ritual  for  the  gorgeous  shrines  of  the  poet's  imagination. 
Indeed,  that  spirit  of  scepticism  and  negation,  which  would  substitute 
individual  opinion  for  the  certainty  of  Catholic  faith,  has  proved  utterly 
destructive,  not  only  of  poetry,  but  of  all  the  other  fine  arts.  The 
sceptic's  "hollow  smile"  and  the  sophist's  "frozen  sneer"  are  deadly 
to  the  bloom  of  poetry,  nor  does  Mr.  Tennyson  disdain  to  sprinkle 
"  holy  water"  in  order  to  hedge  in  the  sanctuary  of  the  poet's  mind 
from  their  blighting  influence.  In  this  respect  he  proves  himself  true 
to  Catholic  and  artistic  instincts,  for  the  Church  makes  poetiy  and  the 
fine  arts  her  handmaidens  in  the  worship  of  God.  If  He  is  entitled  to 
man's  homage  and  service  at  all,  He  is  entitled  to  the  loftiest  efforts  of 
his  genius.  Hence  it  is  the  Church  uses  poetry  and  music  in  her  ser- 
vices ;  the  niches  of  her  temples  are  filled  with  the  sculptor's  noblest 
works ;  in  her  storied  windows  she  tells  simple  souls  the  history  of 
holy  lives,  or  melts  them  into  penitential  sorrow  by  holding  up  before 
their  eyes  the  memorials  of  our  Saviour's  passion.  She  avails  herself 
of  every  aid  to  raise  men's  thoughts  from  earth  to  heaven,  and  all  the 
more  willingly  because  these  forms  of  holiness  and  beauty  pre-eminently 
become  the  House  of  God,  who  is  the  Author  of  all  holiness  and  of  all 
beauty.  Nor  does  she  fear  that  these  things  will  in  aught  divert  the 
simplest  minds  from  the  Creator  to  the  creature ;  the  process  is  quite 
the  reverse.  The  SEone  feelings  which  make  a  child  kiss  the  mother's 
picture,  prompt  a  Christian  to  kiss  the  sacred  symbol  of  man's  redemp- 
tion, and  bow  the  knee  before  the  sculptured  saint.  And  here  again 
the  poet's  soul,  naturally  Catholic,  testifies  in  our  favour.  When  the 
people  are  represented  as  crowding  round  St.  Simeon  Stylites,  and 
kneeling  at  the  foot  of  his  penitential  pillar,  at  first  in  his  himiility  he 
dissuades  them : — 

**Gt>od  people,  you  do  ill  to  kneel  me ; 
What  is  it  I  can  have  done  to  merit  this  T 


But  correcting  himself  a  moment  after  he  adds — 

lod.*' 
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'*  Yet  do  not  rise ;  for  you  may  look  on  nie, 
And  in  your  looking  you  may  kneel  to  God." 


43^  Catholic  Aspects  of  Mr.  Tennyson's  Poetry. 

Exactly.  Catholics  praying  to  saints  for  their  intercession,  or 
loieeling  before  the  images  of  Christ  and  his  saints,  look  on  these  holy 
memorials,  and  "  in  their  looking  kneel  to  God,"  and  to  Him  alone,  as 
the  Author  of  grace  and  mercy.  Indeed,  this  beautiful  poem  on  St. 
Simeon  Stylites  is  far  from  being  penned  in  the  scofl&ng  spirit  of  those 
who  cannot  understand  the  things  of  the  Spirit  of  God.  With  wonder- 
ful fidelity  the  poet  perceives  the  true  significance  of  that  extraordinary 
life  of  superhimian  austerity,  and  sounds  the  depth  of  self-abasement 
which  prompted  all  his  acts.  Even  when  purified  by  thrice  ten  years 
of  penance  he  still  considered  himself — 

"  From  scalp  to  sole,  one  slough  and  crust  of  sin, 
Unfit  for  earth,  unfit  for  heayen,  scarce  meet 
For  troops  of  derils — " 

Mr.  Tennyson's  wide-eyed  vision  of  the  majesty  and  power  of  the 
Church  is  well  exhibited  in  the  language  of  Cardinal  Pole  in  *'  Queen 
Mary."*  A  friend,  who  has  a  keen  appreciation  of  Mr.  Tennyson's 
poetry,  brought  to  our  notice  the  following  beautiful  passage : — 

^  When  did  our  Borne  tremble  ? 
The  Church  on  Peter's  rock  ?    Nerer !  I  have  seen 
A  pine  in  Italy  that  cast  its  shadow 
Athwart  a  cataract ;  firm  stood  the  pine. 
The  cataract  shook  the  shadow.    To  my  mind 
The  cataract  typed  the  headlong  plunge  and  fall 
Of  heresy  to  the  pit ;  the  pine  was  Bome. 
You  see,  my  Lords, 
It  was  the  shadow  of  the  Church  that  trembled." 

These  be  tropes,  as  Gardiner  said,  but  tropes  that  gracefully  clothe 
the  naked  truth  of  the  Church's  enduring  power  and  unchanging  doc- 
trine. To  men  who  rapidly  glide  down  the  stream  she  may  seem  to 
tremble  or  to  change,  but  it  is  only  her  shadow  flickering  on  the  water 
which  they  see.  Because,  the  Church  does  not  go  down  with  them  in 
the  wild  career  of  headlong  plunges,  which  they  call  progress,  she  is, 
forsooth,  behind  the  age  and  unsuited  to  the  times.  But  the  ages  roll 
on  to  the  ocean  of  infinitude,  and  the  Church  remains  firmly  rooted  in 
the  solid  rock.  Not,  indeed,  without  growth  and  development,  for  the 
mustard-tree  yearly  throws  out  new  branches  and  affords  a  wider 
shelter  to  the  birds  of  heaven ;  but  its  growth  is  from  within,  the  germ 
of  every  new  branch  and  blossom  was  in  the  seedling  when  first  cast 
into  the  soil. 

[*  How  closely,  however,  Mr.  Tennyson  follows  in  this  drama  the  atrociously  pre- 
judiced and  inaccurate  history  of  Mr.  Froude  has  been  well  brought  out  by  Mr. 
O'Hagan,  Q.C.,  in  an  article  contributed  to  our  fourth  Volume  (pp.  572-587)  on  Sir 
Aubrey  de  Vere's  "Mary  Tudor"  and  Mr.  Tennyson's  "  Queen  Mary."— Ed.  I.  M.] 
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On  the  whole,  we  must  allow  that  Mr.  Tennyson  has  a  large  and 
appreciative  sympathy  for  **the  tender  humanities  of  the  Catholic 
Church,"  and  we  must  do  him  the  justice  to  say  that  prejudice  has 
not  dimmed  the  brightness  of  his  vision,  nor  scepticism  chilled  the 
warmth  of  his  poetic  emotions. 


WINGED  WOEDS. 

1 .  A  wise  man,  lately  taken  from  us,  Mr.  Walter  Bagehot,  once 
quoted  to  me  some  words  which  I  do  not  remember  ever  having  seen 
in  print,  which  owe  their  origin,  I  think,  like  many  other  noteworthy 
things,  to  Dr.  Newman :  "  When  we  have  stated  our  terms  and  cleared 
our  ground,  all  argument  is  generally  either  superfluous  or  fruitless." — 
jr.  E.  Grant  Buff. 

2.  Ye  stand  the  nearest  to  God,  ye  little  ones!  The  smallest  planet 
is  nearest  to  the  sun. — John  Paul  Richter. 

3.  Nothing  leads  to  the  loss  of  liberty  more  certainly  than  licence 
and  defiance  of  law  and  order. — Dr.  W,  C.  Magee. 

4.  He  who  puts  off  repentance  till  to-morrow  has  a  day  more  to 
repent  of  and  a  day  less  to  repent  in. — Anon. 

5.  He  blamed  mothers  severely  who  lazily  allow  themselves  to  be 
made  slaves  of  by  their  children.  *  *  Selfishness  is  worse  for  their  health 
than  little  hardships,"  he  used  to  say,  "  and  even  if  it  were  not  so,  they 
had  better  die  than  grow  up  selfish." — Mrs.  George  Boole. 

6.  Those  who  never  retract  their  opinions  love  themselves  more 
than  they  love  truth. — Joubert. 

7.  What  is  marvellous  in  the  saints  is  not  their  miracles  but  their 
conduct.  Give  credence  at  least  to  their  conduct,  for  nothing  is  better 
attested. — The  Same. 

8.  Ideas  never  leuik  words ;  it  is  the  words  that  lack  ideas.  As  soon 
as  an  idea  is  fully  perfected,  the  word  presents  itself  and  clothes  the 
idea. — The  Same. 

9.  In  order  to  read  with  fruit,  the  attention  must  be  rendered  so 
firm  that  it  seos  ideas  just  as  the  eye  sees  bodies. — The  Same. 

10.  All  good  verses  are  like  impromptus  made  at  leisure. — T/ie 
Same. 

11.  Spite  and  ill-nature  are  among  the  most  expensive  luxuries  in 
life. — Brunei. 
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12.  Though  sometimes  small  evils,  like  invisible  insects,  inflict 
groat  pain,  and  a  single  hair  may  stop  a  vast  machine,  yet  tho  chief 
secret  of  comfort  lies  in  not  suffering  trifles  to  vex  us,  and  in  prudently 
cultivating  an  undergrowth  of  small  pleasures,  since  very  few  great 
ones  are  let  on  long  leases. — Richard  Sharp. 

13.  Manners  are  the  shadows  of  virtues. — Sidney  Smith. 

14.  Manners  are  the  fruit  of  noble  nature  and  of  loyal  mind. — 
Tennyson. 

15.  Some  men,  nursers  of  their  wrath,  cannot  be  satisfied  until 
they  get  it  into  the  concrete.  They  can't  say,  **  Confound  lY.^" — ^they 
must  be  able  to  say,  **  Confound  him,  them,  or  youP* — Colonel  Zoekhart. 

16.  It  is  only  those  who  are  ready  to  give  up,  who  can  hope  to  re- 
ceive.— Z,  B,  Watford, 

17.  All  true  reputation  begins  and  ends  in  the  opinions  of  a  man's 
intimate  friends.  He  is  what  they  think  him,  and  in  the  last  result 
will  be  thought  to  be  so. — Hazlitt. 

18.  Never  be  afraid  to  give  up  your  best  to  God,  and  He  wiU 
give  you  his  better. — Jamee  JSinton. 

19.  A  coffin  is  a  private  box  with  which  we  are  all  presented  when 
the  curtain  rises  on  etemiiy. 

20.  Avarice  is  any  attempt  to  spend  less  than  double  one's  income. 

21.  The  future  is  past  thinking  about  for  the  present. 

22.  Idleness  is  a  common  very  pleasant  to  stray  over,  but  on  which 
only  geese  and  donkeys  live. 

23.  Eidicule  is  the  ogre  that  keeps  so  many  good  resolutions  in 
prison. 

24.  Pertness  is  the  wit  of  the  ignorant ;  and  whims  are  flies  that 
buzz  about  in  the  empty  chambers  of  the  brain. 

[These  six  last  tbougbts  we  find  in  the  note-book  of  a  friend  who  attributes  them 
to  Tomahawk.'] 

25.  I  have  never  been  able  to  discover  that  a  man  is  at  all  the 
worse  for  being  attacked.  One  foolish  line  of  his  own  does  him  more 
harm  than  the  ablest  pamphlets  written  against  him  by  other  people. — 
Jfacaulay. 

26.  No  man  was  ever  written  down  except  by  himself. — Bentley. 

27.  Toleration  in  the  Church,  of  anything  opposed  to  the  principles 

of  the  Church,  ceases  to  be  toleration,  and  becomes  indiflerence. 

Gerald  Fitzgihhon,jun.,  Q.C. 

28.  There  is  no  great  difficulty  in  being  tolerant  towards  those  who 
ave  far  off.  The  difficulty  regards  those  who  are  near. — Canon 
Smith. 

29.  The  waves  which  dash  upon  the  shore  are  one  by  one  broken* 
but  yet  the  ocean  conquers  after  all. — Anon. 
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(     441     ) 
NOTES  ON  NORTH  ITALY. 

BY  NATHAKAEL  OOLOAN. 

IV. — ^Venice.* 

Fir  at  impressions  of  Venice — Gondola  navigation — 2%e  Bogeys  Fdlace — 
Tintoretto's  Descent  from  the  Cross — Fra  Mauro^s  mappamondo — The 
Venetian  Academy — A  day  in  a  Chndola  and  a  visit  to  the  Monastery  of 
San  LassxjoTo, 

It  would  be  impossible  for  even  the  most  cold-hearted  of  mortals  to 
look  on  Venice  for  the  first  time  without  feeling  the  current  of  his 
blood  quickening.    It  was  an  exciting  moment  when,  at  about  five 
o'clock  this  evening  (Sept.  18th),  the  train  in  which  I  had  started 
from  Bologna  at  mid-day  steamed  out  with  a  shrill  warning  whistle 
on  to  the  long  arched  causeway  which  carries  the  railway  line  across 
the  Laguna  from  the  mainland  to  the  islands  of  Venice.    The  pas- 
sengers in  the  second-class  compartment  with  me  seemed  to  be  all 
strangers  to  Venice.    First  there  was  the  inevitable  honejmioon  couple 
— this  time  a  young  Frenchman  with  his  wan-looking  bride,  homeward 
bound  from  Eome  to  Paris ;  then  there  was  a  prosperous-looking,  dog- 
matical canon  from  Bologna;  and  finally — the  life  and  soul  of  the 
party — a  round,  bullet-headed,   fiery,   earnest,   warm-hearted   little 
Neapolitan  who,  as  he  told  us,  had  started  from  Naples  the  day 
before,  and  was  now  travelling  **  through"  to  Venice.     The  little 
Neapolitan  varied  the  monotony  of  the  five  hours'  journey  from 
Bologna  by  fierce  wranglings  with  the  canon  about  the  merest  trifles, 
and  by  tooth  and  nail  onslaughts,  equally  fierce,  on  a  pair  of  cold 
chickens  which  he  carried  with  him  wrapped  up  in  a  copy  of  the  Fan- 
fuLla  di  jRoma.    But  no  sooner  had  the  distant  towers  and  domes  of 
Venice  come  into  sight,  starting  up  from  the  very  surface  of  the  glassy- 
smooth  Laguna  and  blushing  with  the  warm  crimson  tints  of  sunset, 
than  we  all  jimiped  to  our  feet  and  crowded  round  the  carriage- windows 
to  gaze  on  the  historic  islands  and  catch  sight  of  our  first  gondola. 
*'  Ah,  there  she  is !    Bella  Venezia .'"  burst  from  the  lips  of  the  enthusi- 
astic little  Neapolitan,  as  he  jerked  his  polished  chicken-bones  far  into 
the  Adriatic,  plugged  his  half -emptied  wine  flask,  clapped  on  his  straw 
hat,  and  leant  out  of  the  window  while  the  train  steamed  slowly  across 
the  Laguna.    Five  minutes  more,  and  I  jumped  on  to  the  platform  of 

*  The  original  plan  of  this  series  has  been  departed  from  bj  the  insertion  of  the 
present  paper.  The  only  excuse  I  can  offer  for  this  breach  of  faith  to  the  readers  of 
the  Ibish  Momthlt  is  the  one  already  offered  in  the  footnote  to  No.  2  of  the  series, 
on  Florence, — ^N.  0. 
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the  Venice  terminus,  and  passing  out  from  the  doorway  stood  at  last 
on  the  banks  of  the  Grand  Canal. 

What  a  contrast  to  the  ordinary  railway  station !  No  long  rows  of 
cabs  and  omnibuses,  with  curious  deformities  in  horse-flesh ;  but  in- 
stead, a  serried  line  of  funereal,  black-hulled  gondolas,  drawn  up  with 
their  shining  iron  beaks  a  few  yards  from  the  station  door  at  the 
margin  of  the  smooth  canal.  The  bronzed  gondoliers,  as  they  strove 
madly  for  a  front  place  at  the  risk  of  "ramming"  each  other  down 
with  their  knife-edged  iron  prows,  jrelled  and  flourished  their  oars 
like  the  commodores  of  an  African  war-fleet  on  the  Lualaba.  But  as 
soon  as  he  had  made  lawful  prize  of  some  agitated  father  of  a  family, 
a  portly  Briton,  jperhaps,  oppressed  with  luggage  and  fluttered  round 
by  a  bevy  of  grown-up  daughters,  the  tempest  of  the  gondolier's  soul 
would  be  magically  stilled ;  he  would  settle  down  gravely  to  his  oar, 
and  with  long,  powerful  strokes,  send  his  gondola,  shooting  up  the 
Grand  Canal,  his  brain,  perhaps,  busy  calculating  the  net  fare  of  the 
trunks  and  grown-up  daughters  packed  amidships.  On  such  occasions, 
the  solitary  unit,  with  no  luggage  worthy  of  the  name,  must  only  wait 
until  things  have  found  their  level,  until,  the  big  fish  having  been 
caught,  the  small  fry  rise  into  sudden  importance.  There  was  not  long 
to  wait,  however.  In  less  than  five  minutes  I  secured  a  gondola,  and 
seated  on  its  immaculate  white  cushions  beneath  the  shelter  of  its 
canvas  awning,  went  gently  gliding  up  the  broad  canal. 

The  first  thing  that  strikes  a  stranger  in  Venice  is,  perhaps,  the 
peculiar  silence  that  Hes  over  the  city.  It  is  not  the  silence  of  desola- 
tion ;  for  the  canals  are  alive  with  barges  and  gondolas,  stealing  along 
or  flashing  to  and  fro  with  their  noisy  oarsmen.  It  is  rather  a  back- 
ground of  silence,  against  which  every  sound  stands  out  with  as  start- 
ling distinctness  as  the  plash  of  a  stone  in  a  lonely  mountain-locked 
tarn.  The  dull,  monotonous  hum  from  the  traffic  of  a  thousand  streets 
which  hangs  over  most  great  cities  like  a  deadening  cloud,  absorbing 
and  blunting  each  individual  soimd,  is  altogether  wanting  in  Venice 
with  her  watery  highways.  The  dipping  of  an  oar,  the  cries  of  the 
boatmen  in  the  far  distance,  the  lapping  of  the  water  against  the  prow 
of  a  gondola,  such  sounds  as  these,  confined  as  in  a  funnel  between 
the  double  lines  of  lofty  buildings,  glide  along  the  smooth  surface  of 
the  canals  through  the  silence  of  the  air  and  strike  on  the  ear  with 
strange  sharpness.  "Walk  out  alone  along  some  high-lying  open 
country  road  some  hours  after  night-fall  on  a  clear  frosty  night  in 
February,  and  when  you  are  far  removed  from  town  or  village,  stop, 
and  note  how  distinctly  in  the  deep  silence  the  tinkling  of  a  tiny  drain 
by  the  roadside,  the  jolting  of  a  heavy  cartwheel  miles  distant,  or 
the  sound  of  far-off  human  voices  strikes  on  your  ear,  and  you  can 
understand  the  peculiar  charm  that  lies  in  the  silence  of  Venice. 

Gliding  past  long  lines  of  mellow,  sun-dyed  palaces,  each  piUared 
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{a9ade,  half  Gothic,  half  Saracenic,  a  study  in  itself,  we  came  at  length 
in  sight  of  the  venerable  Eialto,  at  once  recognisable  to  a  stranger  by 
its  lofty  arch  and  range  of  marble  shops.  Here  we  turned  off  the 
Ghrand  Canal,  and  went  winding  and  twisting  through  a  perfect 
labyrinth  of  narrow,  dark  canals  till  we  reached  by  a  back  way  the 
landing-place  of  the  Hotel  Belle  Vue,  whose  front  looks  down  to  the 
Molo  along  the  Piazzetta. 

The  skill  shown  by  the  gondolier  in  navigating  these  narrow  water- 
oourses  is  astonishing.  The  gondola  is  moved  through  the  water  by  a 
process  intermediate  between  rowing  and  sculling.  The  oar  is  not  placed 
in  a  line  with  the  keel,  as  in  sculling  with  one  oar,  but  rests  against  a 
peculiarly  carved  notched  upright,  fixed  at  the  side  of  the  gondola,  and 
the  gondolier,  standing  on  a  small  after-deck,  rows  from  the  breast 
outwards  with  his  face  towards  the  bow,  a  position  he  is  forced  to 
take,  since  he  is  at  once  rower,  steersman,  and  look-out.  The  most 
curious  part  of  the  process  is  the  sti'oke  itself.  Any  one  who  has  ever 
handled  an  oar  knows  that  the  effect  of  rowing  a  single'  oar  from  a 
boat's  side  is  to  send  the  head  of  the  boat  completely  round  after  a 
few  strokes.  But  the  Venetian  gondolier,  by  sinking  his  oar  with  an 
irregular  plunge,  and  by  giving  the  blade  a  certain  twist  in  the  water, 
contrives  to  shoot  his  gondola  along  with  unerring  precision  in  a  straight 
line ;  and  by  nice  adaptations  of  the  dip  and  twist  of  the  oar  he'  can 
rapidly  alter  the  gondola's  course.  In  treading  these  narrow  canals,  in 
fact,  the  gondolier's  oar,  at  times,  seems  to  act  half  instinctively,  as 
the  wings  of  a  startled  bird  when  it  flits  swiftly  through  the  interlaced 
branches  of  a  thicket  without  touching  a  leaf  or  twig.  It  is  highly 
probable,  indeed,  that  long  practice  does  actually  make  the  action  of  the 
gondolier's  arms  in  rowing  and  steering  almost  instinctive.  To  steer  clear 
of  an  obstruction  of  a  particular  nature  and  position,  a  certain  invariable 
motion  of  the  oar,  and,  consequently,  a  certain  invariable  action  of 
the  rower's  arms  is  required ;  and  by  the  constant  association  of  the 
particular  obstruction  with  the  particular  action  of  the  arms,  it  follows,  . 
no  doubt,  that  eventually  the  mere  sight  of  the  obstruction  is  sufficient 
to  cause  the  appropriate  action  of  the  arms  without  the  intervention  of 
the  reason  or  the  will. 

We  are  generally  indined  to  associate  Venice  and  the  moon ;  per- 
haps, because  the  city  by  moonshine  is  so  weirdly  beautiful  that 
travellers  are  prone  to  dilate  with  pecxiliar  fondness  and  floridity  of 
style  on  its  moonlit  aspects ;  or  perhaps,  because  of  the  extensive^cir- 
ciilation  of  those  clever,  ghastly-tinted  veduU  a  chiaro  di  luna,  or  moon- 
light views  of  Venice,  sold  by  the  photographers  round  the  square  of 
San  Marco.  It  was  full  moonlight,  at  all  events,  on  the  night  of  my 
arrival  in  Venice ;  and  the  view  along  the  Grand  Canal  was  certainly 
very  beautiful,  as  shortly  after  ten  o'clock  I  passed  down  its  glistening 
waters  in  a  gondola  from  the  Molo  to  the  Eialto.    Beautiful,  however, 
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as  is  the  moonlit  aspect  of  Venice,  with  its  strong  contrasts  of  light 
and  shade,  its  sunlit  aspect  is  incomparably  more  beautiful.  There  is 
always  a  certain  air  of  melodrama,  of  artificiality  and  chilly  ghastliness 
about  these  moonlight  views  of  cities,  where  all  colour  is  merged  into 
sable  and  silver ;  and  Venice,  moreover,  in  losing  by  moonlight  its 
glorious  colouring,  loses  one  of  its  most  distinctive  charms.  It  is  the 
mellow  tints  of  her  old  buildings,  varying  with  the  rising  and  sinking 
of  the  sun,  quite  as  much  as  the  form  of  the  buildings,  that  makes 
Venice  the  delectable  haimt'of  painters,  and  makes  her  daylight  aspect, 
whether  seen  from  the  distant  offing  or  from  the  bosom  of  the  Grand 
Canal,  an  ever-grateful  study  for  the  eyes. 

Sitting  in  the  dining-room  of  the  Hotel  Belle  Vue,  at  eight  o'clock 
next  morning,  snatching  a  hasty  breakfast  and  drawing  up  the  day's 
itinerary  from  Bsedeker,  I  caught  my  first  sight  of  Venice  under  full 
sunlight.  From  the  window  I  coxQd  see  down  along  the  Piazzetta  or 
lesser  square  of  St.  Mark  to  the  Molo,  where  the  lines  of  sable  gon- 
dolas were  drawn  up,  backed  by  the  waters  of  the  Laguna  twinUing 
and  shimmering  in  the  pure  September  sunshine ;  the  domes  of  St 
Mark  rose  up  against  the  clear  blue  sky  within  less  than  a  stone's- 
throw  of  my  chair ;  and  by  just  lifting  my  eyes  from  my  book,  I  could 
study  the  grinning  griffin  heads  and  impossible  mediaeval  lions  on  the 
northern  wall.  The  Piazetta  at  this  early  hour  was  dotted  over  with 
bright  Venetian  girls  and  women,  barefooted,  and  with  classically- 
coiled  hair,  who  kept  tripping  backwards  and  forwards  between  the 
great  well  in  the  courtyard  of  the  Doge's  Palace  and  the  narrow  streeto 
leading  into  the  city  from  the  Piazza,  each  carrying  her  pair  of  bright 
copper  water-buckets  slung  from  a  pole  across  the  shoulder. 

This  first  day  in  Venice  was  chiefly  occupied  in  visiting  the  Doge's 
Palace  and  the  picture  gallery  or  academy.  Before  ten  o'clock,  how- 
ever, the  hour  at  which  these  and  most  of  the  public  buildings  of 
Venice  are  opened,  there  was  time  left  to  make  a  closer  study  of  the 
cathedral  of  St.  Mark,  and  pay  a  visit  to  the  church  of  Santa  Maria  di 
Salute,  lying  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Gh»nd  Canal.  St.  Maria,  in- 
ternally, at  least,  I  found  to  be  a  very  fine  church,  a  perfect  rotundo, 
capped  by  a  lofty  dome  and  surroimded  by  a  species  of  circular  aisle 
resting  on  massive  columns.  The  interior  is  very  plain,  with  its  bare, 
whitewashed  walls ;  but  its  harmonious  proportions,  and  the  glorious 
flood  of  light  which  pours  in  from  the  great  central  dome,  make  one 
feel  a  sense  of  gladness  and  expansion,  the  very  opposite  of  what  is 
felt  in  the  oppressive  gloom  and  splendour  of  St.  Mark's. 

Next  to  the  flock  of  guides  infesting  the  precincts  of  St.  Mark's 
and  the  Doge's  Palace,  there  is,  perhaps,  no  greater  nuisance  in  all 
Venice  than  the  gangs  of  able-bodied  idlers  that  hang  round  all  the 
gondola  stations  and  landing-places,  to  make  officious  pretences  of 
assisting  one's  embarkation  and  disembarkation.    Of  this  nuisance  I 
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made  experience  for  the  first  time  in  crossing  and  recrossing  the  Qrand 
Canal  between  the  Molo  and  Santa  Maria.  The  moment  you  hire  a 
gondola,  one  of  this  gentry  rushes  forward,  seizes  the  prow  of  the  boat 
as  if  to  steady  it,  and  tenderly  holds  your  arm  while  you  step  in. 
Then  the  hat  is  held  out  gravely  to  receive  the  wages  supposed  to  be 
earned ;  and  precisely  the  same  process  is  gone  through  da  capo  on  dis- 
embarking. If  one  of  these  fellows  can  but  touch  your  person,  or 
your  gondola,  or  even  your  walking-stick  or  umbrella  at  the  critical 
moment,  he  feels  justified  in  holding  out  the  hat  for  his  reward;  but, 
it  must  be  granted,  that  unless  he  has  been  able  to  establish  this  direct 
<Jontact  with  your  person  or  your  immediate  belonging^  he  will  not 
insist  on  payment,  though  he  may  apply  for  it.  The  only  satisfactory 
way  to  deal  with  them,  in  fact,  is  to  provide  one's  self  with  a  pocketful 
of  two-centesimi  pieces,  each  value  about  one-fifth  of  a  penny,  with 
which  currency  one  can  always  apportion  them  a  reward  nicely  adjusted 
to  the  exact  value  of  their  services.  If  the  passenger  is  strong-minded 
enough  to  adopt  the  bolder  course  of  refusing  any  reward  whatever, 
lie  is  pretty  sure  to  become  the  subject  of  some  outspoken  personal 
Kaitidsm,  intensely  appreciated,  of  course,  by  the  watermen  assembled 
round  the  landing-place.  The  gondolier  himself  on  these  occasions  is 
generally  an  accessory  before  the  fact.  He  seldom  ventures  to  encroach 
•on  the  prerogatives  of  these  waterside  vultures  who  hang  round  the 
landing-places  to  pick  up  what  they,  no  doubt,  consider  an  honest 
livelihood;  for  the  lex  non  sortpta  of  the  Venetian  canals  is  inexorable  on 
this  point.  No  gondoUer,  without  losing  caste,  may  venture  to  assist 
the  embarkation  or  disembarkation  of  his  fare  in  the  presence  of  one 
of  these  waterside  idlers. 

Walking  round  the  arcades  of  the  fine  quadrangular  courtyard  of 
the  Doge's  Palace,  almost  the  first  thing  to  strike  one  when  he  begins 
to  study  detail  is  the  dismal  series  of  marble  slabs  set  into  the  waUs 
to  record  the  defalcations  of  a  long  line  of  Venetian  finance  ministers. 
The  names,  the  crimes,  and  the  sentences  of  these  corrupt  ministers, 
oxiled  or  executed  for  malversation  of  the  funds  of  the  Bepublic,  are 
here  graven  in  lasting  marble,  as  if  the  shame  of  its  ministers  and 
oitizens  were  not  at  the  same  time  the  shame  of  the  Bepublic.  These 
marble  criniinal  records  were,  no  doubt,  primarily  intended  to  point  an 
unmistakable  moral  for  future  ministers;  but  so  great  is  their  number 
that  one  would  be  almost  inclined  to  say,  not  ironically,  as  Voltaire 
said  of  Admiral  Byng's  execution,  but  in  sober  earnest,  that  they  were 
designed,  and  successfully  designed,  pour  encourager  Ub  autres,  They 
may  very  possibly  have  been  meant,  at  the  same  time,  to  set  forth  to 
posterity  the  high  moral  tone  of  the  Republic ;  but,  imf ortunately, 
posterity  might  very  fairly  draw  from  their  number  a  directly  opposite 
inference. 

Without  treading  in  the  steps  of  a  hundred  writers  who  have 
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already  exhausted  the  subject,  it  would  be  impossible  to  giye  any- 
thing like  a  detailed  aocoiint  of  the  noble  Palace  of  the  Doges.  Its- 
vast  halls  and  council-chambers,  wainsootted  in  dark  woods,  and  painted, 
walls  and  ceilings,  with  the  great  frescoes  of  Tintoretto  and  Veronese, 
have  a  plain,  solemn  grandeur  and  richness  of  colouring  quite  obsolete 
in  these  days.  The  treatment  of  some  sacred  subjects  here  by  the 
Venetian  painters  is  very  unpleasing.  One  picture  in  particular,  a 
Descent  from  the  Cross,  by  Tintoretto,  in  the  Sala  del  Senate,  strikes 
one  as  being  absolutely  repulsive  in  conception.  The  action  in  this 
painting,  by  an  inscrutable  flight  of  fancy,  is  represented  as  taking 
place  in  an  open  Loggia  hung  with  gorgeous  crimson  curtains,  and 
looking  out  on  Venice  and  the  Laguna  with  its  gondolas  in  the  back- 
groxmd.  Two  winged  angels  are  lifting  the  Saviour's  body  from  the 
cross,  while  doges  and  saints  stand  on  the  right  and  left.  What  a 
contrast  is  this  hideous  medley  of  reckless  anachronism  and  fancy  run 
riot  to  Eubens'  grand  Descent  from  the  Cross  in  the  Cathedral  of 
Antwerp !  It  is  impossible  to  conceive  what  can  have  been  the  idea 
Tintoretto  meant  to  convey  in  this  gorgeously^coloured  and  revoltingly 
incongruous  fresco. 

There  is  an  archcDological  museum  in  the  Palace  of  the  Doges  con- 
taining a  collection  of  antique  sculpture  and  some  quaint  old  maps. 
The  most  curious  object  in  the  whole  museimi,  perhaps,  is  a  great 
mappamondo,  a  projection  of  the  terrestrial  globe  on  a  plane  of  about 
five  feet  in  diameter,  the  work  of  a  Camaldulensian  monk,*  Fra  Mauro, 
in  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century.  It  is  a  monument  of  patient 
skilful  penmanship,  not  so  much  a  mere  map  as  a  map  and  geography 
combined.  Over  each  county  sprawls  a  scroll,  on  which  the  Pra  has 
written  in  fine  Gothic  hand  an  "  abstract  and  brief  chronicle"  of  the 
manners  and  customs,  history,  and  physical  features  of  the  country  in 
question.  The  information  embodied  in  these  notes  is,  for  the  most 
part,  legendary  and  untrustworthy,  being  chiefly  drawn  from  authors 
of  such  colossal  faith  as  Pliny  and  Marco  Polo. 

I  spent  half  an  hour  laughing  over  the  quaintnesses  of  this  old 
map  of  the  world,  and  took  notes  of  a  few  of  them.  On  a  scroll,  placed 
in  the  centre  of  the  Malay  Archipelago,  the  Fra  has  written  these 
exculpatory  words : — 

In  que»to  vtar  oriental  sono  molie  inaule  In  this  Eastern   sea  there  be  many 

grande  e  famose  le  qual  no.  ho  posto  q.      great  and  famous  islands  that  I  hare  not 
(j>erchi)  no  kavH  loco.  set  down,  forasmuch  as  I  lacked  space. 

It  is  quite  easy  to  see  how  the  Fra  was  brought  to  the  necessity  of 
making  this  exquisitely  naive  excuse.     Every  important  town  on  his 

*  From  the  celebrated  monastery  of  Camaldoli,  beautifully  situated  in  the  moun- 
tain district  lying  round  the  headwaters  of  the  Arno,  and  known  as  the  Oasentino. 
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Tnap  is  marked,  not  as  in  modem  maps  by  a  mere  dot,  but  by  a 
miniature  picture  of  a  Trailed  town  with  towers  and  spires;  portly 
argosies,  with  bellying  sails  and  self-willed  pennons,  flying  sometimes 
perversely  against  the  wind,  stud  the  sea,  wherein  leviathan  and  shoals 
of  fishes  are  seen  taking  their  pastime ;  forests  are  marked  by  masses 
of  well-drawn  trees,  mountains,  not  by  conventional  shadings,  but  by 
carefully-sketched  eminences.  And  these  artistic  efforts,  with  the  space 
necessary  for  the  miniature  treatises  on  geography,  take  up  so  much 
room  that  the  honest  Frate,  when  he  reaches  the  Malay  Archipelago, 
feels  himself  so  "  cribbed,  cabined,  and  confined,"  that  he  is  obliged, 
as  he  confesses,  to  omit  a  few  famous  and  important  islands.  After 
«onie  searching,  I  found  my  native  land  marked  on  the  map,  with  a 
scroll  bearing  the  following  information,  chiefly  touching,  it  seems, 
the  petrifying  qualities  of  the  waters  of  Lough  Neagh.  I  give 
here  an  English  version  of  the  original  text  which  bristles  with  crabbed 
contractions  and  quaint  turns  of  expression,  as  the  information  conveyed 
may  be  amusing,  if  not  instructive,  to  Irish  readers : 

**  In  this  island  of  Hibemia,  which  is  passing  fertile  bejond  measure  {pliro  Tnodo  6 
ycrtillwifna),  'tis  said  there  is  a  water,  in  the  which,  if  a  man  put  wood,  the  part  thereof 
that  sticketh  i'  the  earth  becometh  in  time  iron,  and  that  that  is  rounded  with  water 
becometh  stone,  and  that  that  is  above  water  remaineth  ever  wood ;  and  if  this  be 
worthj  of  faith,  then,  me  seemeth,  a  man  may  likewise  beliere  of  the  lake  of  Andama  (?) ; 
and  thej  that  desire  to  be  made  copious  of  these  and  other  marvellous  matters  let  them 
read  in  Albertus  Magnus  ..." 

From  the  Doge's  Palace  I  puzzled  out  my  way,  with  the  help  of 
one  of  Baedeker's  ever-trusiy  plans,  through  a  maze  of  narrow,  pictu- 
resque streets,  across  the  iron  bridge  spanning  the  Grand  Canal,  to 
the  Accademia  delle  Belle  Arti,  the  great  picture  gallery  of  Venice. 
There  is  a  noble  collection  of  paintings  here  by  the  Venetian  masters, 
the  grandest  work  in  the  gallery  being,  undoubtedly,  Titian's  Assump- 
tion of  the  Virgin,  a  picture  with  which  we  are  all,  no  doubt,  perfectly 
familiar  through  the  medium  of  copies  and  engravings.  "  Radiant"  is 
the  only  word  that  can  fitly  be  applied  to  this  glorious  painting  of  Titian, 
where  the  Virgin,  with  fair,  ecstatic  face  upturned  to  heaven,  and  form  of 
mild  majesty  enveloped  in  grandly-sweeping  robes,  soars  on  the  clouds, 
surrounded  by  a  troop  of  bright,  joyous  angels.  The  figures,  in  their 
lich  depth  of  colouring,  stand  out  from  a  background  flooded  with 
pure  golden  sunlight.  It  is  a  picture  that  gladdens  the  heart  to  look 
on,  a  picture  which  seems  absolutely  to  warm  and  light  up  the  great 
Toom  on  whose  end  wall  it  hangs. 

In  one  of  the  rooms  of  the  gallery  stands  a  splendid  piece  of  plaster 
modelling  by  Canova,  Hercules  and  Lychas.  Hercules,  a  colossal 
figure  with  grand,  sinewy  limbs  and  sternly-knit  brows,  is  in  the  act 
of  hurling  his  luckless  servant  into  the  sea.  In  one  hand  drawn  back 
behind  his  head,  the  hero  clutches  the  struggling  Lychas  by  an  ankle. 
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and  while  the  body  hangs  suspended  behind  him,  head  downwards,  he 
seems  about  to  whirl  it  from  him,  forwards,  with  the  action  of  a  slinger. 
It  is  impossible  to  conceive  a  more  daring  piece  of  modelling. 

After  nine  o'clock  this  night,  I  went  out  for  a  ramble  through  the 
streets  of  Venice,  even  more  charming  by  night  than  by  day.    The 
narrow  Merceria,  the  tortuous  street  which  leads  from  the  square 
of  St.  Mark  to  the^Eialto,  was  swarming  like  a  hive  with  passengers 
of  at  least  half  a  dozen  different  nationalities.    The  '*  unspeakable 
Turk,"  in  immaculate  white  robes  and  turban,  the  grinning  negro 
ship's  cook,  the  wiry  Ghreek  seaman,  in  richly-embroidered  jacket, 
jostled  with  native  Venetians  and  tourists,  Yankee,  English,  GFermaiL 
and  French.     The  chattering  of  tongues  and  clatter  of  feet  on  the 
smooth  stone  pavement  made  a  perfect  Babel  in  the  funnel  of  a  street 
between  the  lofty,  venerable  houses.    Every  few  minutes  some  high- 
pitched  bridge,  mounted  by  steps,  had  to  be  crossed,  from  whose  sum- 
mit a  glimpse  was  caught  down  dark,  mysterious  little  canals,  where 
the  waters  lay  brooding  in  silence  or  gurgled  dismally  under  the  prow 
of  a  stealtluly-gliding  gondola.     Here,  through  his  open  shop-front, 
played  round  by  strong,  £tf ul  lights  and  shadows  as  his  forge  fire 
waxed  and  waned  with  the  slow  strokes  of  his  bellows,  one  caught 
sight  of  a  grimy  g^unsmith,  working  with  bared  sinewy  arms — a  figure 
which  the  fancy  immediately  transmuted  from  a  vulgar  nineteenth 
century  gunsmith  into  a  master-armourer  of  the  middle  ages.    Farther 
on,  an  old  book-mart,  in  whose  portly  bulging  window  lay  displayed 
rare  store  of  ancient  black-letter  tomes,  cunningly  spread  open  at  the 
title-pages,  tempted  the  idle  wanderer  to  stop,  to  look,  to  covet,  to 
wrestle  with  his  inclination,  perhaps,  and  then,  finally,  to  pass  on  with 
resolute  steps  or  rush  into  extravagance  through  the  shop  door.    The 
Eialto  was  solemn  and  deserted,  with  its  rows  of  shops  closed  for  the 
night,  when  I  walked  up  its  steep  fiight  of  steps  and  stood  for  a  few 
minutes  on  the  top  to  look  down  on  the  windings  of  the  Gband  Canal, 
dotted  over  with  gondolas,  whose  prow-lanterns  rose  and  fell  softly 
with  each  stroke  of  the  oar. 

Punctually  at  eight  o'clock  next  morning,  the  gondolier  I  had  hired 
for  a  day's  tour  through  the  city  and  its  outlying  islands,  called  for 
me  to  the  hotel.  It  was  a  lovely  morning ;  the  fresh  clear  air  and 
bright  mild  September  sunshine  were  positively  intoxicating.  The 
middle-aged  gondolier,  as  he  walked  chattering  beside  me  down  to  the 
Molo,  with  a  large  bottle  of  Chianti  and  half  a  dozen  of  long  rolls  (our 
frugal  provision  for  the  day)  clasped  in  his  arms,  seemed  to  feel  their 
benign  influence  (not  of  the  rolls  and  Chianti,  which  were  not  attacked 
till  several  hours  later,  but  of  the  fresh  air  and  sunshine)  quite  as 
much  as  I  did.  As  I  sat  under  the  canvas  awning  amidships  and  was 
rowed  smoothly  along  from  the  Molo  across  the  Grand  Canal  into  the 
great  channel  of  the  Guidecca,  the  spotless  blue  sky  overhead,  the 
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mellow  fa<;ad66  and  towers  of  the  enchanting  old  dty  rising  up  on  all 
sides  &om  the  veiy  surface  of  the  glassy-smooth  Li^guna,  it  was  only 
by  a  resolute  mental  effort  that  I  could  summon  up  the  picture  of 
CoU^e-green  and  the  bronze  effigy  of  King  William.  While  we 
slipped  gently  along  the  broad  Guidecca  and  Ghrand  Canal  &om  church 
to  churchy  now  stealing  under  the  hull  of  a  great  Ghreek  barque  &om 
the  Piraeus,  now  flitting  across  the  light  shadow  cast  by  some  fishing- 
boat's  broad,  richly-coloured  sail,  where  a  strange  pictured  bird  or 
beast  sprawled  over  a  field  of  orange  framed  with  black  or  scarlet 
bands,  we  passed  artists  at  work  on  all  sides,  sketching  in  choice  bits  of 
creamy-tinted  palace  f  agade  or  snatches  of  winding  canal.  Some  sat  at 
their  easels  under  the  awning  of  a  gondola  at  rest  in  mid-stream,  others 
on  dry  land,  under  the  shade  of  their  large  cotton  umbrellas,  and  sur- 
rounded by  small,  appreciative  assemblies  of  the  Venetian  youth.  .At 
one  point  on  the  shores  of  the  Quidecca,  a  grave  bearded  artist  worked 
away  at  his  canvas  in  deep  abstraction,  while  behind  him  a  pair  of 
young  urchins,  dad  in  the  airiest  of  costumes,  coatless,  vestless,  and 
shoeless,  stood  cooly  criticising  his  work  and  comparing  it  with  the 
original  before  them.  There  was  a  delightful  air  of  connoisseurship 
in  the  faces  of  these  youths,  as  they  stood  with  their  half -naked  bronzed 
legs  planted  wide  apart,  their  hands  plunged  into  the  depths  of  their 
trowser  pockets,  and  their  scarlet  fez  caps  cocked  knowingly  on  the 
side  of  the  head,  solemnly  comparing  notes  with  each  other  on  the 
work  of  art  growing  up  before  their  eyes. 

It  was  twelve  o'clock  when  we  turned  our  backs  on  the  dty,  and 
made  for  the  open  Laguna.  An  hour's  row  brought  us  to  the  lido, 
as  the  long  low  island,  or  sandbank,  is  called  which  shuts  in  the  dead 
waters  of  the  Laguna  &om  the  open  sea  beyond.  Here  we  landed, 
and,  leaving  the  gondola  behind  us,  crossed  tiie  narrow  neck  of  land 
planted  with  rich  maize  crops,  and  stood  on  the  firm,  sandy  beach  of 
the  Adriatic,  lapped  by  the  foam-fringed  wavelets.  Here  it  was  that 
Ooethe,  at  the  commencement  of  his  Italian  journey,  caught  with 
delight  his  first  glimpse  of  the  salt  sea,  a  sight  which  Schiller  and 
thousands  of  his  coimtrymen,  dwellers  like  him  far  inland,  have  lived 
and  died  without  seeing.  How  hard  it  is  for  an  islander  to  conceive 
the  mental  state  of  a  man  who  has  never  seen  the  sea,  to  imagine  the 
yearnings  he  must  feel  for  a  dght  of  the  great  ocean  whose  name  has 
been  sounding  in  his  ears  from  childhood. 

From  the  Lido,  we  went  to  visit  the  Armenian  convent  of  San 
Lazzaro.  San  Lazzaro,  so  named  from  its  having  been  formerly  the 
site  of  a  leper's  hospital,  is  a  small  islet  lying  about  two  miles  south 
of  Yenice,  and  completely  occupied  by  the  gardens  and  buildings  of 
an  Armenian  monastery  founded  in  1717.  The  monastery  is  inhabited 
by  an  order  of  monks  whose  labours  are  devoted  to  the  spread  of 
European  culture  among  the  Armenian  Christians.    Armenian  youths 
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are  educated  by  the  monks,  and  European  literature  is  translated  into 
and  printed  in  Armenian,  and  sent  out  to  circulate  in  Armenia. 
Landing  at  the  water-gate  of  the  monastery  opening  out  on  the 
Laguna,  I  was  introduced  by  the  porter  to  a  sprightly,  affable  young 
Italian  monk,  who  showed  me  over  every  nook  and  cranny  of  the 
place.  The  quadrangle  of  the  monastery  buildings  encloses  a  lovely 
little  court  filled  with  luxuriant  exotic  plants ;  and  behind,  a  sunny 
patch  of  greenery,  the  terraced  garden  looks  out  over  the  island-studded 
expanse  of  the  Adriatic.  Byron  spent  three  months  in  San  Lazzaro, 
where  he  came  to  study  Ajmenian  in  1816 ;  and  the  monks  seem  to 
cherish  his  memory  with  peculiar  fondness.  The  room  he  occupied  is 
shown  with  pride,  his  manuscripts,  his  ink-stand,  his  Armenian  exer- 
cise-book are  all  carefully  preserved,  and  a  few  stumpy  quills  he  made 
use  of  are  still  **  hung  up  as  monimients."  The  library  of  San  Lazzaro 
and  its  little  chapel  are  very  interesting ;  but  the  printing-office  is  the 
great  boast  of  the  monastery.  Here,  I  was  assured,  books  have  been 
turned  out  in  no  less  than  forty  different  languages;  and  when  I 
entered  the  printing-office  a  pressman  was  turning  out  the  sheets  of  a 
new  Armenian  work  in  beautiful  type.  Li  the  show-room,  a  book  of 
prayers  in  thirty-two  different  languages  was  put  into  my  hands,  and  I 
was  shown  Armenian  versions  of  Goldsmith's  "  Deserted  Village"  cmd 
Milton's  "  Paradise  Lost."  San  Lazzaro  is,  in  fact,  quite  a  polyglot 
institution.  Travellers  of  almost  every  European  nationality  can  find 
here  not  only  literature  to  read,  but  monks  to  speak  with,  in  their 
native  tongue.  The  view  from  the  terrace  of  the  monastery  across 
the  Laguna  to  the  city,  flushed  by  the  westering  sun,  is  enchanting. 
There  can  scarcely  be  a  lovelier  spot  about  Venice  than  this  island 
monastery :  there  is  none,  certainly,  better  fitted  for  the  retirement  of 
a  poet  or  student. 

At  six  o'clock  that  evening  the  gondola  drew  up  alongside  the 
Molo,  and  I  took  leave  of  my  trusty  boatman,  making  him  supremely 
happy  and  grateful  by  the  addition  of  a  couple  of  francs  to  his  legal 
fare. 

The  next  day  I  left  Venice  for  Verona. 
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ONE  SUMMER  BY  THE  SEA. 

BY  ATTIE  o'bRIEN. 

ABOUT  half  a  century  ago,  on  one  of  the  wildest  and  most  beautiful 
coasts  of  Western  Ireland,  stood  a  pretty  little  watering-place 
called  Lahinsy.  It  was  a  long,  low,  sunshiny  village,  lying  very  dose 
to  the  ocean,  the  lodges  for  the  summer  visitors  running  along  by  the 
sea-wall.  The  houses  were  of  the  simplest  architecture,  with  little 
pretensions  to  style  either  within  or  without ;  the  furniture  was  of  the 
most  primitive  description,  and  the  variety  of  ware  to  be  found  on  a 
breaHast-table  was  a  study  for  a  Dresden  pottery.  In  fact,  it  was 
rather  a  wholesome  place  for  a  nature  enervated  by  luxury  to  spend  a 
month  in;  it  waked  up  a  desirable  perception  of  the  possibility  of 
doing  without  a  great  number  of  things,  and  still  finding  existence 
endurable.  Many,  of  course,  complained  of  the  lack  of  padding  and 
spring-cushioned  comfort ;  but  it  was  not,  I  think,  so  much  that  they 
were  discontented,  as  that  they  wished  to  impress  their  acquaintances 
with  the  idea  that  they  were  accustomed  to  luxury  at  home. 

The  village  was  situated  on  a  bay,  but  one  with  so  wide  an  opening 
that  the  full  roll  of  the  Atlantic  broke  directly  on  its  shore,  sometimes, 
indeed,  with  such  a  swell  that  the  shattered  waters  sent  their  white 
foam  over  the  promenaders  passing  up  and  down  in  the  sunshine.  At 
one  side  undulating  sand-hiUs,  alive  with  rabbits,  stretched  away  into 
the  distance,  and  at  the  other  jagged  difPs  rose  gradually  beside  the 
vave,  leading  to  a  fine  elevation  called  "  the  Puffin's  Nest."  There 
was  a  beautiful  view  from  this  height.  You  saw  away  into  the  blue 
distance  until  the  clear,  ethereal  horizon,  bending  softly  down,  blent 
with  the  sparkling  sea ;  and  beneath  lay  the  little  village,  the  apple- 
women  sitting  at  their  stalls,  the  fishermen  going  out  in  their  canoes, 
the  bathers  plashing  about  among  the  breakers,  and  visitors  leaning 
over  the  batdement. 

Seated  on  such  a  height,  where  the  whole  line  of  country  was  to 
^  seen,  the  first  thing  likely  to  strike  a  thoughtful  observer  of  natural 
arrangements  was  the  fact,  that  it  was  singular  the  waves,  instead  of 
ebbing  back,  did  not  pour  their  volume  over  the  whole  country  lying 
straight  on.  The  village  lay  on  an  unusually  low  level,  and  for  a  long 
way  behind  the  same  flat  formation  of  groxmd  continued.  It  looked 
like  an  ancient  water-course,  and  to  strengthen  such  a  supposition, 
quantities  of  sea-shells  were  to  be  found  all  over  the  sand-hills  run- 
lung  inland,  and  even  further  on,  in  the  cultivated  meadow-lands. 

The  soothsayers  of  the  country,  old  men  and  women  whose  age 
makes  their  traditionary  lore  respectable,  had  various  tales  to  tell  of 
other  days :  how  once  upon  a  time  the  waves  had  murmured  as  far  in 
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as  the  wooded  glen;  how  a  murder  had  been  committed  throngfa. 
jealousy;  how  the  waters  shuddered  back  from  the  dead  body  flung' 
into  them,  and  oyer  since  had  stopped  their  impetuous  progress  at 
Lahinsy,  sometimes  in  ang^  violence,  as  though  struggling  with  an 
invisible  keeper  for  freedom,  sometimes  sighing  and  singing  on  the 
shore  in  a  voice  of  silver  melody. 

And,  harmonising  with  the  traditions  of  the  past,  there  were  not 
lacking  Oassandras  of  the  future,  to  lift  a  prophetic  voice,  and  point  a 
waiting  finger  into  coming  years,  when  all  would  be  fulfilled  according' 
to  their  predictions;  but  as  is  the  fate  of  wise  nien  and  sibylline  utter- 
ances in  all  ages,  they  spoke  to  ears  that  heard  not  nor  heeded.  Their 
listeners  were  of  apathetic  temperaments,  taking  it  for  granted  that 
what  is  will  be,  to-morrow  is  but  to-day  removed ;  and  great  changes 
seemed  so  improbable  that  they  dwelt  contentedly  on  the  brink  of 
eternity  like  every  other  thoughtless  mortal :  eat,  drank,  made  merry, 
and  gave  but  vague  attention  to  the  clamour  of  seers. 

Somewhat  back  &om  the  village  street  stood  the  "  big  house"  of 
the  localiiy,  called  Lahinsy  Lodge.  It  was  rather  a  bare,  bleak-look- 
ing abode,  well  kept  and  regimental-looking ;  there  were  a  good  deal 
of  bars  and  iron  railing  about  it,  a  shut  look  about  the  door  as  though 
it  was  likely  to  open  imwillingly,  and  a  drawn  look  about  the  blinds 
as  if  any  exterior  action  not  affecting  the  interior  arrangement  was  a 
matter  of  profound  indifference  to  the  inmates. 

Within  this  unprepossessing  dwelling  the  lord  of  the  surroimding 
soil  spent  the  greater  portion  of  the  year — a  gentleman  who,  whatever 
he  may  have  been  as  a  sea-side  acquaintance,  an  accidental  dinner- 
guest,  or  a  fellow-passenger  on  a  coach-top,  was  most  undesirable  as 
a  near  relation,  an  inmate  of  one's  establishment,  or  a  man  having 
any  authority  over  you,  however  brief.  He  was  of  a  cold,  inflexible 
temperament,  with  an  utter  incapadiy  for  realising  the  necessity  of 
anything  but  gaining  his  own  point,  and  he  pursued  any  course  of 
action  securing  that  end  with  a  dull,  insistent  perseverance  and  dis- 
regard of  other  persons'  feelings  and  claims,  that  was  actually  some- 
thing to  set  a  professor  of  ethics  upon  new  tracks  of  thought  concerning 
the  instability  of  human  nature. 

By  one  of  those  imaccountable  freaks  in  which  nature  sometimes 
indulges,  upon  this  barren  fig-tree  dimg  one  soft,  white  flower — ^his 
only  child,  a  girl  of  one-and-twenty.  She  had  just  begun  to  lisp  her 
mother's  name  when  that  pale  serf  of  domestic  tyranny  withered  away 
and  died  in  the  chill  atmosphere  of  her  husband's  shadow.  But  Baby 
Lilian  expanded  day  by  day  into  a  widening  life  of  sorrowful  know- 
ledge, minded  by  a  faithful  nurse,  who  was  a  foster-sister  of  her 
father's,  and  whose  large  supply  of  vital  energy  was  the  only  thing  in 
the  house  that  seemed  to  withstand  Mr.  Langdale's  dispiriting  influence. 
''  Yerra,  I  don't  care  if  he  was  talkin'  till  he  was  black  in  the  face — 
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when  he's  tired^  he'll  stop,"  Nancy  would  exclaim  with  perfect  truth ; 
and,  as  a  natural  oonsequence  of  her  spirit,  she  was  the  only  one  who 
had  any  liberty  of  oonsdence,  the  only  one,  to  use  her  own  mode  of 
expression,  who  could  call  her  soul  her  own. 

Lilian  Langdale  was  one  of  those  rare  and  beautiful  natures,  the 
outspread  pinions  of  whose  souls  seem  to  winnow  the  air  about  them, 
bearing  them  above  the  soil  and  stain  of  earth,  while  the  shut  wings 
of  others  are  trailing  in  the  dust.  There  was  a  sense  of  purity  in  the 
atmosphere  surrounding  her ;  if  she  didn't  ennoble  and  elevate  you 
above  your  tendencies  for  grazing  upon  low  levels,  she  at  least  made 
you  conscious  you  were  feeding  upon  grass,  and  waked  an  admiration 
for  those  who  walked  in  higher  and  wider  ways.  Her  youth  had 
been  a  veiy  lonely  one,  as  might  be  expected,  imder  her  father's  re- 
pressive system  and  careful  habit  of  pruning  the  tree  Igdrasil  of 
every  bud  and  blossom  likely  to  give  it  colour  and  perfume;  but 
fortunately  he  was  not  exacting  as  to  her  employment  of  her  time. 
From  his  incapacity  for  looking  into  the  lives  of  others,  he  never 
minded  how  hers  went  by,  as  long  as  that  portion  of  it  touching  upon 
his  own  was  spent  according  to  inflexible  arrangement :  so  she  had 
many  hours  to  devote  to  her  own  simple  pursuits. 

Beside  the  irrepressible  Nancy,  Lilian  had  one  other  friend  who 
stood  her  in  good  need,  and  had  been  instrumental  in  forming  her 
character — ^Father  Morris,  the  old  parish  priest.  He  was  a  gentle  and 
a  learned  man,  one  of  those  who  never  conclude  because  a  flower 
blooms  in  a  desert  that  it  is  therefore  lost,  but  lives  for  the  eyes  of 
angels  as  well  as  men.  He  had  taken  a  great  interest  in  the  mother- 
less child  of  a  man  in  whom  he  knew  the  domestic  affections  to  be  at 
a  very  low  ebb.  He  had  aided  and  comforted  her,  year  after  yecir^ 
directing  the  current  of  her  inner  life  with  wise  tenderness,  helping 
her  to  break  away  the  impeding  network  of  small  personal  desires, 
as  the  brooding  mother-bird  breaks  the  shell  to  help  her  little  offspring 
to  the  light.  He  assisted  her  mentally  as  well  as  spiritually,  planned 
her  course  of  study,  impelled  her  to  intellectual  exertion,  and  her 
happy  hours  were  those  when  she  walked  up  to  Cliff  Cottage  to  let 
her  efforts  undergo  a  rigid  scrutiny  and  to  change  her  books.  This 
care  of  her  kind  and  efficient  friend  had  been  a  great  advantage  to 
her,  as  otherwise  her  education  had  been  neglected.  During  the 
months  she  and  her  father  spent  in  town  she  acquired  a  superficial 
knowledge  of  'olo^es  and  music.  Her  father  thought  that,  as  a  rule, 
women  were  incapable  and  troublesome,  and  that  any  wide  educational 
course  only  increased  those  characteristics  and  took  them  out  of  their 
place,  concluding,  like  many  modem  writers,  that  it  is  not  in  the 
nature  of  woman  to  keep  her  stockings  mended  if  she  likes  to  look  at 
the  stars.  Lilian's  one  accomplishment,  so  to  speak,  was  a  voice  which 
Nancy  used  to  say  "would  coax  the  birds  off  the  bushes" — a  voice 
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exquisitely  sweet,  penetrating,  and  pathetic.  Her  face  was  of  tliat 
kind  that  seems  to  be  transparent  and  inner-lighted — ^pale,  dear,  and 
well  cut,  with  dark,  spiritual  eyes,  whose  long  lashes  gave  it  also  a 
look  of  light  and  shadow.  The  lips  were  delicate  and  soft ;  a  little 
look  of  pain  mingled  with  their  sweet  expression.  Her  hair  lay  back 
in  brown  waves  from  her  level  brows.  Her  figure  was  alight  and 
graceful. 

It  was  a  warm  July  afternoon  in  Lahinsy,  and  the  whole  village 
seemed  to  be  wrapped  in  as  profound  a  slumber  as  Rip  Van  "Winkle's. 
The  sun  poured  down  upon  the  sea  in  bright  intensity,  in  through  the 
blindless  lodges,  sending  the  inmates  into  holes  and  comers,  if  inside, 
and  on  the  heads  of  the  apple-women  sitting  with  their  backs  to  the 
battlement.  At  such  hours,  the  visitors  who  had  no  indoor  occupation 
generally  brought  out  their  work  or  books,  and  sat  under  the  cliffs, 
the  cool  rock  shadows  falling  around  them.  In  one  lonely  nook, 
secured  from  possible  interruption,  LiKan  was  to  be  found  with  a 
book  upon  her  knees,  Nancy  sitting  below  her  knitting  a  stocking. 
It  was  a  favourite  seat  of  hers ;  few  came  so  far,  or  went  up  so  high ; 
and  front  its  formation  it  had  echoes  and  resounded  to  the  thunder  of 
the  sea.  To-day  the  sea's  deep  bass  awoke  no  answer;  it  lay  hissing 
beneath  like  a  great  green  serpent  winding  its  sinuous  body  in  and 
out  among  the  rocks  and  slipping  out  again  with  a  sullen  murmur. 

** What  a  sight  of  boats  are  out,"  said  Nancy;  '*the  say  is  alive 
with  them." 

Lilian  lifted  her  eyes  from  her  book. 

**  All  the  fishermen  aren't  out,"  said  she;  "there  are  two  canoes 
side  by  side  beyond  at  Liscansy;  they  look  like  the  slippers  of  a  giant 
gone  out  to  take  a  dip." 

** No  doubt,"  replied  Nancy ;  **but  they  belong  to  the  Collinses, 
brothers  of  the  poor  child  who  met  her  death  yesterday,  the  light  of 
heaven  to  her," 

**What  happened  her?"  asked  Lilian;  "you  didn't  tell  mo  about 
her." 

"An  awful  death  she  got,"  said  Nancy,  "praises  and  gloiy  be  to 
God,  it  gave  me  a  start  whin  I  heard  the  neighbours  talkin*  of  it. 
Her  father  was  an  industrious  poor  man,  making  a  livin'  be  gathering 
sayweed  at  the  butt  of  the  diff .  Knockadown  was  the  most  place  it 
used  come  in.  An'  he  had  a  horse,  an'  a  windlass  an  the  top  of  it, 
an'  used  to  send  down  the  little  girl  in  a  basket  to  gether  it,  an'  send 
it  up,  basket  after  basket,  while  the  tide  was  out.  A  smart  little  col- 
leen she  was  they  say,  very  willin'  to  work  an'  a  great  help  to  the  ould 
man,  but  I  suppose  her  time  was  come.  She  went  down  yesterday,  as 
lively  as  you  pleize,  an'  the  day  bein'  fine  an'  calm,  they  were  in  great 
hopes  of  havin'  a  good  day's  work;  she  wasn't  long  gone  down  whin  the 
rope  shakes.    'Begor,'  says  the  poor  man  to  himself,  '  she  wasn't  long 
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givin*  me  tlie  signal  this  time;'  an'  lie  winds  away,  when,  the  Lord  save 
us,  what  does  he  see,  when  the  basket  come  to  the  top,  but  the  poor  child 
an'  she  hanging  down  out  of  it  be  the  little  petticoat ;  if  he  had  sinse 
an'  not  to  stop  at  all,  but  to  folly  on  till  he  drew  her  in  over  the  land, 
she'd  be  safe  and  sound.  But  the  fright  got  into  his  heart — he  gave 
wan  screech,  an'  stopped  the  horse.  It  shook  the  basket,  an,'  God  bless 
the  hearers,  an'  every  place  'tis  tould,  the  bit  of  flannel  gave  way,  an'  she 
fell  down— down — an'  was  made  twenty  pieces  of  on  the  rocks  below." 

"It  was  an  awful  death,"  said  Lilian,  her  eyes  filling  with  tears. 

"Ah!  see  was  it,"  replied  Nancy.  "I'm  tould  there  wasn't  a  dhry 
eye  among  the  neighbours  when  they  seen  the  ould  man  walking  after 
her  remains  when  they  gathered  imi  up ;  he  was  like  as  if  he  got  a 
little  simple  in  himself,  telling  how  it  happened  word  for  word,  and 
then  callin'  to  her  not  to  leave  her  ould  father." 

"I  often  think,  nurse,"  said  the  girl,  after  a  pause,  "that  suck 
deaths  are  not  so  dreadful  as  they  seem  to  us ;  her  guardian  angel 
may  have  taken  away  her  soul  softly,  and  it  was  only  the  breaking  of 
an  empty  vessel." 

"  God  send  it,  alanna.  And  sure  there  was  no  sin  on  her,  being  so 
young ;  but  the  most  of  us  look  on  things  in  a  nathural  way ;  an'  begor, 
what  touches  our  bodies  puts  the  fear  of  God  in  us,  more  than  what 
would  happen  our  poor  sowls." 

"We  ought  to  go  and  see  the  poor  man,"  said  Lilian.  "If 
we  can't  do  anything  else,  we  can  show  we  are  sorry  for  his 
trouble." 

"  So  we  can,  dear,"  said  Nancy ;  "  sure  a  kind  word  is  never  throwu 
away.  An'  glad  I  am  you're  ready  an'  willin'  to  give  it ;  for  the  Lord 
knows  'tisn't-a  family  failing." 

Nancy  was  not  one  of  those  rigid  moralists  who  abstain  from  telling 
unpleasant  truths  about  people  they  disapprove  of,  because  their  near 
relations  happen  to  be  present.  "  Arrah,  let  me  talk,"  she  would  say, 
"  an'  let  it  off  my  heart,  or  I'll  burst."  And  she  often,  when  provoked 
beyond  her  powers  of  self-restraint,  denounced  Mr.  Langdale's  mode 
of  action,  with  no  measured  eloquence,  to  his  daughter.  "lyeli 
only  his  manner,"  she  would  reply  to  Lilian's  attempted  defence 
of  her  father's  aggressive  ways.  "He  doesn't  mane  it,  indeed! 
Moiyah,  wisha,  begor,  he  does  mane  it ;  an'  what  matther  is  it  whether 
he  manes  it  or  no  when  he  does  it  ?  Pon  my  faith,  'twould  be  cowld 
comfort  to  tell  me  you  didn't  mane  to  hurt  me,  afther  cracking  me 
neck.  But  I  won't  be  committin'  sin  talkin'  of  him.  "What  could  you 
expect  of  a  man  that  doesn't  kneel  to  a  priest  Christmas  or 
Easther?" 

The  sun  began  slowly  to  decline,  the  clouds  softly  changing  from 
pale  pink  into  deepening  crimson  as  it  sank  behind  the  western  wave. 
Lilian  closed  the  book  she  had  again  been  reading,  and  leaning  forward 
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upon  her  elbow,  began  to  sing  the  Ave  Ifaria.  The  sweet  pathetic 
Toice  floated  out  upon  the  evening  air  in  delicate  waves  of  sound, 
waking  innumerable  echoes  and  refrains. 

"  'Pon  my  faith,  Miss  Lilian,"  said  Nancy,  heaving  a  deep  sigh 
when  she  had  done,  "you  have  as  lonesome  a  note  as  a  curlew. 
You'd  take  all  the  heart  of  me  if  I  was  sittin*  down  doin'  nothin' 
but  givin*  ear  to  you." 

'*  But  you're  very  fond  of  hearing  me  sing  the  hymns  to  the  Blessed 
Tirgin,  nurse,  for  all  that,"  said  the  girl. 

'*  Why,  then,  I  am  then,"  said  Nancy,  "because  they're  blessed, 
an'  they'd  make  wan  fancy  she  was  near  wan  in  a  way.  But  in  the 
way  of  a  tune,  dear  knows  I'd  like  wan  that  would  rise  me  heart  an' 
that  I'd  undherstand,  a  fine  hearty  jig  or  a  reel." 

"  Perhaps  'tis  time  for  us  to  go  home,"  said  Lilian,  as  she  saw  the 
shadows  deepening. 

"Maybe  it  is  then,"  was  the  answer;  "himself  might  be 
home,  an'  except  we  want  to  have  him  ballyraggin'  all  night, 
we'd  want  to  be  in  before  him.  I  wonder  will  he  have  to  go  agin 
to-morrow." 

"  He  said  he  thought  he  would  have  to  go  every  day  of  the  week," 
said  Lilian. 

"  That  his  business  may  never  end,"  said  Nancy.  "  I  wish  it  took 
him  out  from  us  every  day  of  the  month.  My  heart  leps  when  I  see 
him  lavin'  the  dure." 

While  Lilian  was  pouring  the  silver  ripples  of  her  voice  upon  the 
silence,  a  young  tourist  was  resting  on  the  cliff  above  her,  an  alpine 
staff  by  his  side,  and  a  small  knapsack  slung  across  his  shoulders. 
He  had  a  bright,  boyish  face,  with  soft,  brown  eyes,  and  very  sensitive 
emotional  lips,  covered  by  a  slight  mustache.  It  was  a  handsome 
young  face,  seemingly  about  twenty ;  and  there  was  an  air  of  abandon- 
ment to  pleasant  influences  in  his  attitude  as  he  lay  prone  upon  the 
ground,  his  chin  resting  on  his  hands.  He  was  looking  curiously  over 
land  and  sea  lying  beneath  him,  when  the  Ave  Ifaria  broke  upon  his 
ear.  "  The  voice  of  a  syren,"  said  he,  and  he  held  his  breath  until  it 
ceased.  "  I  wish  I  could  get  a  view  of  the  mermaid,"  he  said,  half 
aloud,  "  as  she  combs  her  yellow  locks.  I  wonder  what  shape  is  the 
hat  she  has  on,"  and  he  leaned  over  the  cliff.  "A  graceful-looking 
young  party,"  he  continued,  as  he  watched  Lilian  stepping  from  rock 
to  rock.  "  With  such  a  figure,  and  such  a  voice,  won't  it  be  hard  on 
me,  as  an  artist,  if  I  find  her  having  a  squint  or  pockmarked  ?" 

A  few  days  passed  by,  and  the  young  tourist's  curiosity  about 
the  syren's  face  remained  imsatisfied.  She  was  nowhere  to  be  seen. 
"  She  must  have  glided  back  into  her  native  element,"  he  would  say 
to  himself ;  "  in  such  a  small  place  as  this  to  disappear  so  suddenly." 
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What  a  mysterious  tiling,  wlien  one  comes  to  think  of  it,  is  that 
strange  faculty  we  have  of  indiyiduaL  attachment  ?  Thousands  of  faces 
pass  us  on  the  highway  of  life,  waking  no  greater  emotion  than  a 
pleasant,  or  it  may  be  an  unpleasant  recognition  of  their  personal 
identity.  Suddenly  we  see  a  face  coming  towards  us  out  of  that  sea 
of  faces,  and  it  strikes  us  with  &  sense  of  novelty.  It  seems  to  us 
written  all  over  with  divine  meanings,  and  revelations,  and  breathings 
of  immortality,  while  to  others  it  is  the  usual  oval  of  fair  white  flesh  with 
pretty  good  eyes  and,«perhaps,  a  large  mouth.  We  approach,  we  do  not 
pass,  we  pause,  we  turn,  and  two  currents  join  in  one  and  flow  together 
to  the  eternal  sea.  By  some  such  mysterious  attraction  Lilian  Lang- 
dale  and  Gerald  Mahon  T^ere  coming  towards  each  other  from  different 
parts  of  the  world,  though  they  knew  it  not. 


TWILIGHT. 

BY  ALIGE  ESMONDS. 


THE  swallows  pass  before  my  sight, 
And  plimge  so  low  in  circling  bands, 
That  children  stretch  out  eager  hands 
And  think  to  catch  them  in  their  flight. 

At  last,  at  last,  the  day  is  done — 
The  fiery  shafts  pale  in  the  West, 
And  man  and  earth  are  glad  to  rest. 

Half  sorrowful  from  toil  and  sun. 

I  hear  the  children  stiU  at  play 

Among  the  graves  up  in  the  yard — 
Ah !  yet  more  thoughtless  and  more  hard 

We  pass  by  sadder  things  each  day. 

Par  on  the  moor  some  wild  bird  screams — 
The  strange,  wild  voice  of  homeless  things — 
A  tired  crane  sails  on  listless  wings 

To  her  lone  rest  by  silent  streams. 

The  air  is  heavy  still  with  heat. 
Deep  stars  break  through  the  purple  sky, 
And  deep  shades  fold  the  hill-tops  high, 

like  parted  souls  in  dreams  that  meet. 
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On  that  low  branch  of  lilac  near 
One  robin  sings  bis  song  alone : 
Ah !  tell  me,  singer,  hast  thou  known 

The  last  fond  look  of  things  most  dear  ? 

And  outside  in  the  silent  street, 

So  soiled  with  sin,  and  wrong,  and  strife, 
Some  wearied  woman  weaves  her  life 

Into  pathetic  music  sweet. 

I  dream  a  hand  rests  on  my  head. 

Ah !  laid  in  dust  these  eight  long  years — 
Poor  hand  I  moistened  once  with  tears. 

Come  back  in  blessing  from  the  dead ! 

And  linger  yet,  you  loved  me  best — 
The  deep,  still  air  with  fragrance  thrills, 
The  blue  waves  clasp  the  flower-girt  hillg : — 

For  just  this  hour  I'd  break  your  rest. 

I  know  not  how,  or  whence,  or  why. 
My  heart  is  full  this  sunmier  light. 
And  Life  says  solemn  things  to-night, 

And  strange  dreams  pass  me  slowly  by. 

My  absent  friend !  thou  hast  done  well, 
Thy  strong  heart  has  subdued  its  strength, 
And  to  the  Cross  for  breadth  and  length, 

The  proud  will  chained  with  magic  spell. 

Thy  lips  are  sweet  from  constant  prayer, 

Thy  hands  are  browned  from  good  deeds  wrought^ 
Thy  sad,  dark  eyes  speak  tender  thought. 

And  all  thy  face  breathes  moxmtain  air, 

So  far  from  all  that  once  was  dear, 
In  foreign  home  and  foreign  grave, 
Tet  there  the  verdant  grass  will  wave, 

The  wild-flowers  grow  as  sweet  as  here. 

Oh,  stay !  your  heart  is  large  and  glad, 
More  true  and  kind  each  changing  year. 
The  summer  light  is  soft  and  clear, 

And  all  my  soul  to-night  is  sad. 
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ELLEN  DOWNINQ.— "MART"  OF  THE  NATION, 

NEXT  comes  "  Mary"  of  the  Natum,  Confining  oorselveB  to  poets 
either  Lrifih  or  Catholic  or  both — ^not  that  we  do  not  admire 
many  who  are  neither,  but  becanse  "  charity  begins  at  home,"  and 
because  this  limitation  of  the  series  makes  our  subjects  less  likely  to 
be  hackneyed — ^we  have  asked  our  readers,  at  intervals  of  many 
months  and  many  '^Monthlies,"  to  let  us  make  them  acquainted  or 
better  acquainted  with  such  poets,  dead  or  living,  as  Dalton  Williams, 
Adelaide  Procter,  Coventry  Patmore,  Aubrey  de  Vere,  Francis  Davis, 
Bobert  Joyce,  and  Thomas  L-win.  The  next  for  whom  we  venture  to 
daim  their  sympathy  is  the  late  Miss  Ellen  Downing  of  Cork,  who, 
while  still  very  yoimg,  won,  under  the  simple  pseudonym  of  **Mary," 
considerable  fame  among  the  students  of  that  Young  Lreland  literatiire, 
of  which  the  Nation  newspaper,  as  conducted  by  Duffy  and  Davis,  was 
the  centre.  *'  Speranza,"  partly  from  her  social  position  as  the  wife 
of  Sir  William  Wilde,  is  much  more  widely  known,  and  her  poems 
have  been  collected  into  a  volume.*  So  have  those  of  **Eva,"  an- 
other of  the  Nation  poetesses — ^Miss  Kelly,  now  Mrs.  Kevin  Izod 
O'Dogherty.  But  we  question  if  Munster  has  not  better  reason  to  be 
proud  of  her  representative  amongst  this  trio,  than  Connaught  and 
Leinster  of  theirs. 

Those  who  best  knew  and  loved  Miss  Downing  have  been  so  good 
as  to  entrust  us  with  some  personal  details  about  her. 

Ellen  Mary  Downing  was  bom  at  Cork,  on  the  19th  of  March,  f 
1828.  Her  father  was,  at  the  time  of  her  birth,  the  resident  medical 
officer  of  the  Cork  Fever  Hospital.  Both  her  parents  were  well 
educated  and  with  keen  sympathies  for  everything  that  regarded  their 
country  and  their  religion.  Her  mother,  in  particular,  was  a  woman 
of  literary  taste,  "  weU  read  for  that  time" — ^which  was,  we  fear,  in 
reality,  a  more  reading  age  than  this  time,  as  far  especially  as  ladies 
are  concerned,  all  the  circiilating  libraries  and  magazines  notwith- 
standing. 

A  fragile  infant,  she  was  only  brought  safe  through  the  first  perils 
of  life  by  the  tender  care  and  sldU  of  her  parents ;  and  she  grew  up  a 

*That  her  gift  of  song  has  descended  in  the  male  line,  our  own  pages  hare  fre- 
quently testified. 

t  Though  thus  bom  on  the  Feast  of  St.  Joseph,  the  little  patriot  strenuouslj  re- 
■isted  a  claim  drawn  from  this  circumstance,  preferring  as  her  special  patron  at  Con- 
firmation the  patron  saint  of  Ireland.  Hence  the  third  of  the  initials  "  E.  M.  P.  D," 
which  were  appended  to  three  or  four  of  her  first  poems  in  the  Kaiion.  Another  im- 
portant epoch  in  her  life  may  be  recorded  here :  she  made  her  First  Communion  on 
Low  Sunday,  1839,  in  St.  Patrick's  Church,  Cork. 
VOL.  VI.  33 
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peculiarly  shy  and  delicate  child,  shrinking  Bomewhat  from  com- 
panions of  her  own  age,  amongst  whom,  however,  she  was  always  a 
favourite,  and  preferring  the  society  of  her  elders. 

We  have  heard  that  Adelaide  Procter,  when  quite  a  little  child, 
used  to  follow  her  mother  about  the  house  with  her  favourite  bits  of 
Mrs.  Browning  and  ''  oh !  mamma,  just  listen  to  this."  In  the  same 
way,  and  about  the  same  time,  our  young  Cork  poetess  betrayed  her 
instinct  at  an  equally  early  age,  and  had  contrived  to  learn  by  heart 
long  passages  of  Moore  and  Byron  before  she  was  able  to  read  them. 
Another  of  her  favourite  books,  while  still  a  very  young  child,  was  a 
small  Mythology  carefully  arranged  for  the  young,  with  extracts  from 
the  translations  of  Homer  and  Yirgil.  These  and  other  pet  volumes 
she  looked  upon  as  personal  friends,  as  may  be  seen  from  her  verses 
written  on  lending  her  copy  of  *'  Elia"  to  a  friend.  It  speaks  well  for 
the  early  maturiiy  of  her  taste  that  she  was  able  so  young  to  appreciate 
deeply  the  quaint  and  delicate  grace  of  poor  Oharles  Lamb.  As  this 
is  one  of  the  least  known  of  her  pieces,  let  it  be  our  first  specimen.  It 
was  contributed  to  the  Nation  of  the  22nd  of  November,  1845,  when 
she  was  a  ''  maiden  of  seventeen  summers." 

**  Good-bje,  dear  Elia!  for  a  while 
I  miut  resign  thy  quiet  smile, 
Content  to  purchase  bj  such  p&in 
The  happy  welcome  bsusk  again. 

"  Good-bye  I    If  coldly  met  where  now 
Thy  treasured  page  is  doomed  to  go, 
Come  back  again,  nor  deign  to  wait 
The  chances  of  thy  future  fate. 

"  But  shouldst  thou  meet  reception  kind. 
As  honoured  guests  are  wont  to  find, 
Bemain,  bright  leayes,  until  you  see 
Not  one  on  earth  can  loTe  like  me. 

"  Bemain,  if  others  hail  a  line 
Which  echoes  not  some  dream  of  mine. 
Bemain,  if  others  bless  a  thought 
That  I  hare  lored  and  worshipped  not. 

«  Bemain,  if  fonder  eyes  should  greet 
Thy  humour  rich,  thy  fancy  sweet — 
I  yield  thee  with  an  envying  sigh 
To  him  who  lores  thee  more  than  I. 

"  But  if  in  all  who  scan  thy  page 
In  smiling  youth  or  rererend  age. 
More  faithful  heart  thou  canst  not  see, 
Belored  book !  come  back  to  me. 
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"Wrong thoughts  that  in  thj  pages  lire 
My  grateful  pity  can  f orgire ; 
Wrong  morals  that  may  hither  stray 
I  do  but  weep  and  wish  away. 

"  And  all  the  error,  all  the  wrong, 
That  to  thy  leaves  of  light  belong, 
Shall  not  my  clinging  heart  restrain 
From  wishing  Elia  back  again." 

Her  nervous  temperament  was  so  delicate  that,  wlien  seven  years 
old,  and  frequently  in  maturer  years,  she  fainted  away  at  the  mention 
of  a  surgical  operation.  She  told  her  sister,  whose  recollections  I  am 
following,  that  to  hear  of  the  violent  pain  of  any  one  almost  always 
<^used  her  to  feel  a  precisely  similar  pain.  The  excuse  she  gave  for 
her  aversion  to  arithmetic  was  the  torture  caused  to  her  keenly  sensi- 
tive nerves  by  the  grating  of  the  pencils  on  the  slates. 

Silent  and  shy  as  she  generally  was,  she  could,  when  greatly 
interested  in  any  subject,  express  herself  with  a  deamess  and  fluency 
that  surprised  and  amused  those  round  about.  Her  special  delight, 
however,  was  to  lose  herself ^over  some  book,  not  mere  childish  stories, 
but  even  serious  ^reading,  like  the  '*  Elevation  of  the  Soul,"  and  the 
"  life  of  St.  Theresa."  Later  on,  she  read  with  zest  *'  Bacon's 
Essays,"  **  Percy's  Eeliques,"  Irish  History  and  Legends,  and 
such  portions  of  Moore,  Byron,  and  Shelly  as  she  was  allowed  to 
study. 

This  thoughtful,  affectionate  child  began  very  early  to  write  as 
well  as  to  read  poetry— or  rather  to  make  poetry  of  her  own,  for  at 
first  she  did  not  write  her  verses,  but  kept  them  in  her  little  head, 
and  only  as  a  great  and  rare  favour  permitted  her  sister,  to  whom  she 
would  repeat  them  in  confidence,  to  set  down  her  beloved  rhymes  in 
black  and  white ;  or  she  would  graciously  condescend  to  print  a  copy 
of  one  of  her  little  lyrics — ^for,  her  handwriting  being  then  and  always 
deplorable,  she  preferred  to  imitate  printed  characters. 

When  Ellen  Downing  was  about  half  way  through  her  teens,  she 
«ame  xmder  the  spell  of  the  Nation  newspaper,  whose  springtime  of 
song  seemed  all  the  richer  and  fresher  from  contrast  to  the  bleakness 
and  duhxess  of  the  winter  which  it  succeeded.  The  ballads  and  songs 
of  Davis,  MacCarthy,  and  the  rest,  she  pored  over  with  rapture  j  and 
after  a  while,  the  temptation  came — **  Perhaps,  if  I  did  my  very  best, 
they  would  print  something  of  mine."  Dickens  describes  himself 
dropping  his  first  magazine-contribution  by  stealth  and  with 
trembling  fear  into  the  letter-box.  With  more  nervous  dread,  our 
poet-maiden  bore  hers  to  the  Cork  post-office,  sharing  her  secret  with 
no  one  whatsoever.  Great  was  her  delight  when,  among  the  '  *  Answers 
to  Correspondents,"  on  the  10th  of  May,  1845,  she  found  more  than  a 
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mere  word  of  enoouragement  addressed  to  her.  "Another  fair 
correspondent  sends  us  some  sweet,  thoughtful  verses,  which  we  can- 
not refuse  to  publish,  if  only  in  honour  of  her  sex  and  her  youngs 
yehement  patriotism."  Then  follows  a  sturdy  lyric,  not  at  all  childish 
or  girlish,  beginning — 

"  Forget  old  wrongs !    Why,  yes, 

When  they  shall  oease  to  wound  us." 

How  many  times  did  the  bright  young  eyes  g^at  over  this  first 
printed  poem  before  she  ran  to  teU  her  father  ?  We  do  not  ask  this 
question  at  random,  for  one  of  the  family  circle  has  given  us  her 
recollection  of  returning  from  Mass  on  that  mid-May  Simday,  and 
seeing  her  father  on  the  steps  with  the  Nation  in  his  hand,  and 
how  he  read  the  poem  for  her  before  entering  the  house,  and  how 
proudly  he  told  her  that  it  was  Ellie's !  That  was  a  happy  Sunday 
for  poor  Ellie.  The  signature  attached  to  this  first  poem  was  ' '  Kate ; '  * 
and  this  is,  perhaps,  the  reason  why  this  *'  yoimg  recruit  to  our  fair 
band  of  poetesses'*  receives  on  the  5th  of  July,  1845,  a  fresh  welcome^ 
as  "  E.  M.  P.  D.,"  whose  *'  Verses  for  my  own  Nannie,"  end  thus : — 

**  Vain  and  false  the  early  story — 

Fairies  crowd  not  round  our  way. 
But  shall  we  miss  their  gifts  and  glory. 

While  the  angels  with  us  stay  ? 
life  has  wonders  great  and  wide ; 

Much  on  earth  to  man  is  given, 
All  that  we  can  seek  beside 

We  shall  find  in  hearen/* 

Very  good  "rhyme  and  reason"  from  a  girl  who  was,  as  we  have 
said,  not  much  more  than  half  way  through  her  teens.  But  it  is  a 
pity  that  she  did  not  experience  greater  difficulty  in  getting  into  print, 
and  that  she  appeeired  so  frequently  in  Poet's  Comer  as  she  did  after 
this  date.  Her  earliest  pieces  seem  almost  as  mature  and  as  finished 
as  her  latest.  Let  us  quote,  in  full,  the  first  of  the  poems  to  which 
she  affixed  the  signature  which  was  her  final  choice ;  and,  indeed,  it 
was  in  itself  characteristic  of  her  nature  that,  looking  about  for  a 
fanciful  pen-name,  she  selected  one  even  sweeter  and  simpler  than  her 
own  sweet  and  simple  Christian  name,  although,  in  her  fireside 
oirde,  a  younger  sister  was  already  in  possession  of  it : — 

"  My  own  dear  natire  rirer,  how  fondly  dost  thou  flow, 
By  many  a  fair  and  sunny  scene  where  I  can  neyer  go, 
Thy  wares  are  free  to  wander,  and  quickly  on  they  wind. 
Till  thou  hast  left  the  crowded.streets  and  city  far  behind; 
Beyond  /may  not  follow ;  thy  haunts  are  not  for  me ; 
Yet  I  lore  to  think  on  the  pleasant  track  of  my  own  sweet  rirer  Lee 
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*'  Tbe  Bpring-tide  now  is  breathing— when  thy  waters  glance  along, 
Full  many  a  bird  salutes  thee  with  Inright  and  cheering  song ; 
Full  many  a  sunbeam  f alleth  upon  thy  bosom  fair, 
And  erery  nook  thou  seekest  hath  welcome  smiling  there. 
Glide  on,  thou  blessed  riyer  I  nor  pause  to  think  of  me, 
Who  only  in  my  longing  heart  can  tread  that  track  with  thee! 

'*  Yet,  when  thy  waters  wander,  where,  haughty  in  decay. 
Some  grand  old  Irish  castle  looks  frowning  on  thy  way ; 
Oh .'  speak  aloud,  bold  river  I  how  I  have  wept  with  pride 
To  read  of  those  past  ages,  ere  all  our  glory  died. 
And  wish  for  one  short  moment  I  had  been  there  to  see 
Such  relic  of  the  by-gone  day  upon  thy  bonks,  fair  Lee ! 

"And  if,  in  roTing  onward,  thy  gladsome  waters  bound 
Where  cottage  homes  are  smiling,  and  children's  Toices  sound ; 
Oh !  think  how  sweet  and  tranquil»  beneath  the  loving  sky, 
Bejoidng  in  some  country  home,  my  life  had  glided  by, 
And  grieve  one  little  minute  that  I  can  never  be 
A  happy,  happy  cottager  upon  thy  banks,  fair  Lee ! 

"  Now,  fare  thee  well,  glad  river!  peace  smile  upon  ihy  way. 
And  still  may  sunbeams  brighten,  where  thy  wild  rimples  play ! 
Oft  in  that  weary  city  these  blue  waves  leave  behind 
111  think  upon  the  pleasant  paths  where  thy  smooth  waters  wind ; 
Oh !  but  for  one  long  summer  day,  to  wander  on  with  thee. 
And  rove  where'er  thou  rovest,  my  own  sweet  river  Lee !" 

From  the  notes  with  which  zealous  hands  have  furnished  me  the 
following  description  must  be  transcribed  textually,  if  at  all.  "At 
this  time  [setat.  18]  she  was  in  my  eyes,  and  I  think  others  would 
agree  with  me,  singularly  pretty  and  attractive.  A  brunette  in  com- 
plexion, with  a  brilliant  though  varying  colour,  her  beautiful  dark 
eyes  reflected  every  thought — ^tender  or  sparkling,  thoughtful  or 
cbeamy,  according  to  her  mood.  Her  manner  was  perfectly  unaffected, 
with  a  mingling  of  shyness  and  frankness;  and  she  had  a  most  affec- 
tionate disposition,  with  a  vivid  enthusiasm  for  everything  good  and 
noble." 

The  "affectionate  disposition"  claimed  for  her  here  is  apparent  in 
every  fragment  of  her  letters  which  has  been  placed  in  our  hands  and 
also  in  much  of  the  poetry  which  she  published.  In  Mr.  Hayes's  copious 
and  excellent  collection  of  the  "Ballads  of  Ireland"  we  have  been 
struck  with  the  comparatively  large  number  of  poems  by  "Mary," 
which  are  placed  in  the  division  called  "ballads  of  the  affections." 
The  simplicity  and  purity  of  these  are  such  as  we  might  expect  from 
«o  pure  and  gentle  a  heart;  but  we  might  hardly  look  for  such  accuracy 
of  diction,  and  such  truthfulness  of  taste  in  one  so  yoimg,  contributing 
to  a  weekly  political  newspaper  and  surrounded  by  influences  not  the 
most  severely  classic.    Just  before  the  piece  we  have  last  quoted,  the 
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Nation  (wliich  its  fair  young  contributor  used  at  this  period  to  cany 
about  in  ber  pocket  for  constant  reference,  ''as  we  were  all/'  adds  mj 
informant,  "more  or  less  Natum-msA*^*) — tbe  Nation  of  February  21, 
1846,  introduced  ber  little  poem  "My  Owen"  by  a  long  note  which  ends 
thus:  "If  there  be  anything  in  Irish  song  more  passionate,  spon- 
taneous, or  essentially  native,  we  do  not  know  of  it.  It  has  the  gush- 
ing, boxmding  character  which  makes  its  own  music,  and  could  not 
possibly  be  read  tamely;"  and  we  think  it  is  this  piece  which  a  later 
writer  in  the  Nation,  in  reviewing  the  poems  of  Francis  Davis  the 
Belfast  man,  alone  prefers  to  his  "Nannie,"  which  we  quoted  in  this 
magazine.    (  Vol.  v,  p.  672.) 

**  Proud  of  you,  fond  of  you,  diugiog  so  near  to  you, 
light  is  my  heart  now  I  know  I  am  dear  to  you ! 
Glad  is  my  Toice  now,  so  free  it  may  sing  for  joa 
All  the  wild  lore  which  is  homing  within  for  you ! 
Tell  me  onoe  more,  tall  it  a««r  and  oyer. 
The  tale  of  that  ere  which  first  saw  you  my  lorer. 

Now  I  need  nerer  blush 

At  my  heart's  hottest  gush 
The  wife  of  my  Owen  her  heart  may  disoorer ! 

"  Proud  of  you,  fond  of  you,  having  all  right  in  you. 
Quitting  all  else  through  my  lore  and  delight  in  you ! 
Glad  is  my  heart  since  'tis  beating  so  nigh  to  you ! 
Light  is  my  step  for  it  always  may  fly  to  you! 
Olasped  in  your  arms  where  no  sorrow  can  reach  to  me, 
Beading  your  eyes  till  new  lore  they  shall  teach  to  me. 

Though  wild  and  weak  till  now. 

By  that  blest  marriage  vow. 
More  than  the  wisest  know  yowr  heart  shall  preach  to  me." 

One  merit  which  **  My  Owen"  possesses  is  shared  by  very  few  of 
the  poems  of  the  Nation :  it  consists  of  but  two  stanzas.  Our  Irish 
Muse  is  prone  to  difi^eness.  Our  letters  to  the  newspapers  are  not 
models  of  condensation.  We  are  too  easily  satisfied  with  the  first 
dress  that  our  ideas  clothe  themselves  in.  We  do  not  practi«<e 
sufficiently  the  fine  art  of  blotting.  We  do  not  strive  earnestly  enough 
to*  condense,  to  intensify,  to  clarify,  to  simplify,  to  seek,  among 
various  manners  of  expressing  a  thought,  the  manner  which  is  best  or 
nearly  the  best.  Let  tiie  yoimg  writer,  or  old  writer,  who  dabbles  in 
literary  matters,  and  who  imagines  he  possesses  (like  an  incipient 
mustache)  the  *'  makings  of  a  good  siyle" — ^let  all  who  wish  to  see 
what  pains  precede  excellence  read  in  Mr.  Trevelyan's  Life  of  his 

*  The  feelings  of  many  in  Ireland  just  before  the  '48  time  are  described  with  con- 
siderable power,  and  with  a  praiseworthy  attempt  at  fairness,  in  Miss  Keary's  norel^ 
'*  Castle  Daly,"  of  which  some  of  the  characters  were  supposed  to  be  writers  m  the 
Jfation  newspaper. 
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brilliant  tmcle  tKose  pages  whicli  describe  Macaulay's  method  of 
composition.  This  study  may  incite  them  to  wage  a  relentless  war 
against  the  tawdry  and  the  commonplace— which  does  not  at  all  mecui 
that  they  are  to  be  stilted  or  affected. 

But  this  does  not  particularly  regard  "Mary"  of  the  JVdtion,  to 
whom  we  must  return  another  time. 


PIGEONHOLE  PARAGEAPHS. 

All  who  loye  the  Irish  nation  and  the  Catholic  faith  may  be 
excused  for  feeling  some  gratification  at  every  new  proof  of  the 
untrustworthiness,  inaccuracy,  and  partisan  spirit  of  that  self-siyled 
historian  who  has  exhibited  in  his  writings  the  most  virulent  hatred 
for  the  Catholic  religion  and  the  Irish  race.  A  writer  in  the  Academy, 
March  9,  1878,  who  shows  himself  in  many  ways  well  disposed 
towards  Mr.  Froude,  and  who  blames  Mr.  Freeman  for  pursuing  too 
relentlessly  his  recent  exposure  in  the  Contemporary  of  Mr.  Froude's 
Nineteenth  Century  caricature  of  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury — ^this 
evidently  impartial  writer,  who  gives  Mr.  Froude  credit  for  personal 
honesty,  furnishes  us,  nevertheless,  with  the  following  estimate  of  the 
qualifications  which  the  author  of  the  English  in  Ireland  possesses  for 
the  office  of  a  truthful  historian : — 

*•  It  cemnot  be  too  widely  known,  that  in  his  main  charge  against 
Mr.  Froude,  of  habitual  inaccuracy y  Mr.  Freeman  is  entirely  borne  out 
by  all  competent  investigators  who  have  tested  his  work  by  the 
original  authorities.  He  is  entirely  untrustworthy  in  his  statement  of 
facts  as  well  as  in  the  inferences  which  he  draws. " 

Father  Edmxmd  Hogan,  S.  J.,  has  given  in  his  Introduction  to  the 
curious  contemporary  "History  of  the  Warr  in  Ireland  in  1641," 
a  very  remarkable  collection  of  critical  testimonies  to  the  same 
purport :  such  as  the  Saturday  Review* s  statement  that  **Mr.  Froude's 
commas  cannot  be  trusted,  his  inaccuracy  of  quotation  is  incurable ; 
occasional  beauties  of  style  cannot  be  allowed  to  redeem  carelessness 
of  truth,  contempt  for  the  first  principles  of  morals,  and  ecclesiastical 
malignity  of  the  most  frantic  kind."  Since  this  was  written,  Mr. 
Froude's  reputation  has  suffered  still  more  from  such  thoroughly 
competent  and  unprejudiced  authorities  as  Mr.  Lecky  and  Mr. 
Freeman.    For  instance  the  latter,  who  is  unfortunately  free  from  any 
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prepossession  in  favour  of  that  Church  of  which  Thomas  d  Becket  is 
a  canonised  saint,  has  lately  given  the  weight  of  his  great  character 
as  an  English  historian,  to  this  excuse  for  Mr.  Froude's  invincible 
ignorance  of  the  history  which  he  pretends  to  write : — 

"The  picture  which  Mr.  Froude  draws  of  Thomas's  conduct  in 
that  office  is  one  against  which  it  is  needful  to  protest  in  the  name  of 
simple  truth.  Anything  more  monstrous  never  appeared  from  the  pen 
of  one  who  professed  to  be  narrating  facts.  In  anyone  else  one  would 
be  tempted  to  speak  of  foul  misrepresentation  and  shamelessly  garbled 
quotation.  Mr.  Froude  is  entitled  to  the  excuse  which  I  have  made 
for  him  already.  This  description  of  the  Chancellorship  is  doubtless 
only  the  highest  instance  of  that  inherent  defect  which  hinders  Mr. 
Froude  from  ever  accurately  repeating  the  statements  of  the  book 
which  lies  before  him.  It  is  the  crowning  case  of  an  ignorance  truly 
invincible  of  the  man  and  the  times  of  which  he  has  imdertaken  to 
write." 

The  newspapers  of  Ireland  and  America  inform  us  that  the  New- 
degate  Prize  for  Poetry  has  lately  been  awarded  to  Mr.  Oscar  Wilde, 
of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  the  youngest  son  of  the  late  Sir  William 
Wilde  and  of  the  well-known  "  Speranza"  of  the  Nation,  When  this 
prize  was  founded  by  Sir  Eoger  Newdegate,  seventy  years  ago,  it  fell 
on  the  first  occasion  to  Eeginald  Heber  for  his  poem  of  "  Palestine." 
Milman,  Dean  of  St.  Paul's,  secured  it  next.  Among  the  names  of 
the  successful  competitors  are  those  of  Roundell  Palmer  (now  Lord 
Selbome),  Dean  Stanley,  John  Euskin,  Matthew  Arnold,  and,  I  think. 
Father  Faber,  with  a  poem  on  the  Knights  of  Malta.  The  latest 
addition  to  this  catalogue  will  be  referred  to  amongst  the  *'  New  Books" 
of  our  next  Number. 

Mrs.  Oliphant  says  in  one  of  her  innumerable  stories,  that  '^  some 
people  are  very  good-natured,  ready  to  exert  themselves  in  any  way 
that  is  not  legitimate  or  necessary."  It  was  remarked  of  Coleridge, 
that  as  soon  as  anything  presented  itself  to  him  as  a  duty  to  be  done, 
he  felt  himself  incapable  of  doing  it.  Both  of  these  remarks  seem  to 
point  to  the  preference  which  many  people  feel  for  works  of  superero- 
gation over  plain  and  strict  duties.  Monseigneur  Eey,  Bishop  of 
Annecy,  in  de  Maistre's  time,  inculcated  another  view,  making  devo- 
tion consist  in  seeking  ''  le  plaisir  dans  le  devoir."  Is  this  the  mean- 
ing of  a  saying  which  comes  to  us  at  second-hand  from  Th^  Tomahawk? 
'*  Eeligion  is  a  great  temptation  if  we  had  only  time  to  give  to  it" 
Eeligion  itseU  has  great  attractions  which  would  almost  tempt  us  to 
devote  ourselves  to  it,  so  that,  if  we  could  forget  that  it  comes  to  us 
in  the  shape  of  duty,  we  should  almost  be  drawn  to  it  as  pleasure. 
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Wiietlier  this  oomment  gives  the  meaning  of  Tomaliawk  or  not,  it 
is  true ;  and  it  is  true,  likewise,  that  many  bad  temptations  have  veiy 
Jittle  attractiveness  in  themselves,  and  many  evil  courses  carry  their 
own  punishment  along  with  them.  For  instance,  it  must  be  veiy 
unpleasant  to  be  a  scamp. 

The  last  American  newspapers  mention  that  a  member  of  the 
^*  reportorial  corps"  of  the  New  York  World  irecently  ''interviewed" 
liongfellow,  and  amongst  other  matters,  delicately  questioned  the 
author  of  Evangeline  as  to  his  leaning  towards  the  Catholic  faith.  The 
poet  said  he  had  always  felt  a  deep  interest  in  the  Catholic  Church, 
and  some  of  his  dearest  friends  were  members  of  its  commimion.  He 
added,  that  the  unquestionable  advance  of  Catholicity  in  America  was 
a  sort  of  protest  against  the  puritan  harshness  which  had  prevailed  in 
tlie  States.  In  spite  of  the  purity  and  Catholic  tone  of  much  that 
liOngf ellow  has  written,  we  fear  he  will  never  imitate  the  example  of 
his  niece  Adela,  in  becoming  a  convert  to  that  Church  towards  which 
tlie  Arthur  Kavanagh  of  his  first  exquisite  Tale  felt  so  very  unlike  a 
pervert.  We  have  no  doubt  that  it  was  to  Longfellow  Father  Burke 
referred  in  the  following  passage  of  one  of  his  American  Sermons  on 
the  Month  of  May.  **I  remember  once  speaking  with  a  very 
distinguished  poet,  one  of  world-wide  reputation  and  honour,  whose 
name  is  a  household  word  wherever  the  English  language  is  spoken ; 
and  he  said  to  me,  '  Father,  I  am  not  a  Catholic,  yet  I  have  no  keener 
enjoyment  than  to  witness  Catholic  ceremonial,  to  study  Catholic 
devotion,  to  investigate  Catholic  doctrines,  nor  do  I  find,  in  all  that 
nature  or  the  resources  of  the  intellect  open  before  me,  greater  food  for 
poetic  and  enthusiastic  thoTight,  than  that  which  is  sugpjested  to  me 
Idj  the  Catholic  Church.* "  This  may  remind  us  of  that  saying  of  the 
great  sculptor,  Canova,  who,  however,  .saw  the  beauty  of  the  Church 
from  within :  "  There  is  no  true  sublimity  without  the  Catholic  faith, 
and  no  true  beauty  without  the  Madonna." 

Sir  William  Napier,  the  historian  of  the  Peninsular  Weir — an 
Irishman,  too,  bom  at  Celbridge— was  one  day  taking  a  long  coimtry 
vralk  near  Freshford,  when  he  met  a  little  girl  about  five  years  old 
sobbing  over  a  broken  bowl ;  she  had  dropped  and  broken  it  in  bring- 
ing it  back  from  the  field  to  which  she  had  taken  her  father's  dinner 
in  it,  and  she  said  she  would  be  beaten  on  her  return  home  for  having 
broken  it ;  when,  with  a  sudden  gleam  of  hope,  she  innocently  looked 
Tip  into  Ms  face  and  said,  "But  yee  can  mend  it,  can't  ee?"  Sir 
William  explained  that  he  could  not  mend  the  bowl,  but  the  trouble 
lie  could,  by  the  gift  of  a  sixpence  to  buy  another.  However,  on 
opening  his  purse,  he  found  it  was  empty  of  silver,  and  he  had  to  make 
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amends  by  promising  to  meet  his  little  friend  in  the  same  spot  at  the 
same  hour  next  day,  and  to  bring  the  sixpence  with  him,  bidding  her 
meanwhile  tell  her  mother  she  had  seen  a  gentleman  who  would  brings 
her  the  money  for  the  bowl  next  day.  The  ohild,  entirely  trusting^ 
him,  went  on  her  way  comforted. 

On  his  return  home  he  found  an  invitation  awaiting  him  to  dine  in 
Bath  the  following  evening,  to  meet  some  one  he  specially  wished  to 
see.  He  hesitated  for  some  little  time,  trying  to  calculate  the  possibi- 
lity of  giving  the  meeting  to  his  little  friend  of  the  broken  bowl,  and 
of  still  being  in  time  for  the  dinner-party  in  Bath ;  but  finding  this 
could  not  be,  be  wrote  to  decline  accepting  the  invitation  on  the  plea 
of  a  pre-engagement,  saying  to  his  f s^^iily :  ''  I  cannot  disappoint  her, 
she  trusted  me  so  implicitly." 

«    ♦ 

The  foregoing  incident  from  the  life  of  Sir  "William  Napier  may 
pair  with  a  *'  parallel  passage"  which  I  have  saved  from  Yoriek,  of 
Feb.  17,  1877 — a  half-comic  periodical  which  had  too  much  of  the 
tone  of  Qt)ldsmith's  Bee,  to  please  the  Punch  and  Judy  London  public. 
"We  may  safely  attribute  this  excellent  "  Twelve  Pence  Worth"  to  the 
author  of  "  On  Babies  and  Ladders" — ^Mr.  Eichard  Dowling.  There 
are  some  of  his  quaint,  tender  touches  about  it. 

«    « 

I  never  fully  appreciated  the  value  of  twelvepence  sterling  until 
about  three  years  ago.  Happening  at  that  time  to  be  walking  dowu 
a  very  mean  street  on  a  July  evening,  I  came  upon  a  little  group  of 
people.  They  were  standing  in  a  circle  on  the  footway  and  looking  on 
the  ground.  From  the  centre  of  the  group  came  the  sound  of  a  chUd'a 
voice  wailing  very  softly,  not  with  the  loud  and  obtrusive  grief  of  one 
desiring  sympathy  or  help,  but  in  a  low  voice  that  rose  from  dose  con- 
templation of  sorrow.  The  voice  seemed  out  of  place  in  a  street,  and 
would  have  better  befitted  a  solitude — a  darkened  room,  or  barren 
height. 

I  drew  near,  and  looking  over  the  shoulders  of  those  around,  saw, 
seated  on  the  ground,  a  little  girl  in  a  white  frock.  Beside  her  lay 
the  fragments  of  a  jug,  and  over  the  flags  and  tmder  the  feet  of  the 
people  streamed  the  milk  which  had  been  in  the  jug.  Some  one  had 
knocked  against  the  little  girl,  and  her  '^ message"  had  slipped 
through  her  fingers.  The  doer  of  the  evil  had  been  in  great  haste  and 
was  out  of  sight. 

'^She  broke  the  jug  and  she'll  be  beat  when  she. gets  home." 
This  chorus  to  the  tragedy  was  uttered  by  a  woman  with  the  authority 
of  experience  in  the  tone. 

Just  then  a  policeman  came  up  and  stood  watching  the  scene  with 
his  arms  akimbo.    After  a  little  while  he  said,  in  a  voice  of  rugged 
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compassion,  the  man  showing  in  the  tone,  the  officer  preserved  in  the 
words : — "  Crying  will  do  no  good ;  you'd  better  get  up  and  go  home." 

The  child  raised  her  eyes,  and,  seeing  him,  ceased  to  wail.  She- 
stood  up  silently,  and  gathering  the  fragments,  lifted  her  white  dres& 
and  hid  them  in  it.  Then  she  walked  slowly  and  dejectedly  through 
a  lane  made  for  her  by  those  standing  by.  The  people  followed  her 
slight  figure  with  their  eyes  as  she  walked  down  the  street.  The 
policeman,  from  force  of  habit,  went  after  her,  as  though  she  had 
been  at  heart  a  pugilist,  balked  by  his  arrival. 

But  the  little  one  had  not  proceeded  more  than  half  way  down  the 
street  when  the  consciousness  of  her  misfortune  overtook  her  with 
redoubled  force,  and  going  to  a  door-step,  she  sat  down ;  the  hand 
holding  the  dress  relaxed,  all  the  blue  fragments  fell  jingling  to  the 
groimd,  and  leaning  her  head  on  her  hands,  she  sobbed.  The  police- 
man stood  and  looked  at  her  with  his  arms  still  akimbo. 

As  I  was  in  no  hurry,  I  went  to  where  he  was  standing. 

"  How  much  would  it  cost  to  mend  that  jug  ?"  I  asked  him. 

'*  Look  at  it,"  he  returned,  without  removing  his  eyes  from  her* 
**  It's  in  a  thousand  bits.    Nothing  could  mend  it." 

"  Would  a  shilling  buy  a  new  jug  and  milk?" 

**  It  would."    He  did  not  remove  his  eyes. 

"  Here :  give  her  this." 

He  now  looked  deliberately  at  me,  held  out  his  hand,  and  said,. 
"Thank  you,  sir,"  as  though  I  had  obtained  promotion  for  him. 
Without  another  word,  he  crossed  the  footway,  touched  the  child,  and 
bending  low  over  her,  somewhat  as  you  see  mothers  bend  over  their 
children  when  they  are  ashamed  of  caressing  them  any  more  in  the 
presence  of  friends,  said.  "  The  gentleman  sent  you  this.  G«t  up  and 
buy  a  new  jug  and  milk,  and  go  home ;  and  don't  forget  your  prayers, 
ever.    D'ye  hear?" 

I  often  pass  that  policeman,  and  if  he  be  alone  he  always  touches, 
his  hat  to  me,  so  that  I  have  come  into  great  respect  with  the  people 
in  the  neighbourhood.  When  I  am  arrested  for  some  crime  and 
committed  to  his  custody,  I  know  he  will  take  off  the  handcuffs  and 
let  me  open  the  door.  What  better  could  any  man  do  with  a  shilling 
than  make  such  a  provision  against  the  future  ?  I  feel  that  my 
shilling  purchased  for  me  a  liberty-policy  of  assurance.  I  wonder 
which  had  the  child,  the  policeman,  or  I,  the  greatest  benefit  of  that 
shilling?  Somehow,  in  this  matter,  I  feel  the  balance  in  my  favour. 
It  is  true  I  have  not  yet  entered  upon  my  career  of  crime ;  but  it's  a 
long  lane  that  has  no  turning,  as  the  proverB  says. 


Some  sort  of  engagement  was  given,  that  in  these  paragraphs  a. 
clue  would  be  furnished  to  such  poetical  enigmas  as  may,  from  time  to 
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time,  be  enslirined  in  our  pages.  The  ingenious  "Paradox,"  pro- 
pounded elsewhere,  will  not  be  less  relished  by  those  who  perceiye  at 
once  that  it  relates  to  a  certain  letter  of  the  alphabet,  like  the  weU- 
known  lines  on  the  letter  H  (are  they  Lord  Byron's,  or  Miss 
Panshawe's  ?)  beginning : — 

"  'Twaa  whispered  in  heayen,  'twas  muttered  in  hell, 
And  echo  caught  softly  the  sound  as  it  fell ; 
On  the  confines  of  earth  'twas  permitted  to  roam. 
And  woo  to  the  wretch  who  expels  it  from  home.*' 

This  most  poetical  of  enigmas  ends  with  the  pathetic  appeal : — 
**  Oh !  hreathe  on  it  softly — it  dies  in  an  hour  I*' 
«     « 

In  the  £rst  of  our  present  instalment  of  Pigeonhole  Paragraphs, 
YO  put  together  a  few  testimonies  as  to  Mr.  Froude's  habitual 
inaccuracy  of  statement.  No  pigeonhole  could  hold  a  tithe  of  the 
proofs  which  might  be  brought  forward  in  support  of  this  thesis. 
Amongst  those  crushed  out  is  the  following  from  the  Contemporanf 
Heview  of  last  March.  The  writer,  Mr.  Edward  Freeman,  is  acknow- 
ledged to  be  the  best  authority  on  the  period  of  history  under  discus- 
sion in  Mr.  Froude's  latest  attempt  at  historical  writing.  **  Historical 
scholars  (he  says)  are  now  disposed  to  set  down  Mr.  Froude's  vagaries 
of  narrative  and  judgment  to  an  inborn  and  incurable  twist,  which 
makes  it  impossible  for  him  to  make  an  accurate  statement  about  any 
matter.  They  see  in  these  lesser  writings,  that  when  Mr.  Froude 
undertakes  one  of  the  simplest  of  tasks,  that  of  fairly  reporting  the 
statements  made  by  a  single  writer,  he  cannot  do  it.  By  some  destiny 
which  it  would  seem  he  cannot  escape,  instead  of  the  narrative  which 
he  finds — at  least  which  all  other  readers  find — ^in  his  book,  he 
invariably  substitutes  another  ou*  of  his  own  head."  Mr.  Freeman 
proceeds  to  furnish  some  amusing  instances,  in  the  course  of  which  it 
appears  that  Mr.  Froude  actually  translates  ''preedictsB  rationes"  by 
*'  shortened  rations !"  This  piece  of  scholarship  may  pair  with  Mr. 
Cartwright's  "latent  reservation"  [reservatio  late  dicta],  or  with  the 
gentleman  who  gave  "late  vigilans"  as  the  Latin  for  a  wide-awake 
hat. 
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A  PARADOX. 

A  LIQUID  there  is,  now  find  it  me  soon : — 
It's  far  oS  in  tlie  sun,  and  it's  up  in  the  moon. 
In  the  planets  you'll  find  it,  though  not  in  the  stars. 
And  I'm  told  it's  not  seen  in  redoubtable  Mars. 
But  perhaps  it's  too  far  to  look  up  through  the  air, 
So  let's  stay  on  the  earth  and  explore  for  it  there. 
You'll  find  it  in  Germany,  England,  and  Spain, 
But  through  Bussia  or  Turkey  you'd  seek  it  in  vain. 
In  the  depths  of  the  ocean  this  liquid  may  be. 
Though  it's  not  in  the  rivers,  the  lakes,  or  the  sea. 
It's  not  in  the  clouds,  yet  it  comes  with  the  rain 
Till  it  fills  up  the  cistern  and  closes  the  drain. 
In  the  springs  it  leaps  up,  though  it's  not  in  the  wells, 
In  the  moimtains  there's  much,  but  there's  none  in  the  dells. 
In  Spring  and  in  Winter  this  liquid  resoimds. 
In  the  sultriest  Autumn  it  superabounds, 
"While  to  catch  it  in  Summer  your  efforts  it  mocks. 
Though  you  see  it  quite  plain  in  the  crannies  of  rocks. 
Though  the  sunshine  it  loves,  it's  not  known  in  July, 
And  in  August  it  comes  not  to  gladden  the  eye. 

And  now,  of  this  liquid  the  sketch  to  complete, 

Of  its  strange  paradoxical  morals  I'll  treat. 

Though  from  strictest  teetot'lers  it  receives  no  reproof, 

Erom  the  hands  of  the  drunkards  it's  never  aloof : 

They  put  it  in  brandy  and  even  in  gin, 

No  naggin  of  beer  but  has  some  of  it  in. 

In  whiskey  there's  none,  yet  they  mix  it  in  pimch, 

And  take  double  at  dinner  what  was  taken  for  lunch. 

So  this  liquid  to  find  aU  your  faculties  strain, 

And  you're  sure  to  succeed  if  you  seek  it  in  vain. 

S.D.T. 
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NEW  BOOKS. 

We  are  forced  to  reserve  for  our  next  issue  our  notices  of  several 
"books,  some  of  which  ought  to  have  been  welcomed  more  promptly. 
We  may  mention  Mr.  Thomas  Irwin's  **  Songs  and  Bomances;"  the 
**Life  of  Motlier  Margaret  Mostyn,"  edited  by  the  Eev.  H.  J. 
Coleridge,  S.J. ;  **  Irish  Priests  and  People,"  a  poem  by  the  Eev. 
M.  J.  MacHale;  "Lives  of  Columba  and  St.  Brigid,"  by  Sister 
M.  F.  Cusack;  and  the  **Life  of  St.  Maiy  Frances  of  the  Fiye 
Wounds,"  by  the  Rev.  Daniel  Ferris. 

Allah-Akhar,  God  is  Great  (London :  R.  Washboume)  is  an  Arab 
legend  of  the  Conquest  of  Granada,  translated  from  the  Spanish  by 
Miss  Mariana  Monteiro.  It  seems  to  be  good  in  its  peculiar  kind,  and 
to  be  carefully  and  weU  translated.  Its  handsome  pages  are  adorned 
with  pretty  headpieces  from  the  pencil  of  the  translator's  sister. 

The  same  publisher  has  sent  us  the  second  edition  of  ''  The  Child 
of  Mary's  Manual,"  compiled  from  the  French,  very  neat  and  con- 
venient in  form  and  well  adapted  for  its  purpose. 

Quite  a  wonderful  amount  of  information  is  crushed  into  a  Httie 
quarto  called  "Summary  of  Devotions  and  Indulgences  for  the 
Members  of  the  Rosary  Confraternity"  (Dublin:  M.  H.  (Jill  &  Son). 
It  bears  the  Imprimatur  of  Father  Carbeiy,  the  Provincial  of  the 
Dominicans. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  piety  and  earnestness  of  the  writer 
of  a  pamphlet,  the  title  of  which,  a  very  long  and  cumbrous  one,  b^;inB 
with  the  question.  Which  is  it  ?  (London :  Bums  &  Gates).  The  effec- 
tiveness of  the  form  into  which  his  views  are  thrown  is  more  open  to 
doubt.  But  Extreme  Ritualism,  from  which  Mr.  Shaw  seems  to  have 
recently  made  his  way  into  the  Catholic  Church,  is  to  us  an  unknown 
land.  Mr.  Shaw  knows  best  what  line  of  argument  had  most  cogency 
with  himself  during  his  painful  struggles  towards  the  one  fold  of  the 
One  Shepherd. 

Next  month  we  shall  give  as  full  an  account  as  possible  of  the  books 
mentioned  at  the  top  of  this  page,  and  also  of  a  useful  and  important 
work  on  the  ''Social  Aspects  of  Catholicism  and  Protestantism" 
(London:  Keegan,  Paul  &  Co.)  which  Mr.  Heniy  Bellingham  has 
partly  composed  and  partly  translated  from  the  IVench  of  Baron  de 
IlauUeville,  and  which  Cardinal  Manning  introduces  in  an  excellent 
preface. 
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ONE  SUMMER  BY  THE  SEA. 

A  TALE. 
BY  ATTEB  o'bMEN. 

paet  n. 

Os  the  Sunday  evening  after  his  arrival,  Gerald  Mahon  was  standing 
on  the  shore,  when  the  vesper  bell,  breaking  the  sabbath  stillness, 
called  the  faithful  to  prayer.  He  sprang  lightly  up  the  shingly  beach, 
and  in  a  few  moments  entered  the  little  church.  It  was  a  simple,  un- 
pretending edifice,  but  perfectly  dean,  with  lights  and  fresh  flowers 
on  the  altar,  while  before  it  swung  the  silver  lamp,  with  its  soft  flame, 
80  dear  to  all  Catholic  hearts,  for  it  tells  them  their  Lord  is  in  the 
tabernacle.  The  worshippers  knelt  around,  rapt  in  prayer,  the  old 
men  leaning  forward,  their  clasped  hands  resting  on  their  sticks,  ihe 
women,  with  their  beads  between  their  fingers,  rocked  themselves  to 
and  fro,  the  little  children  pulled  each  other  slyly  in  the  comers,  or 
pattered  over  the  earthen  floor  with  their  soft  little  feet.  Gerald  knelt 
near  the  door,  while  a  venerable,  white-haired  old  priest  said  the 
Bosary ;  and  when  this  was  concluded,  the  same  beautiful  voice  he 
had  heard  on  the  rocks  gradually  filled  the  little  chapel,  and  the 
"  Kyrie  Eleison  "  of  the  Litany  of  Loretto  floated  out  through  the 
open  door  into  the  gloaming,  the  children's  shrill  treble  joining  in  the 
chorus.  When  all  was  over,  the  congregation  departed :  young  life, 
with  its  imjpetuous  footsteps,  pushing  at  the  door,  as  though  a  moment 
lingering  were  lost,  the  bent  forms  going  out  slowly  with  the  double 
tread  of  age.  Gerald  sat  upon  the  wall  near  the  gate,  determined  to 
get  a  look  at  this  wonderful  singing-bird,  so  suggestive  of  the  Legend 
of  Monk  Felix.  She  came  out  in  a  little  time,  a  sheet  of  music  in  her 
hand.  She  passes  quite  close  to  him,  and  as  he  unconsciously  gets 
upon  his  feet  as  she  approaches,  she  lifts  her  dark,  spiritual  eyes  for 
a  moment,  and  returns  his  look  with  the  simple,  imabashed  gaze  of  a 
thoughtful  child. 

**  The  face  is  in  harmony  with  the  voice,"  said  the  boy,  looking 
after  h«r  until  he  saw  her  own  door  close  upon  her ;  *'  shall  I  have  any 
chance  of  knowing  her  ?  Yet,  I  can't  but  see  her  sometimes,  and  I'll 
paint  her  from  memory." 

A  chance  occurred  to  bring  about  an  acquaintance  between  the  two 
young  people.  Mr.  Langdale  had  gone  up  to  the  cliffs  one  evening  to 
take  a  walk,  rather  an  unusual  proceeding  on  his  part,  as  he  generally 
spent  his  after-dinner  hours  shut  up  in  his  private  sitting-room — 
**  planning  divihnent,"  according  to  Nancy.     He  walked  rather  dose 
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to  the  edge,  Btumbled  over  a  stone,  and  before  lie  could  recover  him- 
self rolled  over,  landing  fortunately  on  a  ledge  of  rocks.  Though  it 
was  possible  to  scramble  up  and  down  on  the  same  spot,  it  was  not  at 
all  desirable  to  come  down  with  any  amount  of  impetus,  the  rocks 
were  so  jagged  and  pointed.  Gerald  Mahon  happened  to  witness  the 
descent,  and  ran  to  his  assistance,  and  with  considerable  difficulty 
managed  to  get  him  down,  and  his  foot  seemed  to  be  hurt.  By  slow 
degrees  he  succeeded  in  bringing  him  to  his  door,  which  to  his  delight 
he  found  to  be  the  same  that  had  closed  upon  his  singing-bird  a  few 
evenings  before.  Mr.  Langdale  used  the  knocker  rather  savagely ; 
and  hurried  footsteps,  suggestive  of  very  prompt  obedience,  werehesurd 
along  the  passage,  and  the  door  opened. 

"Send  Miss  Lilian  here,"  he  said,  imperiously.  "And,  Nancy 
Brennan ;  confound  you,  you  stupid  brute.  Do  as  I  order  you,  and 
stop  staring  at  me." 

They  got  into  the  drawing-room,  and  he  sank  into  a  seat  as  LQiui 
antered. 

"  What  has  happened,  father  ?"  she  asked ;  "I  hope  you  haven't 
hurt  yourself  ?" 

"  No  matter  what  you  hope,"  he  answered,  **  I  ha/o^  hurt  myself : 
'tis  well  if  my  foot  isn't  broken.  Bing  the  bell,  will  you,  and  call  up 
that  woman." 

Gerald  rang  the  bell. 

"Let  me  take  off  your  shoe,"  said  the  girl,  kneeling  at  his  feet. 

"  Let  it  alone,  will  you  ?"  he  shouted,  furiously.  "  What  do  you 
know  about  it?  Here,"  he  continued,  as  Nanpv,  entered,  "takeoff 
this  cursed  shoe,  and  see  if  my  ankle  is  out  of  pjj!ce." 

Nancy  bared  his  foot,  and  examined  it  with  skilful  fingers. 

"  Whethen,  indeed  it  isn't  out  of  place,"  said  she ;  "  there  is  no- 
thin'  at  all  ails  it  but  a  bit  of  a  twist  it  got." 

"  Bit  of  a  twist,"  he  repeated,  sardonically.  "I  wish  your  neck 
may  get  one." 

"I  cross  your  prayers,"  said  Nancy,  serenely;  "and  the  same 
won't  happen,  barren  I  takes  to  walkin'  an  my  head.  But  you  might 
as  well  come  into  your  room,  sir,  till  I  pour  could  wather  on  it,  an' 
clap  on  a  bandage." 

With  many  impatient  curses,  he  obeyed  her,  saying  as  he  went 
out :  "  Get  tea,  and  entertain  this  yoimg  gentleman,  Lilian. «  He  has 
been  very  attentive." 

She  rang  the  bell,  and  gave  her  orders  to  the  servant,  then  came 
over  and  took  a  seat  opposite  Gerald  at  the  window. 

"What  is  your  name?"  she  said,  simply;  "my  father  didn't 
mention  it." 

"  Gerald  Mahon,"  he  answered.  "  I  am  makiAg  a  tour  of  the 
Irish  coast,  and  came  here  a  week  ago." 
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"  Yes,"  said  Lilian,  **  I  saw  you  at  the  gate  of  the  chapel  on  Sim- 
day  evening." 

'*  I  saw  you  before  then,"  said  Gerald,  "  the  first  day  I  came,  and 
heard  you  singing  the  '  Ave  Maria  *  on  the  rocks.  I  knew  your  voice 
again  at  the  Rosary." 

**Our  choir  is  very  primitive,"  she  replied.  **  I  wonder  how  it 
sounds  in  strange  ears.  Nothing  more  having  ever  been  m  it,  we 
miss  nothing  out  of  it." 

*'I  thought  it  lovely,"  said  the  boy,  with  a  bright  smile.  "It 
made  me  feel  as  if  my  wings  were  growing,  and  I  was  going  to  be 
good  in  a  burst." 

Lilian  laughed  softly,  then  checked  herself.  "  I  ought  to  go  and 
see  how  my  father  is,"  she  said.     **  Excuse  me  for  a  few  moments." 

**  What  a  face  she  has,"  said  Gerald,  as  she  left  the  room ;  ''  and 
wasn't  it  lucky  for  me  he  roUed  over?  I  wonder  is  it  possible  he 
worries  her ;  he  seems  to  have  a  superfluity  of  bile." 

At  that  moment  he  heard  his  voice  in  the  distance.  *'  For  heaven's 
sake,  girl,  don't  be  annoying  me  with  questions.  Send  me  a  cup  of 
tea,  and  let  none  come  near  me  except  they  euro  sent  for.  Be  less  like  a 
fool  if  you  can,  and  talk  to  that  fellow  that  was  civil  to  me.  A  hanged 
bore  it  is,  the  who^e  business." 

Lilian  returned,  the  look  of  pain  more  evident  about  her  lips.  She* 
busied  herself  about  the  table,  and  rang  the  bell. 

*'  I  ought  to  go  now,"  said  the  boy,  standing  up  very  unwillingly, 
but  feeling  it  was  the  right  thing  to  be  done. 

"  Oh,  please  don%"  said  Lilian,  earnestly.  '*  Father  would  say  it 
was  my  fault.  At  least" — and  she  got  confused — *'  he'd  think  I  wa« 
uncourteous,  after  all  your  kindness." 

'*I  would  be  delighted  to  stay,"  said  Gerald,  ''if  I  thought  I 
shouldn't  be  in  your  way." 

**  You  will  not,"  she  replied.  "  I  would  be  only  reading  here  if  I 
were  alone." 

The  tea  came  in,  and  Nancy,  to  bring  a  cup  of  it  to  her  master. 

"  Do  you  think  is  he  much  hurt,  nurse  ?"  asked  Lilian. 

"  Lideed,  faith,  I  know  he  isn't,"  said  Nancy;  "biit  he'll  make  the 
most,  of  it,  never  fear.  Consate  is  as  bad  as  consumption,  an'  I'll  go 
bail  he  won't  lave  the  house  for  a  month." 

She  carried  away  the  tea,  and  Gerald  and  Lilian  took  theirs  almost 
in  silence.  She  had  a  worn  look  upon  her  delicate  face,  and  the  boy 
watched  her  with  reverential  eyes  as  she  sat  opposite  him,  the  evening 
light  falling  on  her  hair  from  the  window  beldnd  her,  and  wondered 
what  sort  of  life  lay  behind  what  he  saw,  and  wished  he  could  take 
the  look  of  pain  off  her  lips  before  he  began  his  picture. 

So  the  time  passed  by,  and  they  had  spoken  over  many  things, 
Gerald  telling  her  about  his  artist  life  and  all  the  things  and  places 
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that  had  impressed  him.  But  at  last  he  took  his  leave,  rejoicing  at  his 
good  fortune  at  having  made  her  acquaintance  in  such  a  manner  as 
put  him  in  friendlier  relation  with  her  than  weeks  would  bring  about 
in  the  ordinary  way. 

Nancy's  forebodings  were  realised.  Mr.  Langdale  confined  himself 
to  his  room  for  ihe  next  few  weeks,  making  the  house  very  warm  in- 
deed for  its  inmates.  Gerald  called  every  day  to  inquire  after  him,  and 
generally  heard  his  voice  in  denunciation' of  some  supposed  aggressor. 
He  would  linger  with  Lilian  as  long  as  he  could,  without  appearing 
intrusive,  and  the  look  of  patient  endurance  in  her  sweet  face  was 
beginning  to  give  him  a  good  deal  of  hidden  pain.  Gerald's  pleasant, 
boyish  face  and  frank  manner  had  completely  won  Nancy's  heart,  and 
she  had  no  hesitation  in  giving  expression  to  her  opinions  before  him. 
She  would  come  into  the  room  to  the  two  young  people,  represang 
her  animal  spirits  till  she  got  inside  the  door.  "  Yerra,  dear  knows  if 
I  didn't  come  in  a  minit  to  make  my  heart,  I'd  nevOT  stand,"  she 
would  say.  "  The  Lord  be  blessed  and  praised,  'tis  wondherful  how 
the  breatit  houlds  him ;  if  there  was  a  windmill  in  front  of  him  he'd 
keep  it  goin'.  Listen  to  him  now  screechin'  like  a  scalded  dog,  and 
'tisn't  two  minits  since  he  ordhered  me  to  quit  the  room  an'  go  to  a 
place  I  won't  mention.  *  Wisha,  faith  I  won't,  then,'  see  I  to  him, 
when  I  was  safe  at  the  door ;  *  'tis  enough  for  me  to  be  pladin'  with 
you  in  this  world,  an'  not  to  be  alongside  you  in  the  next.*  Oh,  then, 
bhust  you,"  she  would  add,  as  Mr.  Langdale's  voice,  again  calling  her, 
filled  the  house,  and  she  was  forced  to  take  her  departure. 

But  things  returned  after  a  time  to  their  normal  condition,  and 
one  day,  about  the  end  of  August,  to  Nancy's  great  delight,  Mr.  Lang- 
dale  annoimced  that  he  had  law  business  that  would  require  his  presence 
in  Dublin,  and  would  be  away  for  a  month.  Next  day  he  departed, 
and  a  pall  seemed  to  be  lifted  off  the  hou^e.  The  servants  laughed  in 
the  kitchen,  Lilian's  little  dog.  Carlo,  gambolled  about  the  house  instead 
of  slinking  at  its  mistress'  heels,  and  the  cat  ventured  into  the  dining- 
room,  and  sat  on  the  window-sill  in  the  sim ;  and  Nancy  thanked  GK>d 
that  they  "  were  able  to  draw  their  breath  at  last." 

Lilian  had  introduced  Gerald  to  Father  Morris  soon  after  she  had 
become  acquainted  wiih  him,  and  many  of  his  evenings  had  been  spent 
at  Cliff  Cottage.  The  good  priest  had  a  keen  perception  of  character, 
and  the  young  man's  simple,  earnest,  and  buoyant  nature  had  won  his 
good  opinion.  So  after  Mr.  Langdale  had  disappeared,  they  all  un- 
consciously drew  closer  together,  and  many  happy  hours  they  had, 
walking  with  Father  Morris  over  the  wild  country  while  he  was 
answering  his  calls.  When  his  duties  took  him  apart,  they  sat  upon 
the  sea-shore,  Nancy  knitting  her  stocking,  Gerald  sketching,  and 
Lilian  working  or  playing  at  work,  while  Carlo  ran  and  barked  after 
the  ebbing  waves.    They  were  perfectly  happy,  too  happy  to  be  ihink- 
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ing  eiilieir  of  the  past  or  future.  Tke  great  pendnhun  of  time  swung 
elowlj,  and  when  the  golden  hours  were  struck,  they  only  listened  to 
the  solemn  chiming  and  forgot  to  oount.  The  colour  came  back  to 
Lilian's  face  i^t  used  to  be  pale,  like  a  rose  in  moonlight,  and  Nancy 
would  say  it  ''  riz  her  heart  to  hear  a  good  laugh  out  of  her  at  last." 
And  many  a  laugh  Nancy  herself  was  the  cause  of.  Gerald  had  an 
intense  perception  of  humour,  and  as  he  was  an  EnglishmaTi,  the  Irish- 
woman's racy  method  of  teUihg  stories  and  making  comments  on  them 
was  very  novel  and  delightful  to  him.  He  did  his  best  to  draw  her 
out,  which  was  never  very  difficult  to  accomplish. 

''  Nancy,"  said  Gerald  one  evening,  as  they  all  sat  together  on  the 
rocks,  "  were  you  ever  married  ?" 

"  Whethen,  of  course  I  was,"  she  answered,  "  so  much  couldn't 
pass  me.  It's  so  long  ago  now  I  amost  forget  it — an'  shure  no  wondher, 
an'  I  goin'  on  my  fifty  years." 

**  Did  you  ever  think  of  marrying  the  second  time?"  he  asked. 

"  lyeh,  f atha  ga  tho,"  said  Nancy.  "  'Deed,  then,  I  didn't.  Wanst 
is  enough  for  any  woman,  an'  too  much  for  some.  An'  begor  if 'any 
wan  had  the  impidence  to  ax  me,  I'd  give  him  his  head  in  his  hand, 
as  Biddy  Collins  done."  And  Nancy  laughed  till  her  substantial 
person  shook. 

"Why,"  said  Gerald,  "how  did  Biddy  dismiss  her  suitor?" 

"Shure  you  can't  but  have  taken  notice  of  her,"  replied  Nancy, 
"  above  at  the  priesf  s  ?" 

"Of  course  I  have,"  he  answered.  "Biddy  and  I  are  sworn 
friends." 

"  A  dane,  decent  girl,"  said  Nancy ;  "  but  faith,  they  say  very  near 
her  temper.  She  has  the  name  of  a  sight  of  money,  an'  no  doubt  but 
she  has  a  good  share.  Many's  the  wan  goin'  in  and  out  there  that 
'ud  slip  a  shillin'  into  the  heel  of  her  fist,  and  no  wan  the  wiser ;  an'  a 
very  devout  woman,  givin'  no  ear  to  marriage,  an'  the  likes,  but  to 
mind  her  place  an'  her  sowL  "Well,  there's  a  boy  of  the  Conways 
livin'  beyant  there  in  Orown-prown,  a  mane  little  blaguard,  that  'ud 
stale  a  pin  out  of  a  child's  bib,  he's  such  a  negur ;  an'  you  never  seen 
such  sport  in  all  your  bom  days,  an'  the  hare  she  made  of  him  last 
Shroof .  Well  becomes  some  play-boy,  but  they  put  up  Micky  Conway 
to  thry  his  luck,  an'  well  they  Imowin'  'twas  no  easy  thing  to  spake 
of  a  match  to  Biddy,  an'  blew  his  brains  out  about  all  the  money  an' 
value  she  had.  So  off  my  little  Cahimeen  sets  one  evening,  an'  never 
cried  crack  till  he  came  to  the  priest's  kitchen  dure,  an'  in  the  lucky 
hour  there  was  Biddy  sittin'  within  an'  she  ating  her  diuner  for  her- 
self. *  Gt)d  save  you,  decent  man,'  ses  she,  for  she  is  very  civil  spoken 
if  you  don't  crass  her.  '  Gt)d  save  you  kindly,'  ses  he,  making  answer. 
*  If  'tis  his  reverence  you  want,'  ses  Biddy,  *  you  can  see  him  in  a 
while's  time,  so  come  in  an'  take  a  hate  of  the  fire.'    Beganines  he 
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done  as  she  bid  hfm,  an'  sat  down  over  right  the  herth«  '  Whethen/ 
ses  he,  trjin'  to  put  a  bould  face  on  himself,  '  it  wasn't  the  priest  I 
wanted  this  time,  but  a  couple  of  words  I  had  to  say  to  yourself/  ses 
he.  *  You  couldn't  hit  on  a  handier  time,  then,'  see  Biddy,  *  so  open 
your  mind  at  wanst.'  So  with  that,  begor,  he  ups  an'  makes  known  to 
her  all  he  had,  an'  all  he  hadn't,  an'  this  thing,  an'  that  thing,  an' 
that  if  she  shows  down  pound  for  pound  they  can  put  wan  with  another, 
an'  live  like  fightin'  cocks.  *  Are  you  done  now  ?'  ses  Biddy,  when  he 
drew  breath.  *  Well  then  I  am,'  ses  Micky,  '  'tis  your  turn  to  spake 
up  now,'  ses  he.  'This  is  my  spake,  so,'  ses  Biddy,  standin'  up  very 
quite  entirely  from  ihe  table,  an'  makin'  wan  drive  over  for  the  tongs ; 
*this  is  my  spake,'  ses  she,  'that  if  you  don't  quit  the  house  this 
blessed  minit,  may  I  never  finish  my  dinner,  but  I'U  split  your  head 
open.'  Arrah,  man  dear,  he  gev  wan  lep  of  the  chair,  an'  before  you 
could  cry  trapstick  he  was  out  the  dure,  the  tongs  flying  at  his  heels, 
an'  my  hand  to  you,  he  never  drew  breath  till  he  was  out  of  sight  an' 
light  of  the  house,  Biddy  standin'  on  the  thrasthle  of  the  dure  shout- 
ing 'huUa,  huUa,  hulla,^  as  if  he  was  runnin'  before  a  pack  of 
hounds." 

Gerald's  peals  of  laughter  echoed  among  the  cliffs,  and  the  people 
sitting  out  looked  roimd  with  a  smile  to  see  from  whence  came  the 
pleasant  soimd. 

"  Do  you  know,  Mr.  Gerald,"  said  Nancy,  with  a  comical  twinkle 
in  her  eye,  **  I  was  often  thinkin'  since,  that  if  the  young  ladies  refused 
the  gentlemen  that  way,  'twould  put  a  stop  to  a  power  of  heart-ache ; 
for  then,  instead  of  moumin'  an'  lamentin'  for  the  sweetheart,  they'd 
be  sayin',  like  Micky  Conway,  *  Oh,  glory  be  to  God,  an'  hadn't  I  the 
escape?'"  And  ihere  was  another  general  laugh  at  Nancy's  happy 
method  of  pouring  balm  on  a  wounded  spirit.  '^  But  here  I  am  shana- 
hussin,"  she  continued,  "  when  I  ought  be  legging  it  home  to  have 
the  tay  ready." 

**0h,  Nancy,"  said  Gerald,  looking  at  his  watch,  "'tis  too  soon 
for  Miss  Lilian  to  go  in  for  the  next  two  hours ;  'twould  be  a  sin,  such 
a  lovely  evening." 

"  Let  her  plaze  herself,"  said  Nancy.  **  My  hand  an'  word  to  you 
I  don't  grudge  her  her  liberty ;  an'  there's  no  one  to  let  a  roar  at  her 
when  she  likes  to  come ;  but  make  her  stir  herself,  Mr.  Gerald,  if  it 
turns  could,  or  either  I'U  come  with  a  shawl."    And  Nancy  departed. 

''  Nan(^  speaks  your  name,"  said  Lilian,  "  as  if  she  knew  you  all 
your  life." 

"  Why  don't  you  call  me  Gerald  ?"  said  the  boy,  colouring  a  little, 
"  and  let  me  call  you  Lilian.    "  No  one  calls  me  Mr.  Mahon  at  home." 

"  Gerald  is  an  easy  name  to  say,"  she  answered,  and  he  thrilled 
with  pleasure  to  hear  her  speak  it.  ''There  are  some  names  that 
seem  to  me  as  if  I  should  stand  up  mentaUy  to  get  them  out." 
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'  *  It*8  like  tasting  lilies  to  say  your  name,"  said  Q^rald.  *  *  A  cherub 
might  be  called  Lilian ;  but  now,  wouldn't  it  spoil  your  idea  of  an  angelic 
intelligence  if  one  were  called  Peggy  ?" 

Lilian  laughed,  and  told  him  it  was  one  of  his  artistic  conceits;  and 
they  chatted  on,  while  he  told  her  of  aU  his  aspirations,  his  failures, 
and  his  dawning  success,  and  of  his  home  and  his  mother — ^how  young 
and  pretty  she  was,  and  how  dearly  they  loved  each  other — ^how  he 
used  to  paint  her,  and  they  would  laugh  and  say  they  would  be  handed 
down  to  posterity  like  Ary  Scheffer  and  his  beautiful  mother. 

The  floating  masses  of  clouds  became  on  fire ;  the  crimson  sinking 
sun  rested  a  moment  half  dipped  in  the  western  wave ;  bars  of  golden 
light  shot  upwards  into  the  silent  skies ;  and  aerial  cities,  bridges,  and 
shining  rivers  appeared  and  disappeared  in  cloudland,  dissolving  into 
new  shapes  of  beauty  each  moment. 

''  What  a  wonderful  sight  it  is,"  said  Lilian ;  ''  it  often  makes  me 
think  how  strong  a  spirit  must  get  to  bear  the  sudden  rush  of  splendour 
Inuring  out  of  *  God's  Great  Town.'  Now  that  sunset  almost  weighs 
me  down  witii  a  sense  of  infinite  loveliness  beyond  it." 

"You  are  always  thinking  beautiful  thoughts,  Lilian,"  said 
Gerald. 

'*  Isn't  it  in  the  nature  of  beautiful  things  to  awaken  them?"  she 
replied,  with  a  smile.  She  clasped  her  hands  softiy  on  her  knees,  and, 
gazing  away  into  the  fading  West,  repeated,  in  a  low  voice,  a  verse  of 
her  own  making : — 

On  such  an  evening  spiritual  things 

Touch  on  our  finer  senses,  and  we  hear 

The  sudden  rushing  of  celestial  springs 

Break  in  divinest  music  on  the  ear : 

And  white-winged  thoughts  float  bird-like  o*er  the  deep 

Of  our  full  souls,  awakened  as  from  sleep. 

'•  Lilian,"  said  the  boy,  laying  his  head  upon  her  folded  hands,  **I 
love  you." 

A  sudden  stillness  seemed  to  fall  upon  the  world,  intensifying  every 
sound,  the  littie  children's  voices  on  the  shore,  the  melancholy  note  of 
the  curlew,  and  the  low  wash  of  the  waves.  He  lifted  his  head  again ; 
the  girl's  face  was  pale,  and  the  look  of  pain  was  on  her  lips. 
"Lilian" — and  he  took  her  hands  in  his — "tell  me  do  you  care  for 
me— do  you  love  me  ?"  His  face,  too,  had  grown  pale  with  a  sudden 
fear,  and  his  lips  were  trembling. 

"  My  father,"  said  the  girl. 

"Tell  me,"  he  repeated,  " do  you  care  for  me?  do  you  love  me ?" 

She  looked  at  his  face  for  a  moment.  "  Why  should  I  be  ashamed 
to  say  it?"  she  replied,  in  her  calm,  sweet  voice.    "  I  do  care  for  you." 

"  Do  you  love  me?"  he  asked. 

"1  love  you,"  she  repeated. 
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The  boy  laid  down  liis  liead  again  upon  lier  hands,  and  the  Bame 
solemn  hush  and  sense  of  ineffable  peace  fell  around  them.  It  was 
as  though  their  angel  guardians  had  folded  them  in  their  broad  white 
wings,  shutting  them  away  from  the  rush  and  roar  of  the  hunying 
world,  looking  with  pleased  seraphic  eyes  on  God's  precious  gift  of 
human  love,  as  it  bound  together  two  pure  human  hearts. 

After  a  time  they  began  to  speak  again,  with  a  new  sense  of  altered 
positions,  a  feeling  as  if  the  current  of  their  lives  no  longer  flowed 
apart,  but  had  met  and  mingled. 

"Lilian,"  said  Gerald,  "why  did  you  speak  of  your  father?'* 

The  look  of  pain  came  to  her  lips  again.  "  Ah,"  she  replied,  "  I 
am  afraid  of  him.    He  will  be  very  angry  when  he  knows." 

" Oh,  you  exaggerate,"  said  he,  hopefully.  "I  am  not  very  rich, 
yet  I  am  not  so  badly  off.  I  have  a  good  deal  of  means  besides  my 
profession ;  I  am  getting  on  well  at  that ;  and  when  he  sees  how  we 
love  each  other  he  can't  refuse  his  consent.  Til  do  anything  he  will 
ask ;  I'll  serve  as  faithfully  for  you  as  Jacob  did  for  Bachel.  Love 
makes  one  very  patient,  dear." 

"  Well,"  said  the  girl,  "  we  will  go  up  to-morrow  and  tell  Father 
Morris — ^my  father  indeed."  And  her  eyes  filled  with  tears.  "  Any 
way,  we  shall  be  patient,  Gerald.  "We  have  been  very  happy,  whatever 
happens  in  the  future." 

"Yes,"  said  the  boy,  clasping  her  hands  to  his  breast,  as  they 
stood  up  to  go  home.  "  Let  us  thank  God,  Lilian,  for  the  happiness 
of  this  day." 

"I  thank  God,"  replied  the  girl,  lifting  her  spiritual  eyes  to  the 
bending  skies.     "  I  thank  God." 

Next  day  they  went  up  to  Father  Morris,  and  told  him  of  their 
hopes  and  fears.  He  listened  to  them  with  deep  sympathy,  in  his  own 
mind  sharing  Lilian's  misgivings,  for  he  knew  well,  from  the  disposi- 
tion of  her  father,  the  simple  fact  of  her  having  a  preference  was  suf-  ^ 
ficient  to  exasperate  his  tyrannical  nature.  But  he  spoke  as  cheerfully 
as  he  could,  not  so  much  counselling  th^n  to  hope  as  in  his  gentle, 
wise  way  tr3dng  to  strengthen  them  against  disappointment.  "  Some 
*  baptised  infidel'  wrote,"  said  he,  "  that  every  thing  comes  round  to 
those  who  wait  j  but  I  say  to  you,  every  thing  c(»nes  round  to  those 
who  are  unselfish  and  place  their  trust  in  God." 

A  few  more  exquisitely  happy  days  went  by;  Mr.  Langdale  returned, 
and  again  the  atmosphere  grew  chill,  and  the  house  became  as  cold 
and  unnaturally  still  as  if  there  was  a  corpse  in  it.  Gerald  Mahon 
one  morning  summoned  up  his  courage  and  faced  the  lion  in  his  lair. 
Mr.  Langdale  received  him  with  cold  politeness,  and  smoked  his  after- 
breakfast  pipe,  while  the  boy  stammered  over  his  confession,  gave  an 
outline  of  his  expectations,  and  asked  him  for  his  daughter's  hand. 

"I  suppose,"  he  said  at  last,  laying  down  his  pipe  and  smiling 
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sardonically,  ^'I  suppose,  young  gentleman,  you  are  aware  my  daughter 
will  have  a  considerable  fortune." 

'*  I  am  not,"  said  the  boy,  hotly.  "  I  know  nothing  of  your  means. 
I  don't  want  your  money,  but  your  daughter." 

''  'Tis  extremely  kind  of  you  to  wish  to  relieye  me  of  one,"  said 
Mr.  Langdale ;  "  but  to  put  an  end  to  this  foUy,  permit  me  to  tell  you 
I  can't  oblige  you  with  either  one  or  the  other.  I  have  other  views 
for  my  daughter,  and  'tis  just  as  well  for  you  to  take  this  decision  as 
final,  for  it  is  unalterable." 

Gerald  opened  his  mouth  to  speak,  Mr.  Langdale  rang  the  bell. 
"Show  this  gentleman  to  the  door,"  said  he  to  the  servant,  "don't 
admit  him  to  this  house  again,  and  tell  Miss  Langdale  to  come 
here." 

Gerald  left  the  house  in  despair  and  anger,  just  as  Lilian  entered 
the  room.  **  So  you  have  picked  up  with  this  adventurer,"  said  her 
father,  in  a  tone  of  repressed  violence,  ''  while  I  was  absent." 

"He  is  no  adventurer,"  said  Lilian,  trying  to  steady  her  lips. 
"He  can  prove  to  you  he  is  too  weU  bom  and  too  well  ofE  to  be 
designing." 

"  No  matter  who  or  what  he  is,"  he  answered,  savagely.  "  I  don't 
care  if  he  was  a  prince  incog,  /  all  I  tell  you  is,  when  the  time  comes 
m  provide  you  with  a  husband,  and  'tis  better  for  you  to  repress 
your  instincts  till  then." 

"You'll  break  my  heart,"  said  the  girl,  the  large  tears  rolling 
down  her  cheeks. 

"Pll  break  your  will,"  said  he,  "  and  teadii  you  to  be  obedient." 

Lilian  turned  away,  and  went  to  her  room.  She  sat  down,  trying 
to  think  it  all  out,  to  tsry  to  realise  that  she  and  Gerald  were  as  sepa- 
rated as  though  a  wall  of  iron  stood  between  them ;  that  their  lives 
were  torn  asunder.  How  coxdd  she  bear  hers  ?  how  see  her  desolate 
days  narrow  again  around  her  a  thousandfold  more  unbearable  for 
'  their  brief  expansion  and  admission  of  celestial  light  ?  How  was  it 
possible  to  do  without  him ?  "I  will  go  to  Father  Morris,"  she  said. 
"  He'll  tell  me  how  to  bear  it — ^he'U  comfort  me." 

Nancy  was  in  and  out  of  the  room,  knowing  the  whole  circum- 
stances, but  not  trusting  herself  to  speak.  She  had  just  dosed  the 
door  on  Lilian,  who  had  gone  with  the  restiess  spirit  of  mifiery  on  her, 
when  Mr.  Langdale's  bell  summoned  her,  and  she  entered  his  room. 
"So,"  said  he,  "you  have  been  encouraging  a  respectable  piece  of 
business,  plotting  and  planning  in  my  absence." 

"  I  never  had  any  hand  in  plots  and  plans,"  said  Nancy,  "  an'  not 
to  begin  'em  now  in  the  latther  end  of  me  days." 

"  Was  this  young  puppy  hanging  about  here  while  I  was  away?" 
said  Mr.  Langdale. 

"I  saw  no  puppies  nor  pappies  hangin'  any  place/'  said  Nancy. 
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"  There  might  be  a  Ktther  of  'em  strung  up  for  all  I  know.     I  do  he 
mindin'  me  business." 

'^  Was  this  young  gentleman  coming  here,"  said  Mr.  Langdale, 
furiously,  **  while  I  was  in  Dublin  ?" 

"  Terra,  you  woiildn't  lave  wan  a  stim  of  sinse,"  said  Nancy.  "Is 
it  the  gentleman  that  brought  you  home  the  night  you  was  afther  your 
dinner  an'  tumbled  down  the  diffs  ?" 

"Woman,"  said  Mr.  Langdale,  pale  with  passion,  "do  you  mean 
to  insinuate  that  I  was  ? " 

"Fd  be  long  sorry  to  'sinivate  anything,"  said  Nancy;  "but,  begor, 
if  you  wor  to  put  a  loaf  of  bread  in  the  mouth  of  every  wan  that  said  you 
had  too  much  taken  that  night,  you'd  be  the  makin'  of  the  bakers." 

"  Quit  the  room,"  shouted  her  master. 

"  An'  welcome,"  she  replied.  "  I  wouldn't  be  in  it,  only  you  called 
me." 

"  I  had  so  much  satisfaction  out  of  you,  you  ould  divil,"  said  Nancy 
to  herself,  triumphantly,  as  she  shut  the  door,  and  going  into  Lilian's 
room  she  sat  down,  rocking  herself  to  and  fro,  weeping  bitterly.  "  Oh! 
praises  an'  glory  be  to  God,"  said  she,  "  was  there  ever  bom  such  an 
ould  tyrant?  an'  does  he  expect  to  die  in  his  bed  at  all?  My  poor 
child,  that  I'd  give  my  heart's  blood  for,  that  the  like  of  her  isn't 
walkin'  the  world !  I  wish  he  broke  his  neck  the  day  he  tumbled ; 
but,  mavrone/  tisn't  the  like  of  him  id  go ;  and  what  'ill  I  do  at  all" — 
and  she  wiped  away  her  streaming  tears — "  she'll  pine  an'  die  as  her 
mother  did  before  her ;  but  if  she  does,"  she  added,  with  sudden  fire, 
"  bad  luck  from  me  but  FU  have  his  life." 

Lilian  met  her  lover  as  she  was  going  up  to  the  cottage. 

"  Come  over  to  the  clifF,  first,"  said  he,  "  and  speak  to  me."  And 
he  drew  her  to  a  seat  hidden  from  the  passers-by.  He  knelt  beside 
her,  and,  in  his  old  way,  laid  his  head  upon  her  hands. 

"  What  is  to  be  doner?"  he  said.  "  What  is  to  be  done  to  prevent 
our  lives  from  being  wrecked?" 

The  girl  bent  her  head  over  him.  His  grief  had  shown  her  the 
necessity  for  being  strong,  and  she  had  recovered  her  usual  command 
of  herself. 

"No  one  can  wreck  our  lives,  Gerald  dear,"  she  answered,  "but 
ourselves.  Disappointment  and  sorrow  can't  overwhelm  us:  if  we  have 
faith  we  can  walk  upon  the  sea." 

"There  is  one  way,  Lilian,"  said  the  boy,  "there  is  one  way,  and 
we  can  be  happy.  I  can't  go  away  from  you ;  come  with  me,  darling, 
and  we  can  be  married  at  once.  Your  father  is  unjust  and  cruel.  Let 
us  fly  together." 

The  girl  drew  away  her  hands  and  clasped  them  over  her  aching 
eyes. 

"I  thought  love  was  of  heaven,"  she  said,  in  a  voice  unutterably 
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sad.  ^'I  thought  losing  you  drew  me  nearer  ta  God.  You  too  fail 
me ;  you  tempt  me  to  break  through  my  duty.  Oh !  I  am  disappomiod 
in  you,  the  worst  of  all  griefs." 

<< Lilian!"  said  the  boy,  eatching  her  hands  as  she  tried  to  rise, 
"  oh,  don't  go  from  me — forgive  me  I  forgive  me  I"  And  burning  tears 
fell  upon  her  hands. 

"Ah,  love,"  she  said,  bending  over  him,  "you  didnM;  know  what 
you  were  saying :  you  wouldn't  like  me  to  do  anything  wrong.  If  I 
wasn't  faithful  to  Ood  how  could  I  be  faithful  to  you?  Come  on, 
dear,  and  we  shall  teU  Father  Morris.    He  alway  gives  one  strength." 

They  came  to  the  priest's  door,  and  were  admitted,  and  their  old 
fritoid  laid  aside  his  book  as  they  entered.  Their  faces  told  him  at 
once  things  had  come  to  a  climax,  and  he  was  more  grieved  than  sur- 
prised when  they  told  him  of  the  morning's  interview  with  Mr.  Lang- 
dale.  He  leaned  his  head  upon  his  hands  and  said,  after  a  moment's 
pause,  "  I  will  speak  to  him  myself,  and  try  to  argue  the  case  with 
him." 

"  'Tis  no  use,"  said  Lilian.  "  I  never  knew  him  to  alter  a  decision 
for  any  one ;  he  never  changes  his  mind." 

"  Well,  I  have  not  much  hope,"  said  Father  Morris ;  "  but  it  can't 
make  things  worse  to  tiy." 

He  did  tiy,  and  the  result  proved  the  truth  of  their  predictions. . 
It  was  an  utter  impossibility  to  bend  Mr.  Langdale's  iron  will.     "  He 
would  never  consent  to  their  union,  and  had  other  arrangements  made 
for  his  daughter."     The  vague  threat  conveyed  in  the  last  sentence 
filled  (herald  with  additional  misery. 

"  He'U  make  you  marry  some  one  when  I'm  gone,"  he  would  ex- 
claim ;  "  he  has  some  one  fixed  on,  and  he'll  force  you  to  obey  him." 

"  No,"  said  Lilian.  "  No  earthly  power  would  compel  me  to  do  it. 
I'm  not  afraid  of  that.  He  can  do  what  he  likes  now ;  he  couldn't 
make  me  more  unhappy." 

A  few  more  days  passed  away,  while  they  tried  to  bend  their 
minds  to  the  belief  that  it  was  better  for  them  to  part.  The  girl  had 
grown  paler  and  thinner.  Her  father  sneered  at  her  appearance,  and 
made  mocking  allusions  to  the  effect  of  love  fits ;  and  Nancy  wept  over 
her  nursling  and  tore  Mr.  LangdaLe  in  effigy  all  daylong.  "Ah, 
thin,"  she  would  say,  after  hearing  one  of  his  coarse  remarks,  "  'tis 
well  for  me  a  hate-fit  isn't  as  weann'  as  a  love-fit,  for  there  wouldn't 
be  a  bit  above  on  my  bones." 

The  last  shadowy  day  of  soft  September  slipped  over  the  edge  of 
time,  and  Gerald's  last  evening  in  Lahinsy  arrived.  Lilian  was  to 
meet  him  at  the  Puffin's  Nest  at  seven  o'clock  to  bid  hirn  farewell,  and 
he  was  even  now  waiting  for  her  at  Father  Morris's.  He  and  the 
priest  were  sitting  at  the  window  looking  out  upon  the  sea,  talking 
quietly  of  possibilities,  and  how  to  make  the  best  of  the  world's  worst 
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thingS;  when  Lilian  and  Nancy  passed  by,  and  in  a  moment  the  former 
entered  the  room.  She  sat  down  on  a  seat  Qeraid  had  drawn  her  to, 
and  silence  fell  upon  them  all. 

^'  My  dear  children,"  said  the  gentle  priest  at  last,  and  his  Toice 
was  troubled,  '' perhaps  it  is  better  for  yon  to  go  a  little  i^Murt,  and 
talk  to  each  other  alone."  He  took  a  hand  of  each,  as  they  all  stood 
up,  and  clasped  them  in  both  his.  '^  Bemember,"  he  continued, 
solemnly,  "  that  there  is  no  real  unhappiness  in  this  world  but  that 
which  follows  sin.  Believe,  if  Gk>d  sees  it  best  for  eternity,  He  will 
draw  you  together  in  time;  and  if  it  be  not  so,  if  your  paths  henceforth 
lie  in  opposite  and  sunless  directions,  be  ye  noble  and  patient.  The 
lore  that  does  not  make  one  so  under  necessary  s^>aration,  lacks  fl6 
diyine  elem^oit  and  is  unworthy  of  CSiristian  souls." 

Tiilian  and  Gerald  went  out^  and  turned  to  the  Puffin's  Nest.  Near 
it  Nancy  was  sitting,  her  hands  clasped  over  her  knees,  and  h^  eyee^ 
red  with  weeping. 

They  sat  down,  hand  in  hand. 

"It  is  BO  hopeless,"  said  the  boy,  ''so  hopeless." 

'*  Yes,"  said  Lilian,  *'  it  is  utterly  hc^less.  Were  we  to  live  £<»  a 
hundred  years  my  father  would  never  yield,  and  I  would  never  disobey 
him,  never.  I  dare  not  take  things  out  of  the  hands  of  Ocd;  even  you 
wouldn't  be  able  to  make  me  happy  afterwards  if  I  did." 

<*  I  wouldn't  tempt  you  again,  my  darling,"  said  Qerald.  "Laving 
you  has  made  me  more  worthy  of  your  love.  I  am  less  selfish;  you 
have  made  me  a  better  man,  and  I  thank  Qod,  in  the  midst  of  my 
misery,  that  I  knew  and  loved  you.  Tell  me  you  are  not  sony.  My 
heart's  treasure,  comfort  me  by  saying  you  are  glad  we  met." 

"I  am  glad  we  met,  Gerald,"  she  answered.  "I  will  thank  our 
dear  Lord  for  it  always." 

Great  shadows  began  to  creep  upon  the  waters,  and  a  sullen  mur- 
mur broke  from  the  distant  main.  The  village  beneath  lay  very  quiet; 
a  few  people  sat  upon  the  battlement,  and  the  smoke  from  the  chimneys 
curled  upward  into  the  dear  air.  Lilian  shuddered  as  she  looked  at 
the  shut  door  of  her  house,  and  thought  of  the  desolate  to-morrow. 

"  'Tis  growing  late,  Gerald,  dear,"  she  said,  forcing  herself  to  speak 
calmly.     ^^  My  f ath^  will  soon  miss  me." 

"  Oh,  liHan,  Liliah,"  said  the  boy,  throwing  himsslf  on  his  knees, 
and  pressing  her  trembling  hands  against  his  cold  face. 

"  Gerald,"  she  said,  in  such  a  tone  of  anguish  that  he  forgot  his 
own  grief  for  a  moment,  "  don't  unnerve  me  or  my  heart  will  break." 

U^ey  stood  up,  holding  each  other's  hands.  "  Let  us  get  it  over," 
she  said ;  "  1^  us  say  good-by." 

"  Glory  be  to  G<>d,'^  saidNancsr,  "I  thinkthere*B  a  squall  or  some-  ' 
thin'  comin'  on.    The  say  looks  a;wtel.    Let  ye  get  into  the  shehher  of 
the  rock;  asthore,  for  a  couple  of  viinits."    And  she  came  up  near 
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them  with  some  difficulty,  and  took  refuge  from  the  rapidly  rising 
wind.  Gerald  and  Lilian  moved  over  beside  her,  where  they  were 
quite  protected,  yet  had  a  full  View  of  the  sea.  At  that  moment  a 
fierce  blast  rang  through  the  vaulted  skies  and  churned  the  waves 
into  a  frothing  mass.  A  sudden  squaU  broke  with  appalling  violence, 
sweeping  right  in  from  the  wide  ocean.  Their  eyes  were  fascinated 
as  the  two  great  elements  struggled  in  a  wild  embrace ;  coming  in 
from  the  distant  horizon  was  one  long,  mighty  swell  crowned  with 
foam ;  the  waves  beneath  heaved  and  wrestled  as  though  the  whole 
bay  had  been  a  whirlpool.  The  waves  upon  the  shore  were  dragged 
outward,  and  as  if  they  had  iron  teeth,  tore  the  rocks  and  sand  along 
^«fth  them.  Another  rush  of  wind  out  of  the  hollow  skies.  The 
swell,  of  water  comes  nearer,  it  meets  the  receding  tide — ^both  rise 
together,  and  in  a  moment  more  sandhills  and  village  disappear,  the 
wind  dies  away,  and  over  a  great  expanse  of  countiy  the  deep  sea 
moans  and  murmurs  like  a  weary  child. 

*'  My  poor  father,"  said  the  girl,  falling  senseless  on  the  earth. 

For  many  a  day  afterwards  Lilian  lay  hanging  between  life  and 
death  in  Father  Morris's  cottage ;  but  gradually  she  came  back  to 
oonsdousness  and  recognised  her  faithful  attendants.  Gerald  was 
almost  as  worn  as  herself  from  watching  and  anxiety ;  but  once  she 
looked  at  him  with  the  old,  tender  gaze,  and  whispered  his  name,  he 
was  his  bright  boyish  self  again;  and  Nancy,  when  she  saw  the 
recognition,  went  outside  the  door,  and  ''had  a  good  cry  to  herself 
that  took  the  load  off  her  heart."  When  Lilian  was  quite  recovered, 
in  a  few  months'  time— during  which  Gerald  had  been  to  England  to 
his  mother,  who  was  to  receive  her  daughter  with  open  arms — Father 
Morris  married  them  one  morning  in  his  quiet  little  chapel.  There 
was  no  one  present  in  the  flesh  but  the  servants  and  the  oldaacristan ; 
but  can  we  doubt  that  the  white- winged  angels  were  bending  over 
them  pleased,  as  they  knelt  before  the  Lord's  anointed,  their  dean 
hands  folded  within  each  other,  their  pure  lips  repeating  the  solemn 
words  that  clasped  their  soids  together  in  one  sacred,  inviolable 
union? 

They  went  away  to  their  English  home,  of  course  taking  Nancy 
with  them.  But  ever  after,  while  Father  Moips  lived,  the  summer 
days  brought  back  Lilian  and  Gerald  for  a  month  to  Cliff  Cottage. 
And  they  were  happy  days,  albeit  Lilian  used  to  think  of  her  father's 
awful  fate  tiU  the  tears  would  roll  down  her  cheeks,  she  and  Gerald 
sitting  at  the  Puffin's  Nest,  looking  down  where  the  village  had 
been,  in  which  they  had  met  their  greatest  joy  and  greatest  sorrow. 
And  now,  as  then,  their  words  were  always,  "Thank  God  that 
we  met." 

They  did  not  belie  the  promise  of  their  youth ;  their  lives  were  holy 
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and  beatddful^  their  love  nerer  lapsed  into  indifference^  as  is  the  wont 
<^  feeling  in  oommonplaoe  natures ;  it  retained  its  old  tenderness  and 
freshness  to  the  last.  Thej  had  sorrows  and  troubles  as  is  the  wisely- 
ordained  lot  of  mortals ;  but  they  were  lightened  and  sweetened  b j 
partioipation.  They  did  their  part  in  stemming  the  torrent  of  evil  in 
the  world,  and  the  circles^  widening  from  one  home  of  Christian  parity 
and  love,  grew  broad,  and  deepened  to  eternities. 

By-and-by  a  little  child  came  with  them  to  Father  Morrises 
cottage,  with  Gerald's  soft  brown  eyes  and  Lilian's  tender  lips, 
ni4nu8  the  look  of  pain,  and  Morris  Mahon  was  a  great  pet  of  the 
gentle  priest,  and  ''Fader  Moss"  became  his  great  friend  and 
protector. 

Nancy,  as  of  yore,  was  irrepressible,  and  altogether  necessary  to 
Lilian's  children,  whom  she  loved  only  second  to  their  mother,  and 
whose  propensities  for  fun  and  frolic  it  was  her  delight  to  encourage. 
"Yerra,  Miss  Lilian,  hould  your  tongue,"  she  would  answer  in  defence 
of  some  mischief ;  **  is  it  mormauma  you  want  to  make  of  'em.  Begor, 
I  wouldn't  give  a  brass  pin  for  wan  that  hadn't  some  sprah  in  him  ; 
they  aren't  good  for  king  or  counthry."  She  would  sometimes,  too, 
talk  of  other  days,  but  Mr.  Langdale's  name  was  even  then  a  little 
unpalatable.  **  Well,  the  Lord  have  mercy  on  him,"  she  would  say^ 
**wan  should  never  spake  ill  of  those  that  is  dead  and  gone,  an'  may 
God  comfort  our  poor,  sinful  sowls  when  we  go  ourselves.  But,  indeed," 
she  would  add  under  her  breath  to  herself,  'Til  never  believe  the 
ould  sayin'  agin,  the  longest  day  I  have  breath  in  me,  that  those  that 
is  bom  to  be  hanged  will  never  be  drowned." 


THE  BUTLBERS. 

1SAW  the  builders  laying 
Btones  on  the  grassy  sod. 
And  people  praised  them,  saying : 

"  A  fane  to  the  mighly  God 
Shall  rise  aloft  in  glory. 

Pillars  and  arches  wide, 
Windows  stained  with  the  story 
Of  Christ  the  crucified." 
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I  saw  the  broken  bottlders 

Xiie  in  the  waving  grass, 
Flung  down  from  bending  shoulders, 

And  said :  "  Our  lives  must  pass 
Ere  wide  cathedral  spreading 

Can  span  this  mossy  field 
Where  kine  are  slowly  treading 

And  flowers  their  honey  yield. 

*'  Oh,  dreaming  builders,  tarry ! 

Unchain  your  souls  from  toil, 
Leave  the  rock  in  the  quarry, 

The  bloom  upon  Ihe  soil ; 
For  life  is  short,  my  brothers. 

And  labour  wastes  it  sore, 
"WTiy  toil  to  gladden  others 

When  you  shall  breathe  no  more  ? 

• 

"  Oh !  come  with  footsteps  springing, 

With  empty  hands  and  free. 
And  tread  the  green  earth  singing 

*  The  world  was  made  for  me !' 
Pray  amid  nature's  sweetness 

In  pillared  forest  glade, 
Content  with  the  incompleteness 

Of  fanes  that  the  Lord  has  made  !'* 

The  builders,  never  heeding, 

Kept  piling  stone  on  stone, 
Their  hands  with  toil  were  bleeding — 

I  went  my  way  alone. 
Prayed  in  the  forest  temple 

Ajid  ate  the  wild-bee's  store ; 
My  life  was  pure  and  simple — 

What  would  the  Lord  have  more  ? 

The  years,  like  one  long  morning, 

They  all  flew  swiftly  by ; 
Old  age  with  little  warning 

Came  creeping  softly  nigh. 
Now  (be  we  all  forgiven !) 

I  longed  to  see,  alas ! 
What  the  builders  had  raised  to  heaven 

Listead  of  the  tender  grass. 
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I  heard  a  sweet  bell  ringing 

Over  the  world  so  wide, 
I  heard  the  sound  of  singing 

Across  the  even-tide. 
What  sight  my  soul  bewilders 

Beneath  the  sunset's  glow? 
The  fane  that  the  dreaming  builders 

Were  building  long  ago ! 

'Tis  not  the  sculptured  portaJ, 

Or  vrindows  jewelled  wide, 
With  joys  of  the  life  inmiortal, 

And  woes  of  Him  who  died, 
That  fill  my  soul  with  wonder, 

And  drain  my  heart  of  tears, 
And  ask  with  voice  of  thunder, 

**  Where  are  thy  wasted  years  ?" 

But  a  thousand,  thousand  creatures 

Kneel  down  where  grew  the  sod, 
And  hear  with  glowing  features 

The  words  that  breathe  of  God. 
Alone  and  empiy-handed, 

I  wait  by  the  op^n  door. 
Such  work  hath  the  Lord  commanded, 

And  I  can  work — no  more ! 

The  builders,  never  heeding. 

They  lie  and  take  their  rest, 
And  hands  no  longer  bleeding 

Are  folded  on  each  breast — 
The  grass  waves  o'er  them  sleeping, 

And  flowerets  red  and  white, 
Where  I  kneel  above  them  weeping 

And  whisper,  **  You  were  right." 

E.  M. 
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**A  PRIEST  WITH  TWO  WIVES." 

THE  Rev.  W.  Stephens  published,  in  1876,  "  Memorials  of  the  South 
Saxon  See  and  Cathedral  Church  of  Chichester."  In  his  notice 
of  Ralph  Neville,  who  was  bishop  from  1222-1244,  he  "paraphrases, 
in  an  abridged  form,"  some  familiar  letters  written  to  that  prelate  by 
his  steward.  The  bishop  was  residing  in  London,  engaged  upon  his 
duties  as  lord  chancellor,  and  his  steward,  an  ecclesiastic,  keeps  him 
acquainted  with  the  temporal  administration  of  his  estates,  and  inci- 
dentally with  some  diocesan  news.  In  the  midst  of  a  letter,  detailing 
the  havoc  committed  by  the  foxes,  and  asking  for  dogs  to  hunt  them 
down,  he  writes  (in  Mr.  Stephens's  version) :  "  I  think  you  ought  to 
know  that  the  Vicar  of  Mundham  keeps  two  wives ;  he  pretends  to 
have  a  papal  dispensation,  contrary  to  the  statutes  of  a  general 
council."*  # 

Such  a  plum  as  this  could  scarcely  escape  tiie  fingers  of  the  '*  little 
Jack  Homers  "  who  review  for  the  weekly  periodicals.  Thus  the  notice 
of  Mr.  Stephens's  book  in  the  Spectator ^^  though  a  very  short  one, 
finds  room  for  the  ** curious  report,"  and  for  the  remark  that  "The 
Vicar  seems  to  have  been  in  his  way  an  Infallibilist,"  to  which  wise  or 
witty  reflection  it  is  strange  that  the  reviewer  did  not  also  add  another 
— that  the  bishop's  steward  seems  to  have  been  a  Gallican,  in  placing 
the  authority  of  a  general  council  above  that  of  the  Pope. 

The  letter  which  Mr.  Stephens  abridges  was  first  printed  by  Dr. 
Shirley,  in  his  "  Collection  of  Royal  and  other  Historical  Letters  illus- 
trative of  the  reign  of  Henry  HE.,"  edited  by  him  for  the  Master  of 
the  Rolls ;  and  the  learned  editor  was  himself  so  struck  by  the  para- 
graph that,  in  the  preface  to  his  second  volimie,  he  especially  mentions 
*'  the  report  of  the  audacious  chaplain  who  keeps  two  wives  and  claims 
a  papal  dispensation"  among  the  ** details  which  bring  home  with 
vividness  the  domestic  life  of  the  period, "J  a  remark  which  shows 
that  learned  editors  may  make  sad  blunders  no  less  than  anonymous 
reviewers. 

It  would  be  well  if  those  who  deal  in  ecclesiastical  docimients  of 
the  middle  ages  would  remember,  that  every  profession  has  its  tech- 
nical language  or  its  slang  phrases,  the  force  of  which  has  to  be  care- 
fully learnt ;  and  that  the  proper  persons  from  whom  to  learn  it  are 
generally  those  who  have  inherited  the  profession  and  its  mysteries. 
This  very  obvious  reflection  would  have  saved  Dr.  Shirley  from  falling 
into  a  trap,  by  interpreting  a  technical  phrase  literally,  and  thus 

♦  "  MemorialB,"  p.  80.  t  Jnn.  6,  1 877.  t  At  p.  xxr. 
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mistaking   two  benefices   for    two  women,   and   a  pluralist   for   a 
bigamist. 

A  remark  of  an  archbishop  of  York,  who  lived  only  a  few  years 
before  the  period  at  which  the  Chichester  steward's  letter  was  written, 
may  be  here  appropriately  quoted.  William  of  Newborough  states 
that  Archbishop  Boger  was  a  great  enemy  of  Monks,  and  that  he 
once  said  that  his  predecessor,  Turstin,  had  never  more  grievously  erred 
(nimquam  gravius  deliquisse)  than  when  he  built  the  monastery  of 
Fountains.  When  he  noticed  that  the  bystanders  were  scandalized  at 
this  word :  "  Bah !"  he  said,  "  you  are  laymen  if  you  cannot  perceive 
the  meaning  of  a  word."* 

Before  establishing  the  metaphorical  character  of  the  vicar's  wives, 
let  us  ascertain  the  exact  text  under  discussion.  It  is  thus  printed  by 
Dr.  Shirley:  ''Nolo domineexcellentiamvestram  [latere  quo]  d  .... 
quidam  capellanus,  Willelmus  Dens  nomine,  vicarius  ecdesiee  de  Mun- 
deham,  duas  habet  uxores,  ut  dicitur,  quarum  •  •  •  •  ns  apud  Cices- 
triam.  Qui  quidem  Wilhelmus  literas  detulit  a  summo  pontifice,  ut 
cUxit,  sed  in  partibus  Sussexiee  •  •  •  nt  quod  nunquam  literse  illce  a 
conscientia  domini  papse  emanaverunt,  sed  contra  statuta  concilii 
generalis  fuerunt  impetratae.  Unde,"  &c.t  *' Your  excellence  ought 
to  be  informed  that  a  certain  chaplain,  William  Dens  by  name  (or 
.William  Tooth),  has  two  wives,  us  the  saying  is,  of  whom  ...  at 
Chichester.  This  William  has  brought  letters  from  the  Sovereign 
Pontiff,  so  he  has  said,  but  in  the  parts  of  Sussex  •  .  •  .  that  those 
letters  never  emanated  from  the  conscience  of  the  Pope  (or,  never 
came  from  the  Pope  duly  informed),  but  were  obtained  contrary  to 
the  decrees  of  the  general  council.  Hence,  if  it  seems  good  to  your 
holiness,  please  to  make  known  to  your  official  whatever  you  may 
determine  in  this  matter."  The  original  of  this  letter  is  preserved  in 
the  Eecord  Office,  and  is  partly  illegible.  The  gaps,  marked  above 
by  dots,  are  a  little  more  than  an  inch  in  length.  The  word  quarwn, 
printed  by  Dr.  Shirley,  can  no  longer  be  deciphered ;  but  that  is  un- 
important, for  the  words  duas  habet  uxores  are  quite  distinct. 

But  it  is  very  important  to  remark  that  the  translation  adopted 
both  by  Dr.  Shirley  and  Mr.  Stephens  is  misleading  to  the  mere 
English  reader.  Duas  habet  uxores  is  simply  ''  has  or  possesses  two 
wives."  If  those  wives  are  figurative  the  expression  will  mean ' '  holds  " 
two  benefices.  If  it  is  not  figurative  it  may  well  be  translated 
''keeps"  two  wives.  But  let  it  be  remembered  that  the  original  is 
more  ambiguous  than  the  word  used  by  these  authors. 

But  it  is  stiU  more  important  to  notice  that  Mr.  Stephens  has 
omitted  altogether  the  words  ut  ddoitur  which  follow  uxores.    As  he 

*  Laici  esUfl,  nisi  percipere  poteedfl  vim  rerbi.    De  Bebus  Anglicis,  1.  iii.,  cap.  & 
t  Letter  230th.  toI.  i.,  p.  277. 
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wae  only  alaidgmg,  lie  no  doubt  passed  tham  oi^er  aa  nnessentiaL  I 
•appose  he  oonsidored  them  as  equiyalentto  tttferiury  *' as  it  is  re- 
ported-" Probably  this  was  also  the  view  of  Dp.  Shirley,  who  speaks 
of  "the  report,"  though  his  words  may  refer  to  the  report  of  the 
steward  to  the  bishop  rather  than  to  the  rumour  current  in  Sussex. 

Yety  when  I  shall  have  shown  how  common  was  the  use  of  the 
zneti^hor  of  "  having  two  wives,"  the  reader  will  probably  agree  that 
the  words  should  be  thus  translated :  "  The  vicar  has  two  wives,  <u  the 
saving  is,^^  and  not  "  as  is  reported."  I  will  not,  however,  insist  on 
this  translation,  but  will  argue  out  the  matter  even  in  the  other  inter- 
pretation. 

Let  us,  then,  £rst  consider  what  are  the  intrinsic  probabilities  of 
the  case.  Now  that  there  should  have  been  a  clerical  delinquent  in 
the  thirteenth  century  is,  of  course,  just  as  natural  as  that  he  should 
be  foxmd  in  the  nineteenth.  That  a  priest  at  that  date  should  have 
wished  to  call  his  concubine  his  wife  was  far  more  natural  then  than 
now,  since  history  bears  abundant  witness  to  the  attempt.  But  where 
did  Dr.  Shirley  find  anything  to  show  that  it  was  according  '^  to  the 
domestic  life  of  the  period,"  for  priest  or  layman  to  claim  to  have  trfo 
wives  at  once  ?  However,  had  this  been  aU,  the  interpretation  might 
have  stood.  Extraordinary  or  monstrous  impudence,  though  it  does 
not  illustrate  the  manners  of  any  period,  is  at  no  time  impossible.  The 
incestuous  Corinthian  who  claimed  to  have  his  father's  wife  is  no  fair 
specimen  of  the  first  Christians,  yet  he  was  found  in  the  early  Church. 

It  is  not  supposed — at  least  I  trust  it  is  not— even  in  the  nine- 
teenth century — ^that  any  pope  really  did  grant  to  William  Tooth  a 
license  to  marry  two  wives  at  once.  But  the  notion  that  any  English 
priest  dared  openly  claim  to  have  received  such  a  grant  horn  Innocent 
m.  or  Gregory  IX.,  is  just  as  absurd  as  it  would  be  to  imagine  that 
the  incestuous  Corinthian  gave  out  publicly  that  his  conduct  had  been 
specially  authorised  by  St.  Paul. 

But  there  are  other  expressions  in  the  letter  which  should  have 
made  Dr.  Shirley  pause.  What  general  council  had  forbidden  clerical 
bigamy  ?  What  general  council  had  forbidden  popes  to  dii^nse  with 
priests  to  retain  two  wives  at  once  ?  What  example  is  there  of  a  p<^ 
of  the  thirteenth  c^itury  granting  a  priest  a  dispensation  to  have  even 
one  wife? 

The  truth  is  that,  if  the  grave  Dr.  Shirley,  and  the  facetious  writer 
in  the  8p$§Mor,  had  only  asked  themselves  what  was  the  general 
council  alluded  to  by  the  Chichester  steward,  they  would  have  found 
a  due  to  the  mystery.  They  would  haye  discovered,  or  recollected, 
that  only  a  few  years  before,  in  1215,  the  fourth  Lateraa  Council  had 
been  hdd  under  the  presidency  of  Innocent  HE.,  and  that  in  this 
council  the  decrees  against  plurality  of  benefices,  already  issued  by  the 
third  eoimidl  ol  Latmran,  in  1179,  had  been  renewed.    They  would 
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then,  perhaps,  hare  conjectured  that  the  two  wives  were  really  two 
diurohes,  parisheB,  or  benefices ;  and  they  would  have  been  strong^- 
ened  in  this  view  when  they  noticed  that  the  council  of  Lateran  had 
reserved  to  the  Pope  the  power  to  dispense  in  this  decree.  Then  all 
would  have  been  plain.  William  Tooth  held  two  benefices  contrary  to 
the  decree  of  a  general  council,  which  the  bishops  were  just  then  busy 
in  enforcing ;  but  he  claimed  a  papal  dispensation.  TUs  was  no  very 
monstrous  claim,  but  it  was  reported  in  that  part  of  Sussex  that  he  had 
got  his  dispensation  by  false  representations  and  that  it  was  invalid. 

There  is  not  a  parUde  of  doubt  that  this  is  the  real  meaning  of  the 
letter,  and  it  may,  perhaps,  be  interesting,  and  even  useful,  to  trace  the 
rise  and  progress  of  the  metaphor  used  by  the  bishop's  correspondent, 
and  to  E^ow  that  the  interpretation  ^I  have  given  is  not  merely 
plausible,  but  perfectly  natural,  and  indeed  the  only  possible  inter- 
pretation. 

The  letter  of  the  steward  is  without  date,  but,  in  the  very  year  in 
which  Kalph  Neville  became  Bishop  of  Chichester,*  a  great  national 
coimcil  had  been  celebrated  in  Oxford  tmder  Archbishop  Stephen 
Langton.  In  this  coimcil  an  abuse,  the  reverse  of  that  of  uniting 
benefices,  though  proceeding  from  the  same  source  of  avarice,  had 
been  condemned.  The  wording  of  this  decree  will  make  it  dear  that 
the  steward  was  not  making  use  of  a  new  or  unusual  metaphor  when 
he  spoke  of  the  two  wives  of  the  Vicar  of  Mundeham. 

^'According  to  canonical  decrees,"  so  runs  the  13th  canon,  or,  as 
the  Latin  might  be  freely  but  accurately  translated,  '^  in  the  language 
of  canon  law  (juxta  canonicas  sanctiones)  a  similarity  is  sometimes  re- 
marked between  carnal  and  spiritual  matrimony.  Hence,  since  nature 
does  not  allow  one  wife  to  be  shared  by  two  husbands,  it  is  altogether 
unfitting  that  the  Church  of  God,  which  ought  to  be  the  one  bride  of 
one  husband,  should  be,  as  it  were,  the  concubine  of  many." 

The  metaphor  here  referred  to  is  not  unfamiliar  to  us  at  the  present 
day.  Burnet,  in  his  "  History  of  the  Eeformation,"t  teUs  u*  tli*t  Bishop 
Fisher  used  to  say  that  his  church  was  his  wife,  and  that  he  would 
never  part  with  her  because  she  was  poor.  The  same  thing  is  reported 
of  him  in  a  contemporary  account  preserved  in  the  Vatican,  and  pub- 
lished by  Mr.  Pocock.  J  It  is  probable  that  it  was  in  direct  imitation 
of  this  example  that  Thomas  Wilson,  the  Protestant  Bishop  of  Sodor  and 
Man,  when  Queen  Caroline  offered  to  translate  him  to  a  richer  see, 
replied:  **I  will  not  leave  my  wife  in  her  old  age  because  she  is 
poor." 

The  metaphor  is  thus  elaborated  in  the  third  Provindal  Synod 
celebrated  by  the  English  Catholic  hierarchy  in  1859:  "As  the 
Bishc^'s  diocese  is  the  spouse  to  whom  Ood  has  united  him  in  the 

•  A.  D.  1222.  t  Book  IH^  rd.  i..  p.  708.  J  "  Beoords,"  f ol.  ii,  p.  6(H. 
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'bonds  of  conjugal  love,  and  as  no  more  precious  diadem  can  crown  her 
than  the  eccleeiasticalyirtues  everywhere  resplendent,  no  more  beauteous 
zone  can  gird  her  than  a  circling  band  of  pious  clerics,  he  will  not  be 
able  to  offer  her  a  more  acceptable  gift  than  a  holy  household." 

The  origin  of  this  metaphor  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the 
bishop  or  pastor  represents  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  is  the  Bride- 
groom of  the  Church ;  but,  perhaps,  its  great  prevalence  in  canon  law, 
whenever  the  question  of  plurality  of  benefices  is  under  discussion, 
may  be  due  to  the  letter  of  St.  Jerome  to  Oceaniis,  in  which  he  dis- 
cusses at  considerable  length  the  meaning  of  the  words  of  St.  Paul 
(1  Tim.  iii.  2;  Tit.  i.  6),  that  a  bishop  must  be  **the  husband  of  one 
wife."  Amongst  various  interpretations  he  alludes  to  one  which  he 
acknowledges  to  be  forced :  "  Some,"  he  says,  coacte  '*  interpret  wives 
as  churches,  husbands  as  bishops,  so  that  churches  are  called  bishops' 
wives.  According  to  this  sense,  the  apostle  would  mean  that  a  bishop 
is  not  to  be  translated  from  one  see  to  another,  ne  virginis  pauper- 
culee  societate  contempta,  ditioris  adulterae  quserat  amplexus.* 

However  farfetched  might  be  this  interpretation,  it  was  too  con- 
venient to  be  neglected,  at  least  as  an  accommodation  of  holy  words, 
when  the  endowments,  first  of  bishopricks  and  afterwards  of  parishes, 
introduced  the  abuses  of  translations  and  pluralities.  Thus  Gerbert> 
afterwards  Pope  Silvester  11.,  who  died  in  1003,  writes  on  the  words, 
"  Husband  of  one  wife,"  as  follows :  "  If  we  look  to  the  mere  letter, 
these  words  forbid  a  man  who  has  been  twice  married  to  be  ordained 
bishop ;  but  if  we  ascend  to  a  higher  sense,  they  forbid  a  bishop  to 
H9wrp  two  churches;  and  if  you  will  go  still  deeper  into  the  very  heart 
of  the  matter,  they  warn  the  bishop,  lest,  after  having  espoused  the 
true  Catholic  dogma,  he  take  up  heretical  opinions."!  This  treatise 
of  Gerbert  was  soon  attributed  to  St.  Ambrose,  and  being  full  of 
weighty  matter,  pithily  expressed,  was  frequently  quoted,  and  texts 
from  it  introduced  into  the  canon  law. 

But  it  was  believed  in  the  middle  ages  that  the  convenient  metaphor 
was  derived  from  higher  and  earlier  authorities  than  even  St.  Jerome 
or  St.  Ambrose.  The  famous  Isidore  Mercator,  in  the  ninth  century, 
gives,  in  his  decretals,  letters  which  he  attributes  to  Popes  Evarist 
and  CaUixtus. 

Pope  Evarist  has  a  long  drawn-out  comparison  between  the  duties 
of  husband  and  wife,  and  the  reciprocal  duties  of  a  bishop  and  his 
church.  Prom  this  f  oxmdation  he  concludes  that  a  bishop  must  not 
leave  his  diocese  to  take  another,  and  compares  such  conduct  to  divorce 
and  adulteiy. 

Pope  CaUixtus  is  made  to  say :  ''  As  a  wife  must  not  be  led  into 
adultery,  and  as  she  must  not  be  judged  or  governed  except  by  her 

*  Sp.  69.    1 1^  dignitato  lacerdotali  in  A|ypencUce  Operum  8.  Ambrodi  (Ed.  Ben.) 
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own  kcusbazidy  so  aLso  l^e  hishop^a  wife,  wliich  is  liis  diaiek  or  pariflli," 
and  so  oontmues  at  great  Iraigth. 

These  passages,  being  attributed  to  popes  and  martyrs,  were  re- 
ceived with  the  greatest  veneration,  and  are  found  in  all  subsequent 
collections  of  canons,  as  in  that  of  Burchard,  Bii^op  of  Worms,  who 
died  in  1025,  as  well  as  in  Gratian.* 

Another  great  authority,  who  had  given  popularity  and  weight  to 
the  metaphor  was  Hincmar,  Archbishop  of  Kheims  in  the  9th  centuiy. 
He  is  writing  about  Actard  who,  having  been  Bishop  of  Nantes,  had 
been  chosen  Archbishop  of  Tours,  and  who  wished  to  retain  his  old 
see  along  with  the  new  one.  Amongst  other  things,  Hincmar  says : 
**In  a  letter  of  Pope  Nicholas,  of  happy  memory,  to  certain  bishops 
of  Bulgaria,!  ^^  ^  related  that  the  Greeks  raged  against  him,  because, 
like  his  predecessors,  he  had  commanded  them  to  refrain  from  their 
wives,  whereas  they  wished  to  ordain  by  the  canons  that  it  is  lawful 
to  have  wives.  But  we  Gallic  bishops  of  the  present  day  endeavour 
to  make  new  canons  to  allow  us,  by  a  spiritual  adultery,  which  is  worse 
than  carnal  incontinence,  to  have  at  the  same  time  two  mves,  that  is,  two 
sees,  or  at  least  a  wife  and  a  concubine,  or  while  our  first  wife  lives 
though  sickly,  that  is,  while  our  church  is  sufPering  from  pensecntion 
or  spoliation,  to  unite  to  ourselves  another  wif e.^J 

From  the  eighth  century  downwards  the  metaphor  became  habitual 
and  commonplace.  The  Eegula  Canonicorum  of  St.  Chrodegand,  in 
the  eighth  century,  says :  **  Let  not  a  priest  have  more  than  one  church, 
as  a  man  one  wifek"  A  council  of  Eheims,  of  the  year  813,  decreed : 
"  As  in  each  church  there  ought  to  be  a  priest,  so  the  church,  whi^L 
is  his  spouse  or  wife— qusB  sponsa  vel  uxor  ejus  dioitur — ^may  not  be 
divided  between  several  priests."  This  canon  found  its  place  in  Gratian 
(Causa  zxi.,  qu.  2.  canon :  Sicui  in  unaquaque),  in  Burchard  (lib.  iii., 
cap.  45),  and  in  Ivo  of  Chartres  (Pars,  iii.,  cap.  49).  Still  more  i^ppo- 
site  is  a  decree  of  a  council  of  Nantes :  "  As  a  bishop  may  have  but 
one  city,  and  a  man  but  one  wife,  so  a  priest  but  one  chuidi,"  quoted 
by  Burchard  (Lib.  iii.,  cap.  47.)  The  eighth  of  the  canons  made  in 
!Ekgland  in  the  knle  of  Edgar  adopts  the  same  language :  ^^  We  teach 
that  no  priest  wilfully  desert  the  church  ior  which  he  was  oonseczftted, 
but  hold  it  as  his  lawful  wife." 

The  figures  of  wife,  divorce,  adultery,  lagamy,  became  so  wdl 
known,  that  at  last  literal  prohibitioBS  got  to  be  understood  meta|^ii- 
cally.  Thus,  one  <^  the  apostoHc  canons  says:  '^ Let  not  a  bishop,  on 
pretext  of  piety,  cast  away  his  own  wife,  and  if  he  does  so,  let  him  be 
excommunicated."  The  meaning  of  this  canon  was  that,  when  a 
married  man  had  been  elevated  to  the  episeopate,  as  "was  frequently 
the  case  in  eailyidays,  althou^  hencelorth  ho  waa  oUif^  to  lire  in 

7,qm.l,€ML3«.        ^-mwamhmBdgimu       X'S^ti* 
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coutiaeaoe,  yet  Le  could  not  put  liis  wife  awaj  from  liim,  as  if  the 
maniage  was  diseolred  bj  his  ordinatioay  nor  expose  her  to  the  perils 
of  the  world.  But  as  time  went  on,  and  men  were  no  longer  or  yery 
seldom  ordained  in  their  wife's  lifetime,  this  canon  came  to  be  under- 
stood in  a  purely  metaphorical  sense,  and  to  be  quoted  as  if  it  had 
been  originally  made  against  bishops  who  should  forsake  their  dioceses. 
Though  it  is  given  in  its  literal  sense  in  Gratian  (1  Pars.  Dist.  28, 
ch.  14),  yet  by  Burchard  of  Worms  (Lib.  i.,  cap.  78)  and  by  Ivo  of 
Chartres  (Decnreti  Pars,  v.,  cap.  184),  it  is  quoted  as  if  it  had  only 
reference  to  a  diocese. 

8t.  Iyo  of  Chartres,  a  contemporary  of  St.  Anselm,  and  a  great 
authority  in  canon  law,  thus  writes  in  one  of  his  epistles :  '^  As  to  the 
priest  who  resigned  the  church  which  he  governed,  not  being  compelled 
to  do  so,  into  your  hands,  and  who  now  seeks,  by  the  help  of  laymen, 
to  ascend  into  the  chamber  of  the  spouse  whom  he  repudiated  as 
unworthy  of  him — ^I  answer,  that  he  must  stand  by  his  own  judgment, 
and  not  presume  to  commit  adultery  with  the  wife  whom  he  divorced, 
during  tKe  lifetime  of  the  priest  who  is  now  united  to  her."*  When 
the  notorious  Ealph  ilambard,  Bishop  of  Durham,  by  the  influence  of 
William  Bufus,  of  whom  he  was  the  agent,  was  thrusting  himself  into 
a  Norman  diocese,  the  same  Ivo  opposed  the  attempt.  This  is  the 
language  of  his  letter  to  the  Archbishop  of  Eouen  and  the  Bishop  of 
Evreux :  "  Since  from  the  very  infancy  of  the  worid  carnal  bigamy 
was  blamed  in  Lameah,  how  can  it  be  praised  in  the  Church,  which  is 
the  Spouse  of  Christ?  Let,  therefore,  lUdph,  Bishop  of  Durham,  be 
expelled  from  his  second  see,  thai  no  hi^my  he  admtUd.  I  speak  to 
those  who  are  not  ignorant  of  the  law."t 

One  more  example  of  the  conventional  metaphor — and  an  English 
one — ^will  bring  us  almost  to  the  time  of  the  Chichester  letter. 
William  of  Newborough  composed  his  chronicle  towards  the  end  of 
the  twelfth  century.  Writing  <^  Walter  of  Coutance,  named  Bishop 
of  Lincoln,  in  1182,  he  says:  ''But  he  did  not  long  remain  there. 
Being  shortly  elected  to  the  Bishopric  of  Bouen,  he  bade  farewell 
to  hiB  new  spouse,  being  attracted  by  the  greaftar  charms  of 
another."^ 

It  must  be  remembered  thai  these  and  similar  passages,  however 
little  known  to  modem  reviewecrs  and  editors,  were  constantly  luider 
the  eyes  of  the  bishops  and  their  offioials  in  Hub  thirteenth  century. 
During  that  period,  a  most  detenmned  stand  was  made  in  EngUnd, 
against  the  abuse  of  pluralities.  It  was  an  age  of  legialation,  especially 
in  England^  as  a  ^Lance  at  the  synodal  deerees,  eoUeeted  by  Wilkins, 
will  prore.  Jdin  of  Athona,  a  oanoA  of  Lisieoln,  writiiig  about  1290, 
says :  ''In  no  otker  coontzy^  aa  I  eooeeiTe,  ave  so  many  kws  made> 

»lp.]31.  t4^.  168.  J>%t^bmAnf^km(ldk.m^c.B). 
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and  are  thej  so  litUe  obseryed,  as  in  England."*  But  whateyer  was 
the  success  or  failure  of  the  efforts  of  Councils,  at  least  the  subject  of 
pluralities  and  the  metaphorical  language  in  which  they  had  been 
condemned  by  the  canons,  were  as  familiar  as  household  words  to  the 
ecclesiastijDS  of  those  days,  and  writing  to  one  another,  they  would 
make  use  of  the  metaphor,  even  without  a  word  of  context,  to  indicate 
that  it  was  metaphor,  yet,  without  the  slightest  danger  of  misunder- 
standing. 

The  national  coimcil  of  Oxford,  of  1222,  has  already  been  quoted, 
in  which  the  '^language  of  canon  law"  about  priests'  marriages  to 
their  figurative  wives  is  alluded  to  and  repeated.  In  1237,  another 
national  council  was  held  in  London,  at  which  St.  Edmund  presided. 
Ralph  Neville,  Bishop  of  Chichester,  was  present.  The  13th  constitu- 
tion of  this  synod  is  as  follows :  '' As  reg^ards  residence  of  rectors  in  their 
churches,  we  have  need  to  make  provision  rather  by  active  measures 
than  by  statutes,  since  there  are  councils  of  Koman  Pontiffs  speaking 
more  dearly  than  light  on  this  subject.  We  say  exactly  the  same 
regarding  those  who,  in  violation  of  a  coMtitution  of  a  general  eouncii, 
without  a  special  dispensation  of  the  apostolic  see,  presume  to  the  ruin  of 
their  own  souls  to  hold,  at  the  same  time,  two  or  more  dignities,  rec- 
tories, or  benefices,  with  cure  of  souls."  It  should  be  noticed  that  the 
Chichester  steward  repeats  almost  word  for  word  in  his  letter  a  part 
of  this  canon,  and  this  would  suffice  to  show — could  any  doubt  remain 
— what  general  council  and  what  dispensation  he  alludes  to  when  he 
speaks  of  the  two  wives  of  the  Vicar  of  Mundeham. 

I  think  I  am  now  justified  in  assuming  that  the  words  ut  dieUur 
which  follow  uxores  are  intended  to  qualify  that  word,  and  to 
give  it  a  metaphorical  sense.  They  are  equivalent  to,  ''as  we 
say,"  or  '*  as  the  phrase  runs,"  or  "  as  the  proverb  has  it."  But  if 
we  suppose  that  they  mean  simply  **  as  is  reported,"  and  are  intended 
to  qualify  the  verb  habetf  then  one  would  think  it  was  the  duty  of 
the  steward  to  make  sure  of  the  fact  before  denoxmcing  a  priest  to  his 
bishop.  But  again,  does  the  writer  show  that  the  matter  is  only  a 
rumour,  when  he  immediately  affirms  that  the  vicar  ''has  brought 
letters  from  Rome,"  and  that  the  force  of  those  letters  is  publicly  dis- 
cussed ?  According  to  the  really  absurd  supposition  of  Dr.  Shirley, 
the  vicar  is  living  openly  with  a  wife  at  Mimdeham,  and  not  content 
with  canying  on  an  intrigue  at  Chichester,  he  has  there  a  second  wife 
publicly  known  as  such,  and  he  justifies  his  bigamy  before  the  out- 
raged pubHc  by  shaking  in  their  faces  his  papal  dispensation.  In  this 
theory  we  can  only  conjecture  that  William  Tooth's  reason  for  going 
to  the  expense  of  a  double  household  was  his  fear,  lest  the  two  ladies 
should  quarrel  if  inhabiting  the  same  harem;  though  whether  the 

*  In  his  oommentftiies  printed  at  the  end  of  Ljndwood,  p.  36  (Ed.  KHTO). 
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Pope's  diBpensation  would  have  made  the  priest's  life  any  more  easy 
between  the  two,  though  kept  apart,  must  be  decided  by  those  who 
hold  this  novel  view  of  mediseval  polygamy. 

To  those,  on  the  other  hand,  who  have  some  real  acquaintance 
"with  the  domestic  life"  and  ecclesiastical  life  **  of  the  period,"  and 
who  know  the  strange  subterfuges  to  which  the  clergy  often  had  re- 
course in  order  to  evade  the  prohibition  of  the  general  council  of 
Lateran,  there  is  no  dif&culty  either  in  understanding  that  the  two 
benefices  lay  geographically  apart,  or  that  the  steward  has  just  detected 
the  existence  of  the  second  one  at  Chichester.  One  of  these  devices 
was  to  make  over  nominally  a  rectory  to  another  person,  retaining 
nearly  all  its  fruits  as  vicar,  while  holding  a  second  rectory  or  vicarage 
elsewhere.  It  was  to  prevent  this  that  the  immediate  successor  of 
Balph  Neville,  St.  Kichard  of  Chichester,  met  it  by  a  declaration  that 
the  prohibition  against  pluralities  extended  to  two  vicarages  no  less 
than  to  two  rectories,  or  to  a  rectory  with  a  vicarage.  To  detect  the 
evasions  and  devices  of  avaricious  ecclesiastics  in  this  matter  was  one 
of  the  principal  duties  of  the  archdeacons  or  vicars-general  in  their 
visitations.  The  following  points  were  to  be  inquired  into,  in  1252,  in 
the  diocese  of  Lichfield :  "  Whether  any  vicars  make  themselves  rectors 
or  $  eonverao  f  Whether  any,  by  long  farming  of  a  benefice,  make 
themselves  rectors  or  vicars  ?  Whether  any  act  as  rectors  or  vicars, 
without  having  received  institution  from  the  bishop  or  other  proper 
authority  ?"♦  And  Archbishop  Peckham,  in  1279,  issued  a  constitution 
at  Heading,  in  which  he  requires  the  bishops  to  keep  a  correct  list  of 
the  number  and  name  of  the  churches  in  their  dioceses,  the  surnames 
and  Christian  names  (cognomina  agnomina  vel  prsenomina)  of  the 
rectors,  dates  of  collation,  and  titles,  the  age  also  of  rectors  or  posses- 
sors of  churches,  their  degree  or  order,  and  whether  they  are  beneficed 
elsewhere,  whether  they  have  a  dispensation  for  plurality,  &c. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  slight  hesitation  about  the  matter 
of  fact  contained  in  the  steward's  letter — duas  habet  uxores  ut  dicitur 
— ^ifwe  are  to  adopt  the  translation  ''as  is  reported" — is  quite  as 
natural  in  referring  to  a  benefice  in  Chichester  as  it  would  be  in  regard 
to  a  woman  or  acknowledged  wife. 

One  other  point  remains  to  be  noticed  in  this  simple  affair,  out  of 
which  so  much  mystery  has  been  made.  Why,  it  may  be  asked,  should 
the  steward  have  doubted  of  the  Pope's  dispensation,  if  there  were  no 
greater  stretch  of  papal  prerogative  involved  than  permission  to  enjoy 
two  benefices?  The  answer  is  very  easily  given.  Such  dispensations 
were  not  given  without  a  sufficient  reason,  and  innumerable  efforts  were 
being  made  to  get  dispensations  at  Bome  by  fraudulent  means,  and  it  was 

*  **  Burton  Annals,"  p.  297  (Bolls  Ed.)  See  similar  questions  in  Bishop  Qross- 
teste's  Letters,  Letter  154. 
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the  wish  of  the  Homan  PontifPs  that  their  dispensatioiis  ahonld  be 
carefully  ecrutiniBed,  that  their  validity  or  invalidity  might  be  detected. 

**  It  is  a  maxim  in  law,"  says  Burnet,  "  that  if  the  Pope  be  sur- 
prised in  anything,  and  bulls  be  procured  upon  false  suggestion  or 
untrue  premises,  they  may  be  cancelled  afterwards."*  Much  more,  of 
course,  was  this  the  case  with  regard  to  rescripts  like  that  in  question. 
It  was  not  even  necessary  for  the  Pope  to  cancel  sudi  a  document.  A 
bishop  might  declare  it  invalid,  though,  of  course,  an  appeal  would  lie 
open  to  the  Holy  See.  Thus  Pope  Alexander  HI.  had  wntten  to  tlie 
Bishop  of  London,  in  1180,  to  say  that  it  sometimes  happens  that  the 
Pope  writes  to  a  bishop  to  give  a  benefice,  and  that  he  does  this,  per- 
haps, in  ignorance  that  such  a  cleric  already  possesses  a  benefice.  He 
wishes  it,  therefore,  to  be  understood  that,  in  such  a  case,  if  a  cleric 
has  a  benefice  sufficient  for  his  support,  he  should  not  receive  another, 
imless  in  the  Pope^s  letters  express  mention  is  made  of  the  former  one, 
nor  in  any  case  if  there  should  he  scandal  in  obeying.  And  the  very  Pope, 
in  whose  reign  the  Chichester  letter  was  probably  written,  Gr^^onr 
IX.,  had,  in  the  year  1234,  incorporated  this  letter  of  his  predecessor 
in  his  Decretals.f 

Pope  Innocent  III.  had  also  written,  in  1201,  r^arding  the  inva- 
lidity of  his  rescripts  when  obtained  by  false  statements.^  And  the 
same  Pope,  in  1199,  had  used  the  following  vigorous  language  on  the 
subject  in  writing  to  the  Archbishop  of  Milan :  *'  Since  we  are  wont  so 
to  word  the  rescripts  of  the  Apostolic  See,  that  of  our  own  dear  know- 
ledge we  take  care  that  nothing  be  inserted  in  them  which  is  faulty  in 
law,  we  are  moved  to  no  little  wonder,  that  as  often  as  we  address  our 
letters  to  you  or  to  your  subjects,  you  write  back  that  you  are  surprised, 
just  as  if  we  issued  a  command  to  do  something  wrong.  Thus,  you 
write  to  us,  that  since  P.,  a  cleric,  has  already  a  sufficient  benefice  in 
the  church  of  N.,  you  are  surprised  that  we  have  sent  letters  to  tibe 
provost  of  M.  for  his  admission  into  that  church.  Now,  had  you  pai^ 
proper  attention  to  the  wording  of  our  letters,  you  would  have  found 
nothing  in  them  that  ought  to  have  offended  you.  For,  since  in  our 
letters  there  is  no  mention  made  of  that  prebend,  and  he  is  not  called 
a  canon,  nor  even  a  cleric,  in  them,  and  since,  also,  in  our  letters  the 
condition  was  expressly  inserted,  <  if  he  is  worthy  to  obtain  an  ecclesi- 
astical benefice'  from  these  things  you  might  have  understood  in 
what  way  those  letters  were  obtained  (qualiter  literse  ipse  fuerant  im- 
petrat».)"§ 

As  this  rebuke  had  just  been  republished  by  the  reigning  Pontiff, 
it  wiU  be  seen  that  the  steward  of  Ghidiester  was  by  no  means  doubt- 
ing the  prerogatives  of  the  Sovereign  Pontiff,  but,  on  the  oontraiy, 

•  ••  History  of  Beformation,"  I.,  81  (Ed.  Pocock). 

t  L.  III.,  tit.  ▼.  cap.  6.  Cum  teneamur,  %  Decrtt  L.  I.,  tit.  lii  cap.  20,  Super  Uteris, 

§  Decret.  L.  L,  tit.  iii.,  cap.  77.     Oum  adeo. 
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exeroisixig  a  yeiy  proper  vigilanoe,  irlieii  lie  suggested  thai  pecbaps 
the  reBGiipt  of  which  the  Yicar  of  Mundeham  boasted  was  obtained 
obr^titioiifllj  or  subreptitiously,  and  thereof  of  no  value.  Such,  he 
says,  was  the  report  in  that  part  of  Sussex,  and  therefore  he  calls  the 
bishop's  attention  to  the  matter.  He  does  not  deny  the  existence 
of  the  letters  of  dispensation,  he  does  not  say  they  are  a  forgery,  but 
that  it  is  the  common  opinion  of  the  Sussex  ecclesiastics  that  they  will 
not  bear  inspection,  and  that  the  Pope  must  have  been  misinformed 
when  he  issued  them  to  the  Vicar  of  Mundeham. 

Here  all  is  simple  and  straightforward,  in  perfect  accordance  with 
the  language,  laws,  and  circumstances  of  the  times ;  and  yet  we  are 
asked  to  believe  that  the  same  Gregory  IX.,  who  was  the  unbending 
upholder  of  ecclesiastical  discipline,  and  who  had  so  severely  rebuked 
the  concubinage  of  some  English  clerics,*  had  been  prevailed  on  by 
some  plausible  representations  to  grant  a  license  to  the  Sussex  priest 
to  keep  not  one  but  two  wives!  They  know  little,  indeed,  of  the 
freedom  of  ecclesiastical  criticism  in  those  days,  who  imagine  that  the 
language  of  the  bishop's  correspondent  would  have  been  merely  the 
suggestion  of  a  doubt  as  to  fact  or  law. 

John  of  Salisbury,  and  even  Bobert  Qrossteste,  were  quite  as  much 
Inf  allibilists  as  the  Vicar  of  Mundeham  or  any  modem  ecclesiastic ; 
but  had  a  pope  issued  a  dispensation  to  a  priest  to  have  two  wives,  or 
even  one,  they  would  have  written  letters  which  would  have  made  the 
ears  tingle  of  those  who  read  them. 

The  discussion  which  we  have  been  pursuing  may  seem  to  some  a 
very  big  wheel  on  which  to  break  so  slight  a  butterfly,  but  the  butterfly 
if  left  uncrushed,  would  lay  eggs,  and  w;e  should  be  infested  with 
caterpillars.  Besides  this,  it  was  wortii  while  to  choose  an  example  from 
a  writer  so  learned  and  justly  respected  as  Dr.  Shirley,  to  show  that 
there  are  certain  technical  matters,  at  least  as  regards  Catholic  history, 
which  require  technical  education  for  their  proper  understanding,  and 
tliat  he  who  ventures  to  interpret  them  without  it,  or  without  consult- 
ing those  who  possess  it,  will  probably  fall  into  a  tn^.f  "  I  had  two 
objections,"  wrote  Bishop  Burnet  in  the  preface  to  his  History  of 

♦  See  his  letter  to  the  Bishop  of  Coventry  in  Shirley.    I^  560. 

t  Thus  Mr.  Thorpe,  finding  in  the  Saxon  laws  a  large  penalty  imposed  for  the  murder 
of  a  bishofB  son,  concluded  that  the  SaxoB  bishops  were,  like  modern  Protestant  pre- 
lates, the  respected  fathers  of  lai^  lamiUas ;  the  fact  being,  that  a  bishop's  son  was  not 
the  o£bpring  of  a  bishop,  but  one  for  whom  a  man  has  stood  godfather  in  confirmation. 
Dr.  Shirley  has  made  another  slip  of  no  great  importance,  though  it  points  the  same 
moral  In  his  edition  of  the  "  Fasciculi  Zizaniorum  **  (p.  14)  he  has  changed  the  read- 
ing of  the  MS.  Herodii  domus  into  Herodis  domus  (the  house  of  Herod),  from  which 
emendation  of  his  own  he  gathers  in  his  introduction  (p.  idx.)  the  date  of  Wydif  s 
appointment  to  be  king's  chaplain !  The  simplest  priest,  familiar  with  the  Vulgate 
Teraion  of  the  Psalms,  would  have  told  bim  Uiat  the  MS.  reading  was  correct,  and 
meant  the  heron's  nett    There  is  oo  more  aUiudon  to  Herod  thm  to  Pontius  Pilate. 
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tho  Beformation,  ''besides  the  knowledge  of  my  own  unfitness  for 
such  a  work.  One  was,  my  unacquaintedness  with  the  laws  and  cus- 
toms of  this  nation,  not  being  horn  in  it  ,  .  .  .  My  acquaintance  with 
the  most  ingenious  William  Petyt,  counsellor  of  the  Inner  Temple, 
cleared  this  difficulty."  It  would  be  well  if  those  who  write  about  the 
Catholic  Church,  not  being  members  of  it,  would  imitate  the  prudence 
of  Burnet,  and  sometimes  consult  a  Catholic  counsellor. 

T.  E.  B. 


THE  HAPPY  MOURNER 

BY  STEPHEN  £.   DE  YEBE. 

ALONE  beside  the  dreary  river 
She  sitteth  ever,  sad,  forlorn, 
"Watching  the  moonlit  waters  shiver, 
Bemote  from  human  love  or  scorn. 

She  weeps  no  more  for  wrongs  forgiven : 

If  on  her  lids  a  drop  appear, 
She  turns  her  trustful  eyes  to  heaven. 

And  upward  geizing,  dries  the  tear. 

Who  is  this  maiden,  lone,  forsaken. 
So  sad,  so  sweet?    'Tis  she  whose  eye, 

Whose  smile,  whose  voice  sufficed  to  waken 
All  hearts  to  joy  in  days  gone  by. 

She  gave  her  trust,  she  gave  her  faith. 
She  gave  him  all  her  loving  heart : 

He  swore  his  love  was  strong  as  death ; 
He  played  a  false  and  cruel  part. 

But  lowly,  constant,  patient  ever. 

And  loving  truly,  calmly  still. 
She  kneels  beside  that  dreary  river. 

And  prays  for  him  who  wrought  the  ill. 

Pray  on,  pray  on,  thou  blessed  maiden ; 

Such  faith,  such  charity  and  love, 
Shall  waft  thy  spirit  sorrow-laden 

From  this  cold  earth  to  heaven  abo  rr. 
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WHAT  ABE  WE  TO  DO  WITH  OTJE  GIELS? 

SOME  time  ago  an  anxious  mother  wrote  to  a  leading  newspaper  for 
ladies,  asking  advice  as  to  what  she  ought  to  do  with  her  grown- 
up daughters.  They  were  as  clever,  said  the  mother,  as  well-educated, 
as  good-looking  as  most  other  people's  girls ;  and  they  were  willing  to 
be  industrious.  Their  brother  declared  that  a  certain  **  Lydia"  would 
never  speak  to  him  again  if  his  sisters  became  governesses  or  lady- 
helps.  Their  mother  mentally  wrung  her  hands  and  turned  in  her 
extremity  to  question  public  opinion ;  but  very  scant,  indeed,  was  the 
notice  bestowed  on  her. 

How  many  good  women  are  perplexed  with  the  same  thoughts 
which  agitated  the  motherly  heart  that  thus  put  the  pith  of  its  anxiety 
into  print  1  We  can  see  the  bands  of  comely  maids  with  their  neatly- 
braided  heads  bending  over  useless  fancy  work,  or  cutting  and  trimming 
to  keep  themselves  presentably  dressed,  feeling  all  the  while  their 
young  spirits  crushed  by  the  consciousness  that  "Mother"  is  casting 
anxious  glances  into  their  future,  longing  wearily  to  know  what  to  do 
with  them,  so  as  to  give  their  feet  a  solid  standing-place  in  the  world.. 
Their  wishes  incline  to  industry,  but  they  shrink  from  the  thought  of 
associating  with  servants ;  and  they  dread  the  thought  of  **  govero-- 
essing,"  that  lonely  occupation  which  takes  the  girl  away  from  home  and 
friends  to  spend  her  life  among  strangers.  Besides,  they  are  hardly 
qualified  to  be  governesses,  and  on  the  whole  are  glad  to  ^reen  them- 
selves behind  the  foolish  prejudice  of  the  prof essional  brother,  and  the- 
awful  threat  of  Lydia's  displeasure.  They  see  many  in  their  own 
position,  acknowledged,  or  unacknowledged.  In  the  street  they  live 
in  there  is  a  second  large  family  of  girls ;  but  the  latter  have  got 
among  them  Mrs.  Haweis's  book  on  beauty,  and  one  is  deeply  engaged, 
dying  her  hair  green  or  blue  (only  as  an  experiment),  while  the  rest 
are  planning  costumes  to  suit  in  colour  and  form  the  styles  of  the 
drawing-rooms  of  their  various  acquaintances.  How  the  slender 
allowance  bestowed  by  dear,  generous,  hard-worked  papa  will  endure 
such  varieties  is  yet  to  be  proved ;  but  what  with  costumes,  and  pos- 
tures, and  attitudes,  the  **art  of  beauty"  young  ladies  have  no 
time  to  think  of  their  prospects  in  life.  In  the  next  square  dwells 
another  sisterhood ;  but  they  are  busy  with  Mrs.  Caddy's  book  on  the 
household,  and  are  fully  engaged  trimming  their  dusters  with  Torchon 
lace,  composing  piquant  scarlet  attire  to  cook  the  dinner  in,  and  con-  ' 
suiting  as  to  how  ''  Father  "  may  be  induced  to  put  a  marble  sink  in 
his  book-lined  study  and  aUowthem  to  turn  it  into  an  aesthetic  kitchen. 
Yet  another  sample  group  of  her  own  species  occurs  to  the  mind  of  the 
**  nice"  girl  as  she  looks  out  on  her  small  world;  but  of  these  one 

VOL.  VI.  36 
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already  walks  the  hospitals,  wlii],e  another  aspires  to  be  a  judge  on 
the  bench.  Our  neat  little  maid  does  not  feel  herself  called  to  any  of 
the  learned  prof essiimSy^jiid  sighs  and  knits  her  brows  as  she  picks 
among  her  worsteds. 

What  wondar  if  the  more  experienced,  more  ftir-seeing  mother 
should  jNTof onndlj  echo  that  sigh.  She  knows  that  at  the  bottom  of 
each  damghter's  heart  lies  a  beaniiful  dream  of  home  and  love;  but 
cmd  lines  of  statistics  inform  her  with  nnflinching  TCTaoity  that  there 
is  in  the  world  a  multitude  of  women  for  whom  no  husbands  can  by 
any  possibility  be  found.  She  casts  up  her  daughters'  opportunities 
of  having  their  sweet  dimples  seen  and  their  virtues  felt  by  desirable 
individuals  of  the  opposite  sex,  d^loring  that  her  children  are  not 
possessed  of  that  surpassing  beauty  which  is  sure  to  attract  in  a  crowd. 
Then  they  are  not  the  sort  of  girls  who  would  marry  anyone  at  all, 
just  iofs  a  living.  Mary,  she  thinks,  would  not  be  hard  to  please ;  but 
there  is  that  little  Bessie,  with  her  heart  always  at  a  white  heat,  who 
would  be  enable  of  refusing  ten  thousand  a  year  could  she  not  bestow 
upon  the  owner  of  it  aU  that  tender  affection  which  to  her  is  a  neces- 
sary of  existence.  All  things  considered,  the  mother  is  obliged  to  put 
aside  marriage  among  the  mere  possibilities  of  the  future  of  her 
-children. 

What,  then,  is  to  be  done  with  these  (say  six)  nice  non-beauiy  girls 
with  their  bright  eyes  and  wholesome  complexions,  their  neat  hands 
and  industrious  inclinations?  Will  anyone  tell  how  they  are  to  be 
put  in  a  position  of  Hfe  where  all  their  energies  will  be  brought  into 
play,  their  health  preserved  by  activity,  their  tempers  kept  sweet  by 
the  consciousness  of  usefulness  and  their  livelihood  secured  by  their 
own  honourable  exertions  ?  Of  course  the  first  step  to  be  taken  is  to 
break  down  all  that  stupid  prejudice  against  a  woman's  doing  that  for 
which  she  openly  receives  money.  This  feeling  runs  so  high  in  some 
cirdes  that  certain  bright,  clever  girls,  having  a  few  tuitions  among 
friends,  are  careful  to  keep  the  matter  a  secret.  Let  it  be  understood 
that  it  is  no  reproach  to  a  hard-working,  prof esuonal  man,  with  a 
small  income,  if  he  gives  to  his  daughters  an  occupation  or  prof  esaon 
in  Hfe  as  w^  as  to  his  sons ;  still  less  to  the  widow  of  slender  fortune 
whose  days  are  embittered  by  the  dread  of  what  will  become  of  her 
girls  if  they  do  not  marry.  Sooner  or  later  public  opinion  is  sure  to 
right  itsdif  on  this  matter  ,*  and  meantime  the  anxious  mother  ought  to 
ignore  it  quietly  and  proceed  with  her  plans. 

Here  is  a  plan  which  might  be  worth  trying.  Let  the  parents  of 
six  daughters  invest  such  savings  as  they  can  in  the  purchase  of  a  few 
acres  of  ground  with  a  house,  within  easy  distcmce  of  the  capital  or 
of  some  good-siaed  town.  Let  there  be  pasture  for  a  certain  number 
of  cows,  and  space  for  a  nursery  garden.  Two  of  i^e  girls  might, 
while  young,  be  apprenticed  to  a  first-rate  gardener,  and  two  might, 
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in  like  mannftr,  learn  the  max^agemeut  of  milk  aad  butter,  and  of  all 
that  belongs  to  the  keeping  of  a  daiiy.  living  in  one  house,  and' fol- 
lowing their  occupations  within  the  limits  of  the  same  green  hedges, 
the  four  sisters  might,  in  pairs,  pursue  a  thriving  trade.  As  for  the 
remaining  two,  may  we  not  reasonably  suppose  that,  out  of  six,  two 
at  least  will  be  found  to  possess  mental  gifts  say  a  little  above  the 
average  ?  Let  that  one  who  shows  an  early  taste  for  drawing  be  edu- 
cated/roff»  childhood  to  be  an  artist;  and  by  the  time  she  is  a  woman 
she  will  probably  be  found  capable  of  supporting  herself  by  some 
branch  of  the  profession  which  she  loves.  In  like  manner  can  literature 
be  cultivated.  No  doubt  a  certain  turn  for  letters  is  necessary  to 
begin  with ;  but  there  are  few  bright-witted  women,  with  the  habit 
early  acquired  of  e:q>ressing  their  ideas  upon  paper,  who  might  not 
learn  to  do  a  fair  amount  of  remunerative  literary  work.  It  might  be 
work  of  the  simplest  kind,  stories  for  children  and  contributions  to 
their  magazines;  it  might  be  children's  school-books,  or  something 
more  (or  less)  ambitious  than  any  of  these.  Her  income  might  be 
small,  but  it  would  be  pleasantly  earned,  and  Hkely  to  increase  as  the 
years  went  on.  The  artist  and  authoress  might  live  in  the  same  home 
with  their  sisters,  and  the  picture  or  tale  composed  and  executed  among 
the  beauties  and  delights  of  a  country  life  would  have  in  it  the  fragrance 
of  the  roses,  the  sweetness  of  milk  and  honey.  The  dwelling  would  be 
sure  to  be  beautided  by  the  two  artistic  partners  in  this  sisterly  firm, 
the  sitting-rftom,  always  bright  and  fragrant  with  flowers,  a  delightful 
resting-place  for  jaded  visitors' from  town.  The  dairy  might  be  a  place 
to  dream  of :  a  well-kept  dairy  being  at  all  times  a  delicious  place  to 
enter.  In  the  last  century,  Mrs.  Delany  writes  rapturously  of  breakfast 
in  a  dairy  at  the  country-house  of  some  Irish  friends,  where,  as  they 
sat  at  breakfast,  the  rose-leaves  drifted  in  upon  them  and  lay  in  heaps 
on  the  tiles,  and  along  the  window-siUs.  It  is  easy  to  imagine  what  a 
dairy  might  be,  presided  over  by  two  ladies  whose  business  it  should 
be  to  make  it  perfect. 

But  on  the  whole  the  gardeners  would  have  the  best  of  it.  How 
pleasant  to  an  active,  healthy,  cheerful-minded  woman  to  spend  her 
time  among  roses  and  peaches,  lilies  and  apricots !  Alike  would  be 
sweet  to  Jier  the  tending  of  her  treasures  through  frost  and  winds, 
and  the  triumphant  gathering  in  of  the  harvest.  What  a  joy  and 
pride  she  would  take  in  her  productions,  and  how,  even  with  the 
superfluous  overflowings  of  her  hands,  might  she  not  brighten  and 
refresh  many  another  darker  life  ?  And  (to  take  another  peep  from 
the  anxious  mother's  point  of  view)  surely  these  e£Ports  need  not  be 
bars  to  a  happy  marriage.  Every  man  would  not  object  to  a  woman 
because  her  lap  was  full  of  roses,  nor  dislike  to  see  through  the 
jasmine-framed  window  of  her  dairy  his  future  wife  in  her  dainty 
cambrics,  straining  the  milk,  or  setting  up  pans  for  the  afternoon's 
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cream.  But  putting  aside  all  this,  would  not  the  sisters  be  happy,  and 
jijMUistrious  and  independent  together?  And  who  could  turu  into  a 
cour  old  maid  iinder  the  wholesome  influences  described  ? 


COME  UP  HITHEE! 

IN  the  holy  hush  of  evening 
Stands  a  mountain  clothed  in  light ; 
Snowy  clouds  in  soft  confusion 

Hide  the  summit  from  our  sight. 
Clear  from  out  that  radiant  Thabor 

Comes  a  voice  divinely  sweet : 
Those  who  hear  its  wondrous  music 
Climb  the  mount  with  willing  feet. 

Come  up  hither,  smiling  infant, 

From  thy  mother's  loving  breast ; 
I,  too,  long  for  little  children — 

Come  to  Me  to  be  caressed. 
Trail  art  thou  to  bear  the  sorrows 

After-life  may  have  in  store ; 
Here  among  expectant  angels 

Is  thy  home  for  evermore. 

Come  up  hither,  gentle  maiden !    , 

Leave  the  lover  kind  and  true ; 
Here  within  celestial  brightness       ; 

I  the  Bridegroom  wait  for  you.     \ 
Human  love  is  deep  and  tender, 

But  that  earnest  heart  of  thine 
Leaves  the  mortal  for  immortal, 

Comes  to  blend  itself  with  Mine. 

Come  up  hither,  weary  manhood ! 

Though  thy  earthly  task's  undone, 
Grieve  not  for  its  incompleteness, 

Some  will  redp  what  thou  hast  sown. 
Cling  not  to  the  sweet  illusion 

That  thou'rt  wanted  by  thy  race : 
Even  in  the  hearts  that  love  thee 

Others  soon  will  fill  thy  place. 
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Come  up  luther,  childless  mother! 

Put  thy  earthly  robe  away ; 
Cease  to  toil,  and  I  will  show  thee 

All  thy  little  ones  at  play. 
See  their  glad,  enraptured  spirits 

Flit  around  My  shining  throne : 
Ah !  thou  canst  no  longer  blame  He 

That  so  soon  I  took  them  home. 

Come  up  hither,  cloistered  virgin ! 

You  who  made  your  soul  a  shrine 
Where  I  dwell  and  where  no  image 

Ever  blent  itself  with  Mine : 
A9  a  tender  lily,  floating 

On  a  mountain  lake  alone. 
Folding  back  its  snowy  petals, 

Shows  its  heart  but  to  the  sun. 

Come  up  hither,  you  who  never 

Seemed  on  earth  to  And  a  home. 
With  no  rock's  great  shadow  near  you, 

With  no  hand  to  dasp  your  own ; 
Like  a  harp,  its  tones  unwakened, 

Is  that  silent  heart  of  thine : 
Come  to  Me  and  I  will  make  it 

Breathe  a  melody  divine. 

Ah !  I  call — is  there  no  answer? 

Do  I  vainly  souls  entreat  ? 
Are  the  joys  of  earth  so  wondrous 

That  they  keep  you  from  My  feet  ? 
Sad,  ye  say,  in  human  feeling 

'Tis  to  love,  and  love  in  vain — 
Few  among  you  but  have  made  Me 

Feel  the  bitter  of  its  pain. 

A.  O'B. 
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ELLEN  DOWNESra— ''MAET"  OP  THE  NATION. 
Taxi  TL. 

Miss  Downhtq's  father,  who  took  so  afiectianate  a  pride  in  **  Ellie'' 
and  her  early  literary  efforts,  died  at  the  yeiy  ofctset  of  her  career, 
even  before  she  had  assumed  the  name  we  know  her  by.  He  was 
carried  o£^,  in  the  autumn  of  1845,  by  fever  caught  in  the  fulfilment  of 
his  perilous  duties  during  an  epidemic  His  widow  was  left  with  her 
children  till  1860. 

Soon  after  the  first  of  these  dates,  an  incident  occurred  in  the  life 
of  our  young  poetess,  to  which  we  should  not  refer  so  particularly  as 
we  are  about  to  do  if  it  had  not  been  narrated  recently  by  Mr.  A.  M. 
Sullivan  in  his  "New  L^eland."  For  the  sake  of  contrast  the  pictu- 
resque historian  gives  first  a  "parallel  passage"  from  the  life  of 
another  of  the  Nation  sisterhood,  Miss  Mary  Eva  Kelly : — 

"  Eeyin  O'Doherty,  a  Young  Irelander,  was  at  this  time  a  young  medical  student 
in  Dublin.  From  admiring  'Era's*  poetrj  he  took  to  admiring — that  is,  loving— her- 
self. The  outbreak  of  1646,  howerer,  brought  a  rude  interruption  to  Serin's  suit. 
He  was  writing  unmistakahlj  seditious  prose,  while '  Bra'  was  assailing  the  constituted 
authorities  in  rebel  yerse.  Eeyin  was  arrested  and  brought  to  trial.  Twice  the  jurj 
disagreed.  The  daj  before  his  third  arraignment  be  was  offerad  a  yirtual  pardon^a 
merely  nominal  sentence— if  he  would  plead  guilty.  He  sent  for  *  Bya,'  and  told  her 
of  the  proposition.  '  It  may  seem  as  if  I  did  not  feel  the  certainty  of  losing  you,  per- 
haps, for  eyer,'  said  he ;  <  but  I  don't  like  this  idea  of  pleading  guilty.  Say,  what  shall 
I  do  ?'  *Do?'  answered  the  poetess,  *  why,  be  a  man,  and  face  the  worst  I'll  wait 
for  you,  however  long  the  sentence  may  be.'  Next  day  fortune  deserted  Kevin.  The 
jury  found  him  guilty.  The  judge  assigned  him  to  ten  ywrs'  transportation.  '  E?a' 
was  allowed  to  see  him  once  more  in  the  cell  to  say  adieu.  She  whispered  in  his  ear, 
*  Be  you  faithful.  Til  wait,*  And  she  did.  Tears  fled  by,  and  the  young  exile  was 
at  length  allowed  once  more  to  tread  Irish  soiL  Two  days  after  he  landed  at  Kings- 
town '  Eva'  was  his  bride." 

And  then  the  eloquent  Member  for  Louth  prooeeds  to  shade  in  the 
darker  tints  of  this  companion  picture: — 

"Less  happy  was  the  romance  of  'Mary's*  life.  She  was  a  Munster  lady,  Ito 
Ellen  Downing  by  name,  and,  like  '  Eva,'  formed  an  attachment  for  one  of  the  Young 
Ireland  writers.  In  '48  he  became  a  fugitive.  In  foreign  climes  he  learned  to  forget 
home  vows.  *  Mary '  sank  under  the  blow.  She  put  by  the  lyre,  and,  in  utter  seclusioD 
from  the  world,  lingered  for  a  while ;  but  ere  long  the  spring  flowers  bloomed  on  her 
grave." 

The  }>athos  of  the  foregoing  paragraph  is  somewhat  impaired  by 
the  fact  that  the  spring  flowers  had  no  opportunity  of  blooming  over 
the  grave  of  "  Mary"  for  more  than  twenty  years  afterwards.  Instead 
of  **  putting  by  the  lyre"  she  wrote  far  more  poetry  than  before^  but 
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(ajs  '^  SfaazDTOok"  had  coimselled  in  a  beantifal  poem  addressed  to  her 
in  the  NatwrC)  on  sacred  rather  "flian  poKtioal  themes.  This  poem  of 
Dalton'WiIKains  throws  some  light  on  the  present  snhject,  for  "Mary" 
thus  begins  her  reply,  which,  being  printed  in  the  Nation  of  the  fol- 
lowing Saturday,  April  17, 1847,  must  have  been  almost  an  impromptu 
forwarded  to  the  Editor  by  **  return  of  post" : — 

'*In  limple  faith  mj  beart  is  giren 

To  one  whom  war-ecmgs  woo  the  best* 
I  haye  no  loye  beneath  high  heaTon 
But  my  own  darling  Weet." 

Those  who  have  the  best  right  to  know  consider  this  statement  a& 
being  the  literal  truth  at  this  date,  so  that  her  dream,  such  as  it  was, 
must  have  been  of  short  duration ;  and  they  ore  also  of  opinion  that 
the  very  young  Young  Irelander  referred  to  by  Mr.  Sullivan — Mr. 
Joseph  Brennan — affected  her  destiny  very  much  less  than  some  have 
imagined.  Whatever  engagement  was  entered  into  between  the  two 
young  people,  neither  of  whom  was  at  the  time  twenty  years  of  age, 
was  even  more  conditional  than  such  long  engagements  often  ore, 
depending  on  adequate  proof  of  steady  application  and  perseverance 
in  some  fixed  pursuit  on  the  part  of  the^owwwo  tpoto.  Though  it  was 
by  !^Gss  Downing  herself  that  the  contract  was  finally  broken  off,  it 
must  be  confessed  that  she  and  her  friends  did  not  consider  that  the 
young  man  had  displayed,  during  his  probation,  such  earnestness  and 
devotion  as  would  justify  them  in  linking  her  lot  with  his.  But  even 
before  she  gave  up  the  idea  of  entrusting  her  happiness  to  him,  and 
indeed  before  she  knew  him  at  all,  indications  were  not  wanting  which 
wentfarto  show  that  her  real  vocation  lay  elsewhere.  It  might  have  been 
more  poetical  and  interesting  if  she  had  died  of  a  broken  heart ;  but 
undoubtedly,  such  was  not  her  fate.  I%e  survived  this  incident,  as  I 
have  said,  by  twenty  years.  I  hope  the  unofficial  censor  to  whom  this 
page  will  be  submitted  will  allow  me  to  begin  my  extracts  from  her 
sister's  correspondence  by  the  following  reference  to  the  present  branch 
of  the  subject,  which  occurs  in  a  letter  dated  September,  1849,  or  rather 
written  then,  for  **Mary"  (more  shame  for  her)  never  datedher  letters: — 

"  So  J.  B.  is  in  Cork.  Well,  thank  Ood,  that  subject  does  not  eren  awake  such  an 
echo  of  long  ago  as  the  royal  risit  did.  It  is  swept  so  far  into  the  past  that  I  begin  to 
doubt  if  it  was  eyer  a  real  present." 

Immediately  after  these  words  she  goes  on  abont  ordinary  topics: — 


"HowksiciTMss  pmg  cm  in  Cork?  It  wovld  seem  vifiy  stnAg«  to hm  now  to 
hear  ferer  hospital  nmidi  about  m^  w»lif?»  in  whAl  ahealthfal  «tBioaphertt,and  otvry 
one  ta^«o  dfesorfally  of  the  good  hsrreit  and  tke  pleasant  plenty  wfaieh  bid  fair  to 
be  OTOS  this  umboo.  Oh!  such  a  tfaffl  ef  ploasuio  as  I  f el*  on  hsso^ag  a  peor  wonan 
ssjysstvdij:  ^Thanks  bt  to  €h>d  and  the  TUssnsi^  Yiiyn,  the  potataw  aw  so  ptenty 
now,  it  does  not  cost  uamneh  to  feed  the  ofaiokena.'    Ah,  these  thinga  are  more  healing 
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to  head  and  heart  than  eTen  f  reeh  air  and  ahower-batha.'*  [Her  letter  began  with  a 
panegyric  on  the  inrigorating  power  of  a  cold  shower-bath.]  "  A  little  reet  from  suf- 
fering, even  a  short  plenty  to  gather  strength  to  look  upon  our  next  famine,  would  be 
so  much." 

It  was,  therefore,  not  until  everything  had  been  ended  between 
them  for  more  than  a  year  that  Mr.  Brennan  went  to  America.  He 
there  became  editor  of  the  New  Orleans  Deltaj  married  after  some  time 
the  sister  of  another  Irish-American,  Mr.  John  Savage,*  and  died  in 
1859,  ten  years  before  **  Mary,"  without  having  realised  his  "Exile's 
Dream"  about  "going  home  to  holy  Ireland  of  the  open  heart  and 
hand." 

In  the  summer  of  1847,  "  Cousin  EUie  "  delighted  certain  affec- 
tionate  kinsfolk  in  Fermoy  and  other  places  by  a  long  visit — evidently 
much  longer  than  she  intended.  Some  of  the  letters  with  which  she 
beguiled  her  home-sickness  during  these  weeks  of  absence  have  been 
lent  to  me  by  her  sisters,  whose  kindness  has  thus  saved  these  docn- 
ments  from  the  fire  in  which  all  the  other  relics  of  "Mary"  were 
consumed  a  few  months  ago — amongst  them  a  prose  tale  of  considerable 
length.  If  it  were  right  to  put  these  carelessly  scrawled  letters  into 
print,  they  would  give  the  most  amiable  idea  possible  of  this  warm- 
hearted, unaffected,  simple,  loving  maiden,  who,  though  petted  to  any 
extent  by  her  kind  entertainers,  keeps  "  longing,  longing,  longing  to 
be  at  home."  "  Every  day  makes  me  long  more  and  more  to  be  back 
with  you  all  again."  She  consoles  herself  by  hoping  that  her  wider 
experience  of  Irish  character  and  Irish  scenery  may  make  her  "  better 
worth  for  the  Nation  and  you  ;  but  amongst  ail  these  grand  old  places 
Carrigrowanf  is  haunting  me,  and  I  want  the  Lee  again.  I  should  be 
so  enchanted  with  these  scenes  if  you  could  all  be  here ;  but  I  can't  do 
without  seeing  you  much  longer.  What  a  grand  exile  I'd  make!" 
A  year  before  (in  the  poets*  corner  of  the  Nation,  January  10,  1846) 
she  had  imagined  herself  such  an  exile,  and  here  are  three  of  her 
feeling  stanzas : — 

**  We  are  quitting  our  own  land,  darling ! 
The  ship  will  sail  to-day 
TVhich  hears  us  from  our  pleasant  home 

And  kind  old  friends  away. 
*  «     '       «  «  « 

*  This  gentleman's  tragedy  of  "  Sibyl"  is  said  to  hare  been  yery  successful  on  the 
American  stage.  Fiye  or  six  poems  by  Joseph  Brennan,  which  we  hare  met  in  yarious 
collections  of  Irish  poetry,  seem  to  be  of  marked  merit*  especially  *>  Charlotte  Corday** 
and  '*  Rorence,  my  Child.''  Clarence  Mangan  addressed  to  him  one  of  his  strange 
poems,  professing  the  deepest  admiration  for  his  young  friend's  gifts. 

t  An  old  oastle  about  three  miles  from  Cork.  *'  It  was  then  a  picturesque  rain 
hanging  oyer  a  curye  of  the  Biyer  Lee,  and  a  fayourite  place  for  one  to  walk  to.  It 
has  since  been  rebuilt  as  a  dwelling-house,  and  does  not  look  so  well  as  it  did  when  she 
wrote  the  lines  beginning, '  There  is  an  old  castle  hangs  oyer  the  sea.' " 
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"  I  think  that  I  oould  work  and  toil 
In  other  lands  awhile 
If  I  might  fill  a  grare  at  last 
In  mj  own  darling  isle. 

"  Oh !  bid  the  ship  sail  on,  sail  on. 
And  hold  me  fast  to  thee, 
For  the  waves  around  bathe  Irish  ground. 
And  they're  sorely  tempting  me." 

So,  when  banished  only  from  the  Lee  to  the  Blaokwater,  though  "  it 
is  more  like  home  than  anywhere  else,"  and  though  ''they  seem  to  be 
growing  fonder  of  me  instead  of  tired,  as  I  expected,"  nevertheless 
she  returns  with  childlike  importunity  to  the  change.  **  I  am  not 
lonesome  here  or  strange  in  any  way,  but  I'd  rather  go  home.  Is  any 
of  you  forgetting  me  ?  I  am  mortally  afraid  of  that.  I  have  flowers 
here  dedicated  to  each  of  you,  but  I  cannot  send  them — good  luck*  for 
you,  fuschia  for  "William,  scarlet  geranium  for  W.  L.,  meadow-sweet 
for  E.  K.,  and  forget-me-not  for  everyone  at  home  and  abroad  that  I 
care  for.'* 

It  is  now  time  to  give  one  of  these  letters  in  fuU,  or  almost  in  full, 
as  a  sample  of  the  rest.  The  **  poetry  "  of  the  following  epistle  does 
not  seem  to  rhyme  in  the  not  very  neat  or  legible  autograph  manu- 
script from  which  we  transcribe  it  for  the  printer,  whose  labours 
without  that  assistance,  would  be  sure  to  result  in  a  very  "dirty 
revise :" 

"  My  dear  W .    You  will  know  at  once  what  I  am  talking  of  when  I  say— 

" '  How  it  glides  along, 

Brery  minute  finding 
A  new  theme  for  song 

In  each  Taried  winding — 
From  each  breath  and  ray 

Catching  light  and  motion, 
l^ow  in  childlike  play, 

Now  in  still  derotion. 
Mountains  tall  and  bare 

Watching  proudly  o*er  it, 
lilossoms  Tirgin-fair 

Stooping  to  adore  it; 
Trees  that  heaTenward  tend 

With  a  proud  aspiring 
Trees  that  downward  bend 

With  a  fond  admiring — 
Some  of  saintly  birth. 

Pointing  up  for  erer, 
Some  in  lore  with  earth 

Kissing  that  dark  riTer. 

♦  "The  popular  name  of  a  small  yellow  flower  of  the  pea  kind  that  grows  abiin- 
daiiUy  in  our  fields  here  in  the  South." 
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'W^nm  daefavd  to  sni-Apo> 

Pebbles  brigiit  clrpi£ii(p— 
Warei  of  calsiar  flow, 

With  their  iftiStHAj  gttdMg. 
Oh !  could  you  come  down 

By  these  banks  to  ponder, 
Is  there  au^t  in  town 

Would  tempt  you  back,  I  wonder  !* 

"  It  is  hard  dashing  from  yerse  into  prose,  but  it  is  a  practical  prose  obserratioD 
that  whoever  wants  to  study  nationaUty  ^onld  ooaoe  down  by  thoae  waters.  If  I  get 
toothache  here,  it  ia  throng  means  of  those  Baglish,  clenching  my  teeth  when  I  think 
of  them  and  look  at  the  country  they  have  darkened.  I  wasn*t  a  patriot  truly  erer 
till  now,  but  this  blessed  day  I  made  an  internal  tow,  and,  please  goodness,  111  keep 
it.  Do  you  know  the  place  Uiat  inspired  that  tow  ?  The  Croppy's  Walk,  all  hollofrrtl 
through  cliff  and  rodr,  hid  with  trees  so  high  and  dark  that  the  sun  can't  warm  througli 
them,  but  so  dose  set  tliat  it  is  never  cold  under — and  winding  along  by  a  little  bubbling 
stream  whi<^  with  ininite  Boise  and  embarrassment,  makes  its  way  through  grctt 
stones  all  covered  wkh  mosa,  wet  where  the  stream  can  reach  them,  and  di^  where  U 
can't.  The  name  of  the  stream  is  the  Blackwater,  which  they  say  was  disturbed  in  iti 
royal  walk  by  these  Croppy  boys,  who  were  somewhat  given  to  disturbing  the  order  of 
things,  and  who,  after  stopping  up  the  water,  found  most  probably  secure  hiding- 
places  where  it  had  once  flowed.  The  little  path  by  the  side  of  the  stream  ia  formed 
of  large,  somewhat  loose  stones,  and,  if  yon  like  the  centre  of  the  river  better,  you  cm 
step  from  one  moasy  seat  to  another,  or,  by  catching  at  the  trees  or  their  tailed  roots^ 
reach  the  woods  easily.  And  when  you  once  get  up  any  place  here,  you  don't  cars 
much  how  you'll  get  down ;  if  you  had  to  stay  above  for  ever,  you  could  not  well  be 
in  a  nicer  place.  It  is  very  funny  to  see  the  Blackwater  so  shallow  that  it  is  not  able 
to  wet  the  stones  on  its  track.  Such  struggles  as  it  has  to  make  to  get  to  the  top  of 
them,  and  they  keeping  high  and  dry,  so  that  with  one  for  a  seat  and  one  for  a  foot- 
stool a  person  can  sit  quite  pleasant  and  safe  in  the  centre  of  our  great  southern  river. 
I  did  so  to-day,  and  heard  it  singing  all  round  me — no  one  to  accompany  it,  the  birds 
and  myself  being  the  only  listeners ;  for  the  Croppy's  Walk  is  deserted  since  Moral 
Force  came  in. 

"Tours  sincerely, 

"E.  M.  P.  DOWNIKG." 

Two  postscripts  are  tacked  on  to  I3i«  foregoing  letter,  or  rather 
they  crowd  the  margins  of  the  first  page.  The  parenthesis  in  the 
first  reminds  us  of  a  charming  letter  in  the  ''  Life  of  Father  Ignatius 
Spencer/'  in  which  his  sister,  Lady  Lyttleton,  envies  him  his  journey 
to  Borne.  ''  How  I  should  like  to  see  OBoe  more  the  Coliseum  (and 
know  how  to  spell  it !)" 

"  P.  S.— I  missed  you  at  the  Vam  of  SeineMgh  (I'forget  how  to  spell  that  word), 
but,  next  best  thing  to  an  agreeable  aeighbour,  I  bad  a  very  silent  one. 

"  P.  S. — How  is  the  Magazine  igso^mtmg  ?  Bid  the  various  editors  remember 
*  How  fiery  thought  must  be'  which  takaa  the  place  of  the  line  *  Steel  to  set  a  people 
free.'  Tell  them  the  country  is  worth  woi^ta^  fez:,  and  living  for,  and  dying  for,  if 
need  be." 

The  magazine  about  which  these  anxious  enquiries  were  made  in 
the  preceding  postscript  was  the  *'  CorkMa^;aziae,"  oi  which  No.  1  lies 
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here  before  vb,  "KbrwiAeir,  1S47,  priee  one  sTriUing."  None  of  the 
articleB  Itare  any  mgnatare.  Mary's  eontribntion  is  evidonHj  like  first 
poem,  "  Tbe  Nigirt  belbre  t!be  Onseft,"  tiiougli  tbe  Kne  fdie  quotes  does 
not  appear  in  it  in  either  form.  ^  The  youthful  editors — ^f or  the  ridae- 
Hm  was  not  a  despotic  monardxy,  as  it  ought  to  have  been,  but  a  trium- 
virate—^presumed  to  oiiange  one  word  in  this  poem  without  consuliing 
the  author.  They  were,  of  course,  ri^it— editors  always  are — ^in 
changing  a  certain  inadmissible  eilMaon;  but,  though  the  "Cork 
Magazine"  did  not  die  till  it  was  half  a  year  old^  that  first  poem  was 
the  last  contribution  of  ''  Mary"  to  its  pages,  in  spite  ol  object  apologies 
&am  the  editors,  individually  and  coUectivdy,  atnd  oemest  esftreaties 
for  another  lyric 

Let  us  introduce  one  of  her  simple  ballads  by  the  following  passage 
from  a  letter  from  which  we  have  already  quoted  a  few  phrases. 
^^  Imagine  m.e,"  she  says,  "  this  evening  sitting  on  a  rock  overhanging 
the  river  (quite  sale,  teU  mamma) — ^mountainfl  (^reading  out  b^ore 
me,  the  sun  setting  grandly  behind — sitting  thus  and  repeating 
*  Connor  the  Fisherman'  to  as  attentive  an  audience  as  ever  girl  was 
blessed  with.  Mr.  W.  had  heard  the  name  of  it,  and  made  himself  so 
unhappy  till  he  could  hear  the  poem  that  poor  Ellen  implored  of  me, 
for  the  sake  of  aU  our  peace,  to  gratify  him."  At  all  times  our  yoiiBg 
poetess  kept  all  her  verses,  and  a  great  many  of  Ferguson's,  dnreneo 
Mangan's,  Mae  Carthy's,  &c.,  perfectly  in  memory,  and  could  repeat 
them  without  faltering.  In  more  than  one  sense  she  knew  them  by 
heart.  Indeed,  we  have  before  alluded  to  her  repugnance  to  write 
down  her  rhymes  till  actually  wanted.  Here  is  the  httle  poem  which 
she  repeated  on  that  summer  OFesung  cu  the  banks  o£  the  Blackwator 
near  Monanimy  Cattle : — 

"  My  Connor  is  a  fisher  bold — ^^he  likes  the  KTe  so  frfce — 
The  roaring  of  the  wintry  winds,  the  lashing  of  the  sea; 
His  home  is  on  the  noisy  wayes,  and  once  I  am  his  bnde. 
Oh !  trust  me,  m  be  bold  enough  to  tempt  them  bj  his  side. 

''My  Connor  hath  a  faiiy  bark  on  summer  seas  to  ikim; 
He  tells  me  in  the  summer  time  that  I  shall  sail  with  him. 
He  thinks  I  hare  a  coward  heart,  as  if  one  need  bt  btsfe 
To  dare  the  tempest  my  night,  and  ConncHr  tben  to  Mn«» 

''My  Comior  halh  «  wvrior's  soul*  }Bmt,  in  tUeaga  of  ikEfoi, 
Peihape  he  finds  his  fittest  life  in  wsvrinf  wit^  the  maves; 
And  neyer  blew  the  tempest  yet  that  Caaaur'a  mfiml  bvwei; 
His  eye  would  meet  tha  lightning's  flash,  as  kingly  and  as  proud. 

"My  Connor  hath  a  tender  heart,  for  all  his  stormy  life; 
There  nerer  breaks  a  word  fiom  liim  ef  nUenossainratrife;  . 
His  war  is  with  the  braggart  wares,  and  ODee  I  am  his  bcid^ 
Oh!  trust  me,  I'll  be  bold  enough  to  tempt  them  by  his  side.'* 
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The  latest  of  the  letters  which  I  have  had  the  privilege  of  reading 
blears  (rare  phenomenon!)  a  date— ** Youghal,  July  10,  1849."  I 
hope  that  the  mourner  to  whom  this  beautiful  and  holy  letter  of  oon- 
solation  was  addressed  will  not  bid  me  withhold  it  from  others  to  whom, 
after  so  many  years,  it  may  bear  a  message  from  the  Heart  of  Him 
who  once  Himself  wept  and  who  at  another  time  said,  "Weep  noil" 
This  letter  refers  to  her  brother-in-law,  to  whom  she  was  deeply 
attached.    He  died  in  his  24th  year. 

<*  It  18  impostible  for  anyone  to  know  entirely  how  another  loYes  or  is  lored.  But 
I  knew  enough  of  your  happiness  frequently  to  tremble  for  iU  continuance.  If  you 
had  been  disappointed  in  William,  there  would  haye  been  no  need  of  death  to  teach 
you  that  in  heaTen  alone  can  we  rut  in  lore.  But  surely  you  are  happier  to  think  of 
him  there,  and  to  know  how  much  you  were  to  each  other,  than  if  your  married  life 
had  been  a  longer  but  lees  happy  one.  1  remember  one  night  in  particular^it  was 
before  William's  illness — that  something  in  your  perfect  lore  for  each  other  seemed  to 
sadden  me.  I  did  not  think  it  would  erer  change,  and  this  early  death  of  one  or  other 
came  to  my  mind  as  something  that  was  to  happen,  or  otherwise  you  might  f  oi^t  that 
we  are  journeying  towards  home  but  are  not  at  homt  for  a  while  longer.  I  only  wonder 
how  you  are  patient  enough  to  hear  what  is  going  on  about  you,  and  certainly  would 
ncTer  expect  you  to  retail  it,  eyen  if  news  interested  me ;  and,  indeed,  that  is  not  the 
case  now.  It  is  not  at  all  painful  to  me,  as  you  seem  to  fear,  to  hare  you  write  about 
what  I  know  you  must  be  feeling.  Surely  I  did  not  think  that  submitting  to  a  sorrow 
meant  not  feeling  it,  or  that  this  could  pass  oyer  you  without  nights  and  days  of  grief 
that  GKkL  alone  could  support  you  through.  Suffering  must  still  be  suffering,  and  I 
suppose  we  all  haye  some  time  longer  to  suffer  yet.  I  was  a  few  days  ago  reading  tbe 
letters  of  a  Carmelite  nun,  and  one  passage  struck  me :  '  Our  compassionate  God, 
seeing  that  our  road  to  heayen  was  strewn  with  thorns,  wreathed  them  round  his  own 
brow  that  they  might  not  hurt  our  feet  too  sorely.'  *  •  e  I  bope  for  you  after  a 
little  time  not  exemption  from  suffering — which  X  don*t  wish  foi;  any  of  us — but  a 
feeling  as  well  as  a  knowledge  that  pains  which  death  must  end  are  not  much  worth 
grieTing  oyer  *  *  *  I  belieye  my  letters  are  more  like  sermons;  but  when  I  suffer 
greatly  I  don't  like  any  one  to  offer  roe  comfort  from  earthly  sources — aa  if  earth 
could  comfort  tmie  pains — and  so  I  think  naturally  that  eyery  one  else  will  feel  tbe 
same  way.  Heayen  has  a  new  tie  to  bind  you  now,  looking  to  it  us  William's  dwelling- 
place.  For  us,  more  truly  than  for  the  old  Romans,  departed  friends  become  aa  new 
stars,  beacon-lights  in  heayen  •  •  •  The  sea  is  spread  out  before  me  at  not 
twenty  yards'  distance ;  and  though  the  eyening  is  calm  as  can  be,  the  wayes  are  booming 
like  thunder.  I  will  neyer  again  expect  to  describe  what  I  see.  But  I  often  wonder 
what  kind  of  country  6k>d  intends  for  our  home  since  He  gaye  us  this  for  our  exile. 
William  knows  now  all  about  these  things.  One  day  at  Blackrock  he  said  to  me:  *I 
wish,  Bllie,  we  eould  all  be  taken  to  heayen.'  Now,  I  suppose,  this  life  does  not  seem 
a  moment  to  him  counting  in  eternity,  and  he  looks  forward  to  meeting  you  early  iii 
the  day  which  will  set  no  more  for  him.  You  gaye  me  two  pictures  last  autumn ;  I 
giye  you  now  the  one  I  loye  best.  It  began  soon  to  console,  and  I  hope  it  will  do  tbe 
same  for  you  in  your  heayier  sorrow. 

"  Your  affectionate  sister, 

"B.M.P.DowHiiia." 

A  third  p  aper  will  probably  finish  all  that  we  can  say  for  the  present 
about  "  Mary  "  of  the  Nation. 
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NOTES  ON  NOETH  ITALY. 

BY  NATHANAEL   COLGAN. 

T. — Verona  and  Lake  Garda. 

TJie  Arena — San  Zeno  and  Romanesque  sculpture— Julie f  8  house — 
Desenzano — A  stormy  evening  on  Lake  Garda, 

No  one  writer,  perhaps,  has  done  so  much  as  Shakspeare  to  spread  a 
halo  of  romance  around  the  old  cities  of  North  Italy.  If  we  try  to 
analyse  the  yagxie  charm  which  lies  for  most  of  us  even  in  the  very 
names  of  Padua  and  Venice,  of  Milan,  and  Mantua,  and  Verona,  we 
find  that  it  springs  chiefly  from  our  association  of  these  names  with 
the  heros  and  heroines  of  Shakspeare.  Thus  Verona,  as  the  home  of 
Eomeo  and  Juliet,  of  Valentine,  and  Julia,  and  Silvia,  is  sure  of  find- 
ing a  place  in  the  affections  of  thousands  who  have  never  trodden  its 
rugged  pavements. 

Had  I  been  at  all  disposed  to  overlook  this  association  of  the  ideas, 
Shakspeare  and  Verona,  it  would  have  been  thrust  upon  me  by  the 
remarks  of  a  hard-featured  old  Italian  who  sat  opposite  me  in  the 
railway  carriage,  as  our  train  neared  the  city  this  evening  (September 
2l8t).  We  were  passing  through  the  lovely  hill  country  between 
Vicenza  and  Verona,  and  had  just  come  in  sight  of  the  ruins  of  a 
castle,  perched  on  a  hill  near  the  station  of  Montebello,  when  the 
Italian,  turning  to  a  countryman  beside  him,  waved  his  hand  towards 
the  embattled  height,  with  the  words,  *^  Ecco,  uno  storico  castelloP^ 
And  then  he  went  on  to  tell  how  this  "  historical  castle  "  had  once 
been  the  stronghold  of  the  famous  Veronese  family  of  the  Montecchi, 
and  how  the  great  English  dramatist,  Schacksp^re,  as  he  called  him, 
had  founded  his  celebrated  tragedy,  Borneo  e  Giulietta,  on  an  episode 
in  the  history  of  the  rival  families  of  the  Montecchi  and  Capuletti. 

The  streets  of  Verona,  as  I  drove,  with  all  my  teeth  rattling,  over 
their  execrable  pavements  from  the  railway  station  to  the  Albergo 
Cola,  on  the  banks  of  the  Adige,  were  swarming  with  soldiers ;  for 
Verona,  as  everyone  knows,  is  one  of  the  four  great  fortresses  which 
make  up  the  Italian  Quadrilateral.  Take  away  from  Verona  its 
garrison  of  6,000  men,  ten  per  cent,  of  its  total  population,  and  it 
would  be  a  city  as  quiet  and  sleepy  as  Bologna  or  Pisa.  The  grass 
grows  freely  in  most  of  its  streets ;  and  in  many  of  the  less  frequented 
ones,  indeed,  the  fringe  of  herbage  springing  up  alongside  the  house- 
walLs  has  quite  a  rural  effect. 

It  was  a  bright,  cheerful  scene  tb^t  met  the  eyes  as  the  omnibus 
rattled  into  the  courtyard  of  the  Albergo  Cola  on  the  Eiva  or  Quay  of 
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San  Lorenzo.  Bound  a  dozen  small  tables,  ranged  in  the  open  air 
under  the  leafy  shelter  of  a  group  of  chestnuts,  between  whose  trunks 
one  caught  glimpses  of  the  broad,  swift  rirer  just  kissed  by  the  sink- 
ing sun,  a  dozen  independent  dinner-parties  were  busily  at  work  with 
knife  and  fork  and  wine-flask.  Here,  as  everywhere  in  Verona,  the 
military  element  was  all-powerful.  Three-fourths  of  the  diners,  at 
least,  were  officers  of  the  ganison,  in  tiie  sober  gray  trousers  and  the 
ridiculously  short-tailed,  high-waisted,  blue  undress  tunics  perpetnallj 
before  one's  eyes  all  through  the  cities  of  North  Italy — ^a  form  of  tunic 
fashioned  apparently  by  the  Italian  army  tailors  under  the  oonviction 
that  an  officer's  hips  are  placed  where  the  uninitiated  would  ei^»ect 
to  And  the  small  of  his  back.  Above  the  hum  of  voices  and  clatter  of 
plates  one  could  hear  the  hoarse,  unintermitted  roax  of  the  Adige, 
tearing  its  way  along  past  the  low  wall  of  the  courtyard  and  lashing 
ihself  into  foamy  paroxysms  round  the  rocky  obstructions  in  its  bed. 
Broad  as  it  is  here,  the  Adige  is  still  ralher  a  lusty  mountain  torrent 
than  a  river.  So  swift  is  its  course,  that  the  wheels  <^  the  floating 
ttiiIIb  moored  along  its  banks  are  turned  without  the  help  of  artificial 
weir  or  mill-race,  by  the  mere  impact  of  the  water  striking  against 
their  lower  floats  as  they  dip  in  the  stream. 

There  are  two  things  at  least  worth  seeing  in  Yerona — ^the  great 
Boman  amphitheatre,  or  Arena  as  it  is  called,  and  the  quaint  Boman- 
esque  church  of  San  Zeno.  Turning  out  into  the  Piazza  Brii  at  eight 
o'clock  on  the  morning  after  my  arrival  in  the  city,  it  was  wili  a 
feeling  of  deep  interest,  almost  amounting  to  excitement,  that  I  caught 
sight  of  the  vast,  solid  pile  of  the  amphitheatre,  the  flrst  truly  r^re- 
sentative  piece  of  Boman  architecture  I  had  ever  seen.  The  sight  of 
a  great  monument  such  as  this  enables  the  mind  to  seize  and  make  its 
own  with  a  firmness  of  grasp  which  the  mere  reading  of  histoiy  alone 
can  never  give,  the  fact  of  the  past  existence  and  supremacy  of  the 
pec^le  who  planned  and  built  the  work  long  centuries  ago.  Standing 
as  it  does  in  the  heart  of  the  city,  and  surrounded  by  modem  dwel- 
lings, the  dark,  solemn  mass  of  the  amphitheatre,  with  its  coronal  of 
rank,  tufted  grass,  looks  the  very  embodiment  of  desolation.  To 
beauiy  or  grace,  strictly  speakings  the  Arena  can  lay  no  claim ;  but 
the  majesty  of  its  proportions,  its  naked  solidity,  the  thoroughness 
and  perfection  of  its  workmanship,  make  it  in  the  highest  degree  im- 
pressive. The  whole  work  is  a  silent  reproach  to  the  florid  mereizid- 
ousness  that  distinguishes  much  of  the  later  Italian  Benaissanoe 
architecture.  When  one  walks  through  the  lofty  sepulchral  galleries 
which  run  round  beneath  and  support  its  spreading  tiers  of  marble 
seats,  and  looks  up  at  the  massive  blocks  beautifully  squared  and 
joined  to  make  the  vaulted  roof  overhead,  he  feels  at  once  that,  as 
builders  at  least,  the  modem  representatives  of  the  men  who  wrought 
those  stones  are  utterly  degenerate.    When  its  walls  had  alrea<fy  been 
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beaten  and  staAfisd  by  tiie  ikiniis  and  rains  of  more  tihan  a  thousand 
jeaiSy  thia  amfAWieatre  sair  manj  a  atatdly  tenople  in  brick  and 
staooo  and  marble  potekwork  zise  up  in  Italy ;  and  there  is  no  doubt 
it  will  stand  a  Tenerdble  ruin  still  -whffo.  these  have  orumbled  into 
ruins.  It  is  only  from  the  top  (rf  its  massive  outer  wall  that  one  can 
take  in  the  true  dimensions  of  the  building.  On  one  side  the  eye  looks 
oyer  the  roo&  of  the  lofty  houses  in  1^  square  outside,  on  the  oth^, 
down  aorosB  the  yast  dlipse,  surrounded  by  its  fiye-^uid-f orty  grandly 
sweeping,  eoncentno  curyes  of  marble  besidies,  dwindling  gradually 
to  the  floor  of  the  arena,  where  the  modem  wooden  tl^tre  seems 
dwarfed  1^  comparison  to  a  mere  hut. 

The  Arena  has  been  for  a  long  time,  and  is  still,  used  as  an  open- 
air  theatre  in  the  summer.  The  stage  and  its  belongings  are  under 
the  shelter  of  a  large  wooden  shed,  open  in  the  &ont  towards  the  stone 
benches  of  the  amphitheatre ;  and  here  the  Yeronese  citizens  of  to-day 
sit  and  laugh  at  farce  and  comedy,  on  the  yery  spot  wh^e  their  repre- 
sentadyes,  fifteen  centuries  before,  had  sat  to  criticise  a  more  realistic 
sort  of  drama,  played  with  the  accompaniment  of  genuine  human 
groans  and  bloodshed.  How  one  of  the  old  Boman  colonists  of  Yerona 
would  smile  in  scorn,  if  he  could  come  back  to  earth  and  see  his  degene- 
rate modem  fellow-townsmen  sitting  contentedly  in  his  grajid  arena  to 
witness  mere  passions  being  torn  to  rags  by  some  ranting  tragedian* 

As  I  lay  down  to  rest  on  the  thick,  green  sod,  the  accumulated 
d^K>sxt  of  centuries,  which  carpets  the  broad  summit  of  the  amphi- 
theatre wall,  my  eye  was  caught  by  a  tiny  plant  of  marshmallow, 
blooming  away  modestly  and  prettily  on  this  desolate  old  ruin,  as  I 
had  seen  it  bloom  a  hundred  times  und^  a  roadside  hedgerow  at  home 
in  Ireland.  There  is  no  sight,  perhaps,  better  adapted  to  beguile  an 
idle  mind  into  a  yein  of  tnte  moralising  than  such  a  sight  as  this, 
the  liying,  delicately-framed  plant  flourishing  on  the  ruined  monu- 
ment of  a  nation's  greatness.  Casting  aside  for  the  moment  all 
hostile  eyolution  theories,  one  thinks  how  the  tiny,  yolxtionless  plant 
has  come  blooming  down  the  ages  in  changeless  beauiy,  while  humanity 
kept  up  its  perpetual  motion  around  it,  oyer  marohiTig  proudly  onwards 
— in  a  circle,  ever  •  •  •  But  I  am  trespassing  on  the  peculiar  proyince  of 
A.  K.  H.  B. ;  and  th^^  is  reaUy  no  reason  why  this  train  of  moralising 
should  be  pushed  any  farther,  since  I  am  quite  unprepared  to  accept 
for  myself  or  to  attempt  to  thrust  on  others  the  moral  it  most  obvioudy 
leads  up  to — ^that  it  were  better  to  be  a  marshmallow  than  a 
num. 

From  the  Arena,  along  the  banks  of  the  Adige  past  the  striking 
embattled  brick  arch  of  the  Ponte  Castel  Yecchio,  I  made  my  way  to 
the  old  Bomesque  Church  of  San  Zeno.  The  most  interesting  part  of 
this  yenerable  church  is  its  rich  port^adomed  with  quaintly-sculptured 
reliefs  of  scenes  from  Scripture  hist^  and  flanked  by  colmnns  springs 
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ing  from  tHe  backs  of  couchant  marble  lions — ^tHese  strange,  maneless, 
dog-headed  animals  so  often  used  by  tbe  Lombardio  arohitects  as  bases 
for  their  porch-pillars.  This  series  of  reliefs  resembles  in  many  points 
that  on  ^e  portal  of  another  fine  Bomanesque  facade — ^that  of  San 
Lorenzo  at  Genoa — ^but  it  is  of  much  earlier  date  and  ruder  exeoutioii. 
It  is  customary  with  art-critics  to  pass  over  the  eflPorts  of  the  Bomanesque 
sculptors  with  a  brief  semi-contemptuous  reference  to  their  rudeness ; 
but  a  study  of  these  reliefs  on  the  portal  of  San  Lorenzo*  would  be 
quite  enough  to  show  that  this  contempt  is  unmerited.  Having  still 
a  vivid  recollection  of  one  of  this  latter  series  of  sculptures,  which  I 
studied  carefully  a  week  before  in  Genoa,  I  venture  to  describe  it  here 
in  a  few  words,  foregoing  any  further  remarks  on  the  ruder  series  of 
San  Zeno. 

This  relief,  representing  the  Massacre  of  the  Lmocents,  dates  almost 
from  the  infancy  of  modem  sculpture  (about  1280),  and  appeals  to 
our  sympathy  by  the  childlike  simplicity  of  its  design  and  the  con- 
trasting crudities  and  beauties  of  its  execution,  in  much  the  same  way 
as  does  Orgagna's  Triumph  of  Death  in  the  Pisan  Campo  Santo.  On 
the  surface  of  the  small  marble  slab,  not  more  than  eighteen  inches 
square,  that  bears  this  miniature  picture  in  stone,  the  sculptor  has 
shown  at  once  the  birth  of  the  evil  thought  in  King  Herod's  mind, 
and  the  issue  and  execution  of  his  cruel  mandate.  By  a  slight  depar- 
ture from  historic  truth,  the  composition  of  the  relief  is  bo  managed 
as  to  clearly  point  out  the  king's  share  in  the  massacre.  Herod, 
decked  with  all  the  insignia  of  royalty,  is  seated  in  a  commanding 
position  on  his  throne,  right  in  face  of  the  soldiers  as  they  cany  on 
their  fiendish  work,  whirling  the  struggling  babes  round  their  heads, 
piercing  them  with  their  swords,  or  snatching  them  from  the  arms  oi 
their  terror-stricken  mothers ;  and  thus  the  king  stands  forth  immis- 
takably  to  all  eyes  as  the  guiding  spirit  of  the  slaughter.  This  diffi- 
culty solved,  a  difficulty  that  would  have  cost  a  more  highly-cultured 
modem  painter  or  scrdptor  no  small  amount  of  circumlocution,  a  second 
and  seemingly  insurmountable  difficulty  presents  itself.  How  can  the 
sculptor,  without  passing  beyond  the  limits  of  his  art,  embody  in  stone 
the  birth  of  the  cruel  design  in  the  mind  of  King  Herod?  Nothing  can 
be  simpler  for  the  old  artist.  He  cunningly  carves  the  image  of  the 
devil  in  the  form  of  a  grinning  ape,  who,  bending  down  his  lips  to  the 
ear  of  the  king,  can  be  seen  of  all  men  to  insinuate  his  poisoned  words 
into  the  royal  mind.  The  figures  in  the  relief  are  but  a  few  inches  in 
height ;  and  yet  both  figures  and  faces  are  eminently  expressive.    The 

*  Though  dating  from  the  end  of  what  is  generallj  known  as  the  Bomanetque 
period,  tbeee  sculptures  decidedly  belong  to  the  Bomanesque,  and  not  to  tbe  early 
Renaissance  period.  Their  stjie  is  as  distinct  from  that  of  Ghiberti's  reliefi  on  tbe 
frate  of  San  Giovanni  at  Florence,  as  i^^>gngna*s  style,  in  painting,  from  that  of 
Eaphacl.  ^ 
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expression  of  one  face,  especially,  that  of  a  woman,  wlio  stooping  down 
lifts  up  her  slaughtered  babe  and  gazes  on  its  dead  closed  eyes  with  a 
look  of  speechless  anguish,  is  worked  out  in  the  yery  highest  style  of 
art;  and  altogether,  the  miniature  relief  is  more  deeply  interesting 
than  the  perfect  bronze  pictures  of  Ghiberti,  on  the  famous  gates  of 
San  GKovanni  at  Florence.  Among  the  sculptures  on  the  portal  of 
San  Zeno,  which  in  many  points  resemble  those  of  San  Lorenzo,  I  saw 
no  relief  equal  to  the  one  I  have  just  described,  though  the  series,  with 
all  its  rudeness  of  execution,  is  undoubtedly  a  very  interesting  one. 

Turning  back  along  the  Adigo  from  San  Zeno  in  search  of  Juliet's 
house,  I  passed  through  the  busy  Piazza  Erbe,  the  market-place  of 
Verona.  In  foreign  provincial  towns  the  market-place  is  always  full 
of  interest  to  a  stranger ;  for  there  he  can  study  at  once  the  country 
folk  of  the  province  and  the  fruits  they  raise  from  the  soil,  all  con- 
veniently centred  for  him  into  a  small  focus.  This  market-place  of 
Verona,  as  I  elbowed  my  way  through  ks  crowd  of  eager  buyers  and 
sellers,  was  heaped  up  with  piles  of  rich  fruit  and  vegetables,  and 
blockaded  by  the  stalls  of  cheesemongers,  hardware  dealers,  haber- 
dashers, butchers,  and  slop  clothes  merchants.  Behind  the  barricades 
of  fruit  and  vegetables,  stout,  grumpy,  sunburnt  countrywomen  sat 
entrenched  under  the  shade  of  great  white  cotton  umbrellas  not  less 
than  twelve  feet  in  diameter,  wide  enough  to  shelter  their  owners  and 
their  entire  stock-in-trade.  Just  as  I  had  succeeded  in  fighting  my  way 
across  the  throng  and  was  about  to  enter  the  narrow  Via  San  Sebas- 
tianQ,  I  came  upon  a  bird-fancier  stationed  on  the  skirts  of  the  market, 
who  with  an  exquisite  refinement  of  cruelty  had  ranged  before  hirn  on 
high  perches  a  row  of  full-grown  owls,  pitifully  blinking  their  great 
round  eyes  in  the  full  glare  of  the  sunlight.  A  little  way  down  the 
Via  San  Sebastiano,  I  came  upon  the  house  of  Juliet's  parents,  a 
narrow  lofty  house  with  heavy  stone  balconies  to  its  upper  windows. 
A  marble  slab,  bearing  the  following  inscription,  is  let  into  the 
wall  of  the  house,  but  so  high  up  on  its  second  story  in  the  narrow 
street  that  to  read  it  I  was  obliged  to  flatten  myself  against  the  oppo- 
site shop  front,  to  the  temporary  obstruction  of  the  passengers  and  the 
undisguised  amusement  of  a  knot  of  small  boys : 


QuitUfwnno  U  com  dei  CapuUiti 
tTonde  wot  la  GnUietia  per 
— -•  •'"'io  piansero  i  ouori  genHli 
xpoeH  eantarono*** 


cuitanto 
e 

Local  association  is  a  tender  plant,  blighted  by  the  faintest  breath 
of  scepticifim;  and  that  breath  has  passed  remorselessly  over  the  reputed 

**  These  were  the  houeee  of  the  Capulets,  whence  iasaed  the  Juliet  eo  much  bewept 
bj  gentle  hearts  and  sung  by  the  poets.**       •* 
VOL.  VI.  37 
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tomb  of  Juliet  in  the  old  Franciscan  convent  of  Verona.  But  what 
does  it  matter  after  all,  whether  the  rude  marble  saroophagos,  still 
pointed  out  here,  it  seems,  as  the  last  resting-place  of  the  fairest 
daughter  of  the  Capulets,  is  really  what  it  pretends  to  be.  The  Juliet 
of  Shaltspeare  would  remain  the  same  Juliet  still,  even  though  this 
reputed  tomb  of  hers  were  proved,  beyond  the  shadow  of  a  doubt,  to 
be  nothing  better  than  a  mere  water-cistern ;  she  would  still  live  on  in 
the  imagination  as  the  ideal  of  passionate  love,  even  though  the  scene 
of  her  Niss,  her  sufferings  and  her  death  were  transferred  from  Verona 
to  some  such  half-visionary  stage  as  tiie  island  of  Prospero.  My  faith 
in  the  claims  of  this  marble  sarcophagus  to  be  regarded  as  the  real 
tomb  of  Juliet  was  so  much  shaken  by  the  doubts  of  critics 
on  the  subject,  that  I  could  not  bring  myself  to  visit  the  old  monasteiy 
where  it  Kes  in  the  Via  Cappuccini.  And  this  is  the  only  excuse  I  can 
offer  for  touching  so  briefly  on  what  many  people  may  consider  the 
chief  centre  of  intwest  in  Verona. 

Along  with  me  in  the  hotel  omnibus,  as  we  rattled  over  the  mde 
pavements  of  Verona  once  more  to  catch  the  mid-day Jyain  for  Mika, 
was  an  Austrian  curate,  from  Gratz,  in  Styria,  as  he  toid  me,  returning 
homewards  from  a  holiday  tour  to  Eome.  He  was  to  stop  at  Desenzano, 
on  ilie  southern  shore  of  Lake  Qurda,  to  take  the  steamer  thence  to 
the  Austrian  frontier  station  of  Eiva  at  the  extreme  north  of  the  lake; 
and  he  qpoke  in  such  glowing  terms  of  the  beauty  and  grandeur  of 
Gkrda,  that  I  resolved  to  stop  at  Desenzano,  too,  and  make  the  passage 
up  and  down  the  lake  instead  of  pushing  on  direct  to  Milan.  We 
agreed  to  join  company  for  the  passage ;  and  had  scarcely  had  time  to 
get  the  fM  for  Desenzano  on  our  tickets  when  our  train  steamed  into 
Sie  terminus  from  Venice. 

In  leas  than  half  an  hour  after  leaving  Verona  we  crossed 

"  Smooth-sliding  Mincius  crowned  with  yocal  reeda" 

at  the  fortress  of  Pesdiiera,  where  the  river  steals  out  from  liake  Qards 
in  a  gentle  de^blue  stream.  It  was  a  few  minutes  after  one  o'clock 
the  same  afternoon,  when  from  the  carriage  window  as  we  approached 
the  little  station  of  Desenzano  my  eyes  fwr  the  first  time  rested  on  the 
blue  waters  of  Garda,  breaking  into  snowy  foam  against  the  rocky 
wooded  promontory  of  Sermione.  Fifteen  minutes  drive  through  a 
narrow  laneway,  bounded  by  low  stone  walls,  over  whose  tops  the 
vines  clambered  bending  with  heavy  clusters  of  purple  grapes,  brought 
us  to  the  quiet  little  town  of  Desenzano,  and  into  the  cour^ard  of  that 
modast  but  ohanningly-situated  hostelry,  the  Hotel  Mayw.  The  walls 
of  the  hc^l  are  lapped  by  the  sleepless  blue  billows  of  Benacus,  tossing 
to-day  with  the  same  sea-like  surgings  that  Virgil  sang  of  ^^^^ 
htmdred  years  ago.  When  the  wind  freshens  in  the  least  the  waves 
come  leaping  and  tumbling  ovefT  the  stone  terrace  of  the  hotel,  and 
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break  into  spray  oyer  the  tender  lemon  trees  ranged  in  their  tubs  along 
the  wall  to  bask  in  the  sunshine.  Here  we  found  that  we  had  more 
than  two  hours  to  wait  for  the  steamer  to  Biva,  just  time  enough  to 
allow  of  Qur  taking  a  dinner  of  excellent  broiled  trout  from  the  lake, 
and  an  hour's  row  along  the  shore  towards  Sermione. 

At  half-past  four  in  the  afternoon  we  were  on  board  the  tight  little 
paddle-steamer,  the  Benaeo,  which  was  to  carry  us  up  the  lake  to  Biya. 
Half  Desenzano  was  crowded  together  on  the  quay  to  watch  its  depar- 
ture, an  eyent  of  some  consequence,  no  doubt,  in  the  humdrum  daily  his- 
tory of  the  quiet  town ;  and  the  ciyil  power,  in  the  person  of  a  single 
earoHniere  or  gensdarme,  in  imposing  cocked  hat,  with  his  arms  folded 
on  his  manly  breast,  and  with  a  lofty  presence  generally  suggestiye  of 
Napoleon  on  the  cliffs  of  St.  Helena,  stood  by  considerately  to  observe 
the  proceedings  in  the  interests  of  public  order.  The  embarkation  of 
a  score  of  black  pigs  (why  are  Italian  pigs  always  black?),  who 
could  only  be  forced  on  board,  one  at  a  time,  by  the  united  efforts  of 
the  whole  crew  of  the  Benaeo^  engineer  and  fireman  included,  delayed 
us  for  more  than  half  an  hour.  But  at  last  the  pigs  lay  exhausted  in 
pens  on  the  after-deck,  exchanging  with  each  other  occasional  grunts 
of  indignation,  the  steam- whistle  shrieked,  the  moorings  were  cast 
loose,  the  paddles  began  to  beat  the  Hquid  sapphire  of  the  lake  into 
snowy  foam,  and  off  we  went,  northward  along  the  western  shore  of 
€kmia,  at  the  rate  of  about  ten  miles  an  hour.  The  mountains  on  our 
left  and  northwards  along  the  lake  were  shrouded  in  clouds;  but 
gleams  of  sunlight,  bursting  in  over  the  low-lying  shores  on  the  south- 
west, went  flashing  along  the  waves  to  strike  the  distant  cliffs  of  Ser- 
mione into  a  golden  glow.  The  colour  of  the  waters  of  Garda  is  very 
beautiful.  In  the  centre  of  the  lake  it  is  the  deepest,  purest  blue ; 
in-shore,  where  it  shoals,  it  fades  off  gradually  into  bright  emerald. 
Everywhere,  its  clearness  is  exquisite.  At  the  little  stations  where 
the  steamer  hove-to  in  deep  water,  the  stones  and  water-plants  on  the 
bottom,  at  a  depth  of  not  less  than  twelve  feet,  could  be  seen  with  the 
greatest  clearness,  even  though  the  surf  ace  was  ruffled.  Half  an  hour's 
paddling  brought  us  abreast  the  peninsula  of  Sermione,  where  the 
grotto  of  Catullus  is  still  'shown,  and  the  remains  of  a  building  ex- 
tending into  the  lake,  said  to  be  the  ruins  of  his  country-house.  A 
lovely  retreat  is  this  wooded  height  of  Sermione,  joined  to  the  main- 
land only  by  a  narrow  tongue  of  land  three  miles  long.  The  blue 
waves  hem  it  in  almost  completely,  dashing  in  foam  on  its  rocky 
shores ;  and  from  its  northern  point  the  eye  ranges  over  the  noble 
sea-like  expanse  of  the  lake,  with  its  stately  backg^und  of  moun- 
tains. 

And  then  came  Salo,  at  the  bottom  of  its  charming  bay,  locked  in 
by  gently  sloping  hills,  up  whose  sides  the  lemon-gardens  rise  tier 
above  tier.    The  long  parallel  lines  of  white  stone  pillars  supporting 
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the  latticed  roofs  which  in  winter  shelter  the  tender  lemon-trees,  give 
a  yeiy  peculiar  appearance  to  the  hilly  shores  of  lake  Ghmla.    But 
like  all  the  Italian  lakes  and  all  North  Italy,  in  fact,  Garda  suffers 
from  the  absence  of  wood.     Olives  and  mulberries,  it  is  true,  grow 
thickly  along  its  southern  shore,  but  the  scanty,  dusky  foliage  of  the 
one    and   the    stumpy  habit  of  the    other  make    them    anything 
but    a    picturesque    element    in    landscape.      The    only  tree  that 
effectively  clothes  and  softens  the  mountain  districts  of  North  Italy  is 
the  chestnut ;  and  even  this  is  not  seen  in  great  abundance.     We  had 
a  party  of  mission  fathers  on  board,  who  landed  singly  or  in  pairs  at 
the  small  stations  along  the  lake,  where  they  were  welcomed  with  true 
Italian  enthusiasm.     The  sweet-toned  little  bells  in  the  campamles  of 
the  village  chapels  rang  out  madly  as  the  steamer  drew  neajr ;  the  popa 
lation,  men,  women,  children,  and  dogs,  streamed  down  to  the  beach; 
^  select  reception- committee,  in  very  high,  stifP  shirt-collars,  wbs  throst 
to  the  front  to  receive  the  clergymen ;  the  men  cheered  lustily,  the 
dogs  barked  in  sympathy,  and  here  and  there,  perhaps,  a  fair  hand 
waved  a  handkerchief  from  some  vine-framed  casement  opening  out 
on  the  blue  waters  of  the  lake.     At  Mademo,  one  of  these  stations, 
the  welcome  took  a  more  imposing  form.     The  stout  little  steamer, 
as  it  neared  the  landing-place,  snorting  and  whistling  and  splashing 
pompously,  was  received  with  mimic  salvoes  of  artillery  from  a  row  of 
small  culvenns  drawn  up  on  the  beach,  the  reports  growling  along 
the  rugged  mountain  shore  like  distant  thunderings. 

When  we  had  left  Mademo  the  clouds  began  to  creep  down  lower 
on  the  mountains,  the  evening  shades  began  to  fall,  and  the  wind 
swept  in  a  strong,  steady  blast  down  the  deep-sunk,  narrow  basin  of 
the  lake.  Gradually,  the  conspicuous  white  pillars  of  the  lemon-gar- 
dens rising  up  the  hill  sides  faded  from  sight,  and  a  heavy  mist  began 
to  f  alL  The  waters  of  the  lake  were  lashed  into  short,  angry  waves, 
the  clouds  grew  blacker  and  blacker  as  uight  fell,  and  vivid  sheets  of 
lightning  flashing  behind  them  at  intervals,  threw  out  for  a  moment 
tiie  ghostly  outline  of  the  mountains.  The  wind  and  rain  went  on 
increasing  as  we  paddled  northwards  through  the  boiling  waves, 
hugging  closely  the  western  shore  of  the  lake,  so  that  the  deck  of  the 
Benaeo  was  soon  cleared  of  all  its  occupants  except  the  crew  and  some 
half  dozen  passengers.  It  was  a  weird  sight  to  see  the  little  shoio 
boats  putting  off  through  the  surge  to  the  steamer  as  she  hove  to  along- 
Bide  the  landing-stations.  The  look-out  on  the  steamer's  bow  sang  out 
the  name  of  the  station  as  soon  as  he  caught  sight  of  its  lights  through  the 
thick  mist;  the  name  was  taken  up  by  another  of  the  crew  and  shouted 
down  the  cabin  stairs  to  the  passengers  below ;  the  boy  at  the  engiae- 
room  skylight  yelled  out  "^%k).'"— "Half  speed!"  through  ite 
roaring  wind ;  the  passengers  for  shore  crept  up  the  slippeiy  stairs 
from  the  cabin,  peasant  women  hugging  their  dosely-wrapped  infauts     \ 
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in  their  arms,  and  looking  out  half-scared  on  the  hissing  wareB,  a 
couple  of  mission  priests  in  black  soutanes  and  broad-brimmed,  low- 
crowned  beavers,  and  a  lemon-dealer,  perhaps,  anxious  for  the  safety 
of  his  precious  cases  of  fruit.  Then  as  the  steamer  slowly  neared  the 
landing-place,  the  shore  boisit  with  its  rowers  was  seen  coming  off,  its 
stem  and  stem  lights  ducking  uncomfortably  as  it  slowly  made  its  way 
through  the  wares;  ^^EeeoP^ — "Here  we  are.  Stop  her!"  was 
passed  down  to  the  engineer,  the  paddles  stopped,  a  rope  was  thrown 
across  the  boats'  bows,  and  it  was  made  fast  to  the  steamer.  And 
then,  after  His  Majesty  of  Italy's  modest  mails  in  their  pompously- 
sealed  canvas  bag  had  been  passed  over  the  side  to  the  postal  agent, 
the  passengers  were  half  dragged,  half  pushed  into  the  boat,  as  it 
rocked  and  ground  against  the  steamer's  hull;  "iVtm^i/" — "AH 
right!"  was  passed  ^m  the  boat;  ^*Avanti/" — **  Ahead!"  was  the 
word  to  the  engineer;  the  shore-going  priests  doffed  their  beavers, 
with  a  hearty  **  Addto .'"  to  their  brethren  on  board  the  Benaeo;  and 
the  paddles  began  to  revolve  slowly,  as  the  boat  with  its  dancing  lights 
pushed  off  to  the  shore  overshadowed  by  black  towering  moun- 
tains. 

Most  of  the  villages  in  connection  with  these  landing-stations  were 
quite  invisible  from  the  deck  of  the  steamer.  The  chapel  beUs  could 
be  heard  tinkling  mysteriously  above  the  howling  of  the  wind ;  but 
when  a  vivid  flash  of  lightning  lit  up  for  a  moment  the  dark  mountains, 
not  a  trace  of  the  village  could  be  seen,  except,  perhaps,  in  some  cases, 
the  very  tip  of  a  square  campanile  peeping  over  the  brow  of  the  crags 
some  hundreds  of  feet  above  the  lake.  How  the  passengers  ever  c<hi- 
trived  to  climb  the  steep  hill-side  from  the  landing-places  at  the  edi^ 
of  the  lake,  through  the  wind  and  rain  and  inky  darkness  of  the  night, 
I  cannot  presume  to  say.  At  one  of  these  stations  in  particular,  Tremo- 
sine,  I  think,  where  several  peasant  women  landed  from  the  steamer 
that  night,  I  cannot  conceive  how  they  reached  the  village  behind  the 
crest  of  the  almost  perpendicular  crags,  except  they  were  dragged  Up  by 
ropes  let  down  from  above.  Betuming  down  the  lake  to  Desenzano 
by  dayHght  on  the  f oUowing  morning,  I  examined  the  face  of  the 
mountains  above  the  landing-place  at  Tremosine  and  could  see 
no  pathway  practicable  even  for  men  by  daylight  and  in  fair 
weather. 

A.t  Limone,  the  last  station  of  any  importance  between  Tremosine 
and  Biva,  there  was  another  demonstration  in  honour  of  the  mission 
fathers,  second  only  in  ambitiousness  to  the  artillery  salvoes  of  Mademo. 
A  body  of  the  limonese  was  gathered  on  the  shore,  holding  torches 
that  flared  and  sputtered  in  the  drenching  rain,  and  smeared  the  waves 
of  the  lake,  the  salient  crags  along  the  shore,  and  the  ranges  of  white 
pillars  in  the  lemon-gardens  above  the  village  with  fltful  streaks  and 
blotches  of  crimson  light.    Bockets  were  discharged  over  the  lake 
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with  tlie  best  intentionci,  but  with  only  moderate  success ;  and  the 
silvery  bells  rang  out  from  the  invisible  chapels  like  faiiy  chimes. 

It  was  almost  eight  o'clock  when  we  left  Limone;  and  before  another 
half  hour  had  passed  we  were  moored  alongside  the  pier  at  Eiva,  the 
northern  terminus  of  the  lake  navigation.  The  rain  had  abated  a 
little,  and  the  shadowy  outline  of  the  mountains  round  Biva  was  just 
visible  as  I  landed  and  set  foot,  for  the  first  time,  on  the  soil  of  his 
Imperial  Majesty,  Franz  Josef.  My  scanty  baggage  was  not  long 
passing  through  the  hands  of  the  lenient  and  courteous  Austrian  cus- 
toms officer ;  and  taking  leave  of  my  travelling  companion  I  passed  out 
into  the  streets  of  Eiva.  Under  the  conduct  of  one  of  the  ragged  youth 
of  the  town,  in  less  than  five  minutes  I  reached  the  comfortable  auberge 
of  the  Golden  Sun  where  I  put  up  for  the  ni^t. 

Of  my  return  down  the  lake  to  Desenzano  by  gray  dawn  at  four 
o'clock  next  morning,  how  the  storm  of  wind  and  rain  raged  twice  as 
fiercely  as  the  evening  before,  how  the  grcmd  blue,  white-crested  waves 
beat  on  the  rocky  shores  like  the  waves  of  the  sea,  how  they  came 
bounding  in  over  the  terrace  of  the  Hotel  Mayer  at  Desenzano  and 
splashed  in  through  the  doorway  of  the  coffee-room  as  I  sat  at  break- 
fast— all  this  I  can  only  allude  to  here.  And,  in  conclusion,  I  would 
say  to  the  Englishman  or  Irishman  travelling  homewards  from  Venice 
via  Milan :  If  you  can  find  eighteen  hours  to  spare,  on  no  account 
neglect  to  make  the  passage  up  Lake  Oarda  from  Desenzano  to  Biva, 
and,  if  possible,  select  a  stormy  day  for  the  passage. 


MAET. 

BT  ALICE  ESMOITDE. 


SHE  often  told  me  of  her  early  life. 
And  of  the  sweet,  pale  modier  dead  so  young. 
This  time  we  stood  beneath  the  beeohen  trees, 
Watching  the  tracery  twixt  branch  and  leaf, 
That  interweaving  shadowed  the  green  grass. 
A  breath  of  wind  stole  from  the  Ulies  near, 
And  sighed  a  fragrant  message  o'er  her  cheek, 
And  as  in  answer,  with  a  graceful  haste, 
Moving,  she  bent  above  the  whispering  flowers, 
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And  stretchiiig  ont  a  delicate,  white  hand. 
Sought  softly  'mid  the  stems,  for  one  fresh  bud, 
That  was  removed  a  day  from  perfect  bloom, 
And  swaying  at  her  fingers'  slender  toudi, 
Slow  fluttered  to  the  earth,  a  shower  of  leaves. 
That  should  have  died  in  perfume  noons  gone  by. 
A  dreamy  softness  gathered  in  her  eyes — 
And  something  of  a  sadness  'round  her  mouth, 
That  held  in  check  the  smiles  that  should  be  there, 
And  made  them  the  more  sweet. 

She  pauSsed  in  dreams : 
Grazing  far  out  beyond  the  broken  flowers. 
To  where  the  low  moon  shimmered  in  the  East, 
And  angels  folded  all  the  blue  aside, 
Forth  leading  slow  the  pensive  early  stars. 
Half  parted  in  a  tremor  yet,  her  lips 
Sighed  tenderly,  at  what  the  lilies  said. 
She  stood  as  one  entranced.     My  sweetest  friend ! 
Some  grey  clouds  passing  filmed  all  the  moon ; 
I  watched  her  with  a  dark  presentiment, 
That  smote  the  very  life-strings  of  my  heart ; 
The  sadness  lingered  still  around  her  mouth. 
And  something  of  a  trouble  marked  her  brow, 
As  one  who  hesitates  to  speak  a  thought 
He  dearly  loves,  but  which  he  knows  full  well 
Must  hurt  the  l^eart  that  ever  loves  him  best. 
'^  'Tis  easier  to  die  young  than  old,"  she  said, 
*'  Yon  ivy  planted  endmost  by  the  wall 
Has  clinging  tendrils  few.    Wait  yet  awhile. 
Till  it  has  done  the  rounding  sum  of  years. 
And  sent  its  life-sap  branching  outwards  far. 
Erom  closing  many  graves  our  hearts  grow  damp. 
And  tremble  ere  the  mattock  strikes  our  own. 
In  youth,  we  kneel  before  the  feet  of  death. 
Until  hi^  dark  brows  smile  in  freshness  back, 
The  bright  reflection  caught  up  from  our  lives. 
Not  one  grey  hair  will  ever  mock  the  gold 
You  praise  amid  these  auburn  tresses  now. 
Consumption  kissed  my  mother's  brow,  and  sealed 
Its  unchanged  beauty,  changeless  evermore, 
And  by  the  reed-entangled  Suir  she  rests. 
Laid  'neath  a  bed  of  liHes  and  fine  mould. 
Yet  often  in  that  sweetest  hour  that  falls 
Scarce  after  nightfall,  and  before  the  dark — 
Long  gazing  through  the  purple-fretted  skies, 
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And  liBtening  'mid  the  mdancliolj  winds, 
To  what  the  dying  flowers  say — ^I  start 
To  catch  a  voice  that  whispers  strangely  sweet, 
And  all  so  low,  that  none  but  me  might  hear — 
'Tis  my  dead  mother's  voice,  and  well  I  feel 
I  shall  die  young." 

"Mary!"  I  cried 
In  anguish  of  reproach  that  jarred  against 
Each  letter  of  the  dear,  familiar  name. 
So  often  on  my  lips  through  every  hour 
Of  all  those  precious  days  that  marked  the  years 
Since  first  we  two  were  friends.   Her  head  drooped  low, 
Until  it  met  the  small  white  hands  stretched  out 
To  soothe  her  face.     "  Mary,"  I  said  again. 
In  fullness  of  such  weary  pain  as  choked 
AU  other  words.    The  silence  smote  my  heart 
Like  that  long  silence  that  should  follow  soon, 
And  by  a  deep-drawn  breath  I  knew  she  wept. 
I  thought  of  that  strong  man  I  saw  one  day, 
Who  unawares  had  walked  upon  a  grave, 
That  was  fresh  made,  and  yielded  to  his  feet ; 
Like  him,  I  shuddered  too,  but  could  not  weep. 
A  dove  moaned  softly  in  the  branches  near. 
And  sent  a  shower  of  glistening  dew-drops  down 
Along  the  drooping  head.     She  raised  her  brow. 
And  lifted  up  the  heavy  tear-wet  lids. 
Slow  searching  for  the  East.    "  Ah  me!"  she  said, 
*'  You  hold  the  soul  a  poor  thing  if  you  deem 
One  true  affection  withers  with  the  grave. 
Beyond  those  stars  the  blessed  ever  dwell. 
The  friends  who  loved  us,  whom  we  prized  and  lost. 
Who  watch  our  paths  with  a  more  tender  love 
Made  pure  from  that  sad  taint  of  selfishness 
That  twines  rou{id  things  most  beautiful  on  earth, 
To  soil  and  dog  them  evermore  below. 
Bemember  that  I,  too,  made  perfect  there. 
Will  watch  in  love  o'er  you,  and  often  come 
In  some  such  hour  as  this,  if  Gk»d  permit. 
To  hold  your  lingering  steps,  with  errands  sweet, 
From  those  dead  friends  that  ever  grow  more  dear." 

My  sweetest  friend !    Four  summers  scarcely  waned 
Ere  your  gold  hair  was  laid  beneath  the  turf. 
Ear  southwards,  by  the  reed-entangled  wave. 
Leaving  such  memories  of  a  holy  life 
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As  shame  the  lilies'  lustre  evennore 

Near  your  white  soul.    Ah !  maty  hopes  and  years 

And  fairest  promises  have  passed  away, 

Since  that  sad  night  we  stood  beneath  the  trees ; 

But  your  true  word  has  ever  still  been  kept 

In  wiser  ways  than  once  I  foolish  dreamed. 

Wandering  alone  what  time  the  darkness  falls 

Athwart  the  twilight  hills,  when  the  sad  winds 

Come  laden  with  the  scent  of  dre^oning  flowers, 

And,  like  a  timid  guest,  the  strange  moon  stands 

Upon  the  farthest  crystal  of  the  skies, 

I  catch  the  spirit-music  of  your  life. 

Tour  youth  of  prayerful  courage,  and  strong  hope. 

And  lowliness  of  heart — ^that  sweetest  grace 

That  crowned  so  many  graces  in  your  soul ; 

And  oh !  with  what  sad  eyes  grown  dim  with  tears, 

I  bow  my  head  and  know  that  you  are  near. 

And  mark  the  gulf  that  lies  betwixt  us  two, 

And  think  of  the  sweet  days  so  long  since  dead. 


NEW  BOOKS. 


I.  Boei(d  Aspects  of  Catholicism  and  Protestantism  in  their  civil  bearing 
upon  Nations.  Translated  and  adapted  from  the  French  of  M.  le 
Baeon  de  Haxjlleville.  By  Henby  Bellingham,  M.  A.,  Barrister- 
at-Law.  With  a  Preface  by  His  Eminence  Cardinal  Manthnq^ 
Archbishop  of  Westminster.  (London :  C.  Keegan,  Paul  &  Co. 
1878.) 

Campaigns  and  congresses  are  not  much  swayed  by  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount.  He  who  preached  that  sermon  has  said  that  the  children  of 
this  world  are  wiser  in  their  generation  than  the  children  of  light.  A 
dissenting  minister,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Binney,  has  written  a  clever 
little  book,  which  now  lies  beside  us,  on  the  question,  ^'  Is  it  possible 
to  make  the  best  of  both  worlds?"  He  replies  in  the  affinnative. 
Would  his  book  have  sold  as  it  did  if  his  answer  had  been  negative? 
It  would,  however,  be  very  hard  to  reconcile  his  doctrine  with  the 
spirit  of  Christianity,  and  even  his  Protestant  critics  have  confessed 
this.    At  the  same  time,  in  a  wide  and  noble  sense,  honesiy  is  the 
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best  policy,  and  most  vices  axe  not  helps  but  hindrances  to  the  attain- 
ment of  honour,  happiness,  and  prosperity  in  this  life. 

The'  life  of  nations  is  like,  in  many  respects,  to  the  lives  of  indi- 
viduals. The  famous  work  of  Balmez  on  Protestantism  and  Catholicity 
compared  in  their  effects  on  European  civilization,  and  the  present  less 
philosophical  treatise,  are  surely  right  in  contending  that  in  all  that 
constitutes  true  civilization,  in  all  that  promotes  the  true  prosperity 
and  happiness  of  nations,  the  profession  of  the  Catholic  faith  is  no 
obstacle  but  an  aid  and  a  safeguard. 

Mr.  Bellingham*  has  been  wise  in  adapting  rather  than  translating 
the  work  of  Baron  de  Haulleville.  There  are  very  few  foreign  works  of 
the  sort  which  are  not  made  more  useful  and  more  readable  by  judicious 
adaptation.  The  list  of  authorities  consulted  tends  to  show  that  the 
translator  has  added  a  good  deal  of  his  own.  On  one  point  he  has 
followed  his  original  quite  too  faithfully— namely,  in  the  staccato  style 
of  his  paragraphs.  Seriously  it  makes  a  bad  impression  at  the  outset 
when  the  first  chapter  spoils  the  best  known  passage  of  Macaulay  by 
applying  this  jerky  system  to  an  author  who  studied  the  subtle 
symmetry  of  his  paragraphs  as  carefully  as  the  poet  studies  his  most 
artistic  stanza. 

How  littie  does  our  faith  seem  to  affect  our  external  conduct !  And 
of  so-called  Catholic  kings  and  Catholic  states  how  few  have  allowed 
their  Catholic  faith  to  modify  their  social  policy !  This  consideration 
ought,  we  think,  to  be  attended  to  in  contrasting  Protestant  and 
Catholic  countries. 

Cardinal  Manning  concludes  his  recommendatory  preface  to  the 
present  volume  with  the  remark  that  it  is  a  sign  of  happy  augury 
when  we  see  Catholic  la3nnen  like  Mr.  BeUingham  and  the  Baron  de 
Haulleville  devoting  their  intelligence  and  their  industry  to  such 
subjects. 

n.  8ong%  and  Bomances.     By  Thomas  Caulfield  Ibwin.      (Dublin : 
M.  H.  GHOl  &  Son.     1878.) 

The  readers  of  two  papers  in  this  Magazine — ^beginning  respectively 
at  page  757  of  last  year's  volmne,  and  at  page  80  of  the  volume  which 
is  now  finishing  its  third  quarter — are  aware  of  the  high  estimate  we 
have  formed  of  Mr.  Irwin's  poetical  faculty.  None  of  the  pieces  in 
this  new  handsome  voliune  were  then  before  us,  except  one  poem  of 
predilection  which  the  Author  has  repeated  in  all  his  publications  since 
his  first  tomelet  of  "  Versicles"  in  1856,  namely  that  **  Group  in  Queen 
Anne's  Tigae"  foom  which  we  quoted  largely  in  the  second  of  the 

♦  He  ie  the  eon  of  Sir  Allan  BeUingham,  Bart,  and  a  convert,  ae  Dr.  Mapother  has 
mentioned  at  page  228  of  oup  current  volume  (April,  1878)  in  hia  eketdi  of  Mr.  Bel- 
lingham's  uncle,  Dr.  O'Bryen  BeUingham,  one  of  the  founden  of  St.  Yinoent's  Hos- 
pital, DuUin. 
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articles  just  referred  to.  Tlie  ''  etc."  on  the  present  title-page  is  neces- 
sary, for  a  great  part  of  its  contents  can  hardly  be  classed  under  either 
songs  or  romances.  In  preference  to  the  songs,  musical  and  picturesque 
as  they  are,  and  also  to  the  romances,  many  of  which,  such  as  ''  The 
Wager,"  show  much  dramatic  imagination — ^we  would  single  out  such 
cheerful  phantasies  as  "A  Child's  Dream,"  which  describes  how  lanmie 
accompanied  her  favourite  bird  in  its  migration  to  the  sunny  south ; 
or  some  of  the  peasant  pieces,  like  "  In  the  Bohawn"  where  old  Jenny 
Keenan,  over  the  turf  fire,  with  one  arm  elbowed  on  her  knee,  mora- 
lises to  a  certain  red-doaked  crony  of  hers  on  the  ''  quareness"*  of  life. 

"  What's  the  world  coming  to  ?•    Why  here 
Once  it  was  summer  most  of  the  year ; 

The  climate's  changed ;  that  makes  the  blood 
Ban  cowlder  now;  and  nothing  I  take 

In  the  way,  wid  respect  to  you,  of  food 

Is  by  many  a  score  as  cheap  and  good 
As  it  used  to  be.    Ach !  the  wind  blows  blake, 
And  the  price  of  yarn  is  enough  to  break 
One's  heart.    See,  my  wheel  there  takes  its  aise — 
It  now  has  Sundays  most  of  its  days. 

"  I'm  forgetting  the  songs  that  once  I  knew, 
Though  of  stories  I  preserve  a  few 

When  a  friend  like  yourself  drops  in : — ^bat  wb^, 
As  they  used  to  do,  the  fowl  don't  lay, 

And  the  cost  of  meal  remains  so  high 
(And  the  world  improving,  as  they  say), 
Is  more  nor  I  can  fathom.    Eh  ? 
Were  you  speaking  ?    No.    Well,  come  what  may. 
With  the  grace  of  God  and  a  grain  of  tay 
We  get  through  life  as  best  we  may." 

Every  reader  can  appreciate  the  sweetness  and  pathos  of  "  The 
Blind  Old  Woman,"  which  is  more  than  we  should  venture  to  say  of 
many  other  pieces  in  this  volume.  The  last  leaf  of  it  gives  some  high 
critical  tributes  from  the  Athenaumf  the  London  Quarterly,  &c,  to  the 
excellence  of  Mr.  Irwin's  achievements  as  a  poet.  The  favourable 
opinion  of  one  well-qualified  judge  has  been  omitted.  In  an  eloquent 
and  thoughtful  article  on  "  Eecent  Irish  Poetry"  in  the  Dublin  Review 
of  April,  1865,  after  discussing  the  merits  of  Samuel  Perguson,  Lady 
Wilde,  William  AUingham,  and  Aubrey  de  Vere,  the  writer — whom 
Sir  C.  G.  Duffy's  preface  to  the  latest  edition  of  his  **  Ballad  Poetry  of 
Ireland"  allows  us  to  recognise  as  Mr.  J.  Cashel  Hoey — remarks 
towards  the  end  of  his  disquisition:  "Mr.  Thomas. Irwin  is  the  only 
recent  writer  whose  verse  may  fairly  be  named  in  the  same  breath 
with  that  which  we  have  now  noticed.  A  rich  grace  and  finish  of  ex- 
pression, a  most  quaint  and  delicate  humour,  and  a  fine-poised  aptness 
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of  phrase  distmguish  his  poetry,  which  is  more  aocording  to  the  taste 
that  Mr.  Tennyson  has  established  in  England  than  that  of  any  Irisli 
writer  of  the  day." 

It  is  but  fair  to  add  that  what  to  the  unpoetio  reader  seem  to  be  the 
faults  of  Keats  are  not  unrepresented  in  "  Songs  and  Bomances." 

m.  Bix  Vbeal  Pieces.  For  Three  and  Four  Equal  Voices,  with  Organ 
Accompaniment.  By  Wilhelm  Sohulthes.  (London:  Novello, 
Ewer,  &  Co.,  Bemers-street.) 

Professor  Schtjlthes,  the  distinguished  composer,  who  many  years 
ago  set  the  Oratory  Hymns  to  music  almost  worthy  of  Father  Fabor*8 
words,  has  since  made  many  yaluable  additions  to  our  stores  of  sacred 
song.  The  three  latest  of  his  publications  have  been  sent  to  us,  only- 
one  of  which  is  named  aboye.  One  of  the  most  moving  of  these  devout 
pieces  is  the  musical  interpretation  of  the  simple  imrhymed  words« 
*'  0  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus,  Thou  lovest,  Thou  lovest,  but  Thou  art  not 
loved— ah!  would  that  Thou  wert  loved."  This  is  the  last  of  "Six 
Invocations,  for  equal  voices,  to  be  sung  after  Benediction." 

IV.  Speech  of  the  JRi^hi-Ebn.  Lard  G*Hagan  on  Irish  Intermediate  Edu- 
cdtim.    (Dublin :  M.  H.  Gill  &  Son.) 

The  new  Bill  for  the  promotion  of  Intermediate  Education  among  our 
clever  Irish  youth  was  introduced  by  the  first  Irish  Lord  Chancellor  of 
England  and  supported  by  the  first  Catholic  Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland. 
Lord  O'Hagan's  eloquent  speech  in  the  House  of  Lords,  in  favour  of 
the  second  reading  of  the  Bill  on  the  28th  of  June,  has  just  been 
brought  out  by  Messrs.  Gill  in  a  cheap  and  convenient  form.  The  in- 
terest and  importance  of  this  address  are  increased  by  the  rumour* 
which  points  to  the  noble  orator  as  probably  one  of  the  ComnussionerB 
for  canying  out  the  provisions  of  the  Act.  As  Lord  O'Hagan  remarks, 
the  practical  results  of  this  measure  must  depend  mainly  on  the 
character  of  the  commission  to  be  appointed,  and  on  the  action  of  that 
commission.  Of  the  advantages  offered  by  it  our  Catholic  boys  will, 
we  fear,  gain  at  first  a  small  share  in  proportion  to  their  numbers ; 
and  the  increase  in  that  share  will,  among  other  influences,  depend  on 
the  earnestness  and  self-sacrifice  of  Catholic  parents  in  keeping  their 
sons  at  school  long  enough  to  profit  by  these  educational  advantages. 

V.  Irish  Priests  and  Irish  People,  By  the  Eev.  M.  J.  MaoHale. 
(Dublin:  M.  H.  GiU  &  Son.    1878.) 

This  short  poem  describes  in  very  flowing  and  graceful  lines  the 
vicissitudes  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  Ireland  from  its  bright  dawn 

*  Our  readers  will  be  able  to  correct  this  mistake  bj  later  authentic  information. 
[The  Catholic  members  of  the  Commission  are  Ohief  Baron  Palles,  the  Ber.  Gerald 
MoUoy,  D.D.,  and  the  O'Oonor  Don.] 
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and  its  brilliant  day  and  on  througli  dark  night  of  persecution  to  our 
own  more  tranquil  times.  Each  division  of  the  subject  ends  with  a 
sort  of  chorus — **The  Priests  are  with  the  people  still."  These 
simple  but  energetic  words  have  been  used  with  great  effect  in  one 
of  Mr.  T.  D.  Sullivan's  poems,  and  they  have  evidently  been  running 
in  Father  MacHale's  memory  without  his  being  aware  that  he  owes 
them  to  the  Editor  of  the  Nation, 

VI.  The  Suppliant  of  the  Eoly  Ghost.  By  the  Rev.  T.  E.  BRiDGErr, 
C.8S.R.     (London :  Bums  &  Gates.     1878.) 

This  exquisite  little  treatise  is  a  devout  paraphrase  of  the  Veni  Sancte 
Spiritus,  which  is  now  first  published  by  the  accomplished  scholar  who 
discovered  it  recently  in  the  library  attached  to  the  church  of  St. 
Nicholas,  Liverpool.  It  is  written  with  a  great  deal  of  that  charm 
and  that  solid  unction  which  mark  many  of  the  spiritual  works  which 
have  come  down  to  us  from  the  times  of  persecution.  Father 
Bridgett  does  his  little  treasure-trove  the  fullest  justice. 

Vn.  The  Life  of  St.  Mary  Francee  of  the  Five  Wounds  of  Jems.  From 
the  Italian.  By  the  Bev.  Dakiel  Febeis,  Priest  of  the  Diocese  of 
Doim  and  Connor.     (Dublin  :  M.  H.  Gill  &  Son.     1878.) 

The  translator  of  this  volume  has  added  to  our  religious  literature  a 
very  minute  account  of  a  beautiful  and  gaintly  life  which  can  hardly 
be  known  to  any  of  our  readers:  for  St.  Mary  Frances  was  only 
canonised  fourteen  years  ago,  and  this  is  the  first  time  that  her  life 
has  appeared  in  English.  She  was  a  Tertiary  of  the  Order  of  St. 
Peter  of  Alcantara,  and  died  in  her  native  city  of  Naples,  in  1791, 
aged  77  years.    The  book  has  been  admirably  printed  at  Belfast. 

VlLL.  Beauty  and  the  Beast :  a  Play.  By  Mrs.  John  Feancis  Maqttiee. 
(Dublin :  M.  H.  Gill  and  Son.) 

OuE  literature  is  deficient  in  drawing-room  dramas,  and  especially  in 
such  as  are  suitable  for  juvenile  actors.  An  innocently  amusing  little 
comedy  like  **  Mrs.  Willis's  Will,"  which  is  in  much  request  for  this 
purpose,  is  a  very  rare  and  very  useful  achievement  We  do  not 
know  how  far  Mrs.  Maguire's  version  of  "  Beauty  and  the  Beast"  will 
be  found  to  satisfy  these  exigencies.  Her  little  book  contains  in 
addition  a  variety  of  old  fables  and  proverbs  illustrated  in  quite  a 
novel  way. 

IX.  The  Lives  of  St.  Cohtmba  and  St.  Brigit.  By  M.  F.  Ctjsack. 
(London:  Bums  and  Gates.  Dublin :  M.  H.  (Hll  and  Son.  1877.) 
This  elegantly  printed  volume,  which  exteriorly  is  ornamental 
enough  for  a  drawing-room  table,  completes  the  lives  of  the  great  trio 
of  Irish  Saints.  Sister  Mary  Frances  Clare  began  her  series  of  the 
Saints  of  Ireland  with  her  great  Life  of  St.  Patrick ;  and  she  now 
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giyes  «s  the  fullest  sketches  possible  of  the  two  other  saints  who, 
according  to  the  old  rhyme,  "  one  grave  do  fill"  with  our  national 
patron.  The  researches  of  Eugene  O^Currj  and  other  Irish 
scholars  and  all  other  available  materials  have  been  skilfully  laid 
nnder  contribution  by  Miss  Cusack  in  these  new  biographies  of 
ColumbHUe  and  the  Mary  of  Erin. 

X.  The  Life  of  Margaret  Mostyn,    By  the  Eev.  Edmukd  Beddtgfibld. 
(London :  Bums  &  Oates.     1878.) 

This  beautiful  and  holy  book  may  be  more  useful  than  the  lives  of 
many  canonised  saints  for  those  whom  Gk»d  has  called  to  a  state  sudi 
as  that  in  which  the  subject  of  it  sanctified  her  soul.  Mother  Margaret 
of  Jesus  was  a  member  of  the  family  now  represented  by  Sir  Piers 
Most3m  of  Talacre,  which  is  one  of  those  great  English  families  that 
have  preserved  all  along  a  considerable  portion  of  the  old  acres  with- 
out ever  surrendering  the  Old  Faith.  The  brother  of  Margaret  Mostyn 
was  Sir  Edward,  the  first  baronet.  She  became  a  Carmelite  Nun  in 
Belgium,  in  a  community  whose  lineal  descendants  are  the  Carmelite 
Nuns  now  settled  at  Darlington  in  England.  From  manuscripts  pre- 
served for  two  hundred  years  in  this  conmiunity,  amidst  all  its  vicissi- 
tudes and  migrations,  tlis  volume  has  been  edited  by  Father  Coleridge 
with  the  perfect  taste  and  skill  to  which  we  owe  so  many  volumes  of 
the  Quarterly  Series,  of  which  this  is  the  twenty-fifth.  Canon  Beding^ 
field,  the  author  of  the  contemporary  Life  of  Mother  Margaret,  was 
the  confessor  of  the  convent.  The  most  interesting  details  are  due  to 
the  nuns  who  were  ordered  by  the  bishop  of  the  Belgian  diocese  where 
this  saintly  Carmelite  died  to  put  on  record  all  that  they  could  recollect 
of  her  conversation  and  conduct. 
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THE  WILD  BIEDS  OF  KELLEEVY. 

A  TALE. 
BY  BOSA  MTTLHOLLAin), 

AUTHOR  OF  **HIC8TKS*8  HISTORY,**  "THK  WICKED  \rO0D8  OF  TOBKRKEVIL,*'  ETC. 

CHAPTEE  I. 

"  Hark,  hark,  the  lark  at  beaTeii*8  gate  sings.** — Shakspeare. 

KEVIN,  a  lad  of  twelve  years,  working  in  his  father's  field,  looked 
up  at  the  blazing  sun,  saw  it  was  noon,  and  sat  down  on  a  stone 
to  eat  his  dinner.  It  is  not  given  to  every  one  to  dine  in  the  midst  of 
such  splendour  as  sxirrounded  Kevin.  A  sky,  blue  as  the  sky  of  Tus- 
cany, hung  over  bis  head;  glittering  mountain  crags  soared  high  above 
him ;  an  ocean,  limitless  and  dazzling  with  light,  lay  at  his  feet  upon 
one  side,  and  on  the  other  plains,  tawny,  purple,  and  olive,  rolled  out 
in  magnificence  to  the  verge  of  the  horizon.  Midway  between  glories 
— under  the  crags,  but  above  the  valley — nestled  the  scattered  hamlet 
where  Kevin  was  born ;  the  fields,  pastures,  and  little  woods  which 
supported  the  mountaineers ;  the  rude  church  where  they  prayed ;  and 
the  graveyard  where  they  buried  their  dead. 

As  Kevin  munched  his  potatoes,  he  turned  his  face  to  the  ocean, 
and  watched  the  white  sea-birds,  winging,  winging  their  glancing 
flight  to  the  northern  countries  of  which  Shawn  Rua  woidd  tell  him 
over  the  turf  logs  on  winter  nights.  His  heart  echoed  with  Shawn 
Kua's  stories,  for,  though  not  a  bookish  boy,  he  loved  the  beautifid 
when  it  met  his  eye,  or  was  poured  Jnto  his  ear  by  a  voice.  The  uttered 
tale  or  song  was  greater  to  Kevin  than  the  written  page ;  he  loved 
the  notes  of  birds,  the  cries  of  animals,  the  whisperings  of  trees,  and 
piping  and  thundering  of  storm  and  sea. 

He  took  up  his  spade  again,  and  the  strong,  active  young  form 
bent  itself  generously  to  the  laborious  task.  All  his  movements  were 
steady  and  determined,  if  a  little  slow :  every  stroke  of  foot  or  arm 
was  well-directed  and  produced  results,  while  they  kept  a  quiet, 
lythm-like  regularity  that  woidd  have  suited  well  wfth  an  accompani- 
ment of  music.  **What  are  you  listening  for,  Kevin?"  his  father 
vroxdd  cry,  as  the  boy  paused  sometimes,  throwing  back  his  head,  as 
if  arrested  by  sudden  sound ;  and  though  he  only  laughed  at  this  ques- 
tion, Kevin  had  told  Shawn  Eua,  in  a  moment  of  confidence,  that  he 
"heard  things"  which  he  could  not  describe.  This  listening  habit  of 
his  annoyed  x>eople  at  times,  and  caused  them  to  look  on  the  strong, 
somewhat  clumsy  lad  as  tiresome  and  stupid. 

TOL.  VI.  38  ♦ 
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The  sun  set,  the  crags  glowed  crimson,  Kevin's  spade  turned  into 
the  semblance  of  a  warlike  weapon,  blood-red  in  his  hand,  a  whistle 
from  the  next  field  warned  him  to  gather  up  his  tools  and  join  his 
father  on  the  homeward  path.  Connor  Mor  owned  one  of  the  best  of 
the  scattered  homesteads  which  nestled  on  the  mountain-side,  a  long, 
low-roofed,  tiny-windowed  house,  with  a  straw  thatch,  and  strong 
stone  walls  stolen  out  of  the  overhanging  crags ;  a  few  large  trees  at 
one  gable,  a  little  garden,  a  golden  hay-cock,  and  many  brown  pyra- 
mids of  turf  clustering  behind  the  little  farmyard. 

"Maury  Oge  has  got  a  little  daughter,"  said  Connor  to  his  son, 
speaking  in  Irish,  the  language  of  the  mountain.  ''  Shemus  is  wild 
with  delight ;  we  must  call  in  and  g^ve  them  joy." 

Maury  and  Shemus  were  a  young  pair  in  whom  Kevin's  parents 
had  a  particular  interest,  and  at  whose  wedding  Kevin  had  amused 
himself  a  year  ago.  At  their  door  the  happy  father  was  now  beckoning, 
and  Kevin  felt  very  awkward  as  an  old  woman  thrust  a  bundle  of 
flannels  into  his  arms,  out  of  which  a  little  round,  red  face  was  seen  to 
blink. 

"  Her  eyes  are  open,"  said  Kevin,  uncomfortably. 

**  Of  course  they  are,"  said  the  old  woman,  insulted.  **  Did  you 
think  it  was  a  kitten  ?" 

**  Oh,  no !"  said  Kevin,  and  got  out  of  the  house  as  fast  as  he  could. 

"  I  never  saw  such  a  little  knowing  baby,"  he  said  to  his  mother, , 
when  he  went  home.     "  She  looked  at  me  as  if  she  had  got  something 
toteUme!" 

"It  must  be  something  good,  then,"  said  his  mother;  *  *  for  new-born 
babies  come  straight  from  heaven." 

Kevin  ate  his  supper  in  silence,  and,  when  he  had  done,  mended 
his  mother's  old  spinning-wheel,  the  long  wheel  on  which  she  spun 
wool  for  the  family  clothing ;  till  Shawn  Rua  came  in  with  his  stoiy- 
telling  face,  pipe  in  mouth,  finding,  as  usual,  the  warmest  chimney- 
corner  ;  for  did  not  his  presence  make  the  fire-sprites  leap  out  of  the 
turf  logs  and  fly  laughing  up  the  smoke-ladders  ? 

Shawn  was  a  man  who  could  read  both  Gaelic  and  English,  and 
had  in  his  house  a  strong  chest  in  which  were  treasured  certain  Gaelic 
manuscripts,  containing,  as  Kevin  believed,  all  the  precious  lore 
of  the  world.  These  books  had  been  bequeathed  to  Shawn  by  his 
father,  and  were  the  pride  of  the  mountain.  Where  they  had  come 
from  originally  nobody  asked ;  Kevin  had  a  vague  belief  that  they  had 
grown  up  out  of  creation,  like  the  rocks  and  trees ;  but,  at  all  events, 
poetiy  exhaled  from  their  yellow  leaves,  and  was  scattered  by  the 
breath  of  Shawn  into  the  daily  thoughts  of  a  simple  and  imaginative 
people.  When  it  was  known  that  Shawn  was  at  Connor  Mor's,  people 
came  dropping  in  to  spend  the  evening.  Sibbie,  the  aged  singer, 
arrived  with  a  hundred  ballads  on  the  tip  of  her  tongue ;  Rosheen,  * 
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buxom  maiden,  who  had  already  earned  some  reputation  for  telling 
homely  fairy  tales,  and  was  thought  to  be  slyly  stealing  lessons  from  the 
great  master  himself,  brought  her  laughing  face  and  an  apron  full  of 
wool  which  she  carded  while  she  listened ;  mothers  of  families  unfolded 
their  knitting,  and  fathers  lit  their  pipes.  The  kitchen  filled,  and  was 
at  once  lighted  and  perfumed  by  a  fish-oil  lamp ;  the  turf  blazed  and 
mingled  its  fragrance  with  that  of  the  luminary  on  the  table ;  a  few 
pet  hens  in  the  rafters,  roused  out  of  their  first  sleep,  clucked  their 
terror  to  each  other,  but,  recognising  Shawn  and  his  audience,  re- 
covered their  composure,  and  retired  behind  their  wings  and  among  the 
bacon-fiitches. 

Shawn  had  a  long,  thin  face,  with  large,  lumpy  temples,  about 
which  the  **foxy"  hair  grew  scantily.  He  had  an  exceedingly  sono- 
rous voice,  and,  when  he  made  a  telling  period,  he  had  a  way  of  lifting 
his  eyelids  and  overlooking  his  audience  with  a  moonstruck  gleam  in 
his  long  gray  eyes,  which  movement  had  a  thrilling  effect  and  always 
caused  a  sensation  among  his  listeners.  Shawn  knew  his  power  and 
gloried  in  it,  and  was  more  proud  of  the  audience  he  could  command 
at  any  moment  than  a  king  might  be  of  hi^  standing  army.  Mighty 
and  heroic  was  his  narrative :  kings  and  queens  figured  in  it ;  battles 
were  fought  and  feasts  spread ;  or  his  theme  was  wild  and  weird : 
spirits  walked  the  earth,  ghastly  phantoms  flitted  across  the  firelight ; 
or  he  suddenly  became  playful  and  fantastic  :  fairies  sported  around 
him,  happy  mortals  laughed,  danced,  and  sang. 

''Kevin,  my  boy,"  said  his  father,  when  Shawn  had  ceased,  and 
Kevin  sat  inmiovable,  "if  you  were  as  good  at  book-leamin'  as  you 
are  at  listenin',  you'd  do  for  us  all  to  be  proud  of  some  day." 

*'Let  the  boy  alone,"  said  Shawn,  loftily.  ''It  isn't  every  man 
that  is  bom  to  book-leamin',  Connor  Mor.  The  boy  is  well  enough. 
What  he  hears  gets  further  than  his  ears." 

"  I  don't  see  that,"  said  Connor;  "  but  as  he  handles  the  spade,  we 
can't  complain  of  him." 

Kevin  blushed,  and  his  head  sunk  on  his  breast.  He  knew  he  was 
a  dull  lad,  disliking  book-study,  slow  of  speech,  confused  and  wander- 
ing in  his  mind,  always  missing  points,  passing  some  things  over,  and 
pondering  amazed  upon  other  things,  which  most  people  accepted  as 
matters  of  course.  He  brightened  up,  hearing  his  father  praise  his 
skill  with  the  spade,  and  dropped  back  into  his  listening  dream,  while 
rosy-cheeked  Rosheen  took  her  turn  as  story-teller,  and,  later,  Sibbie, 
the  ballad-singer,  poured  forth  a  shrill  ditty,  the  lament  of  the 
enchanted  swans,  unfortimate  children  of  Lir,  who  wandered  so  many 
ages  on  the  stormy  waters  of  the  sea  of  Moyle.  The  wind  roared  and 
whistled  round  the  cabin,  the  thunder  of  the  sea  boomed  up  from  the 
distance,  and  the  last  high  note  of  the  keen  wailed  itself  away  and  was 
lost  in  the  crash  of  Nature's  orchestral  music. 
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As  often  Iiappened,  Kevin  went  home  with  Shawn  for  the  night,  as  the 
latter  had  a  long,  lonely  way  to  walk ;  and  we  cannot  say  that  the  book- 
learned  man  was  quite  free  from  a  certain  superstitions  dislike  to  the 
desert  mountain-side  at  the  hour  of  midnight.  His  way  lay  past  the 
churchyard,  and  Shawn  loved  not  the  glimmer  of  its  pale  gable  in  the 
moonlight,  nor  the  gray  streaks  made  by  the  tombstones  against  the 
darkness,  nor  the  peculiar  minor  key  into  which  the  wind  was  sure  to 
f aU  as  it  swept  around  the  spot.  Arrived  at  his  cabin,  he  roused  with 
a  few  artful  touches  the  fire  that  slumbered  in  the  ashes,  showing  by 
its  light  a  clean-swept  earthen  floor,  a  window  garnished  by  *a  little 
green  curtain,  a  basket  of  unwashed  potatoes,  and  an  object  which 
was  the  pride  of  the  mountain-side,  to  wit,  a  carved  oak  chest,  which 
had  been  thrown  up  among  the  rocks  after  a  wreck,  and  now  held  the 
treasure  of  ancient  manuscript  that  made  Shawn  Rua  the  delight  of 
his  fellow-men. 

Shawn  placed  two  large  potatoes  on  the  embers  to  roast,  lighted 
his  pipe,  and  sat  down  by  the  hearth,  while  Kevin  opposite  watched 
the  smoke  curl,  and  gazed  curiously  at  the  meditating  face  of  the 
book-learned  man.  The  storm  still  strove  outside,  and  the  boom  and 
splash  of  the  sea  could  be  heard  more  plainly  than  at  Kevin's  home. 

**  Shawn !"  he  said,  *'  tell  me  about  the  sea-king  Olaf !" 

"  Well,  boy,  his  ghost  has  enough  to  do  if  it's  out  on  the  ocean  to- 
night. Have  I  ever  told  you  how  he  sailed  to  Eed  Bay  among  the 
Antrim  hills  and  carried  off  the  Irish  wolf-hound  ?" 

**Yes!"  said  Kevin,  eagerly,  **in  his  galley  of  the  sea-serpent, 
with  his  banner  of  the  ravens,  and  in  his  armour  of  green  and  gold. 
He  came  at  night  and  walked  on  the  strand  till  daylight.  I  wish  I 
had  been  alive  to  see  him." 

**  That  was  a  quare  meeting  of  his*  with  Jarl  ^^lover  and  Rand 
the  witch  in  the  middle  of  a  mystic  wind.  I*d  rather  have  seen  that" 
said  Shawn,  with  a  meditative  puff. 

'*  Do  you  think  did  he  ever  see  Hy-Brasil  when  he  was  sailing 
about  the  seas  ?"  said  Kevin,  anxiously. 

"  Most  likely  he  did,"  said  Shawn.  "  Why  should  he  not  as  well 
as  another?" 

"Didyow  ever  see  it,  Shawn?"  asked  the  boy,  his  eyes  growing 
larger. 

**I  can't  say  quite  that  I  did,"  said  Shawn,  with  hesitating  honesty. 
"I  thought  I  saw  it  often,  but  it  was  sure  to  turn  out  to  be  one  of  the 
real  solid  islands,  or  a  shadow,  or  a  cloud,  or  something.  Once  I  was 
full  sure  I  had  spotted  it :  I  spied  it  out  far  at  the  line  of  the  sea  with 
the  loveliest  pink  hills  and  golden  cliffs.  I  pulled  off  my  hat,  and  I 
called  on  the  name  of  (Jod.  *  Hy-Brasil !'  cried  I,  and  my  heart  leapt 
up  and  stood  still.  But  in  a  moment  afterwards  the  sun  faded  and 
the  evening  changed ;  and  Hy-Brasil  was  only  a  lump  of  doud  that 
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had   strayed  down   &oin   the   sky   a  bit,   and  was  lying  on   the- 
sea!" 

*'Ah,"  said  Kevin,  "what  a  pity!  And  it  only  comes  once  in 
seven  years !" 

''Don't  you  mind  looking  for  it,"  said  Shawn,  shaking  his  head. 
"  Many  have  wasted  their  lives  in  that  search.  Don't  turn  out  a  wild 
goose,  but  stick  to  your  spade !" 

Kevin  turned  his  head  abashed,  but  presently  raised  it  again  with 
a  new  idea. 

"  Shawn,"  he  said,  '*  in  King  Olaf 's  country  the  storks  bring  the- 
babies  to  their  mothers.  You  told  me  that  once.  Do  the  storks  come^ 
to  this  country  ?" 

"No,"  said  Shawn,  "I  think  not  often.  The  storks  c6me  from 
Egypt,  and  it  is  long  enough  for  them  to  fly  as  far  as  Norway  and 
Denmark.  They  are  tired  by  that  time,  and  they  have  a  long  way  to- 
go  back." 

"  Well,"  said  Kevin,  thoughtfully,  "  I  am  sure  I  saw  a  great  bird 
flying  away  over  the  roof  of  Maiiry  Oge's  house,  just  as  we  came  up 
to  it  and  found  the  baby  there." 

"  Perhaps  the  birds  have  an  interest  in  her,"  said  Shawn,  knocking 
the  ashes  out  of  his  pipe.  **  You  know  there  are  some  people  whom 
dogs  have  a  liking  for,  and  the  dogs  bark  when  they  are  bom.  They 
are  always  rather  rough-and-ready  people  to  deal  with ;  can  bark  a  bit, 
too,  when  they  like.  Others  are  like  cats,  or  like  cows ;  and  I  have 
even  known  people  with  a  likeness  to  asses.  So  this  little  stranger 
has  got  her  friends  among  the  birds,  has  she?  I  hope  they'll  give  her 
a  godmother's  gift.  They'll  lay  golden  eggs  for  her;  or  perhaps  she'll 
sing  like  her  grandaimt,  Sibbie.  And,  by  the  way,  Shemus  asked 
me  to  find  a  name  for  the  little  daughter ! — a  real  saint's  name  of  the^ 
rich  old  Irish  stock." 

He  got  up  and  took  some  curious  volumes  out  of  the  wonderful 
oak-chest,  while  Kevin  held  the  fish-oil  lamp,  staring  with  admiration 
into  the  magic  recesses  which  were  the  treasury  of  Shawn  Eua's  lor^ 
The  good  man's  spectacles  were  poised  on  his  nose  and  the  volimie^ 
was  conned. 

**  Eanchea  is  the  name,"  he  said,  solemnly,  at  last.  "  A  real  holy, 
delicate  saint,  great  and  grand  as  the  rocks,  mild  as  the  dove,  and  as- 
old  as  King  Olaf  himself.  Father  Ulick  won't  object  to  it,  I  think. 
We  have  Brides  and  Marys  enough  on  the  mountain." 

Kevin  went  to  sleep  upon  a  bed  made  on  the  top  of  the  oak- 
chest,  and  dreamed  of  King  Olaf  riding  in  his  regal  galley  through, 
the  moonlit  seas,  with  the  little  babe,  Fanchea,  in  his  arms.  Hia 
armour  gleamed ;  his  long  hair  floated  on  the  wind ;  the  mystical  island, 
Hy-Brasil,  rose  out  of  the  waters  on  his  path,  and  upon  its  pearly 
diJSs  he  laid  the  weeping  babe ;  then  steered  northwards  to  meet  th& 
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Tikings.  Kevin  had  followed  his  track,  borne,  on  the  wings  of  a 
great,  strange  bird,  and  made  wild  attempts  to  stoop  for  the  little 
perishing  creature  whose  wails  mingled  with  the  cries  of  the  wind 
which  beat  him  back  and  back  again,  till  the  wings  of  the  brave  bird 
drooped,  and  he  sank  upon  the  waves.  Just  as  the  waters  were  en- 
gulfing him,  Kevin  awoke,  sobbing,  and  saw  the  dawnlight  peeping 
through  the  chinks  of  the  door. 

The  following  Sunday  the  little  baby  was  brought  to  the  church  to 
be  baptized.  It  was  a  fine,  sunshiny,  windy  day  in  the  very  early 
spring,  and  the  storm  made  military  music  round  the  whitewashed 
walls  of  the  poor  church.  Piping  reeds,  the  clash  of  cymbals,  and  the 
roar  of  dnmis  were  all  to  be  heard  in  the  mysterious  music  with  which 
nature  celebrated  the  little  Fanchea's  appearance  at  the  font.  A  chorus 
of  singing  birds,  who  had  their  nests  in  the  rafters,  and  were  used  to 
sing  their  hallelujahs  imdisturbed  above  the  altar,  whirred  down  from 
the  roof  and  perched  upon  the  edge  of  the  old  carven  and  mutilated 
font,  where  they  chanted  their  silver  psalms  in  the  pauses  of  the 
storm.  Kevin  heard  them  with  glancing  eyes,  and  secretly  strewed 
grain  from  his  pocket  upon  the  earthen  floor  that  the  choristers 
might  have  their  festival  a  little  later  in  the  day.  The  grandaunt 
held  the  babe  in  her  arms,  and  Shawn  Rua  was  one  of  the  sponsors. 
It  was  told  that  when  the  priest  said  '*  receive  this  burning  light,"  the 
child  grasped  the  candle  in  its  little  hand.  The  priest  looked  grare 
when -some  one  objected  that  she  did  not  cry  when  the  water  was 
poured  over  her.  "  Do  not  be  superstitious."  he  said,  "but  leave  the 
ohild  to  GK)d."  The  sun  shone  through  the  little  pointed  windows;  on 
the  rough,  wooden  altar;  the  rude  crucifix;  the  simple,  sorrowful  pictures 
of  the  Way  of  the  Cross ;  on  the  damp-stained  walls ;  the  broken  font 
and  fluttering  birds;  on  the  venerable  head  of  the  priest,  and  the  group 
of  peasants  with  their  scarlet  and  blue  cloaks  and  kerchiefs,  their 
earnest  faces,  and  faith-lit  eyes.  A  tear  was  on  Sibbie's  withered 
cheek  as  she  kissed  the  little  new-made  Christian  and  refolded  it  in 
her  cloak.  "I  don't  know  what  Maury  will  say  to  the  name,"  she 
said,  doubtfully,  "but  Father  Ulick  says  it's  a  beautiful  saint,  and  I 
made  him  tack  Maury  to  it  for  fear.  We  can  caU  her  little  Fan,  as 
the  mother  is  Maury." 

From  that  day  forth,  neither  the  boy  nor  the  birds  forgot  to  have 
an  interest  in  little  Fanchea.  As  soon  as  she  was  able  to  walk  and 
speak,  Kevin  used  to  call  for  her  every  evening  to  carry  her  on  his 
shoulder,  and  sit  with  her  on  the  green  ditch  under  a  certain  thorn- 
tree  which  was  haunted  by  fairies,  and  alive  with  birds.  He  in- 
structed her  early  that  she  belonged  to  the  birds,  and  put  p^ 
in  her  little  fist  that  she  might  find  favour  with  these  friends  and  teach 
them  to  watch  for  her  coming.  Perched  on  Kevin's  back,  her  dimpled 
face  thrust  through  a  hole  in  the  foliage,  she  would  peep  breathlefls^/ 
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into  a  n^st  full  of  gaping  fledgelings,  or  sit  contentedly  among  the 
daisies  with  the  robins  and  sparrows  feeding  out  of  her  lap.  Before 
she  could  speak,  she  tried  to  imitate  the  piping  and  chirping  of  the 
swallow  and  wren,  the  cry  of  the  curlew,  and  the  wailing  of  the 
plover.  As  she  grew  older,  she  would  measure  her  own  voice  with  the 
voices  that  came  down  to  her  out  of  the  trees  and  clouds,  practising 
their  warblings  with  an  exquisite  mimicry.  Missing  her  from  home 
one  evening,  Kevin  found  her  standing  on  tip-toe  on  the  ditch  under 
the  thorn-tree,  in  her  small  red  petticoat,  with  her  hands  locked  behind 
her  back  and  her  eyes  fixed  on  a  fat  thrush  that  sat  singing  on  a  twig 
above  her  head.  The  beak  of  the  thrush  was  open  wide,  so  was  the 
little  maiden's  mouth ;  the  thrush  swelled  his  throat  and  poured  forth 
floods  of  melody  upon  the  air;  the  little  scarlet-coated  girl  threw 
back  her  dimpled  chin,  and,  taking  up  the  key-note  he  dropped,  uttered 
in  the  pauses  of  his  song  sounds  as  sweet  and  as  ecstatic  as  his  own. 
The  bird  heard  her  with  astonishment,  his  head  on  one  side  in  critical 
attention,  and  then,  suddenly  fired  with  a  spirit  of  emulation,  he  dis- 
tended his  little  heart,  pointed  his  beak  at  the  sky,  and  bursting  forth 
again,  hurled  at  his  daring  rival  a  whirlwind  of  song  that  ought  to 
have  swept  her  away. 

But  the  courage  of  the  little  maid  was  equal  to  the  occasion,  and 
she  gave  back  trill  for  trill  and  shake  for  shake,  Kevin  lurked 
behind  the  tree  and  listened,  and  Fanchea*s  voice  sank  deep  into  his 
heart. 

'*Itold  you  the  birds  would  be  looking  after  her,"'  said  Shawn 
Hua,  when  Kevin  told  him  of  her  strife  -witii  the  thrush.  '*  He's  one 
of  her  godfathers,  never  fear,  and  it's  himself  that  came  to  give  her  a 
lesson.  It  will  be  the  blackbird's  turn  next,  I'm  thinking.  I  must 
teach  her  some  verses  to  sing  to  their  music." 

Fanchea's  mother  was  very  proud  of  the  child,  and  loved  to  keep 
her  curly  locks  bright  and  trim,  and  to  arrange  her  little  scarlet 
coats  so  as  to  enhance  the  whiteness  of  her  skin  and  the  softness  of 
her  great,  dark  eyes.  There  was  a  fantastic  daring  about  the  mite  in 
her  out-door  sports,  and  a  sweet,  sympathetic  expression  in  her  dealings 
with  other  creatures,  which  made  her  the  pet  and  playmate  of  every 
thing  that  lived.  When  the  mountain  children  held  their  play  in  the 
grass,  going  round  and  round,  with  linked  hands,  in  a  living  daisy  chain, 
it  was  little  Fan  who  sang  the  tune  to  which  they  moved ;  and  when  the 
little  leader  was  in  a  carolling  mood,  there  were  endless  varieties 
introduced  into  the  music  and  the  game.  As  she  grew  older,  she 
acquired  a  habit  of  singing  almost  everything  she  had  to  say ;  and 
when  a  story  was  told  to  her,  she  was  sure  to  make  a  song  about  it. 
She  soon  came  to  be  known  among  the  cottagers  as  the  littie  singer ; 
and  Sibbie,  her  grandaunt,  long  famous  for  her  shrill  ballads  and 
weird  laments,  pointed  with  half -melancholy  pride  to  the  melodious 
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little  creature,  explaining  that  tliis  beautiful  and  promising  voice  could 
only  reach  perfection  through  the  extinction  of  her  own. 

The  tiny  girl  was  likely  to  be  spoilt  with  praise  and  kindness,  and 
the  pious  young  mother  consulted  the  priest  as  to  the  difBcidty  of 
rearing  such  a  fascinating  child. 

**If  she  were  pretty  without  the  voice,"  said  the  fond  mother, 
tossing  back  her  darling's  curls  with  one  hand,  and  smoothing  them 
down  with  the  other,  **or  if  she  had  the  voice  without  being  so 
pretty " 

"  Should  you  like  her  better?"  asked  the  old  man,  gravely,  study- 
ing  the  child's  innocent  face  with  a  benign  and  serious  eye. 

"Well,  no,  Father,"  said  poor  Maury.  **I  cannot  say  that  I 
would." 

**  Neither  would  God,  who  made  her,"  said  the  priest.  *'  He  who 
made  bird  and  flower,  colour  and  song,  does  not  bestow  any  of  his 
gifts  at  random.  Do  your  part  with  his  help,  and  leave  the  rest  to 
Him!" 

That  same  day,  Father  Ulick  spoke  from  the  altar  of  the  Saviour's 
love  for  little  children ;  and  every  evening  after  this  he  gathered  the 
little  ones  into  the  church  in  an  interval  of  their  sport  and  heard  them 
sing  their  simple  hymns.  The  voice  of  the  old  shepherd  was  weak  and 
unskilled,  but  it  quavered  forth  bravely  and  led  the  little  choir. 
Above  the  shrill  sound  of  the  other  childish  voices  rose  always  one  full, 
clear  note,  with  a  free,  liquid  warble  that  filled  the  heart  with  joy. 
The  priest  heard  it  with  wonder  and  emotion. 

**It  is  the  voice  of  the  bird,."  he  said,  "  untrammelled  and  untamed. 
May  she  always  be  content  with  the  mountain  nest,  the  audience  of 
nature,  the  arena  of  heaven.  God  take  care  of  thee,  little  wild  bird  of 
Killeevy!" 

And  a  blessing  was  directed  specially  on  one  curly  pate,  as  he  made 
the  mystical  sign  of  redemption  above  the  heads  of  the  tender  flock. 


CHAPTEE  n. 

**  By  my  life, 
These  birds  have  joyful  thoughts." 

Tkitnybov. 

Fatheb  Ulick  lived  in  a  cabin  no  better  than  Shawn  Eua's,  where  a 
large  crucifix,  a  small  bed,  a  pot  of  mignonette,  a  table  covered  with 
books  and  papers,  were  nearly  all  that  the  sun  discovered  in  his  chamher 
besides  himself.  His  old  soutane  was  rusty  and  threadbare,  and  his- 
biretta  had  been  many  times  mended  and  recovered  by  unskilfjil 
hands.     A  heavy  cloak,  hanging  in  the  comer,  with  a  riding-whip 
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^bove  it,  told  of  distant  sick-calls  upon  stormy  nights ;  the  ink  splashes 
^n  the  table-cover  hinted  of  commnnioijL  with  the  far  world  beyond  the 
barriers  of  sea  and  mountain ;  the  marks  in  his  books  betrayed  inti- 
macy with  another  world,  companionship  in  lonely  hours,  and  tranquil 
enjoyment  when  labour  was  done.  Yarious  notes  and  papers  at  his 
band  could  have  borne  witness  to  active  interest  in  the  welfare  of  his 
parishioners;  and  above  all  this  the  smoke-stained  crucifix  on  the  wall 
suggested  the  mainspring  of  the  old  man's  unruffled  patience  and  of 
his  deep  contentment  with  his  life. 

Into  this  little  chamber  walked  Connor  Mor  on  a  Sunday  after 
Mass,  and  sitting  on  the  edge  of  a  chair,  twirling  his  hat,  complained 
to  the  priest  about  his  foolish  son. 

'*He's  no  better  than  a  fool,  Father,"  said  Connor;  "Tm  alto- 
gether disappointed  in  him." 

**  What  is  wrong  with  the  boy,  Connor  Mor?" 

'*  I  wanted  him  to  be  a  clerk,  and  see,  he  can't  hardly  as  much  as 
xead  his  prayer-book." 

**  Well,  can't  he  pray  ?"  asked  the  priest ;  '*  and  can't  he  also  dig  ? 
If  he  will  not  learn  to  read,  you  cannot  make  him ;  and  saints  and 
beroes  have  lived  and  died  without  knowing  a  letter." 

**  He  isn't  a  saint  nor  a  hero,"  said  the  father,  disconsolately.  "  I 
wanted  him  to  be  a  clerk  and  a  book-learned  man  like  Shawn  Bua. 
His  mother  and  myself  were  set  on  it ;  but  he's  that  stupid  that  the 
neighbours  remark  it,  and  laugh  about  him.  He  makes  no  com- 
panions with  anybody  but  that  quare  little  singing  girl  of  Maury 
Oge's.     It's  not  natural  for  such  a  big  lout  to  bo  so  set  upon  a  baby." 

**  It's  easy  to  see  that  you're  one  of  the  best-off  men  on  the  moun- 
tain, Connor  Mor,"  said  the  priest,  "since  you  have  nothing  else  to 
fret  about.     Go  home,  and  thank  (Jod  for  yourinnocent  son ! " 

That  very  evening,  when  the  priest  was  taking  his  solitary  stroll, 
breviary  in  hand,  he  came  upon  the  young  pair,  the  baby  and  the  big 
l)oy,  perched  in  an  eyrie  of  moss  and  rocks,  and  enjoying  life  after 
Iheir  own  fashion.  Fanchea  was  crowned  with  red  berries,  which 
Kevin  had  strung  together  for  her,  and  was  singing  in  wild  glee. 

**  What  is  she  singing?"  asked  Father  Ulick,  sitting  down  in  the 
^ass  beside  them. 

"  Oh,  it's  only  out  of  her  head,  sir ;  about  everything  she  sees." 

"Are  you  not  tired  of  listening  to  her?  Wouldn't  it  be  better 
for  you  to  spend  your  evenings  learning  something  ?  I  hear  you  are 
Tery  far  behind  at  your  books." 

'*  I  can't  learn  books,  sir,  I  can't  indeed.  I  want  to  hear  things. 
Pan  teaches  me  a  deal,  sir." 

"Teaches  you?" 

"  Yes,  sir ;  she  puts  beautifid  things  in  my  head." 

Father  TJlick  looked  at  the  kindling  face  of  the  boy,  generally  so 
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heavy  and  absent  in  expression.  A  new  soul  looked  out  of  the  face — 
new  to  the  priest,  who  marked  this  strange  light  and  ardour  with 
interest. 

"  She  puts  beautiful  things  in  your  head  ?  Then  listen  to  her,  my 
boy,"  and  Father  Ulick  put  his  hand  on  the  same  curious  head,  blessed 
the  pair  of  friends,  and  passed  on. 

**  What  do  I  put  in  your  head?"  asked  little  Fan,  throwing  her 
arms  round  the  big  boy's  neck,  and  rubbing  her  little  cheek  against 
his. 

'*  Oh,  I  don't  know  how  to  teU  you,"  said  Kevin ;  **  I  would  if  I 
could.  I  see  things  while  you  are  singing — such  splendid,  lovely 
things!" 

**  Where  are  they?"  asked  Fan,  peering  about  curiously. 

"  Oh,  up  in  the  clouds  there,  and  floating  over  the  sea.  Some- 
times they  go  away  the  moment  you  stop  singing ;  sometimes  they 
stay  for  ever  so  long  after ;  sometimes  they  come  back  again  when  I 
am  dreaming  at  night." 

Fan,  being  only  five  years  old,  found  no  mystery  in  anything,  and 
accepted  Kevin's  **  beautiful  things"  as  only  a  natural  part  of  this 
beautiful  world. 

"  Do  you  like  them  to  come  back?"  she  asked,  contentedly. 

"  Of  course  I  do,"  said  Kevin. 

'*Then  I  will  sing,  sing  all  the  time,"  said  Fan,  beginning  to 
warble  her  conversation.  "  Shawn  says  I  belong  to  the  birds.  Whj 
have  I  not  wings  ?    I  want  to  fly  over  the  sea  and  the  mountains." 

**  Oh,  no,  no ! "  cried  Kevin.     *'  What  would  become  of  me  ?" 

**  But  I  could  take  you  on  my  wings,"  carolled  Fan,  gaily. 

'*  I  am  too  heavy ;  I  should  break  down  your  wings ;  and  both  of 
us  would  be  drowned  in  the  sea." 

'*  There  are  great  big  birds  that  come  from  far  away — ^you  told  me 
about  them  once.  One  of  them  ought  to  come  and  carry  us  both  across 
the  sea.  Where  would  they  take  us  to,  I  wonder.  Is  there  any  more 
world  over  there?" 

**  There  is  a  great  deal  more  world  besides  this  mountain,  I  know. 
Shawn  Eua  told  me  of  parts  of  it.     It  is  all  written  about  in  books." 

*'  Why  don't  you  learn  your  books  ?" 

'*  Because  I  am  stupid ;  everybody  tells  me  so." 

"What  is  stupid?" 

**  Not  able  to  do  clever  things;  to  spell  long  words,  write  letters, 
and  talk.  The  words  are  so  hard,  and  there  is  nothing  in  the  books 
about  the  things  I  want  to  know.  If  I  could  read  Shawn's  books 
now !  But  I  can't  get  on  so  far.  I  get  tired  of  trying,  and  I  would 
rather  think." 

"What  is  thinking?" 

"  Having  things  in  your  nund  a  long  time,  and  going  over  them." 
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''And  is  thinking  not  oleyer!" 
*'  Oh,  no ;  anybody  can  do  that." 

*'  I  hope  I  am  stupid,"  warbled  little  Fan ;  **  for  I  would  like  to  be 
the  same  as  you." 

Maury  Oge  was  fond  of  Kevin  because  of  his  devotion  to  her  little 
girl ;  and  it  was  rather  a  help  to  her  that  Fan  was  so  much  in  the 
safe  company  of  such  a  steady  big  boy  as  Kevin. 

*'  Come  into  my  mother's,  Kevin,"  cried  little  Fan,  running  to 
meet  him  on  his  way  home  from  work ;  **  she  has  got  such  a  beautiful 
Indian  cake  baking  on  the  fire  for  you."  And  Kevin  left  his  spade 
outside  the  door  and  went  in  and  sat  at  the  fire,  with  Fanchea  on  his 
knee,  turning  the  cake  for  Maury  who  was  busy  with  other  things.  In 
the  comer  sat  Sibbie,  the  grandaunt,  rocking  the  cradle  and  crooning 
wild  ballads  over  a  sleeping  babe. 

**  Take  the  bellows  and  blow,  Kevin,"  said  Fan,  "  and  I'll  sing  you 
a  song  about  the  sparks  flying  up  the  chimney !     Only  I  must  whisper 
singing,  because  Aunt  Sibbie  is  telling  baby  about  the  angels." 
She  laid  her  cheek  against  his  and  cooed  a  little  fantastic  song. 
**Now,  do  you  see  anything  in  the  fire?" 
'*Yes." 

*'  What  do  you  see  ?  /can't  see  anything  but  red,  red  cinders,  and 
lumps  of  black  turf,  and  blazes !" 

*'I  see  a  great  plain,  and  the  battle  going  on  that  Shawn  read 
about  last  night.  The  warriors  are  rushing  upon  one  another  and 
falling  on  every  side.  Now  they  are  all  conquered  but  a  few  horse- 
men, who  are  riding  away  with  a  banner ;  but  as  they  are  mo\'ing  up 
a  lull  they  are  changed  into  the  walls  of  a  palace,  with  a  flag  flying 
from  it.  A  great  crowd  rises  up  in  front,  and  I  see  a  noble  bishop 
and  a  king  with  a  crown.  It  is  St.  Patrick  preaching  at  Tara." 
**  What  is  he  doing  that  for?" 

**To  make  the  people  love  God.  Just  the  way  Father  Ulick 
preaches  to  us,  you  know." 

**  And  what  do  you  see  next?" 

**  Now  I  see  the  palace  walls  open,  and  there  is  a  great  wide  hall, 
all  across  the  fire,  and  a  long  table,  and  the  king  is  at  a  feast  with  his 

nobles  round  him.    In  front  of  him  sits  an  old  bard " 

"What  is  that?" 

'*  A  bard  is  a  man  who  sings  stories  and  plays  on  a  harp — a  thing 
that  makes  beautiful  music — far  finer  than  the  Boccagh's  fiddle. 
Shawn  saw  one  and  heard  it  played ;  that  was  once  when  he  went  a 
long  journey  to  see  a  big  town.  He  showed  me  a  little  picture  of  a 
blind  harper  playing  on  a  harp ;  it  was  on  a  bit  of  paper  torn  but  of  a 
book  that  lus  tobacco  was  wrapped  up  in,  in  the  shop  where  he  bought 
it." 

''  Was  the  blind  harper  a  bard  ?" 
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"  I  am  not  sure ;  I  don't  know  that  lie  sang  anything ;  but  I  will  ask 
Shawn.  Long  ago  the  bards  wandered  about  the  country  with  their 
harps,  and  they  were  great  people,  and  kings  were  glad  to  see  them." 

**  Go  on,  Kevin,  and  see  more." 

"The  bard  is  singing  and  touching  his  harp.  He  sings  of  great 
things  that  have  been  done.  The  king  puts  down  his  gold  cup  and 
listens.  His  beautiful  daughter  is  sitting  beside  him.  Her  long  hair 
is  down  to  the  ground.     Her  name  is  Dar-Thula " 

"  What  a  queer  name ! " 

**It  is  one  of  Shawn's  stories.  Princesses  don't  have  conunon 
names,  you  know." 

**Well?" 

**  Dar-Thula  gets  up  and  presents  a  cup  of  wine  to  the  old  bard. 
He  drinks  it  and  kisses  her  hand.  Now  they  are  all  changed  into 
golden  clouds,  moving,  moving;  and  I  see  the  Blessed  Virgin  rising  up 
into  heaven,  with  all  the  glory  round  her " 

**Ju8t  the  way  she  is  in  my  hymn!"  cried  Fanchea.  "Is  she 
there  still  ?  I'll  sing  it  for  her."  And  she  began  to  warble  softly  aa 
ancient  Gaelic  hymn  to  the  Virgin  Triumphant,  which  had  been  sung 
in  the  mountains  since  the  days  of  St.  Patrick. 

"I  smell  the  cake  burning!"  cried  Maury  Oge,  looking  over  her 
shoulder  from  the  table.  And  pictiires  and  music  came  to  an  end  for 
the  night.  The  cake  was  broken  between  the  two  friends  and  eaten 
with  draughts  of  buttermilk. 

"The  child  will  never  be  good  for  anything  but  singing,"  said 
Maury  Oge,  as  she  and  her  husband  and  Sibbie  sat  at  the  table  over 
their  supper  of  potatoes.  "  Never,  so  long  as  that  boy  is  such  a  fool 
about  her." 

"  Don't  deny  them  the  pleasures  of  God,"  said  Sibbie,  nodding  her 
yellow-turbaned  head  solemnly.  "  A  song  is  a  blessing,  I  can  tell  you. 
Many  a  heart  I  have  lightened  in  my  time  with  a  twist  of  a  tune. 
There's  different  kinds  of  songs,  and  they  come  in  their  turn ;  there's 
the  sleepy  song  that  brings  rest,  and  the  merry  song  that  puts  care 
out  of  the  door  and  brings  in  laughing  and  dancing;  there's  the 
death-keen  that  opens  the  sore  heart  and  lets  out  the  tears  (long  may 
it  be  before  she  sings  it) ;  and  there's  the  story-song  that  is  like  nevs 
of  old  times,  and  makes  the  spinning-wheel  go  quick  and  the  time  fly 
fast.     So,  Shemus  and  Maury,  you  mustn't  be  ungratefuL" 

"We're  not,  indeed,"  said  Shemus. 

"And  when  she's  singing  to  ease  your  hearts  for  you  some  day, 
remember  whose  voice  is  on  the  tip  of  her  tongue.  If  the  poor  old 
aunt  never  did  much  for  you  else,  she  did  that  much  at  least.  Eveiy 
song  she  sings  is  taking  the  breath  out  of  my  body  and  calling  me 
away  to  the  other  world.  And  I'll  be  glad  to  go  home  to  my  gloiy, 
my  dears,  I'll  be  glad  to  go  home  to  my  glory.    There  I'll  have  my 
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voice  again,  and  plenty  to  do  witli  it.  The  singing  there  is  grander 
than  anything  you  could  hear  on  the  mountain.  I  hear  it  at  night 
sometimes,  and  I*d  like  to  be  helping  with  it.  But  it's  time  for  the 
child  to  be  in  her  bed." 

Fan  said  her  night  prayers  at  Kevin's  knee,  uttering  the  words  in 
a  sort  of  low  chant,  and  sometimes  finishing  her  petition  or  thanks- 
giving with  a  little  curl  of  melody  that  fell  on  Kevin's  heart  with  an 
indescribable  sweetness.  Then,  as  Sibbie  loosened  the  strings  of  her 
pinafore,  Kevin  folded  back  the  cover  of  her  little  bed  which  stood  in 
a  comer  of  the  kitchen,  and  looked  with  pleasure  at  the  picture  of  her 
angel-guardian  which  he  himself  had  framed  and  hung  up  on  the  wall 
above  it ;  then  dipping  his  finger  in  the  holy- water  vessel  he  crossed 
his  forehead  with  simple  solemnity,  and,  bidding  them  all  good-night, 
took  his  spade  from  beside  the  door  and  went  home. 


GOING  TO  PLAY. 


DEAB  mother,  the  children  are  playing — 
They  came  to  my  window  to-day, 
And  said :  "  Freddy,  don't  be  delaying! 
Come  out  till  we  hide  in  the  hay. 

**  The  boys  have  crept  out  through  the  hedges — 
Do  j'ou  hear  how  they  plash  in  the  brook  ? — 

And  some  of  them  hide  'mong  the  sedges. 
Oh,  Freddy,  dear  Freddy,  come  look ! 

"And  some  on  the  tree-tops  are  swinging, 

To  fancy  they  sail  on  the  sea." 
Ah,  mother,  the  sound  of  their  singing 

Came  over  the  meadow  to  me. 

I  knew  not  their  faces  that  called  me, 

They  were  too  far  away  from  my  bed ; 
Their  wonderful  sweetness  enthralled  me, 

The  pain  went  away  from  my  head. 

Their  voices  were  sweet  like  the  sighing 

That's  waked  from  the  leaves  by  the  wind ; 
They  said  they  would  take  no  denying, 
They'd  leave  me  no  longer  behind. 
VOL.  VI.  39 
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Ah,  mother,  I  wish  that  the  moming 
Would  come — ^I  am  longing  for  light — 

A  bright  one  will  come  to  give  warning — 
I  will  not  be  sleepy  to-night. 

And,  mother,  I  feel  so  much  stronger, 
Fm  sure  you  wiU  let  me  away ; 

I  cannot  lie  down  any  longer, 
m  go  to  the  meadows  to  play. 


The  moming  has  come  for  you,  Freddy, 
By  night  to  be  followed  no  more ; 

The  visitant  spirits  were  ready, 

And  beckoned  from  window  and  door. 

They  came  in  the  hush  of  the  even, 
And  bore  you  enraptured  away 

To  your  Father  and  Mother  in  heaven, 
With  angels  for  ever  to  play. 

A.  O'B. 


NOTES  ON  NOETH  ITALY. 

BY  NATHANASL  OOLGAN. 

TI. — ^Melan  and  Lake  Como. 

Th$  Duomo — Da  FinePs  Cenacolo — A  run  to  Como — Q'  ^^  I'^  ^^  ^^' 
laggio — A  day  at  Bellagio — The  Brera  Gallery  at  Jfilan — JFrom  MikM 
to  Chambery. 

It  was  a  dreary  run  by  rail  from  Desenzano  to  Bergamo,  through  a 
murky  haze  and  quietly-persistent  straight-down  rainpour  that  shut 
out  all  view  from  the  carriage  windows  to  any  distance  greater  than  a 
half  a  mile  on  each  side  of  the  track.  When  Bergamo  was  passed, 
however,  about  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  the  rain  cleared  off  and 
the  sun  shone  out  on  the  rich  level  plain  of  the  Milanese,  a  land  of 
maize  and  mulberries.  Through  this  great  silk  district  between  Ber- 
gamo and  Milan  was  another  monotonous  run  of  thirty  miles,  first 
a  row  of  stumpy,  leafy  mulberries,  then  a  straight-cut  irrigatioD 
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channel,  then  a  patdi  of  ripe  maize  with  its  golden  spikes  of  grain 
swathed  in  their  wrapping  of  withered  leaves ;  then  more  mulberries 
more  straight-out  channels,  and  more  patches  of  maize.  And  so  the 
weariscmie  sueoession  went  on,  mile  after  mile,  till  at  half -past  three 
the  eyes,  with  a  sense  of  relief,  caught  the  first  glimpse  of  the  pure 
white  spires  of  ttie  world-renowned  Duomo,  peeping  oyer  the  tree-tops 
in  the  distanoe.  In  a  few  minutes  more  we  steamed  into  the  spacious 
terminus  of  Milan,  and  in  another  half  hour  I  was  lodged  in  the  Hotel 
Bebecdiino  close  by  the  Piazza  del  Duomo. 

Coming  out  into  the  wide,  free  expanse  of  the  Piazza  next  morning 
(Sept.  24th),  the  noble  pile  of  the  Duomo  burst  on  my  eyes  in  all  its 
beauty  and  majesty,  a  pyramidal  mount  of  stainless,  milk-white  marble, 
crowned  with  a  forest  of  fretted  pinnacles  soaring  up  into  the  cloudless, 
blue  sky.  Not  a  speck  mars  iiie  purity  of  the  Duomo.  Every  inch 
of  its  surface,  ^m  the  steps  that  lead  up  to  its  portal  to  the  sculptured 
saints  that  stand  on  its  topmost  pinnacles,  all  is  solid  white  marble,  the 
almost  dazzling  purity  of  the  great  mass  being,  perhaps,  the  first 
thing  to  excite  wonder  and  admiration.  But  it  is  only  when  one  enters 
and  looks  down  the  immense  vista  of  its  nave  to  the  choir,  with  its 
windows  flaming  through  the  dim  distance  in  all  the  rich  dyes  of  a 
flower-bed  in  bloom,  that  the  f  uU  sublimity  of  the  Duomo  makes  itself 
felt.  A  feeling  of  immensity  of  space  predominates  in  the  mind  as  the 
eyes  range  along  the  perspective  of  lofi^  vaulting  and  the  free  sweep 
of  the  aisles,  unincumbered  by  the  lumbering  monuments  which  dis- 
figure so  many  grand  chordies  in  Italy.  The  hugest  monumental 
monstrosities,  indeed,  would  be  lost  and  swallowed  up  in  these  vast 
aisles,  past  whose  giant  pillars  men,  as  they  move  in  the  distance, 
.seem  shrank  to  mere  pigmies.  The  peculiar  power  of  G-othic  architec- 
ture in  expressing  the  idea  of  vastness  can  hardly  be  more  keenly  felt 
anywhere  than  it  is  in  the  interior  of  this  Duomo :  certainly  not  in  ihe 
^thedrals  of  Strasburg  or  Oologno,  nor  even  in  the  ample  interior  of 
the  great  cathedral  of  Antwerp. 

A  whole  day  might  be  pleasantly  spent  exploring  the  roof  alone  of 
the  MilaneBe  Duomo,  with  its  ranges  of  flying-buttresses,  its  hundred 
pinnacles,  and  its  thousand  statues.  Here,  too,  all  is  pure  white  marble, 
great  marble  slabs  taking  the  place  of  slate  and  tile.    Tho  amount  of 
artistic  work  wasted  on  this  vast  surface,  where  it  can  by  no  possi- 
bility add  anything  to  the  effect  of  the  building  as  a  whole,  is  abso- 
lutely painful  to  look  on.    Even  Nature  makes  a  right  and  wrong  eide 
to  her  most  elabcarate  works :  she  never  lavishes  on  the  und0r-«idd  oiV^ 
and  petal  the  exqTiisite  gloss,  and  lustre,  ^^  finish,  "whicih  ^cift'^aj*  <>Tti 
their  upper  surface.    But  here  in  every  x^oot  ^^^  cnrauu'J  ^^  ^^"o^wc- 
vellous  roof,  lifted  up  200  feet  above  tlx^     ^^,  and  \iii^^^®^^  "^^  ^ 
eyes  but  those  of  the  birds  that  Hght  t^v   ®^  oi^  ^^  ^\siP^^*^^  v    \\ 
curious  visitors  who  toil  up  the  spij^    ^     -ct  faofnv  'WiP"^'^''      ^ 
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sculptors  have  laboured  with  as  conscientious  painstaking  as  in 
finisMng  the  carvings  in  the  choir  beneath.  Painful  though  it 
be  to  look  on  so  much  art  work  utterly  thrown  away  as  far  as 
regards  general  effect,  it  is  delightful,  however,  to  wander  over  the 
valleys  and  terraces  of  this  pure  white  plain,  and  make  acquaintance 
with  its  population  of  marble  saints.  As  one  sits  alone  here  in  some 
out-of-the-way  comer  of  the  roof,  the  din  of  the  world  below  sunk  to 
a  soothing  murmur,  nothing  above  but  the  fathomless,  blue  sky,  pierced 
by  the  slender  shaft  of  the  great  central  spire,  his  eyes,  perhaps,  rest 
on  the  delicately  chiselled  effigy  of  some  mail-dad  crusader,  looking 
out  from  his  niche  with  calm  face  and  hands  folded  across  his  sword- 
hilt.  Here  one  day,  centuries  ago,  when  the  Sforzas  ruled  in  Milan, 
some  sculptor,  whose  cunning  fingers  have  long  since  mouldered  into 
dust,  sat,  mallet  and  chisel  in  hand,  shaping  this  warrior-saint  from  tke 
rough  marble  with  loving  care,  and  sighing,  perhaps,  to  think  that 
his  work  should  remain,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  banished  for  ever 
from  human  sight  in  this  remote  nook  of  the  great  Duomo. 

It  was,  unfortunately,  not  a  very  clear  day  when  I  visited  the 
Duomo ;  and  so  I  was  shut  out  from  the  glowing  vision  of  the  Alps,  to 
be  had  from  the  upper  gallery  of  the  central  spire,  the  vision  which 
the  Laureate  has  painted  in  his  well-known  lines : 

"How  faintlj  flushed,  how  phantom  fair 
Was  Monte  Bosa  hanging  there ; 
A  thousand  shadowy-pencilled  valleys 
And  snowy  dells  in  a  golden  air.*' 

There  are  spots  on  the  sun ;  and  there  are  just  two  blemishes  m 
the  cathedral  of  Milan.  The  first  is  the  set  of  utterly  incongruous 
classic  doors  and  windows  that  mar  the  great  western  fa9ade,  a  har- 
barism  which  has  justly  condemned  the  name  of  its  perpetrator,  Pelle- 
grini Tibaldi,  to  lasting  infamy.  The  second  is  the  cleverly-painted 
imitation  of  stone  fret- work  on  the  inner  vaulting  of  the  nave,  a  piece 
of  falsity  altogether  astoujiding  in  a  building  whose  very  roof  is 
encrusted  with  solid  sculpture.  These  are  but  small  blemishes,  how- 
ever ;  and  the  heart  of  the  Milanese  citizen  may  well  throb  with  civic 
pride  as  he  looks  on  his  glorious  Duomo. 

Next  to  the  cathedral,  the  most  interesting  object  in  Milan  is  the 
original  Cenacolo,  or  Last  Supper  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  painted  on 
the  refectory  wall  of  the  old  monastery  of  Sta.  Maria  delle  Ghrazie, 
now  a  cavalry  barracks.  This  famous  picture,  whose  immortality,  as 
a  piece  of  composition,  at  least,  is  ensured  by  the  tens  of  thousands  of 
copies  which  make  its  features  familiar  all  over  Christendom,  is  now  a 
pitiful  wreck.  Little  of  the  original  painting  of  Da  Vinci  is  now  dis- 
tinctly visible  beyond  the  grouping  of  the  figures  and  the  expression 
of  a  few  of  the  faces.    The  colouring  is  faded  to  a  dingy  blotdi,  large 
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patches  of  the  work  are  wholly  obliterated  by  damp,  and  neglect,  and 
wilful  defacement ;  and  yet,  when  I  entered  the  refectory,  a  crowd  of 
copyists  was  seated  at  work  before  it,  painting  in  their  copies  of  the 
Cenacolo  with  the  minutest  detail  of  expression  and  accessories,  drawn 
ostensibly  from  the  original  before  them,  but  really  from  their  inner 
consciousness.  The  general  composition  of  this  Cenacolo  of  Da  Vinci 
agrees  very  closely  with  the  earlier  Last  Supper  of  Ghirlandajo,  in  the 
refectory  of  San  Marco  at  Florence. 

Taking  Milan  as  a  base  of  operations,  I  started  on  the  afternoon 
of  the  25th  for  a  run  to  Bellagio  on  Lake  Como.  These  short  digres- 
sions from  the  main  track  are  always  full  of  zest,  when  one  locks  up 
in  his  room  what  little  baggage  he  may  be  troubled  with,  and  leaving 
the  key  in  the  hotel-keeper's  custody,  sallies  out  a  perfectly  free  man, 
fully  equipped  for  a  two  days'  ramble,  in  one  pocket,  if  travelling  in 
Italy,  at  least,  a  sheaf  of  those  exquisitely  portable  Italian  bank-notes, 
ranging  from  the  value  of  five  pence  upwards,  in  another  a  page  or 
two  of  time-tables  from  Bradshaw,  and  a  few  road  directions  culled 
from  BcDdeker.  The  thirty  miles  from  Milan  to  Como  is  through  a 
glorious  stretch  of  country,  a  land  teeming  with  com  and  wine,  and 
thickly  planted  with  the  everlasting  mulberry.  The  walls  of  the  farm- 
houses and  bams  on  both  sides  of  the  railroad  as  the  train  jogged 
along  leisurely  were  seen  festooned  with  bunches  of  golden  maize- 
spikes,  hung  out  to  dry  in  the  sun ;  and  in  the  fields,  on  the  smooth 
sand  threshing-floors,  the  shelled  grain  lay  spread  out  in  broad  sheets 
of  gold.  Vines  bending  with  heavy  purple  clusters  of  fruit  hung  in 
garlands  from  tree  to  tree  along  the  boundaries  of  the  corn-fields ;  and 
here  and  there  groups  of  brightly-dressed  peasant  women  and  children 
were  gathering  the  grapes  and  carrying  them  off  to  the  vats  placed  on 
bullock-carts  in  the  shade,  where  men,  bare-legged  to  the  knee,  stood 
treading  out  the  wine.  Yet,  looking  on  the  lusty  exuberance,  the 
swelling  ripeness  of  this  country  as  it  lay  basking  in  the  full  blaze  of 
the  sun,  one  sighed  for  the  ever-verdant  pastures  of  the  dear  old  Island 
of  the  Saints,  would  have  welcomed  the  free,  breezy  stretch  of  its  moun- 
tain moorlands  as  a  relief  from  the  ruddy  fatness  of  this  favoured  plain 
of  Lombardy. 

On  reaching  Como,  at  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  I  found  current 
among  the  inhabitants  a  superstitious  belief  that  a  fair  was  being  held 
in  their  town.  At  the  railway  station,  on  the  omnibus,  at  the  hotel, 
numberless  allusions  to  the  fair  were  heard ;  and  large  posters  at  the 
street  comers  held  out  an  enticing  programme  of  festivities  for  a  week  to 
come.  After  a  couple  of  hours  spent  in  hunting  for  the  fair  up  and  down 
through  the  streets  of  Como,  I  gave  up  the  search,  quite  unable  to  say 
whether  I  had  really  found  the  fair  or  not.  In  a  back  street,  hard  by 
the  Duomo,  I  stumbled  on  a  melancholy  file  of  countrjrwomen  selling 
live  fowl,  or,  tq  speak  more  correctly,  sitting  disconsolately  in  front  of 
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their  hea-ooops  waiting  for  the  customers  who  would  not  come.  At  a 
street  comer,  not  a  stone's-throw  from  the  statue  of  a  famous  son  of 
Como,  the  electrician  Yolta,  a  vagabond  man  of  scienoe,  with  a  few 
cells  of  a  galyanic  battery  plaoed  on  trestlee  before  him,  was  passion- 
ately calling  on  the  youth  dP  Como  to  come  and  have  their  nerves  strong 
for  the  merely  nominal  charge  of  two  soldi  a  head.  But  the  youth  of 
Oomo  refused  to  listen  to  the  voice  of  the  charmer;  and  he  was  obliged 
at  last  to  pack  up  his  trestles  and  battery,  and  move  off  in  disgust  to 
break  up  fresh  ground.  The  strolling  dealer  in  the  miraenlous  cement 
for  broken  glass  and  china,  whose  presence  is  absolutely  ds  rx^uwr  at 
all  well'Constituted  fairs,  was  not  absent  from  Como  on  this  occasion. 
He  was  driving  a  brisk  trade  when  I  came  upon  him  under  the  squat 
stone  arcade  leading  from  l^e  Piazza  del  Duomo ;  and,  indeed,  in  the 
recklessness  begotten  of  sudden  commercial  prosperity  he  went  so  &r 
as  to  shiver  into  fragments  two  whole  delft  saucers,  to  piece  them 
together  again  in  illustration  of  the  virtues  of  his  Cimento  dd  Uhkeno, 
as  he  poetically  styled  his  compound.  These  were  the  only  traces  of  a 
fair  I  could  &nd  in  the  whole  town ;  but,  perhaps,  all  this  is  enougli 
to  constitute  a  fair,  as  the  word  is  understood  in  Como. 

Oomo,  however,  fair  or  no  fair,  is  a  very  interesting  little  town, 
with  a  £aie  old  cathedral,  richly  sculptured  within  and  without  Walk- 
ing through  its  streets  after  dusk  one  might  fancy  himself  in  Heidel- 
berg; for  in  Como,  as  in  the  charming  university  town  on  the  Neckai, 
the  view  up  many  of  the  streets  is  abruptly  terminated  by  a  wooded 
height.  As  I  was  strolling  along  the  beach  of  the  busy  little 
harbour  at  sunset  that  evening,  I  was  poimced  on  by  a  brisk,  weazened, 
little  old  woman  in  a  remarkably  smart  scaiiet  kerchief  and  dark  blue 
gown,  who  insisted  on  my  hiring  a  boat  from  h^  for  a  row  on  the 
lake.  The  neat  little  craft  she  picked  out  for  me  had  painted  on  its 
stem  in  large  letters  no  less  imposing  a  name  than  Za  Fona  ddDntm- 
All  went  well  with  ''  The  Fozce  dP  Destiny"  for  a  time.  A  light  breeie 
just^  ruffled  the  surface  of  the  lake,  and  the  blood-red  disc  of  the  son 
sank  grandly  behind  the  wooded  mountains  overhanging  the  western 
sh(»re,  as  I  rowed  gently  along  through  the  fading  light.  In  half  an 
hour  the  promontory  sheltering  the  harbour  of  Como  on  the  east  was 
rounded,  and  the  ''  Force  of  Destiny,"  coming  face  to  faoe  with  ^^ 
strong,  steady  blast  rushing  down  from  the  north  through  the  deep 
funnel  of  mountains  shutting  in  the  lake,  she  began  to  dance  gaily 
over  the  broken  waters.  Night  fell  soon  after,  the  dtan  cr^t  out  in 
the  de^blue  sky  overhead,  stray  lights  began  to  glimmer  far  behind 
&om  the  houses  on  the  hills  above  Como,  and  resting  on  my  oars  to 
enjoy  the  cool  breeze  and  listen  to  the  duU  throbbing  of  paddle-wheels 
in  the  distance,  where  a  steamer  was  coming  along  the  lake,  I  became 
conscious  of  a  moisture  about  the  feet,  and  put^xg  down  my  hand, 
found  that  ''  The  Force  oi  Destiny"  had  taken  in  neaxly  six  inehes  of 
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watfir.  Ihare  Teas  OLothing  for  ii;  but  to  turn  southward  again  and 
hasten  back  to  Como,  prudentlj  keeping  close  in-shore,  until  ''The 
Eoice  of  Destiny"  was  at  length  stranded,  half  water-logged,  on  the 
harbour  beach. 

Passing  the  night  in  one  of  the  hotels  looking  out  on  the  harbour, 
I  started  up  the  lake  to  BeUaggio  in  the  steamer  Sehetia  at  eight 
o'dock  next  morning.  When  we  had  rounded  the  promontory  i^t 
shuts  in  the  harbour  of  Gomo,  and  come  into  fuU  view  of  the  lake, 
sIrelohiQg  away  nortiiward  in  its  deep  basin  of  lofty  mountains,  my 
first  feeling  was  one  of  disappointment.  The  great  charm  of  a  moun- 
tain'lake  lies  in  its  solitude ;  and  this  charm  I  had  fully  expected  to 
find  in  Lake  Como— ^  foolish  ei^ectation,  indeed,  since  a  half  hour's 
cazef  ul  study  of  any  guide-book  would  have  shown  me  that  the  lake, 
or  at  least  its  southern  half,  is  nothing  less  than  a  well-populated 
suburb  of  Milan.  Art  has  seized  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Como  here, 
and  banidbied  Nature  to  the  upper  mountain  slopes.  All  the  way  from 
Como  to  Bellaggio,  a  distance  of  about  fifteen  miles,  almost  without 
intermission,  the  margin  of  the  lake  is  defined  by  solidly-built  stone 
ramparts ;  the  shores  are  sprinkled  with  villas,  great  and  small,  sur- 
rounded by  jealously-fenced  parks  and  gardens,  where  the  landscape- 
gardener  has  been  hard  at  work,  building  grottos  and  fountains^  and 
planting  exotic  shrubs  and  knots  of  fiaming  geraniums;  monster 
hiotola^  with  Iheir  titles  blazoned  on  the  front  in  huge  gUt  cajjdtals, 
stare  down  on  the  steamer  as  it  passes  along,  and  groups  of  fashion- 
ably-dressed dames  and  maids  in  charge  of  middle-aged  young  ladies 
just  entering  their  teens  saunter  up  and  down  the  gravelled  terrace- 
walks,  for  all  the  world  as  if  a  strip  of  the  Corso  Victor  Emmanuel  were 
to  be  tran£^rtedfrom  the  middle  of  Milan  and  set  down  here  among  the 
silent,  towering  mountains.  The  lake,  too,  between  Como  and  Bellaggio 
seems  to  be  semi-Anglicised.  Here  is  a  great  hotel  dubbed  SoUl  de  la 
Beine  d^An^leUrrs  ;  further  on,  another  dubbed  M^tel  Gr<md$  Br^tagne, 
On  the  steamers  passing  southward,  the  British  tourist  of  the  period  is 
a  prominent  figure,  as  he  leans  on  his  brand-new  alpen-stock,  with  his 
knapsack  and  hob-nailed  mountain  boots  strapped  on  his  back  over  a 
travelling  suit  of  the  loudest  check.  When  we  lie-to  alongside  one  of  the 
landing  stations,  the  boat  of  some  resident  English  milord  puts  oSi  to  the 
steamer,  with  its  crew  of  oarsmen  dressed  in  full  British  naval  costume, 
or  a  native  of  the  '^  tight  little  island"  comes  out  to  paddle  roimd  us 
in  a  Bob  Boy  canoe  or  a  new-fangled  water-velocipede.  The  Eugliah 
tongue,  too,  reigns  paramount  on  board  the  steamer ;  and  the  conver- 
sation, of  course,  turns  almost  exclusively  on  the  series  of  ''superb 
villas"  passed  in  rapid  succession,  the  properiy  of  the  Prince  of  this 
or  the  Grand  Duke  of  that,  till  at  length  one  wishes  that,  without  any 
undue  vicdeaaoe  to  person  or  properiy,  the  whole  system  of  ''  superb 
villas,"  Hotels  of  Great  Britain,  and  British  tourists  might  be  swept 
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away  from  the  shores  of  the  lake  and  safely  deposited  some  fifty  miles 
south  on  the  plain  of  Lombardy. 

Were  this  clean  sweep  to  be  made,  Lake  Como  would  be  entitled 
to  rank  high  above  Lake  Garda  in  point  of  beauty ;  for  its  mountain 
setting  is  grander  and  more  varied  in  outline  than  that  of  Garda. 
But  as  matters  actually  stand,  Lake  Gurda,  unprof  aned  by  sumptuous 
villas  or  monster  hotels,  and  rarely  haunted  by  the  British  tourist, 
must  have,  I  think,  for  all  lovers  of  natural  beauty,  a  far  more  power- 
ful charm  than  Lake  Como ;  and  in  the  marvellous  blue  tint  of  its 
waves  and  its  grand  expanse  of  water,  it  has  two  decided  points  of 
advantage.  But  all  this  criticism  applies  only  with  full  force  to  the 
south-west  arm  of  Lake  Como.  The  great  natural  beauties  of  the 
Lake  have  freer  play  when  the  point  of  Bellaggio  is  passed,  from 
which  its  two  arms  diverge.  From  this  point,  the  signs  of  habitation 
become  rarei;;  and  seen  from  the  wooded  heights  above  Bellaggio 
these  two  arms,  one  stretching  north  to  Colico,  the  other  south-east  to 
Lecco,  make  up  a  scene  whose  beauty  could  not  be  matched  anywhere 
on  Lake  Garda. 

It  was  ten  o'clock  when  I  landed  at  Bellaggio,  and  pushed  across 
the  hills  to  the  Lake  of  Lecco,  as  the  south-eastern  arm  of  the  lake  is 
called.  Bellaggio  is  a  queer  up-and-down  little  village,  whose  chief 
industry  seems  to  be  wood-turning.  As  one  toils  up  the  rugged  streets 
leading  from  the  shores  of  the  lake,  the  whir  of  the  lathe-mandrel 
is  heard  on  all  sides ;  and  stopping  to  look  in  through  the  open  door- 
way of  some  trmible-down  workshop,  one  sees,  perhaps,  a  venerable 
artificer  bending  intently  over  his  rude  pole-lathe,  his  hair  and  beard 
fringed  with  the  shavings  that  curl  up  crisply  from  ihe  edge  of  his 
cutting-tool.  The  handsomely-grained  olive-wood  is  the  material  used 
by  the  Bellaggio  turners ;  and  some  excellent  work  they  turn  out  from 
their  rough  lathes — spinning-wheels,  drinking-cups,  silk-reels,  tiny 
nests  of  boxes,  and  such-like  knick-knackery.  These  find  a  ready  sale 
on  the  stalls  cimningly  tricked  out  to  catch  the  eye  of  the  tourist  under 
the  low-roofed  stone  arcade  fronting  the  lake,  the  sublimest  architec- 
tural effort  that  Bellaggio  can  bo£ist  of. 

After  half  an  hour's  dimb  up  steep,  stone-paved  lanes  the  Lake 
of  Como  proper  and  BeUaggio,  with  its  hotels  and  villas,  were  lost 
sight  of,  and  I  found  myself  in  the  middle  of  a  sunny  sea  of  vines, 
completely  covering  the  broken  mountain  surface.  Down  into  the 
hoUows,  up  the  hill-slopes,  over  the  low  stone  dikes  streamed  the 
lusty  vines ;  and  as  I  passed  along  the  devious  vineyard  tracks  cross- 
ing the  hills  in  all  directions,  the  dusky  clusters  of  grapes  and  the 
fresh  green  tendrils  swaying  gently  in  the  breeze  half  overarched  the 
pathway.  Here  and  there  a  farm-house  peeped  out  dazzling  white 
through  a  grove  of  olives  and  mulberries ;  but  scarcely  a  trace  of  life 
was  seen  or  heard  anywhere.     Everything  seemed  fallen  asleep  in  the 
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deep  hush  of  the  fervid  noon-day.  When  I  lay  down  to  rest  under 
the  trembling  shade  of  an  acacia  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  hills,  close 
by  the  lake  of  Lecco,  the  silence  was  so  perfect,  that  the  rustling  of  a 
lizard,  fully  twenty  yards  distant,  as  it  floundered  through  the  diy 
leaves  and  wriggled  up  the  face  of  a  stone  dike,  was  heard  with  almost 
startling  distinctness.  From  this  spot  the  eye,  ranging  along  twilight 
alleys  of  fresh  green  copse-wood,  caught  glimpses  of  the  lake-beach 
far  below,  where  the  waves  roUed  in  softly,  edged  with  pure  white 
foam ;  and  between  the  tree-tops  the  bald,  snow-seamed  peaks  of  the 
everlasting  Alps  were  seen  standing  out  in  cle£ir-cut  outline  against 
the  blue  sky. 

Now  and  again,  the  path  led  suddenly  into  the  middle  of  some 
drowsy  little  hamlet,  made  up  of  a  square  of  solid  stone  houses  with 
heavy  wooden  balconies  and  flights  of  stairs  outside,  after  the 
fashion  of  Alsatian  village  homesteads.  The  flrst  of  these  hamlets  I 
stumbled  upon,  San  Martino  by  name,  I  think,  seemed  altogether 
abandoned  by  its  inhabitants.  A  lazy,  half-hearted  grunt  was  the 
only  sound  of  life  I  heard  in  crossing  its  miniature  Piazza.  This  came 
from  a  sleek,  black  pig,  luxuriously  stretched  on  his  flank  in  the  sun, 
with  his  legs  wide  extended  and  snout  thrown  backwards,  bliss  ex- 
pressed by  the  light,  graceful  curl  of  his  tail,  curiosity  by  the  twinkle 
of  one  small,  cunning  eye,  half  opened  to  take  notes  of  the  stranger  as 
he  passed.  The  house  doors  were  all  made  fast ;  and  the  citizens  of 
San  Martino,  to  an  infant,  were  evidently  gone  off  since  daybreak  to 
work  in  the  vineyards,  leaving  their  hopes  of  bacon  for  the  future  to 
take  charge  of  the  town.  Most  of  these  quaint  old  hamlets  have  their 
chapels  and  presbyteries,  the  chapels  furnished  with  the  inevitable 
square  campanile  that  meets  the  eye  everywhere  in  North  Italy. 
High  up  on  the  rough  gable-end  of  one  of  these  presbyteries,  a  tender 
Madonna  was  painted  in  fresco,  the  lower  part  faded  and  half  covered 
by  rough  plastering,  but  the  face  still  fresh  and  beautiful  as  when 
flrst  painted. 

In  the  five  or  six  hours  spent  in  delightful,  aimless  wandering  over 
this  tongue  of  fruitful  hill  country  lying  between  the  Lake  of  Leoco 
and  Lake  Como,  I  paid  particular  attention  to  its  plant-life,  ex- 
pecting to  find  something  new  in  ferns  and  wild  flowering  plants. 
But  I  was  disappointed.     Leaving  aside  the  cultivated  plants  and 
trees — ^the  vine,  the  ^y  the  olive,  and  the  mulberry — I  found  nothing 
in  this  district  that  is  not  quite  common  in  q^^x  Insh  ftora.    Among  iexns, 
the  hart's-tongue  with  its  cool,  glossy,  d^^V?^®®^  ironds,  aVmrnig  OMt 
from  the  shade  of  a  mossy  bank,  the  >j.  i^ody  x^kxaJcAxag  ^^«t  ^om^ 
decayed  tree-stump;  and  the  lady  fern,  >^\^\  Vu  deVi^\a  ioaA2sisq^%^i^ 
ness  from  the  margin  of  a  mountaii^  V'^^^v   ^^^^  ^V'^tSVO^^  ^^^ok 
The  waUs,  too,  were  thickly  fringed  v^^^o^^n  ^etv^^^^  ^^^  ^^wW  i^'^^ 
acquaintances  I  had  met  with  a  f  0^^V\^  0?  -uei^"^^  ^^>\<^^^^^ 
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tha  massiTe  arehee  of  the  Ar^ia  at  Yerona.  Q£  wOd  Aow«!S»  ilie 
forget-me-not,  the  Ticdet  (not  in  flower,  of  ooozsa,  at  this  aeaaon),  tte 
briar-rose,  the  woodnsorrd,  the  campaaula,  and  the  honeysuckle  were 
plentifully  sprinkled  ot^  the  lulls ;  and  thou^  it  waa  a  little  dis- 
appointing to  find  nothing  new  in  a  distriot  lying  some  five  degrees  of 
latitude  south  of  Cape  dear,  it  was  pleasant  for  all  that  to  meet  irith 
these  familiar  home  flowers  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Como. 

BeUaggio  was  reached  that  evening  about  Ave  o'dock ;  and  I  had 
just  had  time  to  snatch  a  hasty  dinner  at  one  of  the  hotels  facing  the 
lake,  when  the  steamer  from  Colico,  crowded  with  passengers,  drew  up 
atthe  landing-place.  Nighthadfallen  when  we  reached  Como  andlanded 
by  torch-light  to  flght  for  seats  in  the  omnibus  to  the  railway  station; 
and  the  docks  of  Milan  were  striking  eleven  as  I  crossed  the  Piazza 
del  Duomo  and  reached  my  head-quarters  in  the  Via  Santa  Margh^nta. 

The  last  day  in  Milan  was  spent  chiefly  in  the  pioture-gaLLery  of  tka 
Brera,  where  two  paintings  flxed  themselves  in  my  memory.  The  first 
was  a  rich  piece  of  colouring,  entitled,  ''The  Finding  of  Moses," 
by  the  Venetian  painter  Bonifazio,  a  picture  which  strikes  one  at 
once  by  its  astounding  anachronism  and  its  utter  want  of  imaginative 
power.  Not  even  among  the  wo^lb  of  the  early  FlMuish  artists  in  tke 
Museum  at  Antwerp,  9xq  these  defects  more  glaringly  seen  than  they 
are  in  this  painting  of  Boni£azio.  One  looks  in  vain  here  for  the 
ample,  majestic  stream  of  the  Nile,  fringed  with  giant  reeds;  for  the 
dusky  hand-maidens  waiting  on  the  king's  daughter ;  for  the  babe 
nestling  in  the  ark  of  bulrushes.  What  one  sees  in  Boni&zio's  caavas 
is  nothing  less  than  a  sixteenth  century  hunting-party  of  lords  and 
ladies,  painted  directly  from  Venetian  real  life.  Bound  the  central 
flgure  of  a  lady,  presumably  Pharaoh's  daughter,  are  grouped  gentle- 
men in  slashed  doublets  and  plumed  hats,  and  ladies  in.  rich  velvet 
robes  with  pendent  sleeves ;  a  dwarf  on  one  side  toys  with  a  pet 
monkey;  on  the  other,  a  court  fool  in  motley,  with  cap  and  beUa,  is 
drinking  with  two  men-servants.  In  the  background,  a  hunting  party 
of  cavaliers,  each  with  a  lady  mounted  in  a  pillion  behind  him,  'y&  seen 
ambling  along  the  banks  of  a  streamlet,  which  not  eirea  the  liveheat 
imagination  could  glorify  into  the  sacred  river  of  the  Pharaohs.  Ab  a 
pictureof  courtly  life  in  the  Italy  of  the  aixteeeth  century,  this  ''Finding 
of  Moses"  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired ;  for  Bonifasdo  has  a  keen  seaae 
of  the  beautiful  in  form  and  colour,  and  can  bring  b^re  us  as  vividly 
as  any  oE  the  Venetian  painters  *'  the  lust  of  the  eye  and  the  pride  of 
life."  But  as  a  representation  of  what  took  place  on  the  banks  of  ilxe 
Nile  when  larad  was  in  bondage  to  the  Egyptian,  this  picture  is 
simply  worthless ;  and  looking  at  it,  one  begins  to  think  that  its  title 
must  be  a  pure  misnomer.  But  so  it  stands  in  the  catalogue  of  tiio 
Brera  Gkdlery,  compiled,  no  doubt,  by  art  critics  who  are  able  to  give 
good  veasouB  for  their  faith  in  its  accuracy. 
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The  second  picture  was  a  Last  Supper  by  Bubens^  a  work  distin- 
guished \if  all  the  peculiar  excellences  of  the  great  painter,  and  free 
from  most  of  his  besetting  faults.  It  has  all  the  freedom  and  intense 
natural  Tigour  of  Bubens'  best  works :  these  qualities,  indeed,  are  so 
strikingly  present  in  the  picture  as  to  make  the  famous  Last  Supper 
of  Da  Vinci*  seem  cold  and  formal  beside  it.  Yet  the  coarseness  and 
scorn  of  beauty  too  often  shown  by  Bubens  in  his  pictures  is  scarcely, 
if  at  all,  seen  here.  The  central  figure  of  the  Saviour  is  radiant  with 
a  diyine  beauty  and  dignity  hardly  surpassed  even  by  the  Italian 
painters  themselves.  But  what  fixes  the  painting  ineffaoeably  in 
the  memoiy,  is  the  face  of  Judas  in  the  foreground  as  he  turns 
away  to  avoid  the  searching  glances  of  his  f  ellow-apostlee.  Bubens, 
when  painting  this  picture,  seems  to  have  sufEered  his  mind  to  become 
perplexed  by  the  mystery  of  divine  fore-ordination  reconciled  with  the 
freedom  of  the  human  will,  and  seems  to  have  given  expression  to 
these  doubts  and  perplexities  in  the  haggard  face  of  this  Judas,  a  face 
that  haunts  one  like  a  vision  long  after  it  has  passed  from  before  his 
eyes.  Bemorse,  intense  self-examination,  awe  and  despair  in  the  con- 
sciousness that  he  is  acted  on  by  an  overwhdbning,  inscrutable  power 
that  will  not  suffer  him,  if  he  would,  to  r^>ent  and  drawback;  all  this 
confiict  of  emotions,  Bubens  has  shown  with  startling  power  in  the 
face  of  Judas. 

From  Idilan,  my  last  haltin^place  in  North  Italy,  I  set  out  at  five 
o'cbok  that  evening  (Sept.  27th),  homeward  bound  wa  Turin,  Cham- 
beiy  and  Pans  along  the  Mont  Oenis  route.  When  the  tnun  was 
midway  between  Milan  and  Turin  the  sun  sank  flftwiing  crimson  behind 
the  Alps,  and  the  huge  mountain  mass  underwent  a  miraculous  change. 
It  passed  gradually  fr<Hn  deep  purple  into  the  purest  growing  pink,  a 
hue  that  seemed  to  irradiate  from  the  depths  of  the  mass,  and  not  to 
overlie  it  like  a  mare  surface  colour.  Many  of  us,  no  doubt,  remember 
as  children  having  tried  the  experiment  of  holding  up  the  i^ut  fingers 
dose  before  a  candle-flame,  to  see  the  warm,  rosy  tint  of  the  translucent 
flesh,  "to  see  the  blood  flow,"  as  we  used  to  say.  This  warm,  half- 
luminous  tint  of  the  fingers  illustrates  better  than  any  aunile  I  could 
invent  the  miraculous  appearance  of  the  Alps  that  evening  by  sunset. 
The  mountains  seemed  one  vast  mass  of  metal  heated  to  a  pink  heat. 
All  detail  of  form  and  colour  was  lort.  Every  ridge,  and  furrow,  and 
seam,  every  snow-patch,  eveiy  dark  blotch  of  pine  forest  or  deeply- 
shaded  ravine  was  merged  in  one  soft,  vaporous  mass,  so  insubstantial 
that  one  would  scarcely  have  wondered  to  see  it  melt  away  gradually 
from  before  his  eyes,  like  a  gorgeous  doud-bank  in  the  west;  so  trans- 
parent-looking, that  one  half  expected  to  catch  glimpses  through  it  of 

*  One  of  the  best  copies  of  Da  Ymd's  CenAoolo  extant,  from  the  hand  of  Lionardo*8 
pupil,  Maroo  d'Ogi^mo,  m  to  be  eeen  in  the  Bsera  GaUerj. 
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the  sun  flaming  beliind.     In  a  few  minutes  the  glorious  yision  faded 
away  as  the  sun  sank  lower  and  darkness  settled  down  on  the  Alps. 

Turin  was  reached  that  night  at  half -past  ten;  and  in  another  hour 
I  started  for  Chambery.  It  was  clear  moonlight  as  the  train  mounted 
the  steep  gradients  to  Bardonecchia  at  the  mouth  of  the  great  Mont 
Cenis  tunnel ;  and  a  sharp  frost  chilled  the  marrow  in  one's  bones, 
passing  suddenly  from  the  sultry  plains  of  Lombardy.  We  were  three 
passengers  in  the  one  compartment,  myself,  a  middle-aged  French 
commercial  traveller,  and  an  Italian  sea-captain  travelling  up  to  Ant- 
werp to  bring  an  East-Indiaman  round  to  Genoa  with  a  cargo  of  rice ; 
and  so  piercing  was  the  cold  that  we  were  soon  obliged  to  giye  up  all 
attempts  at  sleeping  through  the  night,  and  resign  ourselves,  instead, 
to  a  study  of  the  face  of  the  country  from  the  carriage  window.  This 
was  a  study  not  free  from  vexation  and  difficulty ;  for  the  line  here  is 
little  better  than  a  series  of  deep  cuttings  and  tunnels.  Now  and  then, 
however,  in  the  intervals  between  the  tunnels,  or  through  occasional 
loopholes  in  the  black  rampart  of  rock  shutting  in  the  cuttings,  stray 
glimpses  of  moonlit  landscape  were  seen.  Here  a  cluster  of  giant 
Alpine  peaks,  the  snow-capped  summits  glistening  coldly- white  under 
the  moon,  and  the  steel-bright  stars  in  the  Great  Bear  just  rising  over 
their  crests ;  there  a  stretch  of  silent  valley  far  below,  with  a  foaming 
torrent  rushing  through  its  level  pastures,  past  ghostly  whitewashed 
farm-steads  and  dark  clumps  of  trees,  the  whole  picture  flashing  on 
the  eye  in  a  momentary  glance,  as  clearly  as  if  seen  in  broad  daylight. 
Then,  about  three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  after  a  prolonged  shriek  from 
the  engine,  the  station-lights  of  Bardonecchia  flitted  past,  and  we 
plunged  into  the  mouth  of  the  great  tunnel.  Fifteen  minutes  more, 
and  we  were  half-way  through:  four  thousand  feet  of  the  Col  de 
Frejus  lay  over  our  heads ;  and  we  began  to  feel  a  generous  glow  in 
the  confined  air,  four  miles  distant  as  we  were,  each  way,  from  the  outer 
atmosphere.  Another  quarter  of  on  hour,  and  we  cleared  the  northern 
end  of  the  tunnel;  and  soon  after  we  came  to  a  stand-still  on  the 
French  frontier  at  Modane. 

Here  we  had  all  to  turn  out,  chilled  and  drowsy,  to  have  our  bag- 
gage ransacked  by  the  officers  of  the  Douane,  while  the  stars  were 
fading  from  the  sky  and  the  gray  ghost  of  daybreak  was  creeping 
down  the  mountains.  Then,  at  half -past  four,  we  were  «i  rouU  again, 
rattling  down-hill  through  the  grand  valley  of  the  Arc,  crossing  and 
re-crossing  the  headlong  turbid  river,  and  halting  in  succession  at  the 
little  stations  of  La  Praz,  St.  Michel,  and  St.  Jean  de  Maurienne. 
The  daylight  grew  rapidly  now.  The  chUly  folds  of  vapour  lifted 
lazily  from  off  the'pastures  and  showed  them  white  with  hoar  frost ;  the 
torrents  seaming  the  face  of  the  mountains  were  seen  coming  out  from 
dark  belts  of  pine  two  thousand  feet  above  the  railway  track,  at  first 
motionless  to  the  eye,  then,  as  they  came  lower,  breaking  into  brawling 
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rapids  and  cascades,  and  finally  spreading  out  into  thin  sheets  of  foam 
that  stole  quietly  over  the  mossy  crags  like  delicate  gossamer  or  lace- 
work.  Passing  La  Chambre  there  was  light  enough  to  make  out  the 
whimsical  legend,  Restaurant  dea  Allohro^es,  painted  over  the  front  of  a 
modest  railway  tavern.  Fancy  one  of  Ceesar's  Allobrogi  sauntering 
down  the  mountains  to  sip  his  cup  of  coffee  and  smoke  his  cheroot  here 
in  this  Restaurant  of  the  Allobrogi.  Just  as  Aiguebelle  was  reached, 
a  beam  from  the  sun,  still  hidden  by  the  eastern  barrier  of  mountains, 
shot  suddenly  upwards,  and  striking  against  the  gray,  rocky  Alpine 
peaks  thousands  of  feet  above  the  valley,  tipped  them  with  pure  gold. 
And  then,  when  the  Isere  was  crossed  and  Montmelian  left  behind, 
the  sun  at  last  burst  over  the  Alps  and  lit  up  the  glorious  vale  of 
Chambery, 

"  Kissing  with  golden  face  the  meadows  green, 
Gilding  pale  streams  with  heayenlj  alchemj." 

Once  more  we  were  in  a  land  of  vineyards  and  maize-fields,  the  frost 
and  the  mist  left  far  above  and  behind ;  and  when  we  steamed  into 
Chambery,  at  nine  o'clock,  the  heat  had  already  become  irksome. 

And  here,  at  the  charming  capital  of  Savoy,  these  stray  notes  must 
be  brought  to  a  close.  If  they  have  succeeded  in  recalling  pleasant 
reminiscences  of  North  Italy  for  those  who  have  made  the  tour  of  her 
old  republican  cities,  or  if  they  give  a  keener  zest  to  future  holiday 
ramblings  over  the  same  beaten  track,  their  chief  objects  will  have 
been  gained. 

THE  END. 


A  YISIT  TO  THE  SHAKEES  IN  HAMPSHIRE. 

THERE  have  been  religious  fanatics  of  the  Shaker  species  at  various 
eras.     The  followers  of  George  Fox  himself,  now  known  as  the 
Society  of  Friends,  but  commonly  called  Quakers,  were,  in  the  earlier 
years  of  their  existence,  also  called  Shakers.     It  is  said  they  were  first 
contemptuously  called  Quakers  at  Derby,  in  1660,  by  Justice  Bennett. 
In  an  old  aocoimt  of  various  religions,  published  in  1684,  which  was 
in  Fox's  lifetime,  the  doctrines  of  the  Society  of  Friends  are  exigiVaiiied 
under  the  heading,  **  Quakers  or  Sha^^j^."     And  naturally  enoxigh, 
for  both  words  substantially  indicate  Q\^  oaJJ^o  ^^^^^^^  iiacQ.^'5,^'^^^^- 
liar  external  action  manifesting  the  svi^^v      aed-  Vn^^^^  -wot^^^S^  ^^  ^^^ 
**  inner  Hght,"  or  inspiration,  which  ifi^^V    ^tam^ ^Vo^^^'^'^Vv 
guide  of  the  Elect.    After  preachi|^^\t*^^g\a.Ti^^\e  V^f^^^^^^ 
doctrines  in  America  during  two  ye^^    \fy  ^  greaX  ^x^^^jS^  ^   ^^ 
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can  be  little  doubt  that  the  American  sect,  known  simply  as  "  Shakers ," 
was  the  offspring  of  Fox's  teaching.  This  name  expresses  clearly 
enough  the  wild  and  apparently  delirious  state  into  which  the  members 
of  the  sect  at  times  fall ;  which  state  is  something  between  dancing 
and  shaking,  and  whirling,  or  spinning  about,  or  rather  a  combination 
of  all  three.  It  is  no  calumny  on  the  Shakers  to  say  they  regard  those 
fits  of  dancing,  and  whirling,  and  shaking  as  periods  of  special  inspi- 
ration, for  they  really  do  so  regard  them. 

Staying  lately  in  a  town  within  thirteen  miles  of  Hordle,  where 
what  are  usually  called  the  New  Forest  Shakers  reside,  I  at  once  made 
up  my  mind  to  pay  them  a  visit.  On  making  inquiry  as  to  tiie  best 
mode  of  reaching  their  settlement,  I  found,  to  my  surprise  and  delight, 
that  Hordle  was  one  of  the  places  deemed  of  sufficient  interest  in  the 
locality  for  an  excursion  coach  to  ply  to  regularly  once  a  week :— the 
fjtmous  Oh6ir-a-banc — "Monday,  Corf e  Caistle ;  Tuesday,  Poole; 
Wednesday,  the  Bhododendrons ;  Thursday,  Eufus  Stone;  Friday, 
the  Shakers  (Hordle) " — so  the  programme  ran ;  and  as  sure  as  Friday 
came,  I  took  my  seat  on  the  Ohar-a-banc  for  Hordle.  The  Char-a^ 
banc  itself  deserves  a  passing  notice.  It  is,  as  its  name  implies,  a 
pleasure-carriage,  with  rows  of  seats  placed  one  after  another  with 
backs  somewhat  in  gig  fashion.  It  is  itnoovered,  and,  exdusive  of  the 
front  or  driver's  box,  has  four  rows  of  those  seats,  which  can  easily 
accommodate  twenty  persons,  who  are  as  much  at  their  ease  as  if  they 
were  occupyii^  comfortable  seats  in  a  church.  It  is  drawn  by  four 
fine  horses,  is  well  appointed  in  every  respect,  and  inspires  one  with 
the  very  pleasant  idea  of  strength  and  security.  But  the  coachman  is, 
perhaps,  the  most  striking  fact  about  this  Ohar-a-banc.  He  is  a  tall, 
thin,  aristocratic,  well-looking  young  man,  with  white  hat  and  light- 
coloured,  f  £ishionably-cut  dust-coat ;  and  when  he  takes  the  ribbons,  as 
he  does  with  much  grace  and  dignity,  he  might  be  easily  mistaken  for 
a  fast  young  member  of  the  upper  ten,  about  to  steer  a  drag  to  Epsom 
Downs  on  the  Derby  Day.  He  never  descended  a  hair's  breadth  from 
his  lofty  bearing,  and  when  our  offerings  were  to  be  collected,  that 
duty  was  performed  by  an  inferior  being,  idiose  buainess  it  was  to 
sound  the  horn,  place  tJie  ladder  against  the  coach  for  the  passengers, 
feed  and  water  l^e  horses  at  the  stage,  and  look  after  things  in  gen^- 
On  we  swept  through  the  wonderful  new  town  of  Bournemouth,  whidi, 
some  twenty  simmiers  ago,  was  all  but  a  wild,  barren  heath,  but 
which  is  now  like  the  vast  fashionable  suburb  of  a  great  city,  wiih  its 
thousands  of  splendid  villas  in  various  styles  of  domestic  mrchitedaizo, 
beautiful  in  their  variety,  and  always  in  good  taste.  But  we  dashed 
by  something  besides  -dUa  architecture,  for  our  course  lay  throng 
miles  of  pine  groves,  springing  from  the  dry,  shallow  peat  sod,  9ai 
marshalled  along  our  route  like  a  countless  army  at  a  great  review. 
It  is  this  combination  of  pine  forests  and  peat  which  has  made  Botzzs*- 
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mouth  the  moet  faTourite  winter  residence  in  England  for  the  invalid. 
The  old,  but  still  important  and  interesting  borough  town  of 
Christohurdi,  which  at  present  returns  Sir  Henry  Drummond  Wolff 
to  Parliament,  was  soon  reached.  Sir  Henry  resides  at  Bournemouth, 
which  forms  part  of  his  constituency,  and,  if  we  may  credit  posters  of 
yarious  skes  and  hues,  is  Grandmaster  and  President  of  all  the  Free- 
masons and  Odd  Fellows  and  even  fellows,  in  fact,  of  all  the  fellows 
who  dwell  in  those  parts.*  Thus  does  the  Worlds  in  one  of  its  late 
numibers,  discourse  of  the  member  for  Christchurch : — "Mr.  Kylands 
comes  to  the  end  of  his  thrice-told  tcde  (the  appointment  of  Colonel 
Wellesley  to  the  Embassy  at  Vienna) ;  and  then  he  looks  about  for  an 
avenger.  Thus  summoned,  Sir  Henry  Drummond  Wolff  flings  him- 
self into  the  arena.  We  become  aware  that  Sir  Henry  Drummond 
Wolff  has  facts  and  arguments  at  his  Angers'  ends,  adequate  to  the 
demolition  of  a  dozen  such  cases  as  that  of  Mr.  Bylands,  and  equal, 
indeed,  to  the  final  extinction  of  all  carpers.  The  H(m.  Baronet,  who 
would  make  Christchurch  the  fulcrum  of  a  lever  that  is  to  move  the 
worid,  is  a  living  embodiment  of  all  the  facts  tiiat  ever  were  or  will 
be ;  and  he  feels  the  responsibility  inseparable  from  his  imique  position 
and  character.  He  will  be  the  chosen  model  of  the  sculptor  who  shall 
some  day  essay  to  portray,  in  expressive  marble,  the  ideal  of  diplo- 
macy. Never  before  did  mortal  take  in  such  degree  the  polish  of 
official  life.  Sir  H.  D,  Wolff  is  considered  as  one  who  stoops  from 
high  places  to  enlighten  and  direct  the  common  herd.  He  would 
strike  shame  to  the  heart  of  Mr.  Bylands,  and  cause  the  honourable 
gentleman  to  apply  for  the  Chiltem  Hundreds,  and  leave  Burnley 
bereft  of  representation,  were  it  not  that  Mr.  Bylands  belongs  to  the 
battering-ram  order  of  genius,  and  regards  persistent  failure  only  in 
the  light  of  continued  encouragement  to  tiy  again.  But  the  polished 
and  incisive  eloquence  of  Sir  Henry  Drummond  Wolff  brings  comfort 
to  the  soul  of  the  Admiral,  and  even  wins  approving  becks  and  nods 
and  wreathed  smiles  from  Mr.  Baillie-Cochrane." 

As  we  were  allowed  some  time  to  examine  the  fine  old  pile  which 
gives  the  name  of  Christchurch  to  the  town,  a  word  about  it  will  not 
be  out  of  place. 

This  very  ancient  ecclesiastical  edifice,  which  stands  upon  the 
Salisbury-Avon  river,  is  in  excellent  repair,  and  is  still  used  as  the 
parish  church.  It  is  one  of  the  oldest  chuiches  in  En^and,  which  is 
not  an  actual  ruin.  KingAthelstane,  the  first  monarch  wKo  ruled  over 
the  whole  of  England,  founded  a  niono^^erv  ^  ^^  place  now  called 
Christchurch,  which  is  specially  refery^  to  ^  ^  e^^aiter  ol  ^^  7^^ 
939.    There  were  a  dean  and  college  of  ^    wy  casiOT\B\x€nc^  '^^  ^^  ^^^ 

•  Sir  H.  D,  Wolff  has  been  lately  an*.  -ftri***^  ^tmlJ^**^'''^^  ^!!  ^"^ 

orgamiationof  HastemBoumelia,  where,  byHvv^i   \fi»^^^\^i^'^    \^^^^^ 
odd  fellowi  than  he  erer  presided  oyer  in  Cl^^\0* \^^  o^  ^^^*^tssO?^ 
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of  the  Confessor,  with  a  churcli  dedicated  to  the  Holy  Trinity.  We 
are  told,  in  the  annals  of  the  place,  that  Flambard,  the  architect  of  the 
great  Cathedral  of  Durham,  rebuilt  the  church  here,  which  Baldwin 
de  Eedvers,  Earl  of  Devon,  converted  into  a  priory  of  Austin  Canons 
in  1150.  The  old  minster,  nine  smaller  chapels,  and  the  canons' 
houses  were  demolished  to  make  room  for  Flambard's  new  erections. 
Those  who  are  familiar  with  Durham  Cathedral  will  have  no  difficulty 
in  tracing  the  same  style  (and,  indeed,  it  may  be  said  the  same  hand} 
at  Christchurch  which  is  observable  at  Durham.  The  church  now 
called  Christchurch  was  originally  dedicated  to  the  Holy  Trinity,  but 
began  to  be  called  Christchurch  in  the  twelfth  century ;  the  chronicler 
adding,  with  what  truth  I  know  not,  '^the  name  of  Christchurch  be- 
longed only  to  churches  dedicated  to  the  Holy  Trinity ;"  and,  further 
on,  he  very  truly  says :  '*  The  building  is  of  extreme  value  to  archi- 
tectural students,  as  it  embraces  every  style  of  English  art,  from  the 
earliest  form  of  Norman  down  to  the  decadence  of  the  perpendicular 
period,  even  to  the  introduction  of  cinque-cento  ornamentation."* 

Christchurch  is  very  large,  its  extreme  length  being  311  feet  4 
inches.  It  is  longer,  we  are  informed,  than  any  of  the  Welsh,  Irish, 
or  Scotch  cathedrals,  and  in  England  than  those  of  Rochester,  Eipon, 
Oxford,  Bristol,  Carlisle,  or  Manchester.  The  tower  is  120  feet  high. 
The  interior  abounds  in  objects  of  great  interest,  but  we  must  content 
ourselves  with  a  word  or  two  about  a  modern  tomb  and  the  ancient 
Ladychapel.  "  Just  within  the  porch,  and  almost  the  first  object  that 
strikes  the  eye,  is  the  handsome  marble  monument,  executed  by  Weeb, 
and  erected,  in  1854,  to  the  memory  of  Percy  Bysshe  Shelley,  the  poet, 
who  was  drowned  by  the  upsetting  of  a  boat  in  the  Gulf  of  Spezia,  in 
1822.  The  lines  on  the  tomb,  a  quotation  from  one  of  his  own  poems, 
are  very  appropriate,  and  are  as  follows : — 

** '  He  has  outsoared  the  shadow  of  our  night, 

Enyy  and  calumny  and  hate  and  pain, 
And  that  unrest  which  men  miscall  delight 

Can  touch  him  not,  and  torture  not  again ; 
From  the  contagion  of  the  world's  slow  stain 

He  is  secure,  and  now  can  nerer  mourn. 
Nor  when  the  spirit's  self  has  ceased  to  burn, 

With  sparkless  ashes  load  an  unlamented  urn.'"t 

*  The  term  cinque-cento  is  architecturally  applied  to  the  revival  of  art,  coenl 
with  the  early  Tudor  style  in  England,  and  the  Renaissance  style  in  France. 

t "  Adonais,"  stanza  xl.  The  following  line,  the  seventh  of  the  stanza,  is  omitted: 
*'  A  heart  grown  cold,  a  head  grown  gray  in  vain,"  as,  of  course,  not  being  suitable. 
When  the  bodies  of  Shelley  and  his  friend  and  companion,  Bfr.  Williams,  were  washed 
ashore  at  Spezia,  they  were  burned,  in  conformity  with  the  quarantine  law  of  the  place, 
in  presence  of  Lord  Byron,  Leigh  Hunt,  and  another  friend  of  Shelley's,  Mr.  TreUwny. 
Shelley**  ashes  were  carefully  preserved,  and  afterwards  interred  in  the  Protestant 
cemetery  at  Home,  near  the  grave  of  Keats.  *' Adonais,"  the  poem  from  whidi  the 
above  lines  are  taken,  is  a  lament  on  the  death  of  Keats. 
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Turning  from  poor  Shelley's  misty  infidelity,  let  us  examine  the  Lady 
Chapel,  always  a  charmingf  eature  of  English  cathedrals  in  the  days  when 
this  people  proudly  called  their  country  "  Catholic  England."  **TheLady 
Chapel  was  completed  before  1406,  and  probably  previous  to  1395,  as 
we  gather  from  the  wills  of  the  Wests,  the  ancestors  of  the  present 
Earl  de  la  Warr.  The  matrices  for  the  posts  of  a  pardose  still  remain 
in  the  pavement.  It  has  a  vault  similar  to  that  of  the  choir,  sedilia, 
and  a  superb  reredos,  consisting  of  three  tiers  of  canopied  niches,  with 
canopied  tabernacles  in  the  twelve  buttresses,  of  the  date  of  Henry 
VI.,  sixteen  feet  high ;  and  its  original  altar,  with  a  slab  of  Purbeck 
marble,  eleven  feet  by  three  feet  ten  inches.  The  splays  of  the 
windows,  which  are  of  four  tref oiled  lights,  are  highly  and  unusually 
ornamented  with  quatrefoiled  panelling.  The  western  and  part  of 
the  next  bay  have  a  tref  oiled  arcading  with  sub-arches,  trif  oliated  and 
crocketed  pediments,  and  panelling  above  with  quatrefoiled  string- 
course. The  pendants  of  the  vaulting  contain  musical  instruments. 
On  the  south  side  is  the  original  door  to  the  conventu«d  cemetery." 

There  are  several  tombs  of  distinguished  local  f  amiles  here ;  one 
being  that  of  the  Lady  Alice  West,  mother  of  Thomas  Lord  West, 
who  died  in  1395  ;  and  by  her  will,  dated  at  Hynton  Martell,  Dorset, 
July  15th,  1393,  ordered,  **that  her  body  should  be  carried  to  Christ- 
church,  and  there  buried  at  the  first  Mass,  with  a  taper  of  six  pounds, 
standing  and  burning  at  her  head,  and  another  at  her  feet." 

But  we  must  pursue  our  journey  to  the  Shakers'  encampment. 
We  proceed  by  rural  roads,  fringed  by  meadows  and  corn-fields,  as 
**  country"  and  as  lonesome  as  any  of  those  in  our  own  island.  One 
difference,  although  not  wholly  unexpected,  struck  me :  the  cultivation 
in  this  out-of-the-way  bit  of  Hampshire  was  superior  to  anything  of 
the  same  kind  at  home,  except  in  the  most  favoured  districts. 

The  Shakers'  quarters  consist  of  six  wooden  buildings,  which  may 
be  justly  called  shanties,  because  they  are  fragile  and  temporary- 
looking  in  every  respect.     But  the  word  "  temporary"  would  in  any 
c€ise  apply  to  the  habitations  of  Shakers,  inasmuch  as  they  consider 
their  residence  on  earth  as  of  a  most  transitory  kind,  being  in  hourly 
expectation  of  the  coming  of  the  Lord,  who  will  translate  his  elect  (the 
said  Shakers)  to  the  mansions  of  everlasting  bliss.    The  first  Shaker  I 
met — a  kind  of  gate-keeper — ^was  a  low-sized,  thin,  gentlemanly-look- 
ing youngish  man,  decently  dressed,  with  ft  silver  watch-chain  worn 
across  his  vest  in  the  usual  way.     I  v « A  tna^^  "^P  T^y  tdmi^  ^  ^e 
polite,  and  not  too  inquisitive.     "  Whu^  i^txotnina\ion  oi  C^maUoiiB, 
I  asked,  *'  dweU  here  ? "    He  answe^^  ..  ^ \s^ ,  TXi\msvo«s^%>  %^™^^^ 
and  not  unpleasing  voice,  '*  Well,  we  ^  ^  ^^^^  %^  ^3t>3ASkxwi^'^^^^ 
I^ord."  ^^^^  ^^^^^, 

Those  children  of  the  Lord,  tV  ^  XiSS^   ^*^/-<\x<^^>"^  ^ 

acquainted  with,  began  their  care^^^^    j  ^^C^^^  ^^^N^ 

▼OL.  VT.  40  vN  ^  A  '^ 
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place  called  Queensroad,  bj  setting  up  tinder  an  eut-o^-the-way  diy 
vaibroad  bridge,  wbere  idiey  booh  attracted  nmchattentiaii  and  canoaitj. 
At  times  they  were,  like  all  Shakers,  seised  mth  wbat  seemed  to  be  a 
sort  of  frens^,  and  went  tkrongb  wild,  eaunted  movements,  like  an 
extemporised  dance,  holding  their  baaxds  above  their  heads  during  tlie 
time.;  and  so  they  continued  until  they«ank  down  completely  exhausted. 
After  some  time  they  began  to  charge  an  entrance  fee  to  those  exhi- 
bitions, but  they  alleged  it  was  only  to  keep  out  the  roughs ;  my  inf  or- . 
mant,  however,  who  knew  them  well,  never  paid  any  entrance  fee  but 
once,  which  was  a  sum  of  threepence ;  but  this  exemption  may  harve 
arisen  from  the  fact  of  his  having  a  near  connection  with  the  Shakers^ 
who  still  continues  with  them. 

A  wealthy  lady,  a  Miss  Wood,  who,  although  not  a  regular  member 
of  the  sect,  seems  to  have  been  a  warm  sympathiser,  purchased  for  them 
the  first  residence  they  occupied  at  Hordle,  where  iJiey  removed  inxm 
Chelsea,  and  which,  as  one  of  the  Shakers  informed  me,  was  ''  a  very 
nice  plaoe."  It  was  called  New  Forest  Lodge,  and  the  heart-rending 
accounts  of  their  sufferingB  in  the  snow,  &c.,  given  in  the  puMic  press  tvro 
or  three  years  ago,  occurred  on  their  being  ejected  from  it.  The  cause  of 
this  severe  proceeding  was,  that  ihe  children  of  the  Lord  '^  being  free," 
refused  to  pay  rent,  or  taxes,  or  imposts  of  any  kind — a  principle  which 
i^Qj  still  stedfastly  ding  to,  and  which  some  of  them  maintained  in 
conversation  with  myself;  they,  moreover,  mortgaged  their  ''nice 
place"  up  to  £4,000,  and  refused  to  pay  the  interest  of  the  mortgage ; 
so  at  last  one  day,  not  Q.ftne  one  for  them,  and  it  was  in  winter  besides, 
down  came  landlord,  and  taxman,  and  mortgagee  upon  the  poor 
Shakers,  and  they  were  thrown  out  upon  the  roadside.  Li  their  most 
pitiable  condition,  a  Protestant  clergyman,  ihe  owner  of  some  property 
in  the  neighbourhood,  leased  them  three  acres  of  land  for  either  tiiree 
or  four  years,  on  which  they  erected  their  present  habitations,  and  on 
which  they  now  reside  to  the  number  of  eighiy-three  pasons.*  G^ioae 
habitc^tions,  as  I  have  already  said,  consist  of  six  badly-made 
wooden  houses,  of  different  sizes ;  some  being  solely  for  the  males, 
others  for  the  females,  and  others  again  for  the  children — the  latter 
numbering  nineteen  at  the  time  of  my  visit.  The  strictest  separation 
of  the  seoces  is  insisted  on  by  the  Shakers— even  husband  and  wife, 
when  they  join  them,  are  obliged  to  live  apart;  and  it  is  only  bare 
justice  to  say,  that,  up  to  ihe  present,  no  one  has  been  found  to  charge 
them  with  the  slightest  immoraliiy. 

One  of  the  shanties  was  the  school,  with  desks,  books,  &c.,  of 
which,  however,  there  was  but  a  poor  supjtly.    JBchool  was  over  when 

*  Since  the  aboye  was  written,  the  Shakers  have  been  again  ejected.  Thej  w«i^ 
Bummoned  for  obstructing  the  highway;  bat  JCm.  Girlmg  defended  iMMielf  before  the 
bench  with  her  usual  ability. 
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we  amved,  tl&e  ohildjKai  were  on  the  litfle  playground,  but  not  liyely 
and  joyoua  like  ohUdir^  at  play;  they  only  moped  about  in  ailence. 
The  interior  of  the  school  was  oovered  over  with  pieoes  of  newspapers, 
muaferated  and  non-illuatrated;  with  here  and  there  a  little  oonunon 
picture.  Share  were,  to  mj  surprise,  some  pious  pictures  cunongst 
tham,  and  I  observed  a  ooloured  print  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  and  OhiLd 
beside  a  woodcut  of  Napoleon  HE.  They  showed  us  the  dormitories — 
indeed  they  were  willing  and  even  anxious  to  show  everything.  One 
large  ehanly — ^by  far  the  largest — ^was  used  as  a  common  haU  for  the 
community  and  ior  the  reception  of  visitors.  It  was  strangely  f  ur- 
niahed;  there  was  a  gaUery  at  one  end  of  it,  such  as  one  sees  in  public 
schools,  but  it  had  apparently  gone  out  of  use,  for  there  were  varioiw 
artidLee  of  furniture  piled  upon  it,  such  as  tables,  chairs,  a  piano,  a 
bootjack,  and  many  odds  and  ends  in  admirable  confusion.  It  struck 
me  l^t  those  were  thin^  they  had  carried  with  them  from  their  former 
place  of  abode,  and  did  not  care  to  arrange  in  their  new  quarters. 
Two  or  three  women  were  sitting  listlessly  on  chairs ;  we  were  told 
they  were  sick,  and,  in  truth,  they  seined  to  be  in  a  dying  state.  A 
small  stove  stood  in  the  centre  of  this  building,  but  it  was  fireless,  and 
must  have  been  so  for  a  long  time,  for  it  was  quite  rusty. 

Wh^  I  began  to  ask  the  first  Shaker  I  met,  of  whom  I  have  already 
spoken,  something  about  the  doctrines  of  the  communiiy,  he  told  me 
at  once  that  Mrs.  Qirling  would  satisfy  me  on  every  point,  and  he  im- 
mediately conducted  me  towards  the  principal  shanty.  A  very  peculiar- 
looking  woman,  tall,  thin — ^to  say  Mnny  might  be  ungallant— somewhat 
beyond  middle  age,  but  by  no  means  feeble,  and  entirely  dressed  in 
white,  met  me  at  the  door.  Saluting  her  respectfully,  I  asked  if  I  had 
the  honour  of  addressing  Mrs.  Girling,  to  which  ^e  replied  in  the 
affirmative,  and  so  I  entered  into  conversation  with  the  founder,  the 
ruler,  and  the  acknowledged  angel  of  the  Shakers.  I  never  meant  to 
have  any  reUgious  controversy  with  those  people,  so  I  confined  myself 
to  some  inquiries  about  their  position  in  Hordle,  what  were  the  doc- 
trines they  professed  (which  I  had  not  the  least  idea  of  attacking), 
and  in  general  what  were  their  hopes  and  prospects.  I  had  not  been 
long  speaking  with  Mrs.  Girling,  when  the  remainder  of  our  party 
arrived,  and  a  lady  and  gentleman — ^man  and  wife — ^who  had  evidently 
come  prepared  for  battle,  sat  down  before  Mrs.  Girling,  and  at  once 
put  her  on  har  metal  as  to  her  doctrines,  the  gentleman  at  the  same 
time  producing  his  Bible.    Mrs.  Girling  did  not  decline  the  contest. 

The  contaroversial  gentleman  began  by  aekii^S  ^^  ^^y  ^^  ^^^  ^^ 
people  refused  to  pay  rent,  adducing  th^  ^tSiSO^^  ^^  ^^^  "Lat^^«.lVn^ 
tribute  to  Offisar.    She  answered :  "  H^^  v   ri  *^^  "^^^  ^^  ^ac^>^J«>  ^^^ 
paidit,  as  He  said,  to  avoid  giving  soax^^l>^  0^^^^^^^^  ^^^"^^Sli 
pay  it.  We  somatimes  pay  rent,  so  as^^^^S^i  .  ^  ^^^^^>^^^^^^^C^^ 
calling  in  Qhriat  Jesus,  but  rent  fil^o\i|^ Vq  ^^a  'p^^>  ^^^ 
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Lord's,  and  the  fulness  thereof,  and  belongs,  therefore,  to  the  children 
of  God ;  thej  have  a  right  to  it,  and  in  the  passage  to  which  jou  refer 
the  Lord  expressly  declares  '  the  children  are  free.'  Now  we  are  the 
children  of  God,  and  we  are  free."  He  pressed  her  a  good  deal  about 
the  rights  acquired  in  land  by  the  application  of  capital  and  labour, 
but  she  could  not  be  driven  from  what  she  seemed  to  consider  her  im- 
pregnable stronghold,  namely,  **that  the  earth  was  the  Lords,  that 
the  children  were  free,  and  that  they  (the  Shakers)  were  the  Lord's 
children."  He  further  urged  his  argument  thus : — "Are  not  the  people 
whose  land  you  refuse  to  pay  for  Christians  and  children  of  the  Lord 
as  well  as  you  ?"  Mrs.  Girling  replied  with  a  very  nice  distinctioii— 
**  Yes,"  she  said,  **  they  may  be  professing  Christians,  I  admit,  but  it 
does  not  follow  that  they  are  real  Christiems."  Her  assumption  clearly 
was,  that  the  Shakers  were  the  only  real  Christians ;  and  then,  sur- 
veying our  whole  party  with  a  rapid,  scrutinising  glance,  she  added, 
"  and  there  may  be  some  such  Christians  as  you  speak  of  here,  and 
even  dealers  in  souls."  This  was  a  clever  hit  of  Mrs.  Girling,  for  there 
were  some  clerical-looking  gentlemen  amongst  us. 

The  controversy  was  long  and  desultory,  and  not  sufficiently 
interesting  to  place  before  the  reader  in  extenso,  although  my  notes 
of  it  are  full  enough ;  there  are  two  or  three  circumstances,  how- 
ever, to  which  I  think  it  worth  while  to  call  attention.  The  first 
is  that,  astounding  as  Mrs.  Girling's  doctrines  and  assumptions  were, 
she  did  not  seem  to  be  worsted  in  the  argument ;  but  she  was  so  ready 
to  fall  back  upon  her  personal  inspiration,  that  she  proved  to  he  a 
very  slippery  antagonist.  On  one  occasion,  when  the  gentleman  read 
a  passage  from  St.  Paul,  she  said  she  knew  that  such  teaching  was 
there,  bu^  that  even  if  it  were  not,  she  would  still  accept  it  as  true ; 
for  she  knew  it  to  be  true,  independent  of  the  Bible.  The  gentleman 
in  a  tone  of  wonder,  asked,  **  How  can  you  say  that,  as  you  have  not 
spoken  to  the  Lord,  nor  seen  Him?"  To  which  she  quickly  and  ex- 
citedly replied,  **But  I  have  seen  Him,  and  spoken  to  Him,  too." 
She  is  a  great  mistress  of  gesture,  and  has  a  striking  and  peculiar  ex- 
pression of  eye ;  so  much  is  this  the  CEwe,  that  many  of  her  neighbours 
believe  she  mesmerizes  people ;  brings  them  under  her  influence  by 
her  looks,  and  then  holds  them  by  the  same  and  other  artifices.  The 
discussion,  such  as  it  was,  impressed  me  deeply  with  the  absolute 
necessity  of  a  living,  speaking  authority  on  doctrine,  and  a  supreme 
judge  of  controversy,  such  as  the  Catholic  Church  is ;  for  those  two 
people  might  go  on  arguing  till  the  crack  of  doom,  and  nothing  could 
come  out  of  their  arguments,  as,  from  their  standpoint,  there  was  no 
one  authorised  to  give  a  final  decision. 

In  the  second  place  I  ha /e  to  remark  that,  whilst  I  have  no  reason 
to  doubt  that  many  of  those  poor  Shakers  are  sincere  in  their  delusion, 
there  were  some  peculiarities  about  the  place  undoubtedly  intended 
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for  effect.*  For  instance :  some  of  the  females  were  young,  many  of 
them  were  old  and  gray-haired,  but  all  of  them  curled  their  hair  into 
ringlets,  and  threw  it  back  over  their  necks  like  children — suggesting, 
no  doubt,  that  they  were  children — ^the  children  of  the  Lord.  But  I 
must  candidly  confess  that  the  grey  scanty  ringlets  which  I  saw  thus 
thrown  back  to  expose  shrivelled  features,  made  an3rthing  but  an 
agreeable  or  heavenly  impression  on  me.  Again :  they  had  a  couple  of 
pet  pigeons  or  doves  flying  about  the  apartment,  which  from  time  to 
time  perched  on  their  shoulders  and  heads.  These  they  stroked  and 
patted,  and  seemed  willing  to  have  it  understood  that  they  represented 
some  supernatural  agency. 

But  to  come  back  to  Mrs.  Girling.  As  far  as  I  could  learn  in  the 
neighbourhood,  it  is  suspected  that  she  is  not  sincere,  and  a  chief  reason 
for  it  is,  that  some  time  ago  she  had  a  son  and  daughter  in  the  Shaker 
commxmity,  both  of  whom  had  left  before  my  visit,  and  the  daughter 
had  even  got  married  in  the  meantime.  These  things,  it  was  argued, 
must  have  happened  with  their  mother's  consent  and  approval,  and 
the  feeling  was  that  she  would  soon  leave  the  Shakers  herself.  It  was 
even  reported  that  she  had  left,  but  we  found  that  there  was  no  truth 
in  this  report.  Mrs.  Girling's  husband  is  stiU  alive,  and  is  a  builder 
at  Ipswich.  Both  belonged  to  some  Methodist  connexion.  Mrs.  G. 
used  to  get  inspired  now  and  then  at  meeting,  and  being  at  length 
expelled  for  disturbing  the  congregation,  she  set  up  on  her  own  account. 
I  strongly  suspect  that  this  veiy  clever  lady  is  weU  made  up  in  the  life 
and  proceedings  of  a  certain  Hannah  Leece,  who  is  regarded  as  the  f  oim- 
dress  of  Shakerism  in  America,  and  whom  her  followers  styled  "the  elect 
lady,"  and  **  the  mother  of  all  the  elect."  She  regarded  herself  as  the 
identical  woman  mentioned  in  the  12th  chapter  of  Eevelations ;  and  at 
a  great  council  of  her  followers,  the  precise  principles  held  by  Mrs. 
Girling  were  solemnly  adopted  in  the  two  following  resolutions : — 

"1.  Eesolved,  that  the  earth  and  the  fulness  thereof  belong  to  the 
Elect. 

*'  2.  Eesolved,  that  we  are  the  Elect." 

These  are  exactly  Mrs.  Girling's  ideas  of  property ;  and  as  to  the 
woman  in  the  Apocalypse,  she  is  in  no  wieel^ehind  Hannah  Leece;  for 
when  the  gentleman  who  held  the  discussion  with  her  said  the  eighth 
angel  had  not  yet  come,  meaning  the  'V9'^*«aD.  oi  t\iB  k^oceXy^a^  who 
was  clothed  with  the  sun  and  the  mooxx  a*  -u et  ^^^^>  ^^^'  C^^^^i  '^omt- 
ing  towards  herself  in  a  way  not  to  b^      .  ,^jji^"et^'^Q^,  «»^^^>  "^^"^  *^* 
had  already  come!  >jj^  ^_.^>to^^ 


The  Shakers  are  very  poor,  and  a>s  ^5,  \/o\k^^^J^^^^^^^^^ 

♦  A  London  lady  who  had  come  to  Joo^  V  o^"^*^^  ^W        '^'^ 


always  most  pious ;  that  he  was  eighteen  o>.      ^  ^        <♦  ^^  ^^v'r^ 

Shakers,  and  wai  never  known  to  tell  a  lie,        ^OCV  \^ 4^ 
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vdiole  days  Trithont  food.  SeToral  of  awe  party  gave  them  money, 
which  they  gladly  aeoepted^  and  eren  seemed  to  eacpect.  I  did  not 
giye  any.  I  diBcossed  the  qnestion  wi^  myself  thus  wise :  they  are 
certainly  very  poor — in  fiact,  starving,  bnt  yet  persevering'  in  a  dreadfi^ 
or  rather  a  ridiculous  delusion — il  I  give,  I  only  perpetuate  tlie  d^usum ; 
so  I  did  not  give ;  and  yet  somehow  I  did  not  feel  quite  at  my  ease  tor 
not  having  giren. 

On  our  return  journey  I  vras  fortunate  enough  to  occupy  ihe 
same  bench  with  a  lady  and  gentleman  from  London  who  had  come 
for  the  third  time  to  endeavour  to  induce  the  lady's  brother  to  leave 
the  Shakers,  and  return  home  with  her,  which  he  refused  to  do ;  but 
his  sister  believed  that  he  would  have  come  away  with  her,  only  he 
was  afraid  of  Mrs.  Girling !  When  I  expressed  some  regret  at  not 
having  given  money  to  the  Shakers,  the  lady  smiled  and  said,  '^You 
need  not  feel  at  all  imeasy  about  the  matter,  for  do  you  know  what  the 
Shakers  say  regarding  the  relief  they  receive?"  I  said,  of  course,  I 
did  not.  **  They  say,"  she  continued,  "  that  God  sends  them  money, 
but  the  devil  brings  it."  I  was  comforted — in  fact,  f^t  r^ieved,  at 
not  having  enacted  the  character  which  the  Shakers  attribute  to  their 
benefaetorSk 

J.  CR. 


A  PASSAGE  PAID. 

BY  AUOB  EmOKDB. 


'TMriD  the  forests  grand  and  trackless,  far  away  within  tlie  West, 
JjLL    Where  the  settler  built  his  log-hut,  and  the  mocking-bird  her 

nest, 
Lay  a  poor  young  Lish  woodsman,  sick  with  fever  and  with  pain. 
All  his  brow  was  flushed  to  crimson,  all  his  life-sweat  poured  like  lain- 

There  was  need  of  tender  nursing,  and  the  stranger's  hand  was  kind, 
Por  the  diy  lips  constant  burning,  for  the  restless,  wandering  mind; 
He  had  hewn  the  mighty  timbers,  he  had  cleared  the  lonely  glade. 
For  long  months  the  echoes  trembled  to  his  ase's  sounding  blade. 

All  his  work  was  for  his  dear  ones — for  the  mother  whose  old  days 
Had  been  dieered  with  many  comforts  and  relieved  in  many  ways : 
Though  she'd  feel,  I  know,  more  happy,  and  have  made  more  thankful 

prayer, 
Just  to  hear  his  glad  laugh  near  her,  to  stroke  down  his  darfe-ltfown 

hair; 
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Just  to  catch  hia  step  at  eyening,  as  he  came  be: 
Or  to  mark  his  manhood's  gloiy,  like  his  father' 
When  she  died  they  found  a  paper,  stained  wit] 
One  brown  lock  of  hair,  some  letters,  and  a  chil 

She  was  sleeping  in  Kilsheelan,  and  last  week  { 
Paying  out  two  sisters'  passage,  and  the  runnin 
Ah !  another  ship  was  sailing,  guided  by  an  an^ 
Steering  first  to  bear  him  onwards,  for  a  fairer. 

He  was  back  again  in  Ireland,  where  the  old  fa 
Kept  the  music  of  his  childhood,  in  a  hundred  i 
There  his  cabin  home  was  standing,  and  the  wi] 
Where  the  birds  still  sang  thdr  sweetest,  i 
brightest  green. 

At  the  football  and  the  hurling,  at  the  dance  ar 
Eambling  in  the  pleasant  places,  and.  the  neigh 
Driving  home  the  cows  for  milking,  and  as  slo'w 
In  the  rich,  soft  Celtic  language,  giving  each  sc 

Leaping  o'er  the  growing  hedges,  where  the  you: 
And  the  sweet-briar  bloomed  all  fragrant,  but  a 
Working  out  upon  the  brown  bog,  where  the  pa 
And  the  heather  bells  were  waving  by  the  wild 

When  the  plough  sang  in  the  fallow,  and  the  \^ 
Toiling  with  the  patient  horses,  still  to  each  kii 
Ah !  'twas  sad  to  see  him  rising,  the  poor  fellow 
To  caress  the  starry  forehead  and  stroke  down  i 

They  were  simple  things  he  clung  to,  and  his  K 
Yet  I  think  God  loved  to  see  him  when  the  sun 
'Twas  an  hour  before  the  dawning,  as  his  whit< 
That  the  angels  softly  called  him  to  that  lai^^  ^ 

And  I  question,  though  I  know  not,  ^Vr>*j^  tl^c 
'Mid  the  martyrs  bearing  branches  sl^^^  ^e  ^ 
I  am  sure  his  hands  were  spotless,  ^^\^  y^a 
And  he  gave  his  life  for  others;  not^  \<^ 
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AN   UNPUBLISHED   STOBT. 
BY  GERALD   GBIFFIN, 

AUTHOR  OF   "the  COLLeOIANS." 

CHAPTER  I. 

HOW  THE  STOBY  CAME  TO   BE  TOLD. 

THE  tliirty-first  of  October,  1839,  was  a  day  of  unusual  severity  to 
the  inhabitants  of  a  well-known  village  in  the  south  of  Lreland. 
The  frost  was  early,  and  a  sharp  wind  from  the  neighbouring  moun- 
tains made  all  who  were  engaged  in  out-door  labours  long  for  the 
approach  of  evening,  with  its  ordinary  fireside  comforts,  and  all  the 
additional  mirth  of  an  Lrish  *'  HoUand-tide."  As  the  twilight  closed, 
and  lights  already  began  to  gleam  from  the  village  doors  and  windows, 
many  a  toil-worn  labourer  might  be  seen  returning  with  spade  on 
shoulder  from  the  half -dug  potato-garden,  glad  of  his  release,  and 
already  enjoying  in  mind  the  well-earned  hour  of  relaxation  by  his 
cottage  hearth. 

But  it  was  at  the  *'  great  house"  about  a  "  small  mile"  from  the 
village  in  question  that  the  festivities  of  the  evening  were  expected  to 
be  celebrated  in  aU  their  splendour.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold,  proprietors 
of  the  mansion,  dignified  by  their  humble  neighbours  with  the  name 
above  mentioned,  and  of  the  small  surrounding  estate,  including  the 
village,  were  known  to  be  favourable  to  anything  which  could  promote 
the  innocent  amusement  and  happiness  of  those  around  them.  Accord- 
ingly, on  festival  evenings  such  as  the  present,  the  ''great  house" 
was  sure  to  be  crowded  with  guests  of  every  rank  and  quality  from 
that  of  the  easy  country  gentleman  who  went  fowling  with  the  earl 
and  rode  with  the  county  club,  to  the  poor  farmer's  *'  gorsoon,"  whose 
only  enjoyments  of  this  nature  were  limited  to  the  privilege,  occasion- 
ally allowed  him,  of  witnessing,  from  the  nook  in  the  chimney  corner, 
the  diversions  of  his  superiors.  As  it  was  the  custom  of  the  master 
and  mistress  of  the  house  on  these  occasions  to  honour  with  their 
presence  the  festivities  of  their  guests  and  dependents,  the  spacious 
kitchen  had  been  fitted  up  for  the  purpose  with  imusual  care.  The 
walls  and  rafters  were  himg  with  the  boughs  of  various  evergreens ; 

[♦  We  owe  this  additional  relic  of  Gerald  Griffin  to  the  same  careful  hands  thnt 
preserred  for  us  his  "  Reasons  for  my  Faith,"  published  for  the  first  time  in  the  Irish 
Mo!rTOLT,  at  page  148  of  our  present  Tolume  (April,  1878).  See  the  note  appended 
to  the  last  sentence  of  the  followin|f  tale. — Ed.  I.  M.] 
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two  high-backed  chairs,  similarly  adorned^  were  placed  at  the  side 
which  fronted  the  blazing  fire  of  hard  turf  which  gave  light  and 
warmth  to  the  scene ;  other  seats,  arranged  in  a  semicircle  at  either 
side,  were  destined  for  the  principal  guests  and  members  of  the  family; 
while  the  crowd  of  humbler  neighbours  and  dependents  were  accommo- 
dated with  hay-bottomed  chairs  and  forms,  disposed  as  convenience 
suggested,  in  the  surrounding  spaces.  A  well-filled  bag  of  pippins 
and  red-streaks,  some  dishes  of  nuts  and  beans,  flour,  etc.,  placed  on 
the  long  kitchen  table,  completed  the  preparation  for  the  evening's 
entertainment. 

As  the  night  fell,  the  "  company"  began  to  assemble.  The  tramp 
of  the  doctor's  horse  was  heard  on  the  pavement  in  the  yard,  and  it 
was  remarked  that  everybody  knew  the  tramp  of  the  doctor's  horse 
from  that  of  any  other  horse  in  the  country.  The  well-muffled  doctor 
(who,  while  he  preached  health  to  his  patients  did  not,  like  too  many 
other  preachers,  neglect  his  own)  was  followed  by  a  young  neighbour- 
ing gentleman-farmer,  evidently  no  disciple  of  the  worthy  physician, 
who  remarked  with  a  somewhat  stem  countenance  that,  to  judge  from 
his  dress,  one  would  suppose  it  was  the  beginning  of  the  dog-days. 
Then  came  the  village  schoolmaster,  and  the  old  pensioned  sergeant 
MacDermott,  of  the  88th,  who  had  lost  a  hand  in  the  Peninsula,  and 
Mr.  Neville,  who  had  been  twice  round  the  world  as  mate  on  board  a 
merchantman.  Some  tradesmen  followed  from  the  village,  with  a 
group  of  labourers  and  young  people,  so  that  before  the  master  and 
mistress  made  their  appearance  in  the  kitchen  not  a  seat  was  left  uji- 
occupied,  except  those  designed  for  themselves  and  their  immediate 
guests. 

All  was  now  ready.     The  "snap-apple"  cross  was  hung  up ;  the 
fire  blazed  cheerfully,  and  every  countenance  was  bright  with  expec- 
tation of  the  coming  mirth,  when  a  knock  at  the  yard  door  diverted 
for  a  moment  the  attention  of  all  from  what  was  going  forward.    Tl;e 
door  was  opened  without  delay,  and  a  fi^^e  entered,  on  which  all  eyes 
were  instantly  rivetted.    It  was  that  of  one  of  those  religious  wanderers, 
or  pilgrims,  once  so  ordinary  a  class  of  guests  at  the  houses  of  our 
ancestors,  though  rarely  seen  to  cross  the  threshold  of  their  descend- 
ants.    His  figure  was  tall  and  majestic ;  a  long  beard,  half  gray  with 
years,  descended  upon  his  breast ;  his  head  and  feet  were  bare ;  in  his  ' 
right  hand  he  carried  a  stafP,  in  height  exceeding  by  a  few  inches  his 
own  stature ;  while  a  rosary  with  beads  of  ^^  extraordinaxy  Baze  was 
made  fast  to  a  leathern  girdle  at  his  bI^       But  ttiere  waa  somethmg 
in  the  aspect  and  demeanour  of  the  sti^y^  ^j  -svlaicii  wea  "CMst^^Saaii^i^aft 
singularity  of  his  dress  arrested  the  at;^^^'  t>-  oi^i^^  c»tD:&^^l  wA-^^^ 
duced  for  the  moment  a  pause  of  resj^   V*^^  ^9S^^^.  ^fti^  ^M3QS^\ft^^> 
though  pale  and  worn  by  fatigue  o^\>^^^^!^  ^^ VW^^^^t^ 
had  in  it  a  spiritual  expression  of  j^^  ^  M     ^    ^^  "^^^sSk  ^^'^^ 
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the  interest  and  esteem  of  iiie  beholder ;  and  there  was  something  in 
his  unpretending  address  which  seemed  to  intimate  that  he  had  known 
what  the  world  calls  better  days,  although  a  sentiment  of  religion  pre- 
vented all  appearance  of  repining.    Mr.  Harold,  although  he  respected 
everything  that  was  in  any  way  connected  with  religion,  was  not, 
however,  generally  favourable  to  ^uch  a  mode  of  life  aa  that  pursued 
by  pilgrims  which  he  thou^rfc  liable  to  many  abuses,  and  often,  in  all 
probability,  as  much  the  effect  of  a  roving  and  inconstant  disposition 
of  mind,  naturally  averse  to  restraint,  as  of  genuine  piety.     Instances 
he  knew  had  occurred  in  which  the  simplicity  of  his  pious  neighbours 
had  been  abused  by  impostors  who  assumed  this  sacred  character  with 
views  very  different  from  those  which  they  professed.     He  measiired 
the  stranger,  accordingly,  with  a  severe  eye,  and  there  was  something 
of  chagrin  mingled  with  the  tone  of  civility  in  which  he  desired  that  a 
place  should  be  made  for  him  at  the  fireside.     Although  a  practical 
observer  of  his  religious  duties,  certain  circumstances  connected  with 
Mr.  Harold's  own  experience  in  early  life  had  rendered  him  averse  to 
everything  that  savoured  of  enthusiasm,  as  he  termed  it,  in  matten 
of  piety.    He  had  known  a  young  schoolfellow  and  relative  of  his  own, 
of  rare  talents  and  acquirements,  so  deeply  influenced  by  thoughts  and 
studies  of  this  nature,  as  to  relinquish  the  fturest  prospects  in  Hf  e,  and 
enter  an  order  of  religious  missionaries  to  the  grief  of  all  who  knew 
him  in  the  world  and  the  keen  disappointment  of  his  family.     Under 
his  general  notion  of  religious  enthusiasts  pilgrims  were,  of  course, 
included,  and  it  required  all  his  hospitality  to  make  him  feel  any  satis- 
faction in  the  present  addition  to  the  number  of  his  guests.    The 
stranger,  however,  seemed  quite  unconscious  of,  or  indifferent  to,  th0 
coldness  of  his  reception.     He  seemed  like  one  whose  mind  was  so 
engrossed  by  some  one  prevailing  idea,  that  it  required  an  effort  to 
direct  his  attention,  even  for  an  instant,  to  any  other  subject.    Passing 
in  silence  through  the  company,  after  thanking  Mr.  Harold  for  his 
kindness  by  an  humble  bow,  he  took  the  place  assigned  to  him,  with- 
out bestowing  any  degree  of  notice  on  the  evening's  diversions.     This 
apparent  superciliousness,  as  Mr.  Harold  considered  it,  did  not  tend, 
in  any  degree,  to  conciliate  towards  him  the  favour  of  that  gentiemaiL 

"  It  seems  to  me,  sir,"  he  said,  addressing  the  pilgrim,  while  the 
twirling  of  the  "  snap-apple,"  witii  its  lights  and  pippins,  absorbed 
the  interest  of  young  and  old ;  "  it  seems  to  me,  sir,  ^at  our  amuse- 
ments do  not  afford  you  much  satisfaction?*' 

''  They  do  not  give  me  any,  sir,"  replied  Ifie pilgrim,  quieBy  raising 
his  head  and  looking  at  his  host. 

'<  That's  plain  speaking,  at  all  events,"  said  Mr.  HaioM*. 

'^I  should  not  have  presumed  to  grre  my  opinioni  m^  rejoined  tilt 
etraj^ger,  "if  you  had  not  sought  it.'* 

'^And  pray,"  resumed  Hr.  Harold,  ^'whot  great  ham  do  jon  see 
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in  a  litfle  innocent  amtisement  of  this  kind,  where  it  interferefr  with 
no  duty  and  affords  no  room  for  vice  or  criminal  dissipation  ?** 

"Sir,"  replied  I3ie  pilgrim,  **you  mistake  my  disposition  if  yon 
think  I  am  an  enemy  to  all  innocent  amusement.  Far  from  it — ^but  I 
confess  snch  diversions  as  the  present  ^re  far  from  meeting  my  notions 
of  rational  amusement.  To  say  nothing  of  the  detestable  superstitions 
which  you  thus  take  under  your  patronage,  and  to  the  oontinuanee  of 
which  IJiroughout  the  country  you  give  a  degree  of  encouragement 
which  a  person  of  your  rank  imd  influence  ought  not  to  give,  there  is 
something  in  the  senseless  and  unmeaning  mummeries  customary  at 
this  season  which  seems  to  me  but  ill-adapted  to  do  honour  to  the 
solemn  fast  and  vigil  which  we  this  night  celebrate." 

"As  to  the  superstitioii,"  said  Mr.  Harold,  ** I  confess  there  is 
something  in  what  you  say  on  that  point,  though  the  thought  of  it  did 
not  for  an  instant  cross  my  mind.  Many  of  these  sports,  however,  are 
quite  indifferent  in  their  nature,  and  as  to  the  others,  surely  you  don*t 
sux>po6e  there  is  anybody  here  so  silly  as  to  attach  any  degree  of  faith 
to  them." 

"  I  don't  charge  you  nor  any  of  your  guests  individually  with  any 
such  weakness,"  replied  the  pilgrim,  **  but  I  know  that  a  belief  in  their 
efficacy  is  far  more  general  throughout  the  country  than  you  suppose, 
and  that  much  mischief  is  done  by  the  countenance  given  to  them  on 
the  part  of  those  who  merely  indulge  in  such  practices  for  the  purposes 
of  pastime.  And  apart  from  their  mere  silliness,  or  the  evil  which 
they  occasion  to  ignorant  minds,  I  confess  I  cannot  understand  how  a 
Christian  can  esteem  it  a  rational  amusement  to  invoke  the  aid  of  an 
evil  spirit,  even  in  jest.  I  know  that  practices  similar  to  those  which 
you  regard  as  so  indifferent  would  have  been  regarded  in  the  primitive 
Church  wil^  sentiments  of  horror." 

. "  Why,  then,  I  declare  there  is  reason  in  what  you  say,  Mr.  Read," 
said  a  village  tradesman  who  was  present,  and  who,  f  rc«n  his  addressing 
the  pilgrim  by  his  name,  seemed  to  have  some  previous  knowledge  of 
him ;  "  and  I  know  of  some  that  paid  dearly  enough  before  their  death 
for  some  All-holland  tricks.  'Tis  tibe  very  same  thing  the  priest  said 
to  us  last  Sunday  from  the  altar." 

"  Why,  then,  I  know  people,"  said  another  guest,  "  and  well  edu- 
cated people,  too,  that  would  laugh  in  your  very  faoe  if  they  heard  you 
say  a  word  against  th«n." 

"  Let  such  people  have  their  laugh,"  re^ed  the  pilgrm.  ''  It  is 
not  to  people  of  that  description  I  would  ever  give  myself  the  trouble  of 
opening  my  lips.  Let  them  say  what  they  will,  one  f  aot>  at  all  events, 
they  cannot  deny,  and  that  is,  diat  an  evening  could  be  spent  ^^uite  as 
amuahigly  and  much  more  profitably  without  them." 

*^  rd  like  to  heior  you  make  tiiat  out,"  said  <mo  of  tke  younger 
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"  There's  nothing  like  example,"  said  the  pilgrim.  "  It  happened 
that  I  spent  this  night  twelvemonth  in  the  house  of  a  respectable 
family  in  another  county,  and  PU  tell  you  how  they  passed  it.  The 
master  and  mistress  had  their  kitchen  crowded  with  the  poor  neigh- 
bours. They  had  no  snap-apple,  nor  nuts,  nor  beans ;  but  they  had 
a  good  fire  and  good  books,  and  sometimes  they  read  something  that 
was  at  the  same  time  diverting  and  instructive,  either  from  the  history 
of  the  Church  in  all  ages,  or  the  wonderfxil  lives  of  missionarieB  in 
various  parts  of  the  globe,  or  else  they  conversed  freely  on  some  points 
of  Christian  doctrine  or  morals,  and  sometimes  gave  interest  to  the 
subject  by  anecdotes  or  stories." 

"  Stories !  That  was  delightful !"  exclaimed  a  little  girl,  who  had 
gradually  withdrawn  from  the  group  around  the  snap-apple  to  hear 
what  the  man  with  the  long  beard  was  saying. 

**And  what  was  better  than  that,"  added  the  pilgrim,  "lean 
assure  you  that  many  went  home  from  that  *  Holland- tide'  a  great 
deal  better  instructed  in  their  religion  and  its  duties  than  they  came, 
and  no  way  discontented  either  on  the  score  of  amusement." 

**  The  instruction  surely  was  a  great  point,"  said  the  schoolmaster. 
^^  Mincer e  utile  dulcij  as  was  said  by  the  sage  of  old." 

*  *  There  is  a  great  deal  of  reason  in  what  the  pilgrim  says,"  observed 
the  doctor.  '*I  have  often  myself  had  opportunities  of  remarking 
with  astonishment  the  profound  ignorance  on  the  subject  of  morals 
and  religion  which  exists  throughout  our  unhappy  country.  Many  a 
time  have  I  been  present  at  the  death-bed  of  a  gray-haired  father  and 
mother  who,  so  far  from  being  able  to  give  instruction  to  their  poor 
children,  were  themselves  in  total  ignorance  of  the  mysteries  of  re- 
ligion. It  is  dreadful  to  see  an  old  man  learning  them  for  the  first 
time  when  the  priest  is  called  to  administer  to  him  the  last  sacraments 
of  the  Church." 

**  For  my  part,"  said  the  pilgrim,  *'I  wonder  how  any  well-taught 
Christian  can  sleep  a  night  in  peace  on  his  bed  while  such  a  state  of 
things  exists  around  him.  In  a  case  of  universal  famine,  few  would 
be  found  to  refuse  their  contribution  for  the  relief  of  the  general  dis- 
tress, and  what — oh !  what  is  the  famine  of  the  body  compared  to  that 
of  the  immortal  soul  ?  If  every  well-instructed  person  did  his  part 
with  those  immediately  around  him,  things  would  shortly  wear  a  dif- 
ferent aspect.  And  unless  individuals  in  private  life  like  ourselves 
take  the  matter  up,  and  lend  a  hand  to  forward  the  great  work,  eaxjh 
in  his  own  little  sphere,  it  is  impossible  the  evil  can  be  adequately 
met.  The  clergy  have  neither  the  means  nor  the  numbers  for  such  a 
work ;  the  monasteries  and  convents  where  they  keep  schools  do,  to  he 
sure,  a  great  deal,  and  God  reward  them ! — ^but  what  are  the  thousands 
they  instruct  to  the  millions  that  are  left  in  ignorance  ?  I  know  there 
are  many  other  schools  throughout  the  country ;  but  I  am  speaking 
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now  entirely  of  religious  instruction,  and  our  friend  Mr.  Cremin  him- 
self knows  that  what  they  can  do  in  that  way  is  not  much." 

**  True  for  you,  Mr.  Eead,"  said  the  schoolmaster.  **  I  know  that 
in  my  own  little  academy  if  I  sent  the  boys  home  at  Christmas  able 
to  write  a  corn-ticket  or  tot  up  the  value  of  a  cart-load  of  oats  or 
potatoes,  very  few  questions  I'd  be  asked  about  their  catechism,  I 
promise  you." 

**  I  sometimes  imagine  the  times  are  changing  for  the  better  in 
this  respect,"  said  the  pilgrim.  **  I  know  many  a  lady  and  gentleman 
now,  who  are  not  ashamed  to  give  an  hour's  instruction  in  catechism 
on  a  Sunday,  besides  what  they  do  in  their  own  families.  And  surely 
it  were  little  wonder  they  shoidd  take  some  pains,  when  we  see  so 
much  zeal  shown  in  establishing  schools  and  supplying  teachers 
throughout  the  country  by  strangers  both  to  ourselves  and  our 
religion." 

**Ahem,  Mr.  Eead,"  said  Mr.  Harold,  "you  will  remember  that 
you  are  in  mixed  company.  I  have  two  very  worthy  Protestant  friends 
present." 

**  Oh,  I'll  engage  they'd  be  there  for  a  long  time  before  they'd  hear 
me  say  any  harm  of  them,"  replied  the  pilgrim.  "  It  was  not  in  cen- 
sure I  spoke  of  their  zeal  for  our  instruction — far  from  it.  They  act 
according  to  what  they  have  been  taught,  and  I  wish  we  could  say  the 
same  of  ourselves.  You  may  remember  the  story  of  the  ancient  abbot 
who,  happening  to  see  a  lady  of  fashion  dressed  out  for  a  place  of 
public  entertainment,  called  his  monks  together,  and  said  to  them : 
*  Alas,  brothers,  this  woman  will  condemn  us  at  the  day  of  judgment, 
taking  so  much  pains  as  she  does  to  set  off  her  person  in  the  eyes  of 
men,  while  we*  take  so  little  to  adorn  our  souls  with  Christian  virtues 
in  the  eyes  of  God.'  At  all  events,  it  is  certain  there  never  was  a  time 
when  charity  of  this  kind  was  more  necessary  than  at  present,  and  no 
one  who  loves  his  country  or  his  religion  ought  to  omit  any  opportunity 
of  exercising  it  when  in  his  power.  The  reward  is  great.  *  Whatso- 
ever you  have  done  to  one  of  these  my  least  brethren  you  have  done 
unto  Me'  will  be  a  delightful  speech  at  the  last  day,  to  those  who 
have  spent  their  days  in  the  religious  instruction  of  their  poor  depend- 
ents, uttered,  as  it  shall  be,  by  those  lips  which  promised  that  *  they 
who  instruct  many  unto  justice  shall  shine  for  ever  as  the  stars  of  the 
firmament.'  When  I  think  of  these  things  and  of  the  millions  of  poor 
souls  that  have  perished  and  are  perishing  for  the  want  of  such  instruc- 
tion, I  sometimes  wish  I  could  borrow  for  an  instant  the  tnmipet  of 
the  last  angel,  that  I  might  cause  the  world  to  awake  and  prevent  its 
being  heard  too  late." 

The  animation  with  which  the  pilgrim  spoke  these  words,  and  the 
religious  fervour  that  burned  in  his  countenance,  attracted  the  attention 
of  all  and  produced  a  thoughtful  silence,  which  continued  unbroken 
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im^'OPOiib  Becondfi.  Yarioufl  4)pinionfl  than  bit^  fifftb.  on  all  sideB, 
most  of  the  compafoj,  howerer,  agreeing  thfit  ^^  it  was  true  iox  him," 
and  tiaat  it  woi^d  be  iFeU  for  the  cotmtiy  if  everj  weU^nstmcted 
penooL  in  it  idiared  his  Bentimeixto  and  bis  seaL  Xhe  m^ition  of 
'^  stones''  Beamed  to  have  procured  him  conTerts  even  amongst  the 
younger  portion  of  tiie  guests. 

**  Well,"  said  Mr.  Harold,  "  I  have  a  plaii  in  my  mind  that  ought 
to  |deaae  all  parties.  It  is  only  fair  that  iJiose  who  came  liere  to  be 
divfiiiad  should  have  their  own  choice  as  to  how  they  are  to  act  Let 
all  who  prefer  the  snap-aj^e  continue  to  amuse  themselves  with  it, 
and  let  any  who  choose  to  enter  into  Mr.  iRead's  ideas  draw  their  seats 
doser  aroimd  the  jGure  and  prepare  to  take  their  part  in  the  ccmver- 
aation." 

This  proposal  was  hailed  with  almost  universal  approbation.  Man 
has  so  much  of  the  rational  creature  in  his  composition  that  even  on  a 
**  ancip-apple"  night  people  will  bave  no  objection  that  a  little  common 
sense  should  be  mingled  with  what  they  are  doing,  provided  it  be  not 
in  so  great  quantity  as  materially  to  interfere  with  their  amusement. 
Acoordinglyy  when  ''the  house  divided  on  the  question,"  it  was  found 
tibat  the  jnejorily  in  favour  of  the  pilgrim  comprised  far  more  .than 
three-fourths  of  the  company.  The  few  remaining  advocates  of  ''  true 
no-meaning,"  ashamed  of  the  smallness  of  their  number,  and  of  the 
laughter  which  it  occasioned,  thought  it  prudent  to  follow  the  general 
example,  and  were  admitted  as  an  act  of  grace  to  a  share  in  the  cixole 
around  the  fire. 

It  was  arranged  that  the  pilgrim,  as  he  had  been  the  first  to  biing 
about  the  revolution  in  the  evening's  entertainments,  should  also 
furnish  a  pattern  specimen  of  that  whidi  he  desired  to  have  substi- 
tuted in  their  stead.  He  acquiesced  without  reluctance^  and,  all  being 
attentive,  he  commenced  the  following  narrative.* 

[*  It  is  fair  to  warn  our  readers  that  the  Tale  thus  introduced  will  be  begun  in  oar 
next  Number,  but  never  concluded.  The  pen  fell  from  Gerald  Grif&n's  fingers  in 
death,  leaying  CTen  his  last  sentence  unfinished,  as  we  shall  see  in  the  postscript 
appended  to  it  next  month. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  rejoice  to  announce  that  Miss  Mulholland's  new  story,  with 
which  the  present  Number  opens,  will  run  far- into  our  next  Volume,  and  will  oonduct 
the  heroine  and  hero  from  childhood  to  maturity.— i£d.  I.  JC.] 
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THE  lATE  ELLEN  DaWNING  OF  OOEK— "MAIfr"  OF 
THE  NATION. 

JBY  THE  EDITOB. 

paet  m. 

SixcE  the  second  portion  of  this  sketch  was  gireai  to  the  psinteiSy 
additional  materials  haye  been  placed  at  my  dLsposal  which  render  it 
impossible  to  fulfil  the  promise  held  out  last  month  of  finishing  the 
subject  in  the  present  instalment.  Many  readers,  indeed,  have  ex- 
pressed their  willingness  to  hear  more  about  ''dear  Mary  of  the 
iVb^ton,"  as  they  call  her  affectionately,  though  only  makiTig  her 
acquaintance  in  these  pages. 

When  Mitchel  and  Peyin  Iteilly  seceded  from  the  Irish  Confede- 
ration on  the  plea  that  the  policy  advocated  by  Gktvan  Duffy,  Smith 
O'Brien,  and  Meagher  was  quite  too  moderate,  the  pious  and  gentle 
maiden  to  whom  this  slight  tribute  is  paid  deemed  it  her  duty  to 
transfer  her  allegiance  from  the  Nation  to  the  United  Irishman,  This 
desertion,  which  did  not  create  any  great  sensation  in  the  political 
world,  or  necessitate  the  summoning  of  a  cabinet  coxincil,  cost  the 
"unkind  deserter"  herself  many  a  bitter  pang.  Besides  other  con- 
siderations, Mr.  Puffy  had  shown  himself  a  true  and  thoughtful  friend, 
aiding  his  youthful  contributor  with  wise  counsel  and  encouragement 
as  regards  her  course  of  reading  and  the  cultivation  of  her  mind.  It 
is  pleasant  to  record  that  many  years  afterwards,  when  the  ex-Editor 
was  the  leading  statesman  in  Australia,  hearing  (not  from  the  young 
man  himself  or  any  of  his  friends  at  home)  that  a  brother  of  ''  Mary" 
of  the  Nation  was  in  the  colony,  Mr.  Duffy  sought  him  out  and  pro- 
cured for  him  an  official  appointment  which  he  still  enjoys. 

Saving  space  by  leaving  the  pieces  unnamed,  we  may  here  ^ve  the 
dates  of  **  Mary's"  contributions  to  the  iVa^kw.*  In  the  year  1845, 
May  10,  July  5,  August  30,  November  15  and  22.  In  1846,  January 
10,  February  21,  April  11,  May  16,  July  4,  August  15  and  29,  October 
10  and  21,  November  14  (two  pieces)  and  21,  December  5,  19,  and  26. 
In  1847,  February  6  and  27,  March  6, 13,  20,  and  27,  April  17,  May  1 
(two  pieces),  June  19,  July  24,  August  21  and  28,  September  4,  11, 
and  18,  October  9  and  30,  November  20,  and  December  4.  In  the 
eventful  year,  1848,  her  only  and  her  last  contribution  to  the  Nation 
was  in  the  number  for  New  Year's  Day. 

*  Wehave  ooUaUd  a  list  furnifhed  to  us  with  the  vohmies  of  the  Natitm  which 
Dayis's  friend,  WiUiam  Eliot  Hudsoo,  bequeathed  to  the  library  of  the  Boyal  Jiith 
Academy. 
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The  United  Iruihman  was  too  stem  and  warlike  to  patronise  literature 
and  poetry  as  the  Nation  had  done,  especially  before  the  death  of 
DaTis.  The  linnets  could  not  make  themselves  heard  amidst  the 
storm.  Not  that  John  Mitchel  stamped  out  verses  utterly,  as  is  done 
now-a-days  by  some  cruel  editors  not  merely  of  political  but  of  literary 
journals.  Such  prose  as  his  was  at  its  best  could  only  be  written  by  a 
man  with  a  rich  fount  of  poetry  in  him.  His  famous  journal  (I  do 
not  mean  his  Jail  Journal)  made  its  appearance  on  the  12th  of  February, 
1848,  the  eve  of  St.  Valentine's  Eve — a  date  which  partly  accounts  for 
the  following  editorial  note.  "  Out  of  a  score  of  poetical  contributions, 
some  breathing  blood  and  war,  some  sounding  like  the  clash  of  steel, 
and  other  some  (more  appropriately)  like  the  clattering  of  fetters — some 
warming,  some  preaching,  some  praying,  some  cursing — out  of  them 
aU  we  deliberately  select  for  this  First  Number  a  simple  little  valen- 
tine." A  very  pretty  one  it  is,  but  as  it  is  a  daisy  (Marg^^rite)  and 
not  a  marigold,  we  pass  it  by.  Indeed,  as  we  have  many  other  things  of 
hers  to  quote,  we  shall  give  no  sample  of  Mary's  United  Irishman  verses. 
We  notice  her  signature  to  *' A  Sketch"  (March  18,  1848),  "Songs 
for  Married  People"  (April  1),  "Past  and  Present"  (April  15),  and 
sundry  others,  one  of  which  tells  us  that 

"  The  very  subtlest  eloquence  which  injured  men  can  show 
Is  the  pathos  of  a  pikehead  and  the  logic  of  a  blow" — 

a  bloodthirsty  couplet  which,  a  few  weeks  later,  we  see  quoted  by  Mr. 
Joseph  Brennan  (of  whom  we  heard  something  last  month)  in  his 
Inaugural  Address  to  a  certain  Molyneux  Club  in  Dublin.  In  a  twelve- 
month "Mary"  was  to  write  the  holy  letter  which  concluded  the 
second  instalment  of  these  notes.  She  who  wrote  ^like  Eugenie 
de  Gu^rin  in  '49  felt  a  little  too  like  Charlotte  Corday  in  '48.  We 
ought  all  to  make  a  generous  effort  to  enter  into  the  feelings  of 
persons  placed  in  circumstances  different  from  our  own.  So  much  sA 
one's  conduct  and  one's  opinions  depends  on  one's  surroundings. 

In  the  United  Irishman  of  May  13,  1848  (it  is  not  necessary,  indeed, 
to  add  the  year,  for  its  life  did  not  extend  beyond  that  year  of  revo- 
lutions), **Mary"  writes  in  prose  "to  the  women  of  Ireland."  She 
begins  thus : — 

"  As  it  is  certain  that  women  no  less  than  men  were  created  with 
Ijbl  purpose,  and  that  Qt)d  never  meant  one-half  of  the  human  race  to 
put  their  veto  on  the  heroism  of  the  other,  it  might  not  be  amiss  to 
examine  how  far  the  etiquette  of  society  has  induced  Irishwomen  to 
depart  from  the  first  principles  of  nature.  '  A  woman  should  never 
forget  her  sex,*  sounds  to  all  ears  like  a  mere  truism ;  yet  absolutely 
but  few  of  our  ladies  can  be  said  to  understand  their  womanhood,  its 
privileges  and  its  duties.  I  believe  it  is  Fontenelle  who  says  of 
women  that  they  have  a  pulse  more  in  the  heart  and  a  nerve  less  in 
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the  brain — ^wMcli  seems  to  imply  that  they  feel  more  than  men  and 
reason  less ;  but  certainly  Fontenelle  never  said  that  they  feel  little 
and  do  not  think  at  aU.  Yet  that  would  be  no  inaccurate  picture  of 
some  of  us  in  Ireland." 

The  arrest  of  Mitchel  and  the  other  exciting  incidents  which  fol- 
lowed affected  this  high-wrought  nature  to  a  degree  that  few  of  us  can 
now  realise.  It  was  not  merely  a  passing  shock,  but  positively  affected 
her  health.  In  the  spring  of  1 849  she  rallied,  and  soon  after  revisited 
the  scene  of  which  we  have  before  heard  her  speak  in  more  sportive 
mood  than  she  was  now  capable  of.  During  this  visit,  which  was  to 
be  her  last,  she  felt  more  at  home  in  a  certain  Presentation  Convent, 
of  which  one  of  the  inmates  was  a  kinswoman  of  hers.  Writing  to 
her  in  July,  1849,. she  ends :  "I  think  I  may  in  all  sincerity  sign  my- 
self your  affectionate  cousin,  sister,  and  daughter,  Mary  Alphonsus." 
Therefore,  she  had  determined  on  her  vocation,  patron,  and  all.  In 
another  letter  about  this  time  she  gives  the  following  novel  illustration 
of  the  securiiy  of  conventual  life : — 

**  How  happy  and  safe  you  all  are  in  convents.  The  duties  of  the 
world  are  often  so  many  snares.  People's  affections  get  so  entangled 
about  them  that  purity  of  intention  is  a  virtue  very  difficult  of  attain- 
ment. After  I  have  written  my  letters  in  the  morning,  I  go  out  to  the 
kitchen -fire  to  light  a  candle  for  sealing  them,  and  .there  are  so  many 
doors  open  on  aU  sides,  as  I  come  back,  that  I  must  be  very  cautious 
in  moving,  or  one  draught  or  another  will  extinguish  my  light.  Now 
I  always  think  that  that  is  much  the  position  of  us  who  try  to  save  our 
souls  in  the  world.  So  many  blasts  assail  us,  and  in  trying  to  secure 
ourselves  against  one  we  so  frequently  rush  upon  another.  But  you 
in  convents  are  like  the  lamps  with  the  glass  shades  over  them,  and 
the  storms  cannot  touch  you.  You  ought  to  be  grateful  to  Qt)d  and 
pray  a  great  deal  for  us  whom  He  has  not  so  favoured." 

Just  before  the  foregoing  paragraph  she  tells  her  cousin  that 
^  '^diXTj^  poor  little  fellow,  is  so  pale  and  thin  that  one  pities  him. 
But  this  will  soon  be  over,  and  I'll  have  my  little  fat,  rosy  nephew 
once  again."  But  in  the  next  letter  we  see  a  different  change  has 
happened.  "  Don't  be  sorry  when  I  tell  you  that  it  is  by  angels  you 
must  send  your  messages  to  our  darling  child  henceforth.  Harry  is 
with  GK)d,  safer  than  even  you  will  be  on  Monday  [the  day  fixed  for 
her  correspondent's  Profession].  The  poor  mother  is  very  good  and 
patient.  "We  must  all  be  happy  in  the  secure  eternal  happiness  of  so 
good  and  dear  a  child ;  and,  if  we  are  lonesome,  we  would  gladly  be 
more  lonesome  for  God's  sake  and  his." 

The  next  of  these  hurried  letters  which  have  been  preserved  so 
carefully  through  many  years — not  quite  such  UlmlleB  pattea  de  mouche 
as  the  earlier  specimens  of  handwriting  on  which  some  animadversion 
has  been  passed — ^the  next  note  contains  a  few  last  words  of  leave-taking 
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before  entering  the  North  Presentation  Convent,  Cork.  "  I  am  gomg 
to-morrow.  ♦  ♦  ♦  For  God's  sake  pray  for  me,  for  I'm  happy, 
and  still  I'm  very  unhappy.  I  cannot  bid  any  more  good-byes.  I  am 
sick  from  saying,  writing,  thinking  good-bye."  And  she  asks  her  friend 
to  say  for  her  a  prayer,  evidently  of  her  own  making,  which  it  had  been 
her  custom  to  say  when  she  heard  the  bell  ringing  for  mass : 

"  Enlighten  me  to  know  your  will, 
And  strengthen  me  to  do  it ; 
Prepare  my  heart  to  meet  your  loTe 
And  cling  for  erer  to  it." 

In  an  earlier  note  she  had  said :  "  Soon,  with  the  blessing  of  God, 
I,  too,  shall  have  renounced  this  wretched  will  which  has  led  me  wrong 
so  often  that  I  anticipate  with  a  stem  vindictive  joy  the  seeing  it  bound 
and  fettered  for  evermore." 

Ellen  Downing  began  her  noviceship  as  a  Presentation  Nun  on  the 
14th  of  October,  184^.  It  was  the  feast  of  St.  Theresa,  one  of  her 
special  patrons  in  heaven,  and  it  was  the  month  of  the  holy  angels, 
to  whom  she  was  very  peculiarly  devoted,  as  we  might  guess  from  the 
large  number  of  her  poems  in  their  praise  in  the  volume  which  her 
editor  has  truly  called  '*  Voices  from  the  Heart." 

She  was  qnite  happy  in  her  new  state,  and  gained  more  and  more 
the  hearts  of  her  religious  sisters  by  her  sweetness,  cheerfulness, 
obedience,  humility,  and  true  piety.  After  her  probation  was  thus 
gone  through  satisftictorily,  she  received  the  **  white  veil"  on  the  29th 
of  May,  1850,  as  the  formal  beginning  of  her  two  years'  noviciate. 
Let  us  see  how  much  may  be  transcribed  from  a  letter  which  she  wrote 
about  this  time,  little  thinking  it  would  be  heard  of  thirty  years  after. 
It  is  dated  "Easter  Monday,"  which  in  that  year,  1850,  was  the  first 
of  April. 

"  I  won't  defend  myself  from  your  charge  of  coolness  otherwise  than  by  writing 
to  you  the  rery  first  moment  it  is  in  my  power ;  and  I  assure  you  this  is  now  from  me 
no  light  mark  of  affection,  for  what  with  trying  to  collect  my  thoughts  as  quickly  and 
express  them  as  briefly  as  possible,  and  what  with  fearing  to  grow  into  them  till  I  f(»^ 
get  that  I  am  <  on  the  bell/ 1  find  it  quite  impossible  to  dream  over  my  paper  as  I  used  to 
do  once  upon  a  time.  So,  not  to  lose  time — I  like  my  Tocation  better  and  better,  and 
erery  day  I  am  more  and  more  ready  to  confess  my  folly  in  not  haying  sooner  listened 
to  it  [she  was  in  her  twenty-first  year]  and  spared  myself  so  many  sins  and  sorrows. 
You  say  you  pray  for  my  happiness,  and  there  are  hours  in  which  I  could  say  to  you 
that  your  prayers  are  oyer-abundantly  heard.  But  I  would  rather  you  would  pray 
for  something  better  worth — strong  virtues  that  would  make  one  independent  of  hap- 
piness. I  would  not  like  to  sink  into  a  sort  of  spiritual  self-love.  Bo  you  know,  I  am 
afraid  my  letters  will  soon  read  more  like  sermons,  on  account  of  that  necessity  which 
is  in  me  of  always  occupying  myself  with  what  chiefly  interests  me,  be  it  good  or  bad. 
*  •  *  I  was  interrupted — my  inspiration  broken — and  here  I  am  again  under  new 
auspices.  There  is  a  strange  propensity  besetting  me,  a  sort  of  fusion  of  the  old  life 
and  the  new,  that  I  am  half  afraid  to  confide  lest  you  should  not  understand  it    A 
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thouBand  times  in  the  daily  passages  of  our  quiet  and  even  life,  scenes  and  Toices  that 
haye  actually  no  connection  with  my  present  come  vividly  before  me.  Will  you  laugh 
at  me  ?  Well,  I  had  better  not  say  anything  about  it,  for  unless  you  felt  it  yourself, 
you  would  never  understand  how  certain  words  in  choir  affect  me  like  the  pealing  of 
joybells,  and  certain  other  words  like  the  surging  of  sea-waves.  Yet  I  know  the 
Gloria  Patri  will  surge  on  when  the  sea-waves  are  silent.  If  it  were  not  that  I  came 
in  here  to  forget  the  world,  there  are  times  in  which  I  could  find  in  exquisite  miniature 
everything  that  bewildered  me  outside.  A  garden  or  a  tree  would  amuse  me  for  the 
day,  or  often  did  at  home ;  but  here  I  know  that  my  course  must  be  upward,  and  that, 
if  a  leaf  occupied  me  too  much,  it  might  be  a  temptation.  I  have  such  an  overweening 
tendency  to  earth !  When  I  was  near  that  darling  river  which  you  never  see  though 
you  can  almost  hear  it  gushing,  there  were  some  trees*  upon  the  banks  that  used  to 
point  up  always  so  straight  and  high,  like  saints ;  and  there  were  other  trees  that  bent 
down  fondly,  hanging  over  the  river  and  entangling  themselves  in  it ;  and,  ah!  Maria, 
they  were  very  like  me  *  *  *  Don't  ever  stop  praying  for  me,  all  of  you,  till  I 
come  to  tell  you  I  am  in  heaven.  I  send  as  many  loves  as  will  fit  on  the  paper,  and 
I  will  put  more  under  the  seal.  Again,  good-bye.  Always  your  affectionate  cousin 
and  sister." 

Evidently  Sister  Mary  Alphonsus  was  not  liable  to  the  reproacli  of 
St.  Paul  as  being  **  without  affection."  No,  the  saints  have  not  cruel 
hearts,  for  the  more  truly  saintly  they  are,  the  more  like  they  must 
grow  to  the  Heart  of  their  Divine  Model,  which  is  the  meekest  and 
tenderest  of  all  hearts. 

Before  Miss  Downing  had  quite  completed  her  first  year  under  the 
holy  roof  which  she  had  hoped  was  to  shelter  her  during  the  remaining 
days  of  her  pilgrimage,  the  mysterious  infirmity  which  was  to  be  her 
intermittent  martyrdom  for  another  score  of  years,  declared  itself  in 
such  a  way  that  the  physicians  pronounced  her  unfit  for  the  duties  of 
a  nun's  life.  It  never  seems  to  have  been  paralysis  in  the  ordinary 
sense  of  the  term.  In  the  years  which  followed,  after  having  been 
forced  to  lie  helpless  and  prostrate  for  days,  and  sometimes  weeks,  she 
would  suddenly  recover  her  physical  energy  so  far  as  to  walk  about  as 
usual.  She  had  great  power  of  self-control,  even  in  very  6icute  pain, 
and  to  the  last  her  mind  was  always  perfectly  clear  and  collected.  I 
fear  we  must  distrust  her  assurance  in  one  of  the  letters  which  follow 
that  she  did  not  suffer  great  pain  in  these  attacks. 

When  the  bad  news  was  broken  to  her  that  her  only  hope  of  re- 
covery lay  in  being  removed  from  the  convent,  Mary  Alphonsus  sub- 
mitted bravely  to  God's  will,  though  she  would  have  gladly  stayed  to 
die  in  her  cell,  if  that  were  Good's  will  too.  No  doubt  she  hoped  that 
this  would  be  only  a  temporary  bar  to  her  vocation,  as  she  implies  in 
the  following  letter,  written  soon  after  her  removal  to  her  mother's 
house,  which  took  place  on  the  16th  of  September,  1850. 

"  I  am  just  going  to  suggest  to  you  that,  in  ceasing  for  a  little  while  to  be  your 
sister,  I  did  not,  it  seems  to  me,  quite  cease  to  be  your  cousin.     Could  you  not  spare 

*She  had  already  put  this  idea  into  rhyme  in  the  first  letter  quoted  in  our  preosdiog 
Number. 
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me  a  line  or  two  in  the  latter  capacity,  eTen  if  I  never  had  the  etronger  daun?  Do 
not  fancj  that  you  must  write  to  me  in  mourning,  for  indeed  I  am  not  at  all  diapiriUd 
or  ill  at  ease.  If  God  had  kept  me  in  my  cell,  I  would  haye  tried  to  be  a  good  nun ; 
but  I  am  quite  satisfied  with  any  situation  in  which  his  blessed  will  places  me.  Think- 
ing of  my  sisters  in  the  conyent  I  say,  '  He  is  there  for  them  and  here  for  me,'  and  to 
I  am  quite  friends  with  my  sofa  life.  I  am  not  getting  any  more  yigour.  For  a 
couple  of  days  I  had  a  little  power  in  my  limbs,  but  fell  back  again ;  and  I  calculate 
on  a  rery  domestic  winter.  But  my  sickness  is  seldom  painful,  and,  confined  to  one 
room,  I  am  not  rery  startlingly  reminded  that  I  have  re-entered  the  world.  Bo  jou 
see  there  is  a  bright  side  to  eyerything. 

"  How  are  you  all  at  my  other  dear  convent  of  Eermoy  ?  I  do  bo  want  to  hear 
from  you.  But  it  is  hard  for  me  to  write ;  and  though,  fearing  to  cramp  my  ideas,  I 
chose  a  large  sheet,  I  have  yet  to  decide  upon  filling  it.  It  is  my  first  letter  iiDoe 
coming  back :  for  the  fatigue  seemed  too  much.  But  to-day  has  been  a  quiet  day,  and 
so  I  feel  entitled  to  purchase  the  pleasure  of  intercourse  with  you  by  the  pun  of  sit- 
ting up  a  little.    Won't  you  write  soon.    I  can't  sit  up  longer,  but  to-morrow 

''  How  fast  that  to-morrow  has  changed  into  to-day,  bringing  with  it,  like  morning 
sunshine,  a  little  bit  of  you  in  manuscript.  Thank  you  for  remembering  me  before  I 
reminded  you.  I  feel  so  much  better.  Another  of  my  fitful  intervals.  I  have  walked 
to  the  sofa !  That  will  go  away  again,  but  while  it  lasts  it  is  pleasant.  There  is  an 
account  of  myself  sufficiently  detailed  and  circumstantial  as  it  seems  to  me.  Now  my 
apologies  for  not  availing  myself  of  your  kind  hint  about  an  amanuensis.  My  poor 
thoughts,  my  poor  pen !  after  all  their  time  together  to  suggest  to  them  such  a  rud« 
divorce  at  last.  Dear  Maria,  the  queer  points  and  ups  and  downs  of  my  fantasies 
could  never  flow  into  Bessie's  smooth  harmonies.  I  often  tried  an  amanuensis,  bat 
the  thing  wouldn't  work.  Besides,  I  might  say  a  nunlike  thing  to  a  nun  like  jou, 
occasionally  when  it  happened  to  suggest  itself ;  but  to  seculars  I  invariably  speak  like 
a  secular.  [Twelve  words  are  here  made  utterly  unreadable  by  an  ingenious  addition 
of  heads  and  tails  to  every  letter,  more  effective  as  a  concealment  than  any  amount  of 
scratching  and  blotting.]  The  line  that  I  scratched  out  had  more  sense  in  it  than  the 
rest  of  the  letter,  so  I  did  not  like  the  contrast    It  was  too  strong." 

Then  other  matters  follow,  which  the  transcriber  in  turn  must  omit, 
one  of  which  suggests  to  this  patient  siifferer  the  remark,  "  a  free 
heart  to  thiTiV  of  God,  oh !  after  any  amount  of  sujffering  it  would  be 
such  a  cheap  purchase,  as  the  sufferers  will  all  know  some  day."  And 
another  regards  one  whom  Qt)d  made  the  chief  instrument  of  his  good- 
ness towards  her.  ''  He  is,  if  that  could  be,  kinder  to  me  than  eyer, 
and  I  never  prayed  as  I  pray  now  that  God  may  bless  him  for  all  his 
unwearying  patience  and  goodness.  It  comforts  me  that  the  less  I 
deserve  kindness,  the  more  God  will  reward  him  for  being  so  kind  to 
me.  0  blessed  providence  of  GFod !  He  makes  himself  the  debtor  and 
wiU  pay  back  for  me.  Sometimes  my  pen  escapes  and  says  things  I 
would  rather  not  say,  for  I  am  fonder  of  writing  from  the  surface  than 
from  the  depths.  Pass  over  such  things  slightly.  They  are  *  (mde^^ — 
things  spoken  low  to  one's  self,  things  one  can't  help  saying  but  does 
not  wish  to  be  overheard." 

I  must  not  overlook  two  pathetic  little  touches  occurring  in  the 
midst  of  unquotable  personalities.  Some  letter  of  congratulation  on 
her  reception,  which  increasing  illness  had  hindered  her  from  acknow- 
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ledging  before,  seems  to  have  spoken  of  a  religious  habit  as  warm  for 
summer  Treather.  "  I  did  not  think  it  by  any  means  too  warm,  but, 
ah !  I  felt  very,  very  cold  when  I  put  it  off."  And  her  letter  ends : 
**  Pray  for  me.  Remember  me  in  choir.  Don't  let  the  cloister  angels 
forget  me.    I  pitied  my  poor  angel  that  night  I  was  coming  away." 

To  this  epoch  in  her  simple  story  **Mary"  refers  in  some  verses 
which,  in  the  autograph  which  lies  beside  me,  are  called  **The 
Answering  Picture."  Not  finding  that  name  in  the  contents  of 
'*  Voices  from  the  Heart,"  I  imagined  it  had  never  been  printed;  but 
it  occurs  in  that  volume  at  page  41  imdor  the  title  "All  is  not  lost  that 
is  in  danger,"  with  many  serious  alterations.  In  the  printed  form 
there  is  the  technical  fault  of  leaving  the  odd  lines  unrhymed  in  the 
first  three  stanzas,  while  rhyming  them  in  the  other  four.  In  the 
manuscript  which  I  follow  here,  these  lines  rhyme  throughout,  and 
the  four-lined  stanzas  are  not  put  independently  on  equal  terms,  but 
grouped  thus  according  to  the  sense : — 

"  Hope  was  Tast  and  faster  sinking,  . 

Heayen  had  shut  its  face  from  me, 
And  my  soul  kept  sadly  thinking 

What  her  final  doom  might  be. 
Was  she  not  abandoned  by  you 

To  life's  dark  and  stormy  main  ? 
Then  when  she  had  anchored  nigh  you 

Was  she  not  cast  forth  again  ? 

"  To  mine  eyes,  that  moment  stealing 
Mournfully  towards  yonder  waye, 
You  who  marked  the  secret  feeling 
Swift  the  answering  picture  gave. 

"Out  on  the  tide  with  white  sail  flowing 

His  tiny  bark  a  young  child  threw — 
Then  quickly  to  a  distance  rowing, 

Let  wind  and  wave  their  bidding  do. 
At  first  the  light  sail  stroTe  to  aid  her. 

But  quiyering  soon  began  to  bow, 
Nor  ever  dreamed  the  hand  that  made  her 

Was  just  as  strong  to  save  her  now. 
But  when  the  wave,  grown  bold  and  bolder. 

Had  all  but  swept  the  trembler  o'er. 
Oh !  he  who  formed  was  there  to  hold  her, 

And  take  her  to  himself  once  more. 

"  'Twas  your  own  kindly  touch  that  found  me! 
I  felt,  rejoiced,  and  owned  anew — 
Life's  storms  may  rise  and  rage  around  me, 
They  ne'er  wreck  in  sight  of  you^ 

Those  who  have  a  copy  of  the  "Voices  from  the  Heart" — 
which,   imfortunately,  is  not  procurable  at  any  bookseller's — may 
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compare  the   above  with  the  version   already  in  print.     For  in- 
stance— 

'<  A  child  sent  forth,  with  sail  all  flowing, 
A  tiny  bark,  his  creature  too." 

The  running  of  the  tide,  the  whiteness  of  the  sail,  and  the  action 
of  the  sturdy  little  fellow,  flinging  his  tiny  bark  out  on  the  tide,  dis- 
appear in  the  textica  receptua.  We  may  suppose  Miss  Downing  to  have 
seen  this  "answering  picture"  during  a  brief  sojourn  at  Passage  in 
one  of  her  intervals  of  partial  convalescence  in  the  spring  of  1851. 
"  I  write  to  you  from  the  banks  of  the  Lee.  I  was  taken  out  of  bed 
the  day  before  yesterday,  laid  on  pillows,  and  not,  perhaps,  against  my 
will,  but  sorely  against  my  inclination,  transported  down  here.  I 
ought  to  be  always  going  against  my  inclinations,  for  it  invariably 
serves  me  and  even  pleases  me  in  the  end." 


MEDICAL  STUDENTS,  PAST  AND  PEESENT. 

BY  M.   J.   MALONE,   M.  D. 

AN  unenviable  and,  let  me  say  at  the  outset,  an  unmerited  character, 
seems  to  cling  in  the  minds  of  many  persons  to  medical  students 
as  a  class.  They  appear  to  be  credited  with  an  instinctive  rebellion 
against  law  and  order,  and  an  unconquerable  propensity  to  do  mischief 
for  its  own  sake.  Now,  it  is  difficult  to  understand  why  this  should  be 
the  case  in  the  absence  of  any  adequate  cause,  and  yet  I  am  bold  to 
say  that  a  more  humane,  intelligent,  and  well-conducted  body  of  young 
men  than  the  majority  of  those  of  whom  I  write  could  not  readily  be 
found.  No  doubt,  amongst  the  alumni  of  the  medical,  as  of  every  other 
profession,  some  errant  member  may  gain  for  himself  an  undesirable 
notoriety  here  and  there,  and  bring  discredit  on  his  associates ;  and  as 
the  ** medicals"  are  by  far  the  most  numerous  of  the  genus  known 
commonly  as  "students"  their  peccadilloes,  in  the  calculus  of  proba- 
bilities, will  be  ntmierous  in  proportion.  But  I  do  not  think  that  this 
alone  is  a  sufficient  solution  of  the  difficulty,  though  it  certainly  appears 
to  be  an  important  f 6ictor  therein  I  am  rather  of  opinion  that  the 
character  of  the  medical  student  of  the  present  day  comes  to  him  by 
hereditary  title  from  generations  of  predecessors  who  were  compelled 
to  pursue  their  studies  in  the  face  of  an  active  opposition  from  the  bulk 
of  the  community.  The  practice  of  anatomy,  a  knowledge  of  which 
forms  the  basis  of  medicine  and  can  be  acquired  only  by  laborious  and 
minute  dissection  of  the  himian  cadaver,  has  been  at  all  times  repugnant 
to  the  feelings  of  the  thoughtless  multitude.    Those  who  sought  eagerly 
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the  means  of  benefiting  their  bind  amid  the  repellent  surroundings  of 
the  dissecting-hall  had  to  work  without  sympathy  or  consideration, 
and  not  quite  a  generation  ago  were  often  forced  of  necessity  to  procure 
subjects  for  examination  from  the  rural  burial-grounds.  In  this  way 
the  students  acquired  the  odious  nicknames  of  ''resurrectionists"  and 
"  sack-'em-ups,"  and  are  said  to  have  been  occasionally  compelled  to 
fight  even  for  their  lives  with  the  watchers  who  for  many  nights  after 
an  interment  would  guard  the  grave. 

Now,  one  must  admit  that  this  was,  indeed,  a  pursuit  of  knowledge 
under  difficulties,  yet  of  the  earnestness  of  the  students,  and  their 
generous  desire  to  contribute  in  every  way  to  the  advancement  of  their 
humanizing  profession,  a  still  greater  proof  is  seen  in  their  voluntary 
bequeathment  of  their  own  bodies,  after  death,  to  supply  the  much-felt 
want  of  subjects.  I  have  the  pleasure  of  numbering  amongst  my  par- 
ticular friends  a  few  senior  members  of  the  faculty  who,  when  students 
in  Dublin  some  fifty  years  ago,  willed  their  bodies  for  dissection,  as 
did  their  distinguished  professor.  Macartney,  and  many  enlightened 
and  philanthropic  men  in  other  walks  of  life.  In  1832,  a  much-needed 
reformation  was  initiated  by  the  passing  of  the  Anatomy  Act  after  the 
exposure  of  the  crimes  of  Burke  the  famous,  or  rather  infamous  mur- 
derer, had  rendered  intolerable  further  postponement  of  such  a  measure. 
Some  of  my  readers  may  not  be  aware  that  the  distinction  of  fixing  his 
name  as  a  new  verb  in  the  English  language — "to  burke" — ^belongs 
to  this  fellow-countiyman  of  ours.  In  the  calendar  of  atrocities  few 
can  be  found  to  equal  those  of  this  wretched  man  who,  in  his  lodging- 
house  in  Edinburgh,  stealthily  murdered  humble  persons  seeking 
shelter  there  while  they  slept  in  their  beds  at  night,  that  he  might  sell 
their  bodies  to  the  surgeons.  His  modm  operandi  is  said  to  have  been 
that  of  suddenly  kneeling,  or  sitting,  on  his  victim's  chest,  by  which 
means  the  air  was  forced  out  of  the  lungs,  its  re-entrance  being  pre- 
vented by  the  firm  pressure  of  his  hands  against  the  mouth  and  nostrils ; 
and  thus  the  unhappy  person  was  suffocated  without  any  marks  of 
violence  being  occasioned  sufficient  to  awaken  suspicion  of  foul  play. 
But  this  diabolical  ingenuity  did  not  screen  its  possessor  from  final 
detection,  and  he  was  executed  for  the  murder  of  Margery  Campbell 
early  in  1829.  In  December,  1831,  two  disciples  of  Burke,  Bishop  and 
Williams,  were  hanged  in  London  for  the  murder  of  a  friendless  Italian 
boy.  Carlo  Ferrari. 

In  the  following  year  the  Anatomy  Act  became  law,  relieving  the 
students  of  medicine  from  many  of  the  difficulties  that  hampered  them 
in  the  acquirement  of  their  profession,  though  failing,  as  I  am  of 
opinion,  to  rehabilitate  them  in  the  estimation  of  those  who  narrowly 
regarded  the  study  of  human  anatomy  under  any  circumstances  as 
barbarous  and  profane.  The  preamble  of  the  Act  acknowledges  the 
absolute  necessity  of  dissection  of  the  body  for  the  comprehension  and 
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treatment  of  injury  and  disease,  and  makes  allusion  to  the  "  divers 
great  and  grievous  crimes  committed,  and  lately  murder,  for  the  single 
object  of  selling  for  such  purposes  the  bodies  of  the  persons  so  mur- 
dered." Provisions  are  then  made  in  detail  for  the  protection  and 
facilitation  of  the  study  of  anatomy,  and  the  prevention  of  crime  in  its 
pursuit ;  and  previous  enactments  are  repealed  by  which  the  bodies  of 
malefactors  were  handed  over  for  dissection,  that  the  idea  of  ignominy 
might  be  disassociated  in  every  way  from  such  examinations.  80  early 
as  the  year  1542,  an  Act  of  Henry  VIII.  had  given  annually  to  surgeons, 
for  anathomyes,  four  bodies  of  executed  criminals,  and  the  practice  had 
been  confirmed  in  subsequent  reigns.  But  this  supply  was  entirdy 
inadequate  to  the  requirements  of  the  schools ;  and  in  the  interests  of 
society  at  large,  and  for  the  maintenance  of  the  medical  as  a  scientific 
profession,  the  law  had  constantly  to  be  violated  which  forbade  the 
dissection  of  bodies  other  than  those  of  murderers,  while  inconsistently 
enough  it  insisted  on  a  competent  knowledge  of  the  structure  of  the 
human  frame  in  those  who  practised  "  the  healing  art." 

At  first  sight  it  might  appear  that  the  dissection  of  subjects  in  the 
anatomy-haU,  and  constant  contact  with  suffering  and  disease  in  the 
wards  of  hospitals,  are  calculated  to  render  the  medical  student  callous 
and  hardened ;  but  this  is  certainly  not  the  case.  They  no  doubt  tend 
to  banish  such  sentimentality  as  would  shut  its  eyes  and  scream,  or 
swoon,  at  the  sight  of  some  fearful  accident ;  and  it  is  well,  indeed,  it 
should  be  so,  as  nervousness  and  indecision  are  about  the  worst  quali- 
ties that  any  surgeon  could  bring  to  the  treatment  of  those  that  need 
his  skill.  I  have  known  young  men  who  could  look  on  immoved  at  the 
freest  use  of  knife  and  cautery,  and  who  yet  would  not  deliberately 
hurt  a  fly ;  and  I  venture  to  say  that  the  wildest  medical  student  will 
be  found  ready  to  risk  his  life  in  carrying  out  faithfully  the  instructions 
of  his  teacher,  in  his  attendance  on  some  casual  victim  of  typhus  or 
smallpox.  Nay,  it  is  well  known  in  Dublin  that  frequently  when  death 
was  imminent  from  loss  of  blood  the  arms  of  students  were  heroically 
bared  that  they  might  supply  from  their  own  veins  the  vital  fluid  to 
preserve  the  life  of  a  pauper  patient,  though  they  understood  that  im- 
pairment of  health  and  strength  was  to  be  their  sole  reward.  Indeed, 
those  who  come  in  contact  with  medical  students  in  our  hospitals  can- 
not fail  to  be  struck  with  their  kindness  and  humanity  to  the  sick; 
and  so,  when  one  of  them  happens  to  get  into  trouble,  he  often  finds 
"the  friend  in  need"  ready  to  come  to  his  assistance,  perhaps  from 
some  unexpected  quarter. 

The  story  is  told  of  a  mercurial  student  having  been  at  one  time  so 
unfortunate  as  to  get  arrested  by  a  policeman  for  some  boyish  freak. 
The  prisoner  waa  being  marched  off,  and  all  chance  of  escape  seemed 
at  an  end,  when  he  was  filled  with  hope  by  hearing  his  captor  whisper, 
"  I'm  sorry  to  nab  you,  doctor,  but  I  couldii*t  help  it,  you  know.   Posh 
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me  at  the  next  comer,  and  run  for  it !"  And  when  they  arrived  at  the 
next  street  comer  the  policeman  was  accordingly  pushed,  and,  strange  to 
say,  although  a  powerful  man  he  staggered  and  fell,  losing  his  helmet 
as  he  did  so,  and,  in  fact,  in  a  moment  becoming  a  complete  wreck  of 
his  former  self  to  the  hysterical  delight  of  a  crowd  of  urchins  who 
gambolled  in  the  vicinity  of  Kevin-street ;  and  when  he  arose  he  was 
so  disabled  by  his  fall,  or  his  prisoner  was  so  far  away,  that  pursuit 
seemed  calculated  only  to  bring  the  law  and  its  executive  into  further 
ridicule,  and  was  accordingly  abandoned  in  despair. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  other  class  of  students  into  the  citrrictdum  of 
whose  studies  an  equally  large  and  diversified  array  of  subjects  ia 
pressed  in  an  equal  time.  Anatomy  alone,  embracing  as  it  does  the 
last  details  of  bone,  muscle,  blood-vessel,  and  nerve,  is  indeed  a  for- 
midable matter  to  grapple  with.  On  each  of  its  subdivisions  the  student 
has  generally  a  favourite  authority ;  and  when  he  applies  himself  to 
the  reading  up  of  some  particular  portion  of  the  body,  with  aU  his 
authors  open  together  before  him,  one  would  fancy,  as  a  popular 
novelist  (once  himself  a  medical  student)  has  remarked,  that  he  was 
reading  out  of  half  a  dozen  books  at  the  same  time.  But  surgery,  medi- 
cine, and  many  other  allied  branches  likewise  claim  his  attention  during 
the  winter  session,  while  the  summer  comes  only  to  open  up  new  fields 
of  labour  yet  tmexplored  to  his  weary  mind.  Amongst  the  latter 
botany  will  occasionally  afford  grateful  relaxation.  How  delightful 
seemed  the  days  when  we  used  to  go  herborizing,  in  the  youth  of  the 
summer,  on  the  mountains  beyond  Boundtown,  sipping  honeyed  know- 
ledge all  day  long  from  the  blossoms  of  the  heather  and  tiny,  blue-eyed 
speedwell,  or  learning  the  mystery  of  differentiating  a  butter-cup  from 
a  potentilla — ^for  that  was  a  crux  of  the  time.  And  then,  how  the  milk, 
and  oatcake,  and  newly-churned  butter,  with  perchance  an  egg  sucked 
raw  from  the  shell,  used  to  go  down  before  our  ravenous  appetites  to 
the  astonishment  as  well  as  profit  of  the  mountain  farmeress :  and  so  the 
hours  flew  by  till  the  first  great  star  that  looked  out  after  the  gorgeous 
simdown  f oimd  us  still  at  our  pursuit,  and  warned  us  that  we  were 
miles  from  home. 

But  all  was  easy  work  enough  until  the  time  came  when  prepara- 
tion should  be  made  for  one  of  the  professional  examinations.  Whether 
it  was  the  *'  frightful  Queen's"  or  the  milder  Dublin  colleges  that  held 
his  fate  it  was  then  one  long  scene  of  bones  and  books,  and  "  grinds" 
and  **  tips"  for  the  imhappy  candidate,  whose  thoughts  had  little  time 
to  crystallize  into  useful  shape  or  symmetry.  And  happy  he  was,  when 
out  of  the  chaos  of  his  learning  he  had  succeeded  in  satisfying  his 
examiners,  to  be  cordially  **  welcomed  to  the  ranks  of  the  profession" 
by  some  class-fellow  who  had  just  himself  ''got  through,"  and  had 
consequently  considered  himself  entitled  to  assume  the  encouraging 
patronage  of  a  surgeon  of  five  minutes'  standing ! 
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So  lived  and  moved  the  medical  students  of  my  generation,  passing 
out  of  college  to  rise  to  positions  of  honour  and  trust,  aooordingly  as 
their  diligence  and  probiiy  had  deserved.  Exfruetu  arbor  eognoscitur  is 
a  divine  proverb  that  applies  pretty  equally  to  aU. 

Fifty  years  ago  things  were  very  diif erent.  It  is  not  now  the  cus- 
tom, or  at  least  it  is  ''a  custom  more  honoured  in  the  breach  than  the 
observance,"  to  bind  young  lads  to  country  apothecaries  before  they 
go  up  to  college.  The  tendency  of  the  present  day  is  to  separate  as 
much  as  possible  the  calling  of  the  pharmaceutical  chemist  from  that 
of  the  surgeon  and  physician — a  tendency  in  the  direction  of  that 
equable  division  of  labour  that  in  art  as  well  as  in  nature  seems  alwajs 
fruitful  of  the  best  results.  But  fifty  years  ago  the  average  medi(^ 
student  stepped  over  the  threshold  of  the  profession  when  he  stepped 
behind  his  master's  counter,  where,  on  payment  of  a  fee  (generally  of 
one  hundred  guineas),  he  was  privileged  to  stand  for  seven  years,  living 
all  that  time  in  a  toilsome  and  profitless  servitude,  euphemistically 
called  an  apprenticeship,  to  which  he  was  bound  by  indenture  and  held 
by  law.  Things  went  on  very  much  more  slowly  in  that  age  of  mail- 
coaches  and  canal-boats  than  they  do  now-a-days,  and  the  medical 
student  moved  in  unison  with  the  general  tardiness  of  the  time.  The 
hegira  of  his  youth  was  his  journey  to  the  Apothecaries'  Hall  to  pass 
his  examination  in  Arts,  after  which  he  was  most  frequently  handed 
over  to  some  provincial  general  practitioner  to  be  indoctrinated  in  the 
art  and  mystery  of  compounding  medicines.  But  this  art  and  mystery 
were  communicated  to  him  in  a  very  roundabout  way,  indeed,  as  I 
gather  from  most  reliable  sources  of  information.  At;  first  the  shutters 
were  his  special  care,  and  he  brushed  out  the  shop  at  an  early  hour, 
scrubbed  the  counter,  polished  the  windows,  and  made  the  brass  scalee 
and  mortar  shine  again  in  spotless  effulgence.  Gnus  was  the  work  0! 
the  junior  apprentice.  As  time  rolled  on,  and  some  later  aspirant 
arrived  to  fill  his  place,  he  was  promoted  to  the  digniiy  of  washing 
returned  bottles  in  the  back  cellar  of  the  establishment.  In  the  case 
to  which  my  information  especially  relates  the  doctor's  wife  was  the 
guardian  spirit  of  this  department,  and  not  until  she  had  conscien- 
tiously satisfied  herself  that  each  bottle  of  the  allotted  task,  duly  held 
between  her  and  the  dipt  candle  that  lighted  the  dim  vault,  was  pure 
from  every  trace  of  its  former  contents,  was  the  prison  door  unlocked 
and  its  occupant  allowed  to  ascend  to  the  day.  But  there  was  another 
Hades  in  the  house  in  which  an  equally  healthful  occupation  awaited 
him,  and  that  was  the  front  cellar,  where  **blue  ointment"  was  made 
by  unhappy  youths — a  manufacture  which,  as  my  informant,  who  knew 
it  all  from  a  sad  experience,  energetically  declared,  is  not  now  earned 
on  even  by  horse  power,  "for  horses  would  not  do  the  work!"  hutjs 
relegated  exclusively  to  the  province  of  the  steam-engine.  As  the 
non-professional  reader  may  not  know  what  "  blue  ointment"  is»  1^^ 
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me  tell  him  that  it  is  simply  mercury  laboriously  rubbed  up  with  hog's 
lard,  and  rubbed  up  so  weU  that  it  ceases  to  be  Tisible  in  the  metallio 
form,  beooming  thoroughly  incorporated  with  the  lard,  so  that  the 
minutest  particle  of  the  metal  cannot  be  discovered  any  longer.  While 
the  apprentice  was  engaged  in  this  third  stage  of  his  professional  edu- 
cation he  was  frequently  visited  by  his  master,  who  looked  in  to  see  M 
things  were  right,  and  drawing  his  thumb-nail  over  the  surface  of  any 
of  the  unguent  that  might  have  been  prepared,  held  it  in  close  proximity 
to  the  candle  flame,  while  he  looked  for  the  scintillation  of  some  tiny 
globule  of  mercury  in  the  light.  But  this  phenomenon,  history  says, 
he  was  never  permitted  to  see :  and,  no  doubt,  the  master  was  "  glad- 
dened in  his  heart"  at  the  diligence  of  his  ward.  I  do  not  know  if 
this  young  gentleman  had  yet  acqtiired  any  very  exact  knowledge  of 
chemistry  as  a  science,  but  it  appears  he  knew  enough  of  it  as  an  art 
to  be  aware  that  sulphur  and  mercury  readily  combine  to  form  a  com- 
pound in  which  the  mercury  loses  its  individuality,  and  when  he  des- 
cended to  the  "blue  ointment"  department  he  took  care  to  bring  a 
little  sulphur  with  him  which,  skilfully  introduced  in  the  process  of 
manufacture,  took  the  sting  out  of  the  work,  and  was  the  hidden  source 
of  all  the  gladness.  Of  course  it  took  the  virtue  out  of  the  preparation, 
too,  and  some  patient  suffered  in  proportion ;  but  as  human  nature  is 
constituted,  a  lad  of  sixteen  could  scarcely  be  expected  to  take  that 
aspect  of  the  matter  into  due  consideration,  and  so  the  secret  of 
destroying  the  mercury  passed  as  an  heirloom  through  the  generations 
of  apprentices. 

In  addition  to  all  these  duties  it  was  also  the  apprentices'  business 
to  apply  leeches  to  patients  at  their  homes.  I  know  a  medical  gentle- 
man who,  half  a  century  ago,  caught  typhus  in  the  discharge  of  such 
a  task,  and  for  weeks  lay  in  imminent  danger  of  death.  When  he  re- 
covered, a  fee  of  twenty  guineas  was  pocketed  by  the  physician  who 
attended  him,  though  it  was  in  carrying  out  this  same  gentleman's  in- 
structions the  terrible  disease  was  caught !  How  strange  this  appears 
now,  when  medical  men  in  town  or  country  woidd  blush  to  accept  fees 
from  bona  fide  students  of  their  own  profession.  Most  things  have  a 
ludicrous  side,  and  while  on  this  subject  I  am  reminded  of  the  story 
of  the  apprentice  who  did  not  xmderstand  the  putting  on  of  leeches, 
but  fancied  all  was  well  when  the  creatures  had  taken  a  purchase  by 
their  suckers,  and  so  left  they  would  wander  over  the  patient  in  all 
directions,  biting  at  their  own  sweet  will,  until  removed  by  some  more 
cunning  hand. 

But  it  must  not  be  assumed  that  "  all  work  and  no  play"  was  the  lot 
of  the  apothecary's  apprentice  of  fifty  years  ago.  Quite  the  contrary. 
It  is  the  unprofitable  outlay  and  loss  of  time  entailed  by  the  system  that 
I  consider  so  objectionable :  for  the  rest  the  victims  were  pretty  well 
able  to  take  care  of  themselves.    Oyster  suppers  and  other  delicious 
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banquets  they  generally  knew  where  to  find  when  the  shop  had  been 
closed  for  the  night,  and  they  banished  dull  care  by  singing  to  the 
music  of  the  "light  guitar."  Of  course  they  were  expected  to  be  in 
their  beds  at  a  '*  reasonable"  hour,  but  then  tiie  servants  were  on  their 
side,  and  the  master  and  mistress  were  probably  beyond  middle  life  and 
retired  early,  so  that  slight  deviations  from  severe  "  reason"  in  the  hour 
were  very  likely  to  be  overlooked.  There  was  also  a  cherished  belief  that 
the  house  was  haimted  in  the  particular  instance  to  which  I  refer,  and 
every  apprentice  was  certain  that  he  had  occasionally  heard  unusual 
sounds  in  the  stillness  of  the  night ;  but  they  were  all  courageous 
fellows,  and  so  they  kept  never  minding.  The  first  day  of  his  appren- 
ticeship the  gentleman  to  whose  accurate  memory  I  am  indebted  for 
the  greater  part  of  my  information  on  this  subject,  informs  me  that 
he  was  early  in  bed  in  an  empty  dormitory  and  was  soon  sound  asleep. 
Some  hours  later  on  he  was  awakened  by  some  one  singing  dose  by, 
and  was  astonished  on  opening  his  eyes  to  see  his  bed  surrounded  by 
his  gay  companions,  one  of  whom  gave  out  a  lovely  ballad,  "  Sheela 
na-Guira,"  in  witching  notes  that  seemed  to  go  right  to  his  soul  where 
their  echoes  remain  to-day.  The  ghost,  no  doubt,  had  a  taste  for 
melody,  and  as  they  did  not  hear  a  bit  too  well  down  stairs  the  concert 
was  allowed  to  proceed  uninterrupted. 

In  this  way  four  of  the  seven  years  of  the  term  of  pupilage  were 
passed,  after  which  their  indentures  were  generally  surrendered  to  the 
apprentices,  and  they  were  allowed  to  pursue  their  studies  in  a  medical 
school  for  the  remainder  of  the  time.  Nor  is  it  to  be  doubted  that 
very  many  of  these  young  gentlemen  subsequently  became  excellent 
practitioners,  and  acquired  distinction  and  fortune  in  the  profession 
which  they  had  entered  by  so  circuitous  a  route.  Now,  as  then,  any 
student  who  applies  himself  with  honest  industry  to  his  studies  will  be 
pretty  certain  to  do  the  same.  Youthful  brains  fio-e  quite  proof  against 
even  the  rubbing  up  of  "  blue  ointment ;"  and,  still  more,  I  have  seen 
very  considerable  allotments  of  innate  stupidity  yield  to  assiduous 
application  and  a  determined  resolution  to  win.  The  student  will  do 
best  who  entertains  a  confidence  that  success  is  within  his  reach  if  he 
will  it,  but  that  the  intellectual  soil,  however  fertile  by  nature,  does  not 
spontaneously  yield  a  harvest  without  the  tillage  of  diligence  and  perse- 
verance. Amongst  the  divinities  that  preside  over  matters  medical 
the  **  fickle  goddess"  finds  no  niche ;  and  as  my  peroration  takes  this 
direction,  I  feel  that  I  but  tmworthily  paraphrase  the  dosing  lines  of 
one  of  the  noblest  productions  of  the  pagan  muse : — 

"  Monstro,  quod  ipse  tibi  possie  dare :  semita  certe 
TranquiUaa  per  Tirtutam  patet  unica  vitae. 
Nullum  numen  habes,  si  lit  prudentia ;  nos  te, 
Nob  fadmuB,  Fortuna,  Deam,  ooeloque  locamuB." 
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THE  WILD  BIRDS  OF  KILLEEVT. 

A  TALI. 
BT  BOSA  HULHOLLAin), 

AUTHOR  O?  "HWT«a*8  HISTORT,"  **THB  WICKKS  WOODS  OF  TOBBKRSTIL,'*  «TC. 

CHAPTER  m. 

CHANOBS. 

"  'Tig  tiie  deep  music  of  the  rolling  world. 
Kindling  within  the  strings  of  the  wared  air 
.^lian  modulations.'' — Silblley. 

A  VBT  season,  a  black  blight  on  the  golden-bearted  blossoms  of 
the  potato-fields,  a  scourge  of  fever  brooding  oeer  the  cabins; 
here  is  a  sad  sequence  only  too  familiar  upon  an  Irish  mountain 
side.  When  little  Fan  was  seven  years  old  tiiese  troubles  fell  upon 
Kifleevy.  The  potato-plant  hung  out  its  little  gay  flags  with  promise 
of  plenty  for  ihe  peasant's  simple  meal;  but  a  mysterious  breath 
passed  over  them  one  night,  and  shrivelled  and  scorched  them  to  the 
root.  Then  came  the  fever,  creeping  like  a  hideous  ghoul  up  the 
mountain  side,  and  sitting  at  every  darkened  hearth  in  turn. 

On  a  hot  autunm  day,  Maury  Oge  and  her  young  husband,  Shemus, 
lay  dead,  side  by  side,  in  their  cabin,  with  a  fair-haired  boy  laid  by 
their  feet,  and  a  year-old  babe  between  them. 

In  a  comer  of  the  room  two  or  three  old  women  were  keening  dis- 
mally, with  their  elbows  set  on  their  knees  and  their  heads  between 
their  hands.  The  weird  music  rang  up  to  the  rafters  and  sank  amid 
sobbing  and  muttering — a  sad  substitute  for  Fanchea's  lark-like  sing- 
ing ;  but  Shemus  and  Maury  slept  on,  smiling,  and  never  noticed  the 
difference. 

A  number  of  men  waited  outside  the  cabin  door ;  for  the  wide 
grave  was  already  dug,  and  the  hour  for  burial  was  near.  They  only 
waited  for  the  priest,  who  was  engaged  in  ministering  to  another 
parting  spirit ;  speeding  it  forth  on  its  untried  wings,  striving  to  hold 
it  in  the  grasp  of  hope  and  love  till  angels  should  receive  it  and  con- 
duct it  on  that  journey  where  no  mortal  step  may  follow. 

At  the  foot  of  the  bed  little  Fan  sat  on  a  stool  in  a  childish  attitude 
of  despair;  her  little  face  white  and  fixed  with  grief  and  fear,  her 
dark  eyes  strained  with  gazing  on  the  faces  of  her  parents,  watching 
eagerly  for  some  sign  of  waking  and  recognition. 

A  step  sounded  outside  the  door,  and  Kevin  came  in.    He  had 
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been  busy  all  the  morning  doing  last  services  to  Maury  and  Shemns ; 
and  all  the  time  Maury's  last  words  to  him  had  been  beating  about 
his  heart — "I  could  not  die,  I  could  not  go,  only  I  leave  her  to  you. 
My  boy,  you'll  bring  her  to  me  to  heaven;  and,  oh,  never  let 
her  sing  anything  that  'ill  prevent  her  singing  there  among  the 
angels!" 

Maury  had  been  the  last  to  die,  and  she  knew  she  was  leaving  her 
little  beauty,  her  pretty  singing-bird,  the  child  she  had  feared  lor, 
alone  in  the  world.  Neighbours  were  kind  and  Father  Ulick  was 
good ;  but  the  priest  was  old,  and  little  Fan  was  of  finer  clay  than  the 
people  around  her.  To  the  slow,  quiet  youth,  who  was  called  stupid, 
her  dying  heart  turned  in  its  last  travail. 

'*  Leave  her  to  me,  Maury!"  Kevin  had  said.  **Her  life  is  my 
life,  her  soul  is  my  soul.  I  will  never  go  to  heaven  myself  imless  I 
bring  her  there." 

Speaking  in  the  intensity  of  feeling,  he  had  uttered,  with  simplicity, 
more  of  the  truth  than  he  often  ventured  to  express.  To  the  dying 
ears  that  caught  them,  the  words  did  not  seem  exaggerated,  and  no 
other  ears  were  by  to  hear. 

When  Kevin  came  in,  Fan  got  up  and  stole  to  meet  him,  clinging 
to  him  and  laying  her  soft  cheek  against  his  strong  side. 

**  They  will  not  speak,"  she  whispered ;  "  and  they  are  all  so  cold. 
Why  are  they  so  cold  when  the  sun  is  shining?" 

Kevin  sat  down  upon  the  stool,  and  gathering  her  up  on  his  knees 
hid  her  face  on  his  shoulder. 

"They  see  the  angels;  they  are  looking  at  Gk>d,"  he  whispered; 
"  that  is  why  they  cannot  look  at  us."  Fanchea's  tears  began  to 
flow. 

"  Will  Gk>d  never  let  them  look  at  us  again?"  she  asked,  sobbing. 
Kevin  only  answered  by  kissing  her  dark  head  again  and  again, 
stroking  her  soft  hair  with  his  great  hand,  and  soothing  her  like  a 
baby  till  she  fell  asleep  in  his  arms.  Then  he  carried  her,  creeping, 
lest  she  should  wake,  into  a  neighbour's  cabin,  where  he  laid  her  on  a 
bed  covered  with  a  mended  checker  quilt.  And  immediately  after  that 
the  funeral  began  to  move. 

Dust  to  dust.  The  husband  and  wife  were  lowered  out  of  the  sun- 
shine and  given  to  the  earth.  The  young  and  loving,  the  light-hearted 
and  industrious,  with  their  strong  hearts  broken  and  all  their  plans 
unfulfilled,  were  put  away  with  folded  empty  hands  and  jspeechle^ 
lips,  where  smile  of  the  living  would  never  light  upon  them  again. 
And  the  sportive  creatures  they  had  brought  into  life,  nourished, 
tended,  joyed  over,  they,  too,  were  banished  from  the  sun  and  hushed 
away  into  silence  and  darkness. 

"  Alas  for  lore!  if  thou  wcrt  all 
And  nought  beyond,  0  earth." 
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All  was  over,  the  grave  was  filled  and  smoothed,  the  prayers  were 
said,  the  priest  had  spoken  his  simple  sermon,  standing  above  the  fresh- 
smelling  earth,  and  the  bitter  lamentation  of  the  keen  had  broken 
forth  again  upon  the  air  of  the  glowing  noon.  The  crowd  was  about 
to  disperse,  when  a  small,  flying  figure  was  seen  on  the  road  above  the 
graveyard,  darting  over  all  obstables  as  if  on  wings,  and  making  for 
the  consecrated  spot. 

"It  is  the  child.  'Tis  little  Fan— may  the  Lord  look  to  her!" 
passed  from  lip  to  lip. 

"  Oh,  then,  faiz,  it's  her  Anp:el  might  have  kept  his  two  hands  on 
her  eyes  a  bit  longer!"  grumbled  a  young  mother,  whose  own  eyes 
were  sore  with  weeping  poor  Maury's  fate. 

''Whisht,  whisht,  woman.     Och,  onee,  onee,  onee!" 

Fanchea  darted  like  a  swallow  in  at  the  gate,  her  long  hair  float- 
ing, her  eyes  strained,  her  face  white.  She  looked  wildly  round 
on  the  crowd,  and  then  her  eyes  fell  eagerly  on  the  grotmd,  searching 
among  the  graves. 

''Where  have  you  put  them?"  she  cried,  with  a  frantic  sob. 
*'  You  have  dug  a  hole ;  you  have  put  them  in  the  grotmd ;  you  have 
covered  up  their  faces  with  the  horrible  clay ! " 

'*  My  poor  little  girl !"  said  Father  Ulick,  with  a  tear  in  his  eye. 

"Dig  them  up  again!  Dig  them  up  again!"  cried  Fan, 
stamping  her  foot.  "Oh,  you  cruel  people,  how  could  you  hurt 
them?" 

"Hush!  they  are  not  hurt,"  said  the  priest,  drawing  her 
forcibly  to  him,  and  putting  his  hand  on  the  poor,  little  dishevelled 
bead.  "Why  do  you  talk  about  the  ground,  little  Fan?  They  are 
not  in  the  ground.     They  are  gone  to  live  with  God  in  heaven." 

The  touch  of  the  kind  hand  seemed  to  soothe  her  passion  a  little, 
niid  she  sobbed  more  naturally  as  she  went  on  with  her  complaints. 
**  They  were  on  the  bed,  and  they  were  cold,  and  they  could  not  look 
at  me  because  they  were  looking  at  God ;  and  God  was  going  to  take 
them  up  to  the  skies.  But  now  He  will  never  find  them,  down,  down 
in  the  hole,  in  the  dark." 

Poor  Fan  had  been  already  taught  her  catechism,  but  she  did  not 
remember  it  in  this  hour  of  her  need.  The  crowd  groaned  and  swayed, 
and  many  tears  fell,  as  the  child's  words  came  ringing  forth,  the  sweet, 
warbling  voice  changed  and  shcurpened  with  anguish. 

Kevin,  beside  himself  with  misery,  could  listen  no  longer;  he 
stepped  forward  and  put  his  hand  on  the  child's  roimd,  white 
shoulder. 

"  Fan,"  he  said,  "  listen  to  me.  Thoy  are  not  in  the  ground.  We 
only  came  here  to  see  them  taken  to  heaven.  You  were  asleep,  and 
we  did  not  like  to  wake  you ;  but  if  you  had  been  here  a  little  sooner 
you  would  have  seen  the  angels  carry  them  away.     Look!"  he 
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oo&tiniied,  pointing  with  outstretched  ann  to  the  horiaon.  The  child 
followed  his  finger  with  wondering,  startled  eyes.  Away  acron 
the  purple-shaded  sea,  and  OTtf  against  a  rosy  distanoe  of  doad- 
land  powdered  with  golden  light  and  loddng  like  the  enUanos  to 
paradise,  could  just  be  seen  yanishing  into  glory  the  long  white  trail 
of  a  flock  of  ocean  birds. 

'*See,"  said  Kevin,  "you  can  still  spy  the  wings  of  theaagelfl. 
That  is  the  way  they  flew ;  and  there  is  t^e  door  of  heaven  just  epen 
to  let  them  in ! " 

Fanchea  sprang  from  the  priest's  knee  with  a  cry  of  relief,  and 
rapture,  and  longing ;  and  stretching  out  her  little  brown  arms  aad 
flinging  back  her  head,  she  gajed  on  that  spot  of  fading  glory  in  the 
distance  tmtil  the  last  white  i^>eck  had  melted  away  and  the  rosy  gates 
had  dosed  and  vanished. 

' '  Good-bye,  mother ;  good-bye,  father,  and  baby,  and  little  Patsie ! " 
she  cried  as  the  vision  disappeared ;  and  then,  before  anyone  had  time 
to  see  what  was  coming  next,  the  young,  over-tired  brain  spun  round, 
and  she  dropped  unconscious  on  the  grass  among  their  feet. 

"  A  bold  lie,  Kevin ;  a  bold  lie ! "  said  Father  XJlick,  as  they  raised 
her  up ;  "  but  may  God  forgive  me,  boy,  I  cannot  blame  you." 

Kevin  carried  her  home,  and  placed  her  on  his  mother's  bed.  The 
child  was  very  unwell,  and  lay  submissively,  cont^it  so  long  as  Kevin 
held  her  little  hand  or  stroked  her  hair.  And  now  all  the  beautiful 
things  that  the  tall  youth  believed  he  had  learned  from  her  song  came 
into  use,  and  Kevin  poured  out  his  thoughts  to  amuse  her  and  keep 
horror  away  from  her  mind.  Softly  the  dew  of  his  secret  fancies  fell 
upon  her  excited  young  brain,  while  the  twilight  gathered  in  the 
small,  brown  chamber,  and  the  stars  came  out  to  look  for  the  first 
time  on  the  grave  that  held  Maury  and  Shemus. 

As  the  darkness  crept  on,  there  arose  murmurs  in  the  kitchen. 

"The  poorhouse,  indeed.  But  it's  fine  to  hear  you  talkin'  about 
sich  a  place." 

"  Faix,  an',  Sibbie,  I  never  thought  you  would  be  the  woman  to 
ask  to  bring  disgrace  on  your  moimtain." 

"  Smaller  houses  isn't  grand  enough  for  you,  I  suppose,  my  good 
body?" 

"  It's  change  of  air  you're  wanting,  after  all  these  years  that  you've 
been  content  with  what  we've  here." 

Poor  old  Sibbie's  voice,  once  her  pride,  was  now  cracked  and 
broken  with  keening  and  sobbing  as  she  answered  these  kindlj 
taunts. 

'*  You're  good  friends  all,  an'  the  best  of  good  neighbours;  and 
the  Lord  sees  I'd  be  thankfiil  to  lie  in  anybody's  comer.  I  would  not 
like  to  think  that  little  Fan  had  a  gran' aunt  in  the  poorhouse.  I  can 
make  the  mats  and  earn  my  bit,  though  I  cannot  keep  a  roof  over  my 
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head.  A  wisp  o'  straw  in  the  comer  'U  be  enough  for  me,  'whiles  in 
one  house  and  whiles  in  another.  And  may  you  aH  have  the  blessin' 
of  Him  that  hadn't  a  roof  to  cover  Himself ,  an'  has  taken  kith  an^  kin 
an'  home  away  from  me !" 

Late  that  night  Kevin  left  his  father's  house,  and  taking  the  path 
down  the  difPs  to  the  shore  followed  it  in  his  own  slow,  dreamy  way, 
stopping  now  and  again  to  gaze  on  the  midnight  scene,  to  throw  back 
his  head  in  his  own  peculiar  fashion,  "listening,*'  as  the  people  said, 
for  something  that  was  not  to  be  heard.  What,  indeed,  could  he  ex- 
pect to  hear  in  such  a  spot  and  at  such  an  hour  ?  Even  the  gulls  and 
curlews  were  mute,  lulled  to  silence  by  the  intense  calm  and  majesty 
of  the  autumn  night. 

The  red  harvest  moon  had  risen,  large  and  mysterious,  through  its 
own  lurid  haze,  and  just  rested  on  the  sea  like  some  wondrous  argosy, 
freighted  with  light  and  fire.  Higher  up  in  the  sky  greenish  tints 
still  lingered,  and  the  pale  stars  lay  scattered  like  primroses  over  cool 
fields  at  dawn. 

[Reaching  the  lower  rocks,  Kevin  unmoored  a  boat,  and  springing 
into  it,  was  soon  drifting  out  to  sea,  with  his  oars  idly  in  his  hands 
and  his  face  set  towards  the  growing  light,  watching  the  changes  of 
the  moon.  As  she  rose,  slow  and  splendid,  casting  off  her  lurid 
veils,  beauty  and  majesty  reigned  in  the  tranquil  heavens.  The 
stars  lost  their  wan,  flower-like  looks,  and  quickened  into  eager 
life ;  the  hush  deepened.  One  part  of  the  sea  along  the  coast-line  was 
in  shadow — shadow  so  deep  yet  so  transparent  that  the  grey  birds 
could  be  seen  within  it  riding  on  the  swell  of  the  tide.  All  the  mid- 
ocean,  with  its  islands,  lying  between  shadows  of  the  earth  and  of  the 
distance,  was  steeped  in  that  unutterable  radiance  which  saturates  the 
soul  of  the  beholder  with  faith  in  a  superhuman  bliss  as  yet  untasted 
which  is  waiting  for  Tiim  behind  the  shades  which  wo  call  death. 

In  the  wide  ocean  a  hundred  isles  were  gleaming,  near  and  far. 
Kevin  knew  them  well,  could  tell  their  names,  had  been  to  visit  many  of 
them,  had  friends  living  on  some  that  were  habitable,  and  had  explored 
the  caves  of  those  that  were  desolate.  Yet  now  they  lay  before  him 
like  nothing  having  connection  with  this  earth.     They  were  like 

''The  islandfl  of  the  blessed, 
The  land  of  the  hereafter." 

Bousing  himself  from  a  long  dream,  he  pulled  his  oars,  and  soon  came 
alongside  the  rocks  of  a  small,  barren  islet  about  a  mile  from  shore. 
As  he  sprang  from  his  boat  on  the  rock  a  flock  of  gulls  rose  and  flew 
screaming  over  the  sea.  Kevin  stood  and  watched  how  the  sudden 
flutter  of  their  wings  winnowed  the  light  into  sparks  of  white  fire  as 
the  flock  steered  towards  another  island,  melting  into  a  silver  trail  in 
the  air,  then  vanishing  into  shadow  and  silence.    His  heart  beat  faster 
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as  he  peered  after  them ;  and,  turning,  he  faced  the  light,  ''  listening" 
again. 

After  another  long  reverie,  he  began  to  ascend  the  rocky  hills  of 
the  island.  Now  and  again  a  rabbit  started  out  of  his  path,  or  a  plover 
flitted  off  with  its  plaintive  ciy.  Long  ago  a  saint  had  lived  and  died 
on  the  island,  and  had  tamed  the  rabbits  and  birds ;  but  now  they  had 
fallen  back  into  their  natural  state,  and  no  trace  remained  of  the  gentle 
dweller  in  this  solitude,  except  a  whisper  in  the  air,  impalpable  as 
those  other  sounds  for  which  Kevin  listened,  telling  that  the  place  was 
holy  ground. 

What  did  the  youth  seek  for  as  he  pursued  his  way  over  the  path- 
less island,  crushing  the  sweet-scented  broom  imder  his  feet,  and  in- 
haling deeply  as  its  fragrant  odour  arose  mingled  with  the  briny  dew 
and  penetrated  his  senses  with  delight  ?  For  whom  did  he  look  as  he 
paused  and  gazed  aroiind  ?  "Whose  was  the  voice  he  yearned  to  hear 
as  he  strained  his  ear,  holding  his  breath  as  though  tiie  very  beating 
of  his  own  heart  might  be  enough  to  drown  murmurs  so  ethereal  as 
those  he  sought  to  catch  ?  Did  he  think  to  hear  the  morning  stars 
singing  together,  or  to  interpret  the  indescribable  sigh  with  which  the 
ocean,  even  from  the  depths  of  a  calm  so  profound  as  this,  greets  the 
lonely  shores  of  those  hundred  isles  ?  Kevin  did  not  know ;  but  he 
knew  that  he  ever  listened,  looked,  yearned  after  something  which 
was  not  to  be  heard,  seen,  or  touched ;  and  it  was  in  moments  when 
the  longing  for  this  unknown  most  overmastered  him,  that  he  would 
hurry  away,  as  now,  to  spend  a  night  alone  on  his  island,  face  to  face 
with  God  and  nature,  and  in  fitful  pursuit  of  his  desire,  which  was  as 
a  spirit  that  eluded  his  senses  and  yet  followed,  led,  and  surroimded 
all  his  footsteps. 

To-night  he  was  unusually  excited,  **  out  of  himself,"  as  the  people 
would  say,  imder  the  spell  of  events  that  had  lately  passed.  He  had 
been  face  to  face  with  death  in  its  double  mystery;  its  blighting  horror 
on  one  side,  its  majesty  and  pathetic  tenderness  on  the  other.  He  had 
seemed  to  take  death  in  his  arms  and  hold  it  to  his  heart,  and  his  veins 
still  tingled  with  the  reaction  from  the  chill  of  the  grave  back  to  the 
heat  of  life.  The  dew  of  Maury's  hope  and  resignation  still  glistened 
on  his  soul  where  it  had  seemed  to  fall  from  her's.  The  wonder  and 
awe  that  he  had  felt  at  seeing  her  lie  there  satisfied  to  part  with 
Fanchea  still  hung  upon  him  and  would  not  turn  away  and  sleep  as 
poor  Maury  had  been  fain  to  do.  Awe,  wonder,  and  a  strange  joy 
were  disturbing  the  very  depths  of  Kevin's  being.  Had  not  Maury 
left  him  Fan  ?  Had  she  not  put  her  in  his  arms,  choosing  him  as  her 
protector  from  out  of  a  crowd  of  friends.  Fanchea  was  to  be  his  for 
evermore.  He  would  cherish  her,  work  for  her,  shield  her  from  every 
hurt  in  life. 

He  had  brought  her  that  evening  into  his  mother's  home,  under 
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bis  father's  roof.  One  day  he  would  have  a  home  of  his  own,  by  right 
of  Ms  strong  arm,  and  there  sboiild  Eanchea  reign.  She  was  only  a 
little  child  as  yet,  but  Kevin  was  almost  a  man,  and  till  the  dawn  of 
Fanchea's  womanhood  he  would  work  and  save  to  provide  her  a 
home. 

The  sound  of  her  voice  was  with  Kevin  as  he  walked,  with  a  new 
chord  added  to  its  music  since  he  had  heard  the  outcry  of  her  anguish. 
The  echoes  of  those  soft  notes  of  hers,  which  contained  such  unutter- 
able meaning  for  him,  fell  about  his  heart  as  he  lifted  his  head  and 
listened  for  other  sounds  which  were  mysteriously  mingled  with 
them. 

Utterly  absorbed  by  emotions  which  he  hardly  understood,  he  con- 
tinued his  walk,  sometimes  striding  along  quickly,  sometimes  standing 
quite  still  as  some  overwhelming  wave  of  thought  or  feeling  broke 
over  his  soul.  At  last  he  reached  the  seaward  side  of  the  island  where 
nothing  was  visible  but  the  Atlantic  in  its  transcendent  calm,  and  the 
ocean-line  meeting -the  skj^  and  glistening  under  the  moon.  Here  rose 
tall  black  cliffs  carved  by  the  waves  into  strange  fantastic  shapes ;  on 
one  side  a  castle  with  battlements  seemed  to  invade  and  defy  the  sea ; 
a  little  further  off  a  rugged  figure  with  gigantic  human  outlines,  lifted 
an  arm  with  mysterious  sign  to  heaven ;  other  strange  forms  crouched 
around  in  its  shadows,  which  gave  them  an  indistinctness  that  added  to 
the  supernatural  effect. 

Kevin,  wearied  by  this  time,  threw  himself  on  the  heather  and 
fixed  his  eyes  upon  the  horizon.  To  his  mind's  eye  the  shores  of 
other  lands  lying  beyond  rose  and  took  shape  and  became  peopled 
with  heroic  human  creatures.  Across  that  glistening  line  he  saw  the 
Vikings  appear  in  their  galleys ;  for  did  not  these  islands  lie  right  in 
their  ocean  path?  Did  not  the  wild  gannet,  straight  from  the  northern 
countries,  still  perch  among  the  rocks  at  his  feet  ?  He  saw  the  gleam- 
ing ships  of  Heber  and  Amergin  suddenly  wrapped  in  the  gloom  of 
the  storm  as  the  wrath  of  the  mysterious  Tuatha  overwhelmed  them. 
The  psissionate  and  wayward  Ferrogane  appeared  to  him  leaning  over 
the  bulwarks  of  his  pirate  vessel  and  weeping  for  love  and  hate.  These 
dreams  soothed  the  excitement  of  Kevin's  brain  and  diverted  his 
thoughts,  and  after  a  time  his  eyes  began  to  trace  new  forms  in  the 
rocks  aroimd  him ;  the  jagged  points  became  roofs  and  chimneys  of  a 
silent  city,  strange  animals  began  to  creep  up  out  of  the  gorges,  and 
the  titans  of  old  mustered  below,  and,  climbing  t)ie  cliffs,  fled  away 
over  the  heather.  Kevin's  eyes  grew  heavy  following  their  move- 
ments, his  eyelids  drooped,  and  at  last  Nature  folded  him  away  also 
into  the  profoimd  sleep  in  which  lay  earth  and  sea. 

As  he  slept  a  change  crept  over  the  world:  the  moon  hid  her- 
self, the  rocks  were  released  from  the  spells  that  the  darkness  had 
cast  over  them,  light  and  shadow  both  disappeared,  and  a  dimness  in 
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which  eyeiything  was  &Uke  visible  over^read  land  and  water.  A 
grey  look  as  c^  fear  was  in  the  open  eyes  of  the  world,  while  a  breeze 
came  fluttering  oyer  the  sea,  stirring  the  waves,  and  casting  drifts  of 
pearls  into  the  bosom  of  the  caves. 

And  then  another  change  took  place.  There  was  a  faint  rosy  flush 
in  the  east,  and  a  flutter  as  of  unexpected  joj ;  a  smile  crept  upon  the 
heavens,  and  a  thrill  passed  through  air,  sea,  and  earth ;  life  began 
to  throb  again  in  the  world,  crimson  and  golden  lights  flashed  across 
the  heavens,  and  rapture  took  possession  of  the  universe  as  all 
creation  became  assured  that  another  day  was  come,  that  another 
sun  was  about  to  rise.  There  was  to  be  yet  time  for  the  completion  of 
all  good  that  hovered  on  the  brink  of  accomplishment;  for  the  sinner 
to  repent,  for  the  deed  of  charity  to  be  done,  for  the  healing  word 
to  be  spoken;  another  day  wherein  the  labourer  might  work,  the 
tree  grow,  and  the  flower  bloom ;  fresh  hours  for  love  to  endure, 
for  genius  to  expand,  for  the  poet  to  pour  forth  his  song  to  the 
world. 

In  the  midst  of  all  this  triumph  of  Nature  Kevin  awoke  from  his 
refreshing  sleep.  Springing  up  and  leaning  upon  his  elbow,  he  gazed 
upon  the  glory  which  encircled  him,  and  the  spirit  within  him  leaped 
out  of  its  quietude  and  cast  itself  upon  the  radiance  of  the  hour.  Sad- 
ness, pain,  fear,  were  all  flung  into  the  past  behind  the  veils  of  the 
departed  night.  Hope,  strength,  beauty  and  bliss,  came  hurrying 
upon  his  heart,  and  he  buried  his  face  in  the  heather  and  sobbed 
aloud. 

After  the  sudden  storm  of  feeling  was  over  he  still  lingered  in  the 
heather,  drinking  in  with  worshipping  eyes  the  myriad  wonders  of  the 
sunrise ;  while  Nature  rewarded  him  for  his  long  vigil  by  revealing  to 
him  something  of  the  meaning  of  her  rapture  in  the  dawn.  He  got  an 
inkling  of  this  secret,  and  felt  that  the  new  day  was  indeed  given  in 
order  that  man  might  attempt  and  attain  something  as  yet  beyond  his 
reach.  Kevin  did  not  know  that  he  could  attempt  or  attain  anything 
more  than  the  turning  of  the  sod  with  his  spade  and  the  scattering  of 
the  seed  in  the  furrow ;  except,  indeed,  it  were  the  winning  of  the 
enduring  love  of  little  Fanchea,  and  the  cherishing  of  that  mystical 
light  which  her  voice  had  power  to  summon  upon  his  soul.  But  his 
will  was  ready,  and  his  spirit  asked  in  all  simplicity  to  do  whatever 
humble  task  might  lie  within  the  power  of  his  sun-burnt  hand. 
Meantime,  it  was  sweet  and  mighty  to  be  a  part  of  creation,  and  he 
felt,  without  knowing,  that, 

**  Thej  also  serve  who  only  stand  and  wait." 

Kevin's  father  was  not  surprised  when  he  saw  him  coming  up  the 
cliffs  that  morning  to  join  him  at  work  in  the  fields.  He  was  accus- 
tomed to  his  ways. 
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"I  spent  the  uiglit  on  the  island, '^  said  Kevin,  smiling;  "and  I 
have  just  had  a  dip  in  the  sea." 

"  Oh,  indeed,  you  are  a  queer  sort,"  said  Connor  Mor,  half  amused 
and  half  discontented.     "  But  I  must  say  you  never  slip  your  work." 


CHAPTER  IV. 

SEEING  THE  WOULD. 

"Follow,  follow,  follow,  follow  me!"  warbled  little  Fan,  tripping  out 
of  the  mountain  school-house,  with  a  flock  of  companions  at  her  heels, 
who  obeyed  her  call,  and  copying,  as  best  they  could,  her  birdlike  flight 
through  the  air,  alighted  around  her  feet  on  the  top  of  a  green  bank 
sprinkled  with  daisies.  There  were  Nell,  Maury,  and  Bride,  and  Kat 
and  little  Judy,  and  they  had  all  got  a  half -holiday.  The  old  haw- 
thorn bushes  on  the  hills  and  hollows  were  white  with  bloom,  and 
golden  clouds  lay  low  along  the  amethyst  sea. 

"  Smell!"  cried  Fan,  tossing  her  little  nose  into  the  fragrant  air, 
and  snufl^g.     "  Isn't  the  world  delicious  ?" 

*'  It's  too  big !"  grumbled  little  Judy.  "  I'll  nwer  be  able  to  learn 
it  all.  I  wisht  Kistujffer  Ealombus  hadn't  discovered  Americay,  and 
then  there  would  ha'  been  fewer  places  on  the  map  !** 

And  poor  Judy  gazed  at  her  little  open  palm,  which  had  a  hot  look, 
suggestive  of  recent  punishment. 

"  Globes  is  worse,"  said  Kat,  with  all  the  importance  of  one  in  a 
higher  class.  "Always  slippin'  and  slippin',  and  runnin*  round, 
just  as  if  there  wasn't  a  spot  o'  ground  to  stand  steady  on  your  feet." 

Judy  cast  an  upward  glance  of  dismay  at  the  speaker,  and  then 
gave  her  maltreated  palm  a  little  soft  lick,  as  a  kitten  caresses  the 
saucer  where  milk  has  been. 

"  Do  you  believe  in  maps  and  globes  ?"  asked  Nell,  boldly,  *'  for  / 
don't,  /know  how  much  land  there  is  and  how  much  sea;  and  there's 
too  much  to  be  put  on  them  bits  o'  paper,  or  on  big  balls.  Why,  they 
couldn't  put  half  the  mountain  down  on  them,  let  alone  Dooneen 
town ;  so  what's  the  use  of  pretendin',  and  drawin'  out  little  squares 
an'  comers  like  fields,  an'  callin'  them  names ?  /never  seen  anything 
but  Killeevy  mountain,  and  Dooneen  town,  an'  the  sea.'* 

"  How  do  you  know  there's  Dooneen  town  ?"  asked  Judy,  eagerly. 
"  /never  seen  anything  but  Balleevy." 

"  Of  course  there's  the  town,"  said  Nell,  contemptuously,  "  or  else 
where  do  you  think  the  pigs  would  come  from  ?" 

** Or  shoes,  or  spades?"  added  Judy,  reflectively. 

"  An'  don't  you  think  there's  a  road  out  0'  Dooneen  town  to  some 
other  place  ?"  said  Maury. 
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"  I  niver  seen  it,"  said  Nell,  obstinately. 

"  You  never  saw  a  ghost,"  said  Maury,  "  and  yet  you're  always  the 
one  to  be  whisperin'  about  ghosties  and  bogies." 

"  Oh ! "  said  Nell,  looking  round  her  with  a  start,  "  but  they  have 
the  air  to  live  in,  and  the  clouds — and — and —  It's  a  very  different 
thing  from  believing  in  maps." 

**  Fan  will  tell  us  about  it,"  said  Bride,  laughing.  "  Wake  up, 
Fan,  wake  up,  and  let  us  see  if  there's  any  more  world  besides  Killeevy." 

"  Of  course  there's  heaven,"  put  in  Nell,  foreseeing  that  she  wo'<dd 
be  beaten. 

Fan  was  lying  in  the  grass,  absorbed  in  making  a  daisy  chain. 
She  flung  it  roimd  her  neck,  and  sprang  up  in  the  midst  of  her  friends. 
She  was  ten  years  old  now,  tall  for  her  age,  and  slight  and  straight ; 
her  dark,  silky  hair  sweeping  backward,  and  hanging  in  waves  rather 
than  curls  about  her  neck;  her  eyes,  soft,  shadowy,  and  luminous, 
changing  their  expression  every  moment,  and  the  rich  colour  going 
and  coming  in  her  peach-like  cheeks.  The  broad,  innocent  forehead, 
the  slight,  dark,  mobile  curves  of  the  brows,  and  even  the  little  slender 
nose  and  rounded  chin  all  at  once  or  in  turn  emphasised  the  meanings 
that  crossed  her  young  face. 

She  was  accustomed  to  be  thus  appealed  to  by  her  companions, 
among  whom  she  was  a  sort  of  queen,  by  royal  right  of  her  joyous 
temper,  her  melodious  ways,  and  a  certain  inborn  refinement  of  nature 
which  even  the  rudest  recognised.  As  she  stood  there  in  her  small 
white  sleeveless  boddice,  and  crimson  skirt  reaching  scarcely  belo\7 
her  bare,  brown  knees,  all  eyes  were  turned  up  to  the  little  bril- 
liant face  which  was  expected  to  throw  light  upon  their  difli- 
culties. 

**  Of  course  there  is  more  world,"  cried  Fan ;  *'  if  not,  where  do  you 
tliink  all  the  fairy-tale  people  could  ever  have  lived ;  all  the  kings  an<l 
queens  and  the  beautiful  yoimg  princesses?  Where  would  their 
palaces  and  castles  be,  and  the  city  gates,  and  the  market-place  where 
the  ox  was  roasted  whole,  and  the  big  wood  where  the  witches  lived, 
and  a  great  many  more  places  that  I  can't  remember."  The  other 
children  all  looked  triumphantly  at  Nell  as  Fan  thus  settled  the  matter. 
**  Besides,"  added  this  enlightener  of  her  species,  **  I  know  there  is  a 
great,  great  deal  of  beautiful  world  that  we  never  even  heard  about. 
I  can't  help  knowing,  because  Kevin  told  me." 

**  Ha,  ha !"  laughed  Nell,  having  now  got  her  advantage.  "  Kevin, 
indeed !  Kevin  that  everybody  knows  is  the  stupidest  fellow  on  the 
mountain." 

'•'Tisn't  true,"  said  Fan,  flatly.  "He's  wiser  than  everybody  in 
the  world — except  Father  XJlick." 

*' Nobody  thinks  it  but  yourself,"  said  Nell;  *'not  even  his  own 
mother." 
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'*  I  don't  care  who  thinks  it,"  cried  Fan,  stamping  her  foot.  '^  I 
hnowWy 

"  He  niver  learned  his  books  at  school,"  persisted  NeU,  **  and  he 
niver  goes  to  dances,  nor  jokes  with  the  girls.  The  ould  people's  always 
talkin*  about  it." 

*'  Let  them  talk !"  said  Fan ;  **  he  has  beautiful  things  inside  his 
own  head  that  never  were  put  into  books.  Books,  and  dances,  a;nd 
jokes,  indeed !    What  does  he  want  with  such  rubbish ?" 

**0h,  Fan!"  cried  Maury,  *'you  that  is  so  fond  of  your 
book!" 

"  And  if  I  am,"  said  Fan,  hotly,  "  it  does  very  well  for  me  that  has 
nothing  better  to  think  about.  I'm  fond  of  dancing,  too,"  she  said, 
cutting  a  little  caper. 

*' And  of  jokes  I'm  thinkin',"  said  Nell,  "when  you  say  thai  big 
stupid  is  wise." 

•*Nell,  stop,  or  I'll — hit  you,"  cried  Fan,  flushing  all  over  with  anger, 
and  striking  out  her  slim  arm,  and  doubling  up  her  little  fist. 

'*  Can't  you  whisht,  Nell,  with  your  teasin',"  said  Kat,  "  when  you 
know  how  fond  she  is  of  him." 

Fan  subsided  among  the  daisies,  and  presently  began  warbling  to 
herself  disjointed  words  set  to  her  own  music;  and  the  sim  began 
to  glow  more  warmly,  and  seemed  to  concentrate  all  its  brilliance 
on  two  glittering  crags  of  the  mountain  which  stood  out  against  the 
sky,  looking  like  the  jewelled  gates  of  some  indescribable  paradise. 

"  Look  there,"  said  Fan,  starting  up,  **  I  see  a  path  into  the  beauti- 
ful world  that  I  told  you  about.  Who  will  come  with  me  and  see  the 
world?" 

"  ThaV%  nothing  but  rocks  with  the  sun  on  them,"  said  matter-of- 
fact  Nell. 

"  And  clouds  beyant,"  said  little  Judy. 

**  How  do  you  know  what  it  is?"  said  Fan.  "You're  not  there. 
I  think  if  we  were  once  up  there,  we  could  see  the  world.  We  could 
look  down  into  fairy-tale  country ;  we'd  see  the  well  of  the  world's 
end,  and  Jack  and  the  Beanstalk's  ladder,  and  the  magic  woods  that 
people  can't  get  out  of,  and  the  Giant's  Castle,  and  the  White  Cat's 
palace " 

"  Oh,  do  come !"  cried  little  Judy. 

But  Fan  was  off  abeady  with  her  "  Follow,  follow,  follow,  follow 
me!"  and  her  companions  flocked  after  her  as  usual  over  hedges  and 
ditches.  On  they  went  swift  as  deer  towards  the  glittering  gate  with 
the  golden  path  leading  through  to  the  world. 

They  scrambled  up  and  down  hill,  and  scampered  across  hollows ; 
more  than  once  they  waded  through  marshy  places  where  the  water 
took  them  above  the  knees,  and  then  their  screams  of  delight  made 
the  rocks  ring.     They  got  away  very  far  from  home ;  but  what  did 
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that  matter  on  a  half  holiday  f  Wonderful  spoils  were  made  on  the 
way :  brilliant  bog  flowers  and  grasses,  tiny  heath-roses  and  forget- 
me-nots,  fragments  of  glittering  spar. 

"  I've  caught  a  splendid  butterfly !"  shouted  Judy. 
"  And  Fve  got  such  a  lovely  water-lily !"  screamed  Maury. 
At  last,  after  many  swift  races  and  adventurous  climbs,  the  young 
explorers  in  search  of  an  unknown  world  reached  the  rocks  that  had 
looked  like  jewelled  gates,  and  were  disappointed  to  And  them  nothing 
but  ordinary  crags. 

"Never  mind,"  said  Fan;  "we  are  going  to  see  something  we 
never  saw  before.  This  is  the  furthest  part  we  can  see  from  home. 
Now  let  us  mardi  on,  and  see  what  is  on  the  other  side  of  our  gates." 
They  f oimd  that  the  rocks  shelved  away,  being,  in  fact,  the  ridge  of 
a  moimtain  which  they  had  ascended  by  easy  stages,  but  which  was 
steep  on  the  other  side.  The  children  proceeded  cautiously,  and  lean- 
ing over  from  a  green  platform  where  they  were  safe  enough,  they  saw 
a  sloping  shoulder  of  earth  and  stones  beneath,  glittering  all  over  in 
the  sunshine,  as  if  the  slaves  of  Aladdin  had  spilt  their  dishes  of  pre- 
cious stones  on  the  spot,  and  had  left  them  there  to  sparkle  in  the  sun. 
"  Oh,  it  is  the  Diamond  Mountain !"  said  little  Judy,  dapping  her 
hands.  "It  is  the  very  some  place  where  Sindbad  lived  with  the 
diamonds !" 

"That  was  a  valley,"  said  Fan;  "but  the  valley  may  be  down 
below.  I  suppose  it  is  up  here  that  the  eagles  live,  the  eagles  that 
flew  down  for  the  pieces  of  meat  stuck  over  with  diamonds." 

"  I  wish  I  had  an  eagle  and  a  piece  of  meat,"  said  Judy,  longingly. 
"  It's  no  use  wishing,"  said  Maury.     "  That  was  only  a  story." 
"  Oh,  but  stories  are  true,"  said  Fan.    "At  least  a  great  many  are; 
and  it  may  as  well  happen  to  be  one  as  another." 

"  Call  the  eagles,  and  see  if  they  will  come,"  cried  Nell. 
"  That  I  will  I"  said  Fan.  And  standing  upon  a  higher  ledge  she 
waved  her  brown  arms,  and  sang  an  impromptu  incantation  in  which 
the  cry  of  the  golden  eagle  broke  out  among  soft,  cooing  notes  of  coax- 
ing invitation.  The  little  girls  looked  aroimd  expecting  to  hear  the 
eagles  replying  and  to  see  the  shadow  of  their  great  wings ;  and  so 
intent  were  they  on  their  spells,  and  so  wrapped  in  their  dream  of 
fairyland  that  they  did  not  miss  the  practical  little  Judy  who  busied 
herself,  meantime,  in  finding  the  safest  path  by  which  to  make  her 
way  to  the  diamond  fields.  At  first  she  got  along  pretty  well,  planting 
one  foot,  and  then  another  carefully,  letting  herself  slip  with  ^e  loose 
shingle  a  short  way,  and  then  creeping  a  bit  further  towards  the  glit- 
tering goal. 

"Easy,  Judy!"  she  said  to  herself,  ezultingly.     "Tou  can  just 
dither  now  all  tiie  rest  of  the  way." 

But  the  next  moment  a  cry  made  the  rocks  echo^  and  the  oiiier 
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cliildren  were  startled  out  of  their  play  to  see  Judy  down  below  on 
the  treacherous  shingle  of  the  shining  slope.  Finding  herself  ''  slither- 
ing" further  than  she  intended,  and  suddenly  seeing  a  precipice  yawning 
beneath  her,  the  terrified  child  clutched  wildly  at  the  loose  rubbish 
that  gave  way  at  her  touch,  and  sent  up  shriek  after  shriek  to  her 
companions.  Fortunately,  before  it  was  too  late,  a  piece  of  solid  stone 
came  in  her  way,  and  clinging  to  it  desperately  she  was  able  to  hold 
herself  motionless,  though  with  the  greatest  diflBculty.  But  it  could  not 
be  so  for  long.  Her  head  was  giddy  and  her  limbs  werie  cramped.  In  a 
few  minutes  poor  little  Judy  must  certainly  relax  her  hold,  and  her 
friends  must  see  her  go  spinning  down  the  precipice  to  her  death. 

**  Oh,  bring  me  back,  bring  me  back  1"  she  moaned.  **  Oh,  some- 
body come  and  save  me !" 

The  other  girls  stood  in  a  row  above,  with  pale  faces.  Nell  was 
paralysed  with  horror;  Kat  wrung  her  hands ;  Maury  said  despairingly, 
**  There's  nothing  on  earth  we  can  do." 

*'  'Twas  I  that  brought  her  here,"  said  Fan,  softly.  "I  must  try 
and  bring  her  back." 

"Fan,  Fan,  you'll  be  killed,  both  of  you,"  cried  Kat,  wildly;  for 
Fan  began  to  descend  cautiously  as  Judy  had  done,  a  foot  here  and  a 
foot  there,  feeling  her  way,  only  taking  care  not  to  get  right  on  a  line 
with  the  other  child  beneath. 

Fan  made  no  answer ;  all  her  wits  were  needed  for  her  perilous 
expedition.  As  she  went  down  she  dug  holes  with  her  hands  which 
might  be  useful  for  feet  going  up  again.  "With  great  caution  she 
guided  her  course  so  that  between  creeping  and  slipping  she  made  her 
way  to  the  spot  where  Judy  clung,  sobbing,  to  the  ledge  of  stone. 

"  Don't  touch  me,  Judy,  till  I  tell  you,"  she  said,  and  managed  to 
squeeze  herself  securely  on  to  the  narrow  resting-place  beside  the  ter- 
rified child.  **  Now,"  she  said,  presently,  "  stand  on  my  back  and  put 
your  knees  in  the  holes  above." 

Judy  did  as  she  was  told,  and  Fan,  on  all  fours,  raised  her  up,  as 
high  as  was  possible.  Her  knees,  and  afterwards  her  feet,  were 
planted  in  the  holes  by  the  efforts '  of  the  strong  little  hands  from 
below,  and  finally,  after  much  struggling  and  scrambling,  Judy 
reached  her  companions  in  safety. 

All  eyes  were  now  looking  anxiously  down  upon  Fan. 

"  Oh,  tako  care !"  cried  one.  "Gor^yeasy!"  said  another;  but 
Fan  did  not  move  from  the  stone  where  she  was  crouching. 

"There's  no  one  to  push  me  up,"  she  called,  at  last;  "and  I 
couldn't  reach  the  holes ;  so  I  won't  try." 

"Oh,  Fan,  Fan,  what  can  we  do  for  you?"  wailed  the  children; 
and  little  Judy  set  up  a  long,  piteous  howl. 

"  You  must  jUst  go  home  and  tell  Kevin,"  cried  Fan,  "  and  then 
you'll  see  whether  he  is  stupid  or  not." 
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"  But  can  you  hold  on  till  he  comes  ?"  shrieked  Mauiy. 

"rUtry,"  shouted  Fan ;  "  only  be  sure  to  make  haste." 

The  children  set  off  as  feist  as  their  light  heels  could  carry  them, 
each  trying  to  outrun  the  other.  Like  a  troop  of  antelopes  they  leaped 
up  the  crags  and  swept  down  into  the  hollows ;  nevertheless,  the  sun 
was  sinking  when  they  drew  near  the  Tillage  luid  met  Kevin  coming 
to  look  for  them. 

In  the  meantime,  Fan  held  on  bravely  to  her  lonely  perch.  Her 
attitude  was  a  painful  one,  but  she  knew  that  if  she  could  keep  from 
trying  to  change  it  she  shoidd  be  safe.  She  never  once  glanced  below, 
feeling  sure  that  the  moment  she  did  so  her  head  would  reel  round 
and  she  should  drop  over.  Again  and  again  the  muscles  of  her  little 
frame  threatened  to  relax  the  tension  that  kept  her  fixed  where  she 
was ;  and  only  the  utmost  determination  of  the  spirit  within  her  pre- 
vented each  moment  from  being  her  last. 

**OGod!"  she  whispered,  "I  will  go  to  heaven  if  you  like ;  but 
I  would  rather  stay  in  this  world  a  little  longer !" 

And  later  on,  when  endurance  was  becoming  too  difficult,  and  dizzi- 
ness was  beginning  to  take  possession  of  her,  she  moaned :  '^  Oh,  my 
God,  wait  till  I  say  good-bye  to  Kevin !" 

A  few  minutes  afterwards  she  heard  Kevin's  voice  calling  to  her 
from  the  crags  overhead. 

'*I  am  throwing  you  a  rope,"  he  shouted,  "  a  rope  with  a  strong 
loop  on  it.  Put  the  loop  over  your  head  and  round  your  waist,  and 
hold  on  to  the  rope.  Now  don't  be  afraid  to  put  your  feet  against  the 
ground.    Walk  up  and  I  will  pull." 

Fan  silently  did  as  she  was  told,  and  quickly  f  oimd  herself  by 
Kevin's  side.  He  snatched  her  up  in  his  arms  and  covered  her  with 
kisses. 

''  My  flA.r1ing  I"  he  said.  ''  You  have  nearly  killed  me  as  well  as 
yourself." 

The  child  nestled  her  head  on  his  broad  shoulder  and  sobbed 
heartily. 

"  I  know  it  was  very  bad,"  she  said ;  '*  I  nearly  killed  Judy  first. 
But  I  wanted  to  see  the  world ;  and  it  was  such  lovely  fun." 

**  "Wanted  to  see  the  world !"  echoed  Kevin.  "  Why,  Fan,  are  you 
not  content  with  the  mountain  where  we  live  ?  What  is  it  that  you 
want  to  see  ?" 

"The  world,"  said  Fan;  ''the  places  in  the  stories.  Don't  you 
ever  want  to  see  them  yourself  ?" 

Kevin  looked  at  her  in  surprise,  and  pondered.  Did  he  not  want 
to  see  them  really ;  or  was  it  only  in  dreams  that  they  fascinated  him? 
He  marched  on  in  silence,  carrying  his  beloved  burthen,  and  revolving 
Fan's  words  in  his  mind.  What  if  he  were  now  bound  for  new  lands, 
he  with  Fan  in  his  arms ;  they  two  travelling  together  in  search  of 
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heroic  tasks  and  an  ideal  life,  somewliere  in  the  regions  of  story  and 
song  ?  The  thought  was  new  and  puzzled  him.  What  should  he  do 
in  those  new  lands,  he  who  was  thought  so  little  of  here  ?  And  how 
could  he  turn  his  back  upon  the  old  people  ?  And  yet  his  heart  stirred 
strangely  as  the  idea  lingered  with  him.  What  if  Fan  should  want  to 
go  ?  Could  he  let  his  singing  bird  fly  into  the  distance,  out  of  his 
sight? 

**  What  put  such  a  thought  in  your  head,  Fan ?"  he  said. 

**  You  put  it  there,"  said  Fan.     **  Your  stories  put  it  there." 

**  But  it  is  you  who  bring  the  stories  into  my  head,"  said  Kevin. 
*'  So  it  must  have  come  from  yourself  in  the  beginning." 

**  No,  it  couldn't." 

*'  It  is  your  singing  that  brings  me  the  stories." 

**  I  only  sing  of  the  things  I  see  all  round  me ;  and  then  you  turn 
them  into  stories  about  things  that  I  never  saw." 

Kevin  pondered  again  as  he  strode  along. 

*  *  Then  there  is  something  in  your  voice  that  you  don't  know  about, " 
he  said,  at  last ;  "  for  the  thoughts  all  come  to  me  from  you." 

"  And  I  don't  know  what  I  sing  about  till  you  tell  me,"  said  Fan. 
^*  So  I  think  we  must  somehow  be  the  same." 

The  same.  Kevin's  heart  thrilled  with  joy  at  the  simple  words, 
and  he  kissed  the  little  brown  hand  that  lay  on  his  shoulder.  Could 
he  tell  the  child  how  gladly  he  accepted  such  a  faith  ?  He,  heavy, 
slow,  stupid,  had  something  mysteriously  in  common  with  her  bright 
and  bird-like  nature.  Had  he  not  felt  it  since  the  first  time  she  lisped 
in  his  ear? 

"  Fan,"  he  said,  after  a  time,  '*  you  know  I  love  you  better  than 
anything  in  the  world," 

'*Yes,"  said  the  child. 

*'  And  it  will  always  be  the  same  as  long  as  I  live." 

**  Yes,"  said  Fan,  **  it  would  be  too  bad,  you  know,  if  you  were  to 
stop." 

**  I  am  not  going  to  stop." 

**  And  I  love  you,  Kevin,  for  there  is  no  one  so  good  to  me." 

"I  want  to  be  good  to  you,  and  I  shall 'always  want.  And  you 
won't  run  away  irom  me,  out  into  the  world  ?" 

"  Oh,  no,"  said  Fan,  earnestly.  "  If  I  went  away  out  to  the  world, 
I'd  like  you  to  be  holding  me  by  the  hand  all  the  way." 
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HE  holds  my  liand  within  his  own 
With  reverential  tender  touch ; 
He  speaks  in  low  and  gentle  tone— 

I  think  I  love  him  very  much. 
Yet  still — a  vision  comes  to  me 

That  draws  my  soul  away  from  him : 
Two  pallid  wounded  hands  I  see, 
And  oh !  my  eyes  grow  very  dim. 

I  feel  a  touch  upon  my  brow — 

He  puts  aside  my  falling  hair, 
He  asks  me  what  I  think  of  now, 

And  tells  me  I  am  passing  fair. 
I  smile — and  lo !  I  see  arise 

A  thorn-crowned  head  in  agony, 
A  pale,  bent  face  and  weary  eyes 

That  seem  to  watch  me  tenderly. 

He  sits  beside  me,  pleading  low — 

If  I  would  love  him  all  in  all, 
The -current  of  my  life  should  flow 

Untroubled  to  death's  mystic  fall. 
My  soul  grows  weak — ^but  ah !  I  see 

A  Heart  transfixed  by  a  spear, 
So  full  of  love  and  agony 

I  almost  feel  its  throbbings  here. 

So  full  of  deep  mysterious  pain. 

So  tortured  by  our  ways  of  sin, 
So  willing  to  be  slain  again 

If  He  could  draw  us  nearer  Him. 
How  can  I  revel  in  soft  hours 

And  life's  dear  joys  so  human  sweet, 
When  on  its  pathway,  'neath  the  flowers,    . 

I  see  the  track  of  bleeding  feet  ? 

Ah !  no,  ah !  no,  it  cannot  be 

That  I  should  live  one  silken  day 
Of  earthly  lovo  and  luxury 

Where  He  has  suffered,  wept  alway. 
I  put  my  lover's  hands  apart, 

I  cling  to  Christ's  dear  open  side — 
I  cannot,  cannot  give  my  heart — 

To  aught  but  Jesus  crucified. 

A.  O'B. 
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AJRCHDEACON  O'EOEKE'S  BALLTSADAEE  AND 
KELVAENET* 

IN  purely  Celtic  literature  and  art  the  native  writers  of  the  province 
of  Gonnaught  in  ancient  times  maintained  an  honourable  pre- 
eminence. Tighemach  O'Braoin,  combarba  or  successor  of  St.  Ciaran 
and  St.  Coman,  by  far  the  most  learned  of  our  early  annalists,  belonged 
to  the  royal  sept  of  the  siol  Muiredhaigh  of  Eoscommon — a  race  though 
somewhat  fallen  from  their  high  estate,  by  no  means  extinct  either  in 
numbers  or  influence  on  the  rich  plains  aroimd  Eath  Croghan,  where 
they  still  retain  the  ancient  tribe  name  of  Muiredhaigh  (pronounced 
Murray).  Another  combarba  of  Ciaran  and  Coman  was  that  O'Duffy, 
**  Bishop  of  Connaught,"  under  whose  superintendence  Maelisu 
O'Echan,  abbot  of  ClooncrafF,  near  Elphin,  made  for  Bong  Torlough 
O*  Connor  the  famous  Cross  of  Cong,  now  in  the  Museum  of  the  Eoyal 
Irish  Academy,  which  so  competent  an  authority  as  the  late  Sir  "William 
Wilde  declares  to  be  "undoubtedly  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of 
metal  work,  enamel,  niello,  and  jewellery  of  its  age  in  the  western 
world."  The  famous  G^Dugan,  historian  of  the  O'Kellys  of  Hy  Maine, 
the  Mac  Firbises  of  Lecain,  the  O'Cuimins  of  Breiffney,  the  Mac  Egans 
of  Duniry,  in  the  Coimty  Galway,  were  certainly  amongst  the  most 
famous  of  our  Celtic  scholars.  According  to  the  admission  of  the 
O'Clerys  themselves,  the  O'Mulchonries  **  around  Cruachain"  for 
many  centuries  held  the  primacy  of  honour  amongst  all  the  bards  and 
oUaves  of  Erin.  Of  the  six  scholars  engaged  on  the  "Annals  of  the 
Four  Masters,"  the  two  Mulchonries  belonged  to  the  same  distinguished 
family;  the  O'Duigenans  came  from  Kilronan,  in  the  County  Eos- 
common;  their  illustrious  patron,  Ferghal  O'Gara,  was  Lord  of  Magh 
O'Gara  and  Coolavin,  in  the  County  Sligo;  and  the  three  G'Clerys, 
oUaves  of  Tirconnell,  belonged  to  a  family  which  came  originally  from 
the  south  of  Galway  to  Tir  Fiachrach  in  Mayo,  and  from  Mayo  migrated 
to  Doneg^  in  the  14th  century.  The  tides  of  the  Books  of  Lecain 
and  Ballymote,  the  Leabhar  Mor  Dima  Doighre,  the  Annals  of  Kil- 
ronan, of  Boyle,  of  Gonnaught,  and  of  Lough  Key,  sufficiently  indicate 
the  places  in  which  they  were  composed,  as  the  three  hundred  cows 
given  in  exchange  for  one  of  them  shows  the  estimation  in  which  they 
were  held.  In  more  recent  times,  too,  we  have  the  great  names  of 
Lynch,  Hardiman,  and  the  two  G'Conors,  whose  labours  are  well 
known  and  appreciated  by  every  Irish  scholar. 

But  during  the  present  century,  in  which  so  much  has  been  done 
for  our  history  and  antiquities,  it  would  seem  as  if  the  "  West  was 

*  Published  bj  James  Duffj  and  Sons,  Dublin,  1878. 
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asleep."  There  was,  indeed,  one  bright  eye  unclosed  and  one  great 
mind  active  in  the  preservation  and  propagation  of  the  Gaedhelic  lan- 
guage. The  translator  of  Homer,  Genesis,  and  the  Melodies  into 
Celtic  numbers  as  sweet  and  full-sounding  as  the  originals  can  never 
be  forgotten  in  the  record  of  Irish  scholars.  But,  if  we  except  St. 
Jarlath's,  there  waa  nothing  done  anywhere  else  in  the  Western 
Province  for  the  ancient  histoiy  and  language  of  Erin.  No  local 
records  were  published,  no  county  surveys  of  any  value  appeared  ex- 
cept the  Ordnance  Survey ;  no  diocesan,  or  even  parochial  history,  of 
any  portion  of  the  province  was  written  except  Sir  T^^lliam  Wilde' <^ 
book  on  Lough  Corrib. 

Archdeacon  O'Eorke  is  the  first  who  has  made  a  serious  effort  to 
remove  this  reproach,  and  reassert  the  ancient  literary  fame  of  his 
native  county.  We  heartily  congratulate  him  on  the  success  of  his 
undertaking  which  we  earnestly  hope  may  encourage  him  to  persevere 
in  his  labours.  Accomplished  historians,  painstaking  and  unselfish, 
and  willing  to  work  in  a  somewhat  ungrateful  field  of  labour,  are 
not  to  be  found  every  day.  It  is  our  duty  to  aid  and  encourage 
them  in  their  cheerless  and  laborious  task ;  for  it  were  surely  to  be 
lamented  if  the  rich  hoardings  of  many  studious  years  were  to  perish 
with  the  possessor.  The  '*  History  of  Ballysadare"  was  evidently  for 
the  author  a  labour  of  love,  and  it  is  to  a  natural  affection  for  the 
people  of  his  native  parish  that  perhaps  we  ought  to  attribute  any 
blemishes  the  work  possesses  as  an  impartial  history.  There  is,  indeed, 
abimdant  evidence  of  accurate  knowledge  and  extensive  research.  The 
writer  shows  himself  to  be  a  man  of  large  and  matured  culture,  con- 
siderable power  of  critical  discrimination,  catholic  in  his  charity  and 
wide-embracing  in  his  patriotism.  This  was  not  unknown  before  to 
those  honoured  with  his  friendship,  or  acquainted  with  the  archdeacon's 
scholastic  career.  A  disting^shed  alumnus  of  Maynooth,  for  many 
years  professor  of  the  Irish  College  in  Paris,  a  man  of  studious  habits 
on  the  mission,  Dr.  O'Eorke  has  had  more  than  usual  opportunities 
for  acquiring  varioTis  and  extensive  stores  of  information ;  and  those 
who  read  his  interesting  and  instructive  book  will  readily  admit  that 
he  has  utilised  them  to  the  full. 

The  work  will  certainly  repay  careful  perusal.  It  contains  many 
things  of  far  more  general  interest  than  might  be  expected  in  a 
parochial  history.  The  district  around  Ballysadare  was  the  scene  of 
very  many  important  events  in  Irish  history,  and  even  the  most  learned 
of  our  scholars  may  glean  additional  information  from  the  labours  of 
Dr.  O'Eorke. 

The  cam  of  Traith  Eothail,  where  the  Firbolg  king  from  whom  it 
derives  its  name  was  slain  after  the  famous  battle  of  Moytura  of  Cong, 
is  quite  near  Ballysadare.  The  cam  itself,  of  which  unfortunately  no 
trace  any  longer  exists,  waa  formeriy  regarded  as  one  of  the  Wonders 
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of  Erin ;  and  the  Strand  of  Eothail  is  very  frequently  mentioned  in 
Irisli  histoTj  as  the  scene  of  many  remarkable  events.  The  place  is 
mentioned  more  than  once  in  the  Life  of  St.  Patrick.  A  synod  of  saints 
of  the  family  of  Dalbronach  was  held  on  the  Strand  near  the  cam 
(which  was  a  small  one),  and  they  prophesied  that  the  highest  tide, 
no  matter  how  it  might  rise  above  the  neighbouring  rocks,  would  never 
cover  the  holy  spot ;  and  thus  it  came  to  be  reckoned  amongst  the 
Mirahilia  IRhemta,  or  standing  miracles  of  Ireland.  Dr.  O'Eorke 
identifies  Tullaghan  Well,  in  the  parish  of  Ballysadare,  as  another  of 
the  Mirahilia  which  is  thus  described  by  the  veracious  Giraldus  Gam- 
brensis:  "Est  et  in  Conactiafons  dulds  aquae  in  vertice  montes  excelsi, 
et  procul  a  marf ,  qui  die  naturali  bis  undis  deficiens  et  toties  exube- 
rans  marinas  imitatur  instabilitates" — that  is  to  say,  in  plain  English, 
this  spring  on  the  mountain  top  ebbs  and  flows  exactly  like  the  tides. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  most  of  the  famous  wonders  of  Ireland 
owed  their  origin  to  the  lively  Celtic  imagination,  at  once  credulous 
and  creative,  and  certainly  they  lost  nothing  of  their  marvellous 
character  by  falling  into  the  hands  of  Gerald  Barry.  Either  Dr. 
O'Rorke  or  the  19th  century  is  much  more  sceptical  in  regard  to  this 
wonderful  fountain,  although  he  confesses  he  frequently  saw  "  a  wet 
watermark  three  or  four  inches  deep"  around  the  margin  of  the  well, 
as  if  caused  by  the  sudden  depression  of  the  water  level.  We  think 
Professor  Huxley  would  explain  it  on  the  principle  of  capillary 
attraction. 

Dr.  (VEorke  furnishes  many  valuable  remarks  on  the  loca  Patricuma 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ballysadare  and  Calry,  which  we  hope  will 
meet  the  eye  of  the  learned  Father  O'Hanlon  before  he  pubHshes  his 
Life  of  St.  Patrick.  His  observations  on  the  visit  of  St.  Columcille  lo 
Ballysadare  after  the  famous  synod  of  Dromceat  are  equally  interesting 
to  the  student  of  Irish  hagiology.  A  large  concourse  of  all  the  saints 
from  the  neighbouring  territories  met  at  Easdara,  the  ancient  name  of 
the  place,  to  do  honour  to  the  apostle  of  the  Picts.  Their  names  are 
given  in  Colgan's  Life  of  St.  Farannan,  and  are  reproduced  by  Father 
CHanlon.  We  should  have  been  very  glad  to  see  the  same  list  re- 
produced by  Dr.  (yEorke  with  such  antiquarian  and  topographical 
notes  as  his  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  neighbourhood  would 
naturally  suggest.  It  is  in  matters  of  this  kind  that  local  knowledge 
is  especially  valuable,  and,  no  doubt,  there  are  many  persons  who 
would  be  glad  to  hear  what  the  learned  writer  had  to  say  about 
"Loman  of  Lough  Gill,  Mofrisius,  son  of  Fachtna  of  Sligeehy  of 
Ghrellan,  from  Craoibh,  at  the  eastern  side  of  Magh  Luirg"  (near 
Elphin),  and  many  other  now  almost  forgotten  patrons  of  our 
parishes. 

Not  only  in  ancient  times,  however,  but  also  quite  recently  many 
important  events  took  place  in  the  parish  of  Ballysadare.    As  a  favour- 
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able  specimen  of  the  writer's  lively  and  grapHc  style  we  shall  quote 
a  paragraph  from  the  account  of  the  skirmish  which  took  place  near 
OoUooney,  in  1798,  between  Humbert,  the  French  general,  who  had 
landed  a  few  weeks  previously  in  the  bay  of  Eillala,  and  Colonel 
Vereker,  who  brought  a  detachment  of  his  Limerick  militia  and  some 
auxiliary  yeomen  from  Sligo  to  oppose  their  progress.  The  Frencb. 
were  much  annoyed  in  their  movements  by  a  gunner  named  Whitters, 
who  brought  his  field-piece  to  bear  upon  their  advancing  columns 
with  fatal  effect.  Several  attempts  were  ma^le,  but  unsuccessfully,  to 
shoot  the  formidable  gunner.  **  Whereupon  Humbert's  aide-de-camp, 
Bartholomew  Teeling,  performed  a  feat  unsurpassed  for  its  daring 
nature  and  for  the  heroism  with  which  it  was  accomplished.  Little 
more  than  twenty  years  of  age,  tall  and  handsome,  Teeling  w€w  the 
most  conspicuous  figure  on  the  field,  as  he  dashed  about  on  his  gallant 
grey  with  the  orders  of  his  general.  This  chivalrous  soul,  chafed  with 
indignation  and  impatience  on  observing  the  faltering  of  some  in 
presence  of  Whitter's  cannon,  and  resolved  to  remove  the  cause  of 
their  anxiety  or  perish  in  the  attempt.  Accordingly,  he  struck  away 
towards  the  centre  of  the  open  field,  and  setting  spurs  to  his  horse 
galloped  straight  to  the  mouth  of  the  gun.  There  was  a  solemn  pause, 
and  every  eye  in  the  two  armies  was  upon  the  horseman  as  he  pulled 
up  the  fiery  grey.  On  the  moment,  Teeling  raised  his  pistol  as  coolly 
as  if  on  parade,  took  steady  aim  and  shot  the  formidable  Whitters  dead 
behind  his  cannon.  In  tiie  twinkling  of  an  eye  the  intrepid  youth 
was  returning,  and,  although  hundreds  of  miiskets  were  discharged,  he 
and  his  horse,  as  if  spirit  and  not  matter,  passed  in  safety  through  the 
shower  of  jbuUets." 

Dr.  O'Borke  devotes  an  eloquent  chapter  to  a  description  of  the 
scenery  around  Ballysadare.  It  is  by  no  means  the  finest  part  of 
the  county  Sligo,  and  would  never  be  specially  noticed  by  any  tourist 
except  for  one  feature  in  the  landscape,  which  is  exceedingly  attractive, 
where  the  Owenmore  rushes  down  a  long  staircase  of  rocks,  and  then, 
resting  for  a  little  to  gather  strength,  takes  a  perpendicular  plunge  of 
some  fourteen  feet  into  the  sea.  The  view  in  the  distance,  too,  is  ex- 
ceedingly picturesque ;  there  is  abundance  of  wood  and  river,  sea  and 
mountain,  the  huge  dome  of  Kjiocknarea,  especially,  rising  as  if  from 
the  sea  in  stately  grandeur.  On  its  summit  is  a  huge  cam  of  stones 
called  the  Misgan,  or,  as  Dr.  O'Borke  terms  it,  the  MUgan  Meidhbe,  the 
tomb  or  cenotaph  of  the  warrior  queen  of  Connaught.  Cenotaph  it 
may  be,  but  her  tomb  it  certainly  is  not,  if  we  are  to  credit  what  is 
almost  contemporary  history.  Meave  was  killed  on  one  of  the  islands 
of  Lough  Bee  by  her  stepson,  and  Toma  Eigas,  the  poet  of  Niall  of 
the  Hostages,  in  a  poem,  which  Eugene  O'Curry  declares  is  undoubtedly 
genuine,  states  expressly  that  she  was  buried  in  the  famous  cemeter>' 
of  the  pagan  kings  of  Ireland  at  Bath  Croghan,  and  well  known  as 
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Helig  na  Kigli — ^the  burying  place  of  the  kings — a  statement  amply 
confirmed  by  local  tradition. 

Another  important  chapter  in  the  work  is  devoted  to  the  histoiy  of 
the  great  St.  Feohin.  This  eminent  man,  the  foimder  of  the  abbeys 
of  Cong,  Fore,  and  Termon  Fechin,  was,  as  Dr.  O^Eorke  conclusively 
established,  a  native  of  Billa,  in  the  parish  of  Ballysadare.  The 
learned  doctor  endeavours  to  show  by  arguments  which,  in  our  opinion, 
are  by  no  means  equally  conclusive,  that  the  saint  belonged  to  the 
family  of  the  O'Haras,  the  local  dynasts  of  the  ancient  territory  of 
Liency,  in  the  coimty  Sligo.  Most  of  our  hagiologists,  indeed,  seem 
very  anxious  to  trace  the  genealogy  of  all  our  early  saints  to  some 
family  of  royal  or  princely  origin — a  matter  concerning  which,  we  may 
presume,  these  holy  persons  are  now,  at  least,  perfectly  indifferent. 
At  any  rate,  we  think  St.  Fechin  does  more  credit  to  his  reputed  ances- 
tors than  ever  they  did  to  him,  and  most  likely  he  is  not  so  anxious 
about  the  kinship  as  Dr.  O'Borke,  especially  since  the  0' Haras  aban- 
doned the  ancient  Church  of  which  that  saint  was  so  bright  an  ornament. 

Our  learned  author  appears  anxious  to  record  every  event  of  any 
importance  in  connection  with  the  history  of  Ballysadare  and  Kilvamet. 
Hence  we  were  somewhat  disappointed  to  find  no  mention  of  the  tragical 
death  of  Malachi  O'Queely,  Archbishop  of  Tuam,  near  Ballysadare,  on 
Sunday,  17th  October,  1645.  O'Queely  was  a  man  of  eminent  talents, 
the  soul  of  the  Confederation,  and  confidential  adviser  of  the  nuncio, 
Rinucdni.  On  the  fatal  Sunday  the  Irish  troops  were  encamped  near 
Ballysadare,  and  the  archbishop  was  entertaining  at  dinner  the  confede- 
rate generals,  Taaffe  and  Dillon,  and  most  of  their  officers.  Coote,  Cole, 
and  Hamilton,  a  villainous  trio,  were  at  the  time  in  Sligo,  and  hearing 
of  the  unguarded  state  of  the  confederate  camp  swooped  down  upon 
them  with  a  large  force.  Everything  was  in  confusion ;  the  soldiers 
were  unarmed  and  mercilessly  cut  down,  and  the  archbishop,  unable 
to  make  his  escape,  was  overtaken  and  hewed  to  pieces  by  the  Scotch 
to  whom  he  was  unknown.* 

There  is,  indeed,  in  this  book  a  vast  amount  of  antiquarian 
information  which  is  well  worthy  of  the  attention  of  Irish  scholars, 
and  likely  to  prove  far  more  interesting  to  the  general  public 
than  the  family  histoiy  of  the  O'Haras,  Coopers,  and  Percivals.  We 
venture  to  think  Dr.  O'Eorke  expended  rather  too  much  labour  in 
elucidating  the  family  history  of  these  purely  local  magnates.  As  far 
as  we  know,  they  were  never  specially  remarkable  for  anything  in 
pai-ticular,  good  or  bad.  They  were  neither  heroically  virtuous  nor 
greatly  wicked.  The  two  latter  families  were  average  specimeiis  of 
the  Cromwellian  settlers  in  Ireland ;  and  to  say  so  is  not  saying  much 
for  them,  but  it  is  quite  as  much  as  they  deserve.    Mr.  Joshua  Cooper 

*  See  Father  Meehan*!  "  Iriah  Hierarchy  in  the  17th  century." 
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of  Markrea  was,  indeed,  a  distinguished  astronomer,  and  built  an  ex- 
cellent observatory  which  is  still  maintained  in  working  order  by  the 
family ;  bnt  here  end  all  their  daims  to  distinction. 

The  O'Haras  of  Lieney  are  certainly  an  ancient  race.  The  present 
excellent  representative  of  the  family  holds  estates  which  have  been  in 
the  possession  of  his  ancestors  for  nearly  2000  years.  They  have 
always  been  keen  sportsmen,  fond  of  dogs  and  horses,  they  had  no 
objection  to  a  hostile  afPray,  and  knew  how  to  strike  hard  in  defence 
of  their  own.  In  more  recent  times  they  became  colonels  of  the  yeo- 
manry, and  sometimes  foremen  of  the  grand  jury.  Some  of  them 
were  members  of  the  English  House  of  Commons,  but  not  on  the 
popular  side,  and  a  few  of  them  sat  in  CoUege-greeo,  where,  to  his 
credit  be  it  said,  the  O'Hara  of  the  time  spoke  and  voted  against  the 
Union.  Their  highest  claim  to  distinction  was  the  collateral  and  dis- 
tant relationship  of  the  family  to  that  illustrious  Ferghal  O'Gara,  the 
]mtron  of  the  Four  Masters,  and  the  saviour  of  his  country's  annals. 
But  when  these  things  are  said,  the  best  portion  of  their  history  is  re- 
corded. There  was  no  hero  amongst  them,  no  man  like  Bed  Hug^h 
O'Donnell,  or  Brian  Oge  O'Eorke,  who  were  so  prodigal  of  their  great 
souls  in  conflict  with  an  overpowering  foe.  We  do  not  believe  any  of 
them  ever  struck  an  unselfish  blow  for  his  native  country,  or  in  the 
supreme  moment  of  danger  perilled  lands  and  life  in  the  battle-smoke 
of  a  desperately  glorious  field.  They  so  contrived  to  trim  their  sails 
in  stormy  times  as  to  keep  them  full  no  matter  how  the  wind  blew — a 
prudent  but  not  a  generous  policy.  Men  who  adopt  that  pc^iey  are 
known  as  trimmers,  and  of  that  worldly  wise  but  somewhat  contemp- 
tible class  were  many  of  the  Lords  of  Lieney.  In  1645,  at  the  Tery 
nick  of  time,  Kean  O'Hara  changed  his  faith  to  keep  his  lands.  On 
the  **  Convert  RoU"  from  1738  to  1779,  we  find  no  less  than  nine  of 
the  name  and  race.  If  Iheir  faith  had  been  stolen  from  them  by  the 
subtle  policy  of  the  wardship  instituted  by  Strafford,  we  could  not 
blame  them ;  but  impartial  history  must  deal  in  the  language  of  stem 
rebuke  with  the  memoiy  of  men  like  Kean  0*Hara,  who  loved  their 
estates  far  better  than  the  religion  in  which  they  oonsoientioualy  be- 
lieved. Many  of  his  descendants  were  tolerant  enough  towards  the 
papists ;  but  the  last  of  the  male  line,  the  late  Major  CHara,  gave  every 
vacancy  on  his  estates  and  in  his  service  to  strangers  because  they 
were  Protestants,  and  persistently  refused  them  to  Catholics,  natives 
of  the  district,  whose  only  fault  was  their  fidelity  to  the  ancient  faith 
to  which  so  many  of  his  family  had  proved  renegades.  It  is  poor 
palliation  for  conduct  like  this  to  say  that  he  was  an  improving  land- 
lord, and  that  some  of  his  neighbours  w^e  as  intolerant  as  he  was. 
Of  the  present  Mr.  Cooper  CHara  we  have  nothing  to  si^  but  what  is 
good.  He  is,  we  believe,  universally  respected  as  a  kind-hearted 
gentleman  and  indulgent  landlord.    "We  may  venture  to  hope  that 
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Dp.  CRorke's  work  will  make  Hm  still  better  remember  that  Hie  men 
of  Annaglimore  were  not  the  feudal  serfs  but  tbe  free  and  faithful 
▼aesals  of  bis  ancestors,  and  that  the  bistoiy  of  his  family,  which  gave 
so  many  saints  and  bishops  to  the  Church,  will  be  to  him  a  new  induce- 
ment to  discountenance  the  attempted  proselytism  of  the  poor  Catholics 
by  some  of  his  neighbours.*  No  family  in  the  parish,  according  to 
all  accounts,  better  deserve  the  praises  of  the  historian  than  the  Mere- 
diths. They  never  stooped  to  any  mean  attempts  at  proselytism,  and 
have  always  borne  the  character  of  being  exceedingly  generous  and 
charitable  to  their  tenants  and  retainers. 

If  there  is  any  fault  to  be  found  with  our  historian,  it  is  that  he  is 
too  much  inclined  to  forget  and  forgive.  His  generous  charity  would 
hide  the  animosities  of  the  past.  He  traces  the  virtuous  traits  of  his 
characters  with  a  pencil  of  light,  and  puts  their  shadowy  vices  in  the 
background.  But  histoiy  should  be,  above  all  things,  what  the  Boman 
orator  said  it  was — the  light  of  truth.  The  historian  must  adopt  the 
maxim,  not  of  "  nil  de  mortuis  nisi  bonum,"  but  **  nil  de  mortuis  nisi 
verum."  Sitting  in  judgment  on  the  men  of  the  past,  he  must  weigh 
every  statement  in  the  scales  of  rigid  and  impartial  justice,  mindful  of 
the  motto  of  the  Edinburgh  Eeviewers — **  Judex  damnatur  quum 
nocens  absolvitur."  The  judge  on  the  bench  is  privileged  and  bound 
by  the  law  of  th^  land  to  express  his  convictions  with  all  freedom ;  the 
historian  is  equally  bound  by  every  canon  of  criticism  to  speak  the 
whole  truth  and  fear  no  man.  We  are  inclined  to  think  Dr.  O'Eorke 
leans  too  much  to  the  side  of  mercy.  His  desire  to  be  amiable  all 
round  and  say  nothing  unpleasant  makes  him  too  meek  in  his  censure. 
We  are  sterner  of  justice  and  harder  of  heart,  but  our  words  are  ephe- 
meral and  of  less  weight.  We  are  unwilling,  however,  to  be  too  severe 
on  the  virtuous  delinquencies  of  an  amiable  and  accomplished  writer. 
And  yet  his  vigorous  denunciation  of  the  shabby  upstarts  who  lived 
in  squalid  penury,  and  so  dealt  with  their  wretched  tenants  as  to  make 
emigration  a  welcome  refuge  from  their  tyranny,  shows  that  our  author 
can  deal  out  stem  and  emphatic  justice  when  he  chooses.  We  could 
well  wish  if,  instead  of  attempting  to  palliate  his  conduct,  Dr.  0*Eorke 
were  equally  vigorous  in  his  denunciation  of  that  lord  of  Markrea 
Castle,  who,  in  spite  of  the  growing  toleration  of  the  19th  century,  in- 
humanl3^ordered  a  soldier  under  his  command  to  be  flogged  for  going 
to  mass  against  his  orders.  Yet,  perhaps,  it  is  better  to  be  Solon  than 
Draco,  and  let  mercy  abound  more  than  justice. 

For  the  rest,  we  are  grateful  to  the  learned  author  for  this  instal- 
ment to  the  history  of  his  country.  Books  like  this  deserve  the  gene- 
rous and  enlightened  support  of  aU  classes  of  Irishmen.  Literature  in 
Ireland,  above  all,  a  high-toned  Catholic  literature,  is  by  no  means  a 

*  See  the  Bligo  Champion  passim  Tritl.in  the  Imit  Uuree  montba. 
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profitable  pursuit.  Both  authors  and  publishers  frequently  meet  with 
apathetic  indifPerence,  where  they  might  naturally  expect  cordial 
encouragement.  As  a  priest  labouring  earnestly  and  imselfishly  in 
the  cause  of  Irish  literature,  Dr.  O'Rorke  has  a  right  to  expect  eveiy 
encouragement  from  his  brother  priests  on  the  mission.  By  whom,  if 
not  by  them,  are  such  efforts  to  be  stimulated  and  rewarded?  Surely 
they  cannot  be  indifferent  to  the  literaiy  fame  of  their  native  country, 
and  the  dearest  interests  of  religion.  To  aid  in  creating  and  fostering 
a  native  literature  which  will  help  to  exclude  from  the  Catholic  homes 
of  this  country  the  scurrilous  productions  of  the  half-educated  and 
Irish-hating  scribes  of  the  second-class  London  publicists,  is  a  duty 
which  we  owe  to  our  coimtry  and  to  the  Church.  Eugene  0' Curry  has 
said  that  the  history  of  Ireland  has  yet  to  be  written ;  and  to  a  certain 
extent  the  materials  are  to  be  furnished.  When  our  wealth  of  ancient 
MSS.  is  digested  and  published,  when  careful  and  accurate  provindal 
and  diocesan  histories  (such  as  Dean  Cogan's  Meath  and  Father 
O'Laverty's  Down  and  Connor)  have  been  written ;  then  some  divinely 
gifted  artist  will  arise  to  construct  an  enduring  memorial  to  his  own 
and  his  country's  fame  by  writing  with  fulness  and  impartiality  the 
sadly  glorious  story  of  this  ancient  and  much-enduring  land. 

J.  H. 
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TO  OSCAE  WILDE, 

AUTUOU  OF   "RAVENNA." 
BY  AUGUSTUS  M.    MOORE. 

[0  Marsyas  am  I,  who  singing  came 
To  challenge  King  Apollo  at  a  Test, 
But  a  love- wearied  singer  at  the  best. 
The  myrtle  leaves  are  all  that  I  can  claim. 
While  on  thy  brow  there  bums  a  crown  of  flame. 
Upon  thy  shield  Italians  eagle  crest ; 
Content  am  I  with  Lesbian  leaves  to  rest. 
Guard  thou  thy  laurels  and  thy  mother's  name. 

I  buried  Love  within  the  rose  I  meant 
To  deck  the  fillet  of  your  Muse's  hair ; 

I  take  this  wild-flower,  grown  against  her  feet. 
And  kissing  its  half -open  lips  I  swear. 

Frail  though  it  be  and  widowed  of  its  scent, 
I  plucked  it  for  your  sake  and  find  it  sweet. 

Moore  Man,  September,  187B. 
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THE  HOLY  ISLAI^D. 

AN  UNPUBLISHED  BTOBY. 
BY  GERALD   GEIFFIX, 

AVTBOK  or  ''the  OOLLJtOlANS." 

CHAPTEE  n. 

THE  BEGINNING  OF  THE  STOEY. 

In  the  second  century  following  that  in  wliich  our  national  Apostle 
had  bequeathed  the  great  legacy  of  Christian  truth  to  the  inhabitants 
of  this  island,  there  lived  in  the  northern  parts  of  Thomond  one  of 
those  subordinate  provincial  kings  amongst  whom  the  government  of . 
Ireland  was  at  that  time  divided.     His  territory  extended  from  the 
spacious  waters  that  roll  into  the  Bay  of  Galway  to  the  south  of  the 
Cliffs  of  Moher.    This  prince  was  not  of  the  number  of  those  who  had 
embraced  the  Christian  faith  on  the  preaching  of  the  apostle  and  his 
followers.    An  unhappy  dissension  with  a  Christian  prince,  who  ruled 
an  adjoining  territory,  had  given  him  a  prejudice  against  the  creed  as 
well  as  the  person  of  his  enemy ;  and  his  druids,  or  idolatroTis  priests, 
had  taken  advantage  of  the  feeling  to  cause  him  to  issue  a  decree  for- 
bidding all  his  subjects,  on  pain  of  his  severest  displeasure,  to  receive 
or  entertain  a  Christian  missionar}'.    Accordingly,  while  the  surround- 
ing districts  enjoyed  the  light  of  religious  truth,  the  dominion  of  Caol 
alone  continued  wrapt  in  all  the  gloomy  ignorance  of  paganism.    The 
spacious  woods  of  yew  and  oak,  which  clothed  the  surrounding  hills, 
concealed  within  their  sombre  shades  small  temples  dedicated  to  the 
sun,  moon,  and  stars,  or  other  inanimate  objects  of  superstitious  ado- 
ration.   The  yearly  festival  of  Fire  was  celebrated  with  the  same 
solemnity  as  if  the  voice  of  a  Christian  apostle  had  never  been  heard 
within  the  island,  and  all  the  vain  observances  of  which  the  super- 
stitious mummeries  of  November  Eve  present  a  miserable  remnant 
even  in  our  own  days,  were  in  full  possession  of  their  gloomy  influence 
over  the  minds  of  the  people. 

Caol  had  an  only  son  who,  from  his  earliest  years,  had  conciliated 
to  himself  the  favour  and  affection  not  only  of  his  father,  but  of  all 
those  by  whom  he  was  surrounded.  There  is  none  of  us,  perhaps, 
who,  in  looking  around  on  the  circle  of  his  acquaintance,  may  not  fix 
his  thoughts  upon  some  sweet  and  placid  characters,  to  whom  innocence 
and  candour  appear  so  natural  an  inheritance  that  one  would  almost 
imagine  they  had  been  exempted  by  some  special  grace  from  the  con- 
sequence of  man's  original  transgression.  Such  was  the  character  of 
the  young  Prince  TJsna ;  and  the  charm  of  early  innocence  was  not  lost 
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as  it  too  often  happens,  in  the  progress  of  years  and  education.  In 
him,  as  time  rolled  away,  the  head  was  not  a  gainer  at  the  heart's 
expense,  nor  was  love  overlaid  by  intellect.  Love,  indeed,  from  the 
very  dawn  of  childhood,  seemed  Usna's  ruling  principle.  To  judge 
from  the  continual  serenity  that  shone  in  his  features,  and  the  affec- 
tionate smile  which  never  ceased  to  play  around  them,  one  would  have 
supposed  that  he  belonged  to  a  world  and  a  society  where  all  was 
amiable,  and  where  suspicion  and  unkindness  were  things  ujiknown 
and  unheard  of  As  to  vice,  his  rank  and  the  vigilance  of  his  instruc- 
tors secured  him  from  the  contagion  of  its  coarser  examples ;  and  its 
interior  sentiment  seemed  as  strange  to  his  mind  as  its  practice  to 
his  eyes. 

Usna  had  a  young  friend,  the  son  of  a  neighbouring  chieftain, 
who  was  the  constant  companion  of  his  sports  and  studies,  and  a 
special  object  of  his  affection.  Similarity  of  age,  tastes,  and  inclina- 
tions had  produced  in  them  its  wonted  influence,  and  made  ihem  in  a 
manner  necessary  to  efiwjh  other.  The  young  Moimi  entered  with  the 
pliancy  of  friendship  into  all  the  pursuits  and  pleasures  of  his  prince, 
and  seemed  as  if  none  could  have  an  interest  for  him  in  which  Usna 
did  not  bear  a  part.  Their  attachment  continued  unbroken  until  the 
period  when  Caol,  the  father  of  the  young  prince,  announced  to  the 
latter  his  design  of  forming  an  alliance  for  him  with  the  daughter  of 
a  neighbouring  monarch,  a  princess  no  less  distinguished  by  her  amia- 
bility of  mind  and  person,  than  by  her  rank  as  heiress  to  one  of  the 
most  extensive  amongst  the  inferior  principalities  of  the  island.  Usna 
had  seen  the  young  princess  on  several  occasions,  but  though  he  ad- 
mired the  excellent  qualities  which  she  possessed,  the  announcement 
of  his  father  occasioned  in  him  no  extraordinary  sentiment  of  pleasure. 
He  answered  the  king,  however,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  leave  tiie  latter 
satisfied  with  his  affection  and  obedience,  and  then  hastened  privately 
to  seek  the  counsel  and  sympathy  of  his  friend  Moimi. 

He  had  not  seen  him  now  for  many  days,  and  enjoyed  in  anticipa- 
tion the  pleasures  of  their  approaching  interview ;  the  heartfelt  joy  of 
meeting,  the  very  delight  of  being  together ;  the  intimate  communica- 
tion of  all  the  thoughts,  and  events,  and  sentiments  that  had  filled  up 
the  interim  since  their  parting  ac  the  last  change  of  the  moon.  As  he 
approached  the  dwelling  of  his  friend,  he  was  astonished  to  see  the 
entrance  crowded  with  the  members  and  adherents  of  the  family  who 
observed  a  mournful  silence  while  he  drew  nigh.  He  inquired  for 
Moimi.  There  seemed  a  general  reluctance  to  reply.  Astonished  at 
their  silence,  he  repeated  his  inquiries. 

"Alas,  son  of  Caol,"  said  one  of  those  whom  he  addressed,  "thou 
wilt  never  more  hear  the  voice  of  Moimi  until  thou  join  him  in  the 
tomb.  His  lifeless  remains  thou  mayest  yet  behold  within  the  tomb 
of  his  fathers." 
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Dead !  "Was  it  possible?  Usna  rusted  into  the  building.  Miere, 
extended  on  a  funeral  couch,  he  beheld  the  body  of  his  friend  no  longer 
conscioas  of  his  presence.  For  the  first  time  no  smile  appeared  upon 
the  lips  of  Moimi  at  the  approach  of  Usna.  Por  the  first  time  no  hand 
was  raised  to  greet  him,  no  fiush  of  joy  passed  oyer  the  pallid  features 
of  his  friend,  A  brief  but  violent  illness  had,  within  the  interim  be- 
tween their  last  meeting  and  the  present,  made  that  warm  and  loving 
heart  a^M^uainted  with  a  coldness  it  had  never  known  before.  Usna 
oould  scarce  believe  his  eyes  and  ears.  He  gazed  in  silent  astonish- 
ment on  the  closed  eyelids  and  pallid  features  of  his  friend  which  bore 
so  new  and  terrible  an  expression.  He  had  never  until  now  looked 
upon  death,  and  l^ast  of  all  had  death  and  Moimi  ever  dwelt  together 
in  his  thoughts.  A  horror  seized  him  which,  for  a  time,  excluded  grief. 
Dead  I  Moimi  dead !  He  could  only  repeat  these  words  over  and  over 
again  in  his  own  mind.  The  friends  removed  the  body,  but  Usna  con- 
tinued to  behold  it  wheresoever  he  turned  his  eyes. 

For  the  first  time  sorrow  seized  upon  the  soul  of  Usna.  As  he  re- 
turned to  his  father's  palace  aU  nature  seemed  to  have  suffered  a  sud- 
den alteration.  The  skies,  the  hills,  the  woods,  the  lakes,  the  fiowers 
seemed  aU  to  wear  a  hue  of  iincartainiy  and  death.  His  own  life 
appeared  to  him  a  thing  so  frail  that  it  seemed  as  if  about  to  pass 
away  on  every  breeze  that  shook  the  surrounding  leaves.  Every  ob- 
ject that  before  had  given  him  pleasure  served  only  now  to  give  more 
poignancy  to  his  aflfliction.  Even  those  to  which  he  had  been  hitherto 
bound  in  love,  were  regarded  by  him  with  an  indescribable  feeling  of 
anxiety  and  apprehension. 

■**  Why  waste  my  thoughts  upon  them  ?"  he  said,  as  his  eyes  rested 
on  some  favourite  object.  '*  How  long  dball  I  possess  them?  They, 
too,  may  die  like  Moimi.  I  see  that  love  is  no  less  the  source  of  pain 
than  of  delight,  with  this  sad  difference  that  the  joy  is  shortlived  but 
the  pain  remains.  And  yet  what  is  life  without  it  ?  Why  cannot  I 
find  something  to  love  over  ^hich  death  and  time  can  have  no  power? 
It  is  true  I  have  loved  the  flowers  and  simshine  of  the  summer  yet 
seen  them  fade  without  regret,  because  I  knew  that  the  next  spring 
would  bring  them  back  with  all  their  loveliness  and  odour.  But  what 
spring  shall  ever  restore  life  andbeauty  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  grave  ? 
what  summer  shall  bring  Moimi  ?  0  Death,  0  robber  Death !  restore 
me  my  friend  or  tell  me  where  thou  hast  conveyed  him.  I  know,  in- 
deed, the  tomb  in  which  his  body  moulders ;  but  the  soul ! — ^the  soul 
that  counselled,  that  loved  and  felt  with  me ! — the  tender,  the  affec- 
tionate soul,  oh !  where  is  that  ?  It  is  not  in  his  tomb,  for  it  was  not 
on  his  bier.  Where  is  it  ?  Had  even  that  mouldering  body  a  longer 
date  than  the  hidden  principle  which  gave  it  life  and  motion  ?  The 
bones  of  Moimi  will  exist  for  hundreds  of  years,  and  is  nothing  left  of 
the  mind  and  will  which  they  obeyed? 
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He  consulted  Us  father's  droids,  but  their  vague  and  evaeiTe 
answers  served  only  to  augment  his  secret  anzieiy.  They  told  him, 
indeed,  of  a  land  beyond  the  tomb,  a  country  of  spirits  to  which  the 
souls  of  men  were  conveyed  after  death ;  but  what  the  nature  of  this 
country  was,  or  what  the  condition  of  the  souls  who  were  received 
among  its  inhabitants,  they  could  not  declare.  Dark  and  misly  con- 
jectures, or  conflicting  testimonies  were  all  they  cotdd  afford  him. 
There  was  nothing  certain,  nothing  clear  or  definite  in  the  acoounts 
they  gave  him,  and  when  he  seemed  still  unsatisfied  and  pressed  to 
know  more,  they  told  him  he  would  incur  the  anger  of  the  gods  by 
inquiring  further. 

Ever  full  of  deference  for  age  and  wisdom,  Usna  was  silent,  but  he 
was  not  at  rest.  It  was  strange,  he  thought,  that  the  Creating  Power 
of  which  the  druids  spoke  should  have  shown  in  all  his  works  so  much 
benevolence  towards  mankind,  and  yet  have  left  them  so  profoundly 
ignorant  of  their  future  destinies.  A  deep  melancholy  seized  upon 
kim,  and  from  day  to  day  his  hidden  perplexities  of  mind  occasioned  a 
visible  alteration  in  his  health.  His  father  who  perceived  the  change 
and  attributed  it  solely  to  the  loss  of  his  beloved  companion,  sought  a 
remedy  by  hastening  the  preparation  for  his  approaching  marriage. 
Usna  witnessed  them  without  any  apparent  interest.  A  dull,  listless 
indifference  seemed  to  have  taken  possession  of  all  his  faculties,  and 
rendered  him  incapable  of  enjoyment  or  exertion  either  of  mind  or 
frame. 

Caol,  who  perceived  with  uneasiness  that  the  preparations  for  the  mar- 
riage diminished  nothing  of  his  son's  melancholy,  ordered  his  attendants 
to  prepare  for  the  chase,  hoping  that  the  exercise  and  animation  of  the 
sport  might  have  a  healthful  influence  on  the  spirits  of  the  young  prince. 
Accordingly,  at  an  early  hour  on  the  appointed  morning,  all  was  in  readi- 
ness before  the  palace.  A  large  concourse  had  assembled  to  share  in  the 
diversions  of  the  day.  According  to  the  custom  of  the  ancient  times  in 
the  island  the  chase  was  to  be  conducted  on  foot.  A  young  attendant 
foster-brother  of  the  prince  held  in  his  hand  a  leathern  leash  made 
fast  around  the  neck  of  two  gigantic  woH-dogs,  once  the  favourite 
companions  of  Usna's  hours  of  recreation,  though  now  neglected  like 
all  he  had  hitherto  loved.  Another  youth  stood  near,  bearing  his  boir 
and  arrows,  and  the  spear  which  was  used  in  following  the  more  for- 
midable species  of  game  into  the  dose  recesses.  The  young  prince 
himself  at  length  came  forward,  attired  in  a  light  and  close-fitting 
dress  suitable  for  the  occasion.  A  short  cloak  of  scarlet  was  fastened 
across  his  shoulders  by  a  golden  clasp ;  a  bonnet  or  pointed  cap  of  a 
somewhat  graver  hue  rested  on  his  head,  while  a  profusion  of  light 
coloured  hair  hung  gracefully  around  his  neck  and  shoulders.  The 
animation  of  the  scene  appeared  for  the  moment  to  have  restored  his 
spirits  to  their  customary  tone,  and  he  took  the  arms  from  his  attend- 
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ant,  and  received  the  eager  caresses  of  the  poor  hounds  with  a  satis- 
faction which  gave  joy  to  the  heart  of  Caol. 

The  game  was  abundant,  and  the  morning's  sport  successful. 
TJsna,  however,  had  not  yet  found  a  prey  on  which  he  thought  it 
worth  while  to  let  sKp  the  noble  dogs  which  he  carried  in  his  string. 
The  sagacious  animals,  as  if  aware  of  their  master's  meaning,  beheld 
with  indifference  the  red  dun  fly  before  them,  and  even  heard  without 
apparent  interest  the  death-cry  of  the  small,  wild  swine  which  the  other 
dogs  had  roused  from  their  lurking-places  in  the  woods.  At  length, 
an  enormous  wolf,  startled  by  the  sounds  of  the  chase,  appeeured  for 
an  instant  in  their  path,  and  then  vanished  in  the  recesses  of  the  wood. 
Usna  let  slip  his  hounds  and  seized  his  spear.  The  dogs  sprang  for- 
ward on  the  game.  •  For  a  moment  Usna  forgot  every  consideration  in 
the  excitement  of  the  chase.  Oompfinions,  attendants,  all  were  left 
behind,  and  he  had  been  running  now  during  a  course  of  many  miles, 
straining  all  his  force  to  keep  the  dogs  in  view,  without  perceiving 
that  he  was  alone.  Onward  still  they  flew  over  hill  and  vale,  througft 
marsh  and  wood,  until  it  became  evident  to  Usna,  from  the  strange- 
ness of  the  scene  around  him,  that  he  had  passed  the  frontiers  of  his 
father's  territory.  The  direction  which  the  chase  had  taken  was  towards 
the  south,  and  the  day  was  already  on  the  decline  before  Usna  had 
reached  the  spot  on  which  the  dogs,  panting  and  exhausted,  kept 
watch  beside  the  lifeless  and  mangled  body  of  their  prey.  Usna  was 
no  less  in  need  of  rest  than  they.  After  admiring  for  a  moment  the 
prodigious  size  of  the  wolf  which  they  had  killed,  and  repaid  their  toil 
with  a  caressing  hand,  he  sat  beside  them  on  the  heath.  He  did  not, 
however,  remain  long  in  the  attitude  of  rest.  A  burning  thirst  com- 
pelled him  to  arise  and  seek  the  means  of  allaying  it  in  a  neighbouring 
wood.  Neither  house  nor  cultivated  land,  nor  any  mark  of  human 
habitation,  was  observable  in  the  scene  by  which  he  was  surrounded. 
The  face  of  the  country  was  less  hilly  than  in  his  father's  territories, 
but  not  less  diversified  with  change  of  heath  and  woodland.  Beneath 
a  close  hazel  in  a  little  glen  Usna  found  the  water  which  he  sought 
g^hing  among  the  brambles  from  the  cleft  of  a  rock.  Having  satis- 
fled  his  thirst,  he  abandoned  himself  once  more  to  repose  and  to  the 
train  of  thought  and  feeling  which  the  loneliness  of  the  place  and  the 
tranqixilHty  of  the  evening  hour  were  calculated  to  inspire.  By  degrees 
his  interior  disquietudes  began  to  revive  and  to  take  exclusive  posses- 
sion of  his  mind.  His  distance  from  home  and  the  uncertainty  of 
reaching  before  the  following  morning  were  no  subject  of  anxiety  to 
one  whose  hardy  frame  would  find  an  acceptable  couch  beneath  the 
oak,  and  abundant  protection  in  the  spear  which  he  carried  in  his  hands 
and  the  vigilance  of  the  faithful  though  mute  companions  of  his  adven- 
ture. He  resigned  himself,  therefore,  with  an  undivided  attention  to 
tho  thoughts  which  pressed  upon  his  mind.    None  but  those  who  have 
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experienced  such  perplexities  of  thought  upon  the  prof  oundest  of  all 
subjects  can  imagine  what  were  at  this  moment  the  inward  sufiFerings 
of  Usna.  He  was  not  one  of  those  who  can  drown  such  reflections  in 
the  excitement  of  ambition,  or  in  the  pleasures  of  intellect  or  sense. 
He  thirsted  after  truth,  not  as  a  mere  subject  of  abstract  curiosity,  but 
as  something  wanting  to  his  heart  and  his  afPections  still  more  than  to 
his  understanding.  Meditating  on  these  subjects,  he  plucked  one  of 
the  wild-flowers  that  adorned  the  rock  at  whose  foot  the  fountain 
gushed  forth,  and  considered  for  a  time  the  delicate  beauty  of  its  leaves, 
while  he  inhaled  its  exhilarating  odour. 

'*  Can  it  be,"  he  said  within  himself,  "  that  the  Great  Being  who 
has  caused  this  exquisite  flower  to  blossom  in  these  wilds,  and  that 
refreshing  water  to  gush  from  the  rock  for  my  relief ,  is  indeed  the 
haughty  and  inapproachable  spirit  that  our  druids  would  represfflit 
Him  ?  What  injury  could  his  majesiy  receive  from  my  intimate  reve- 
rence and  love?  Can  it  be  that  He  has  done  so  much  for  his  creatures 
Ind  yet  hides  Himself  from  them,  abandoning  their  wretched  minds 
to  cruel  anxieties  and  dark  and  unsatisfactory  conjectures?  Has  He 
left  no  channel  open  through  which  to  hold  intimate  communication 
with  them  ?  The  cry  of  the  lamb  that  is  lost  on  the  mountain  side  is 
no  sooner  heard  than  answered  by  the  compassionate  mother ;  and  can 
He  who  framed  mountain  and  valley  for  our  habitation  have  left  us  to 
wander  unheeded  in  the  dangerous  intricacies  of  our  own  thoughts? 
Ye  flowers  which  I  have  so  much  loved,  ye  woods  and  rocks  that  ware 
the  scenes  of  my  happiest  hours  while  Moimi  lived,  but  which  I  never 
more  can  love  as  I  did  then  while  I  was  ignorant  of  death ;  tell  me,  I 
beseech  you,  in  what  cleft  or  cavern  do  you  hidd  that  truth  for  which 
my  heart  suffers  a  more  parching  thirst  than  that  which  I  have  just 
quenched  in  these  refreshing  waters  ?  Thou  gentle  wind  of  evening, 
that  bringest  coolness  to  my  brow  and  music  to  my  ear,  will  your 
whispers  never  tell  me  where  He  dwells  who  has  sent  you  on  your 
errand  of  mercy  and  of  love  ?  Ye  works  of  beauty  and  of  goodness, 
ye  stars  of  night,  thou  sim  whose  genial  heat  makes  nature  fruitful, 
why  can  you  not  communicate  to  my  understanding  the  light  for  which 
it  grieves  ?  If  ye  be  the  deities  for  which  our  druids  hold  you,  why  is 
it  that  your  beams  can  pierce  no  farther  than  the  mere  outward  sense? 
Or  if  you  refuse  to  tell  me  of  Him  whom  I  seek,  answer,  ye  works, 
which  He  makes  the  instnmients  of  his  displeasure.  Thou  deep  and 
rolling  sea,  whose  waters  whiten  the  base  of  our  cliffs  with  foam ;  ye 
tempests,  that  deform  the  heavens,  and  scatter  ruin  on  the  earth,  of 
whose  anger  is  it  that  ye  speak  ?  Or  if  thy  lightnings  and  thy  thun- 
ders will  not  reveal  thee,  to  thee — to  thee  I  turn,  mysterious  and  awful 
Power !  Do  Thou,  thyself,  make  known  to  me  the  secret  which  my 
heart  bursts  to  know.  Oh,  tell  me  where  is  Moimi  ?  Tell  me  what  I 
am,  and  what  I  am  to  be?    Do  not — oh,  do  not  leave  me  in  this 
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terrible — this  melancholy  ignorance !  Explain  to  my  poor  mind  the 
enigma  of  what  I  see  and  hear.  Let  me  know  something  of  what  I 
have  to  hope  and  fear  in  the  future,  for  since  Moimi's  death  the  present 
is  not  worth  my  care." 

While  he  spoke  these  words,  with  tears  gushing  from  his  eyes,  and 
a  countenance  inflamed  by  the  ardour  of  his  desires,  his  hands  were 
outstretched  and  trembling  with  emotion.  Overwhelmed  at  length  by 
the  intensity  of  thought  and  feeling,  he  flung  himself  prostrate  on  the 
heath,  and  gave  vent  to  the  long  gatheaing  sorrow  of  the  past  weeks, 
in  a  fit  of  convulsive  grief.  They  were  the  first  abundant  tears  he 
had  shed  since  the  death  of  his  friend,  and  the  relief  which  they  afforded 
had  a  hejdthful  influence  upon  his  mind.  The  poor  hounds,  unable  to 
comprehend  the  cause  of  their  master's  distress,  advancing  to  his  side 
licked  the  tears  from  his  face  and  expressed  their  sympathy  by  mourn- 
ful whinings.  In  his  anguish,  Usna  was  tempted  for  the  moment  to 
envy  the  poor  animals  their  irrational  nature  which  at  least  exempted 
them  from  the  internal  suffeiings  to  which  reason  rendered  him  a 
victim. 

Suddenly  a  strange  sound  struck  upon  his  ear.    It  was  a  familiar 
one  in  other  districts  of  the  coimtry,  though  in  consequence  of  the 
decree  of  Gaol,  already  mentioned,  it  had  never  yet  been  heard  within 
the  precincts  of  his  kingdom.     It  was  the  peal  of  one  of  those  large 
bells  which,  within  this  century,  began  to  be  used  in  the  Christian 
churches  of  these  islands.     Startled  by  the  sound,  Usna  arose  from 
the  ground  and  remained  for  some  moments  in  a  listening  attitude, 
with  an  expression  on  his  countenance  that  partook  of  pleasure  and 
alarm.    Perceiving  that  the  sound  came  from  the  direction  in  which 
the  sun  was  hastening  to  his  decline,  he  ran  to  the  summit  of  an  inter- 
vening hill,  and  contemplated  with  rapturous  astonishment  the  scene 
which  burst  at  once  upon  his  sight.    A  river  of  some  miles  in  breadth 
rolled  majestically  at  the  foot  of  the  sloping  hill  on  which  he  stood. 
In  a  kind  of  bay,  formed  by  the  winding  of  the  nearer  shore,  were  two 
small  islands  which  seemed  as  if  asleep  on  the  bosom  of  the  calm  and 
sunny  waters.     On  the  smaller  of  the  two  some  sheep  and  cattle  were 
qxdetly  grazing  in  various  postures.     The  larger,  which  stood  farther 
out  into  the  river,  presented  a  more  striking  spectacle.     Seven  lofty 
edifices  of  a  size  and  siyle  of  building  entirely  new  to  the  eyes  of  Usna 
seemed  almost  to  cover  its  entire  extent  and  to  give  it  the  appearance 
of  a  little  floating  city.    In  the  midst  arose  a  slender  and  lofty  round 
tower  whose  shadow,  lengthening  as  it  sought  the  east,  now  reached 
the  margin  of  the  waters  by  which  the  little  islet  was  encircled. 
Prom  this  singular  group  of  buildings  the  sound  proceeded  which  had 
startled  the  imaccustomed  ears  of  the  young  prince.    It  had  not  yet 
ceased,  and  the  deep-toned  peal,  echoing  over  the  tranquil  waters, 
gave  a  solemnity  to  the  scene  which  filled  Usna  with  a  sensation  such 
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as  he  liad  neyer  before  experienced.  Full  of  the  conBdence  of  inno- 
cence, he  longed  to  pass  into  the  island,  and  explore  these  singolar 
buildings.  But  where  shotdd  he  find  the  means  of  passing  into  the 
island?  As  he  looked  inquiringly  around,  he  perceived  lying  dose  to 
the  pebbly  strand  one  of  those  little  currachs,  or  leathern  skifEs,  which 
were  used  on  the  coast  and  inland  waters  of  the  country.  A  pair  of 
narrow  paddles  lay  nigh  upon  the  shore.  Without  hesitating  longer, 
he  stepped  into  the  currach  and  in  a  few  minutes  landed  on  the  larger 
island.  Making  fast  the  little  boat,  he  advanced  in  the  direction  of 
what  seemed  the  principal  of  the  buildings,  and  from  which  the  solemn 
toll  which  had  perplexed  him  continued  to  resound,  even  after  he  had 
set  foot  in  the  currach.  But  all  was  now  silent ;  and  as  Usna  pro- 
ceeded a  feeling  of  profound  and  unaccustomed  awe  took  possession  of 
his  soul.  The  size  of  the  buildings  by  which  he  was  surrounded,  their 
singular  character,  the  loneliness  of  the  place,  the  absence  of  human 
inhabitants,  all  impressed  him  with  a  sensation  which  bordered  on 
fear  and  made  him  advance  slowly  and  wonderingly,  like  one  who 
doubts  if  what  he  sees  is  earthly  or  supernatural.  In  this  state  of 
feeling  he  entered  the  common  oemeteiy  of  the  pl8U)e.  He  gazed  around 
him  on  the  numerous  graves  with  their  crosses  and  antique  memorial 
stones  of  the  object  or  use  of  which  he  was  wholly  ignorant.  Apart 
from  the  rest,  upon  a  rising  ground,  was  a  monument  of  more  elaborate 
structure  than  the  rest,  adorned  with  many  sculptured  figures  and  in- 
scriptions, most  of  which  were  in  a  language  and  character  which  Usna 
did  not  understand.  Amongst  the  rest  he  observed  the  words  Jtequies- 
cat  in  pace  !  and  underneath  the  same  sentiment  repeated  in  the  common 
language  of  the  island,  with  which  the  prince  was  familiar. 

May  he  rest  in  peace !  thought  Usna,  repeating  the  words  in  his 
own  mind.  What  mean  these  words,  and  of  whom  do  they  speak? 
While  he  thus  mused,  a  sound  at  some  distance  struck  upon  his  ear. 
Turning,  he  beheld  at  the  entrance  of  the  large  building  already 
mentioned  a  figure  which  fixed  his  whole  attention.  It  was  that 
of  a  venerable  man  whose  snow-white  hair  and  beard  contrasted 
strikingly  with  the  dark  hue  of  his  loose  and  sombre  attire.  Any 
islander  who  dwelt  without  the  frontiers  of  Caol  would  have  instantly 
knelt  to  receive  the  abbot's  blessing,  but  Usna  continued  to  regard  his 
pastoral  staff,  his  rosary,  and  the  peculiar  and  to  hirn  entirely  new 
expression  of  his  worn  yet  placid  countenance  with  a  mixture  of  sur- 
prise and  veneration. 

'^Benedicite,  my  son,"  said  the  old  man,  advancing  cheerfully, 
"  why  do  you  delay  here  ?  The  bell  has  ceased  ringing ;  run,  run,  or 
you  will  be  late.  How  the  poor  child  stares !  Do  you  not  come  to 
vespers?  Well,  (Jod  be  praised,  there  is  often  as  much  devotion 
imder  a  scarlet  doak  as  under  a  grey  cowl,  and  sometimes  a  great 
deal  more.   Come  in— come  in — Gbd  reward  you !    He  lends  at  interest 
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who  gives  to  the  Lord.  Bemember  the  Lord  in  the  days  of  thy  youth, 
and  He  will  not  forget  thee  in  thy  old  age.  What  ails  thee,  child? 
Oh,  ho !  perhaps  you  come  for  confession  ?  Will  go  in  to  vespers,  and 
send  to  me  when  they  are  over?" 

"Venerable  stranger,"  said  XJsna,  "I  do  not  even  comprehend  of 
what  it  is  you  speak.  I  am  a  stranger  in  this  country,  and  have  come 
into  your  island  moved  by  curiosity  alone.  I  have  lost  my  way  in  fol- 
lowing the  wolf,  and " 

''Hunting I"  interrupted  the  abbot,  with  a  displeased  look,  ''  hunt- 
ing, my  child,  and  on  the  Lord's  day!  Shame — shame!  Oh,  shame 
for  you — shame  for  you !  I  thought  it  was  devotion  brought  you. 
Remember  thou  keep  holy  the  sabbath  day.  Is  that  to  keep  it  holy  ? 
Poor  child!  and  thou  dost  look  weary,  sure  enough.  Ah,  if  men 
would  but  undergo  half  the  toil  and  danger  to  serve  the  Lord  that 
they  incur  in  offending  Him  by  their  criminal  pleasures !  Oh,  sons 
of  men,  how  long  will  you  have  heavy  hearts  ?  Why  do  you  love 
vanity  and  seek  after  a  lie?  My  child,  you  have  spent  your 
sabbath  not  so  well ;  had  you  not  six  days  of  the  week  to  hunt  the 
wolf?" 

"Father,"  replied  Usna,  "I  am  again  at  a  loss  to  comprehend 
what  you  say ;  I  know  not  of  what  lord  you  speak,  nor  how  I  have 
offended  you  by  hunting  on  this  day,  nor  what  you  mean  by  the  word 
sabhath,  I  am  Usna,  the  son  of  Caol,  whose  territories  skirt  the  north 
of  Thomond,  and  of  whose  name  and  power  perhaps  thou  art  not 
ignorant." 

"  Art  thou  the  son  of  that  unhappy  prince  ?"  exclaimed  the  abbot, 
with  an  altered  air : — "  alas !  who  is  ignorant  of  Caol  and  of  his  sor- 
rowful decree,  by  which  he  has  shut  out  the  light  of  truth  from  his 
dominions?  It  is  not  wonderful  that  its  language  and  the  duties 
which  it  prescribes,  should  be  little  familiar  to  thine  ears?" 

"  What  say  est  thou,  father,  of  truth  ?"  asked  Usna,  with  sudden 
animation.  "  If  thou  knowest  anything  of  it,  I  beseech  thee  tell  me. 
I  have  sought  it  long  and  vainly ;  yet  I  would  gladly  give  my  father's 
inheritance  to  become  acquainted  with  it." 

"  Why,  how  is  that  ?"  said  the  abbot,  with  a  smile.  "  Thy  father 
has  his  druids  and  arch-druids,  and  chief  poets,  and  chief  historians, 
and  yet  his  son  is  at  a  loss  to  know  the  truth." 

"Alas,"  said  Usna,  "they  cannot  communicate  that  of  which 
themselves  are  ignorant.  On  other  subjects  connected  with  the  busi- 
ness  of  this  life  they  are  learned  enough,  but  of  the  abyss  that  lies 
beyon     

[Here  the  bell  summoned  Brother  Gerald  away  to  some  other  duty; 
and  he  obeyed,  as  the  rule  of  another  Order  enjoins,  vel  imperfecta 
litter  a  relictd.     The  d  of  heyond  is  left  unwritten  in  the  original  manu- 
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Bcript*  preserved  at  Our  Lady's  Mount,  Cork.  Before  lie  oould  return 
to  this  task,  his  last  sickness  seized  on  him,  and  he  died  the  death  of  a 
saint,  on  the  12th  of  June,  1840,  aged  37.  How  striking  is  the  broken 
sentence  in  the  middle  of  which  death  dashed  the  pen  from  his  fingers. 
We  may  find  a  parallel  for  it — not  in  the  last  sentences  written  by 
Dickens  or  Thackeray  or  Mrs.  Gaskell,  each  of  whom  left  an  imfinished 
stoiy  behind  when  the  story  of  their  lives  was  finished  somewhat 
abruptly — ^but  in  the  sentence  which  the  great  German  convert  philoso- 
pher, Frederick  Schlegel,  left  also  unfinished  two  hoursbefore  his  sudden 
death  on  the  11th  of  January,  1829.  He  had  received  Holy  Com- 
munion on  that  Sunday  morning ;  in  the  evening  he  was  preparing  a 
lecture  on  the  degrees  of  knowledge  attainable  by  man,  and  he  began  a 
new  sentence  with  the  following  words :  J)a%  ganz  vollendete  und  voUsom- 
mene  veratehen  aelhat  aher — "But  the  consummate  and  the  perfect  know- 
ledge— ."  There  he  paused,  laid  aside  the  paper,  and  died  before 
midnight. 

May  we  venture  on  a  word  of  protest  against  a  certain  harshness 
of  tone  in  the  introduction  to  the  "Holy  Island?"  I  greatly  fear, 
candide  Lector,  that  you  and  I  have  ranged  ourselves  in  spirit  amongst 
that  disedi^dng,  recalcitrant  minority  whose  voice  was  still  for  nuts. 
Mr.  Eead's  pious  stories  would  do  very  well  if  told  pleasantly  and 
tastefully  at  the  proper  time ;  but  was  Snap-apple  Night  the  proper 
time  ?  Why  should  the  young  people,  like  Tony  Lumpkin,  be  '  *  snubbed 
when  in  spirits?"  However,  our  present  protest  is  rather  in  favour 
of  our  poor  uneducated  peasants.  The  account  of  their  ignorance  of 
the  truths  of  religion  seems  exaggerated,  even  for  that  time.  No 
doubt  many  of  them  ought  to  take,  and  ought  to  be  forced  to  take, 
more  pains  than  they  do  to  acquire  and  preserve  a  knowledge  of  the 
Catholic  faith  suitable  to  their  faculties  and  opportunities.  But  I 
hope  and  believe  that  their  knowledge  thereof  is  far  deeper  than  one 
might  conclude  from  a  perhaps  injudicious  and  unskilful  cross-exami- 
nation of  them  on  the  subject.  I  once  cross-examined  in  that  manner 
a  very  stupid  and  ignorant  beggarwoman,  and  the  result  appeared 
eminently  unsatisfactory.  But  I  was  reassured  by  the  simple  state-  . 
ment  that  she  made  about  her  method  of  prayer.  Here  are  her  very 
words  as  I  pencilled  them  on  a  card  at  the  moment  with  textual  and 
phonetic  accuracy:  "I  be  prayin'  for  the  poor  sowls,  that  they  may 
have  rest  in  the  heavens  through  the  marcy  of  God  (ahmin!)  and  may 
God  give  us  all  a  happy  death  and  a  favourable  jidgment  and  a  holy 
life  to  the  wide  world!"  Was  not  this  the  Apostleship  of  Prayer  in  its 
broadest  sense  ?  My  poor  old  woman  evidently  knew  much  more  of 
the  Christian  faith  than  she  could  formulate  articulately.— Ed.  I.  M.] 

*  It  is  written  with  a  Btjie  on  carbonised  paper,  as  Dr.  Daniel  Griffin  teUs  as  nrafr 
liis  brother's  custom  during  his  literary  life. 
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THE  LATE  ELLEN  DOWNING  OF  COEK— ''MAET"  OF 
THE  NATION. 

BY  THE  EDITOK. 

Pakt  IV. 

**  In  fact  there  were  two  Mangans — one  well  known  to  the  Muses,  the 
other  well  known  to  the  police."  Like  many  a  clever  phrase,  this  one 
of  John  Mitchel's  is  too  pointed  to  be  true.  It  is  unjust  to  poor 
Clarence  Mangan,  who,  even  at  his  worst,  was  never  familiar  to  the 
police.  But  certainly  there  were  two  Ellen  Downings — one  known  as 
**  Mary"  of  the  Nation ^  the  other  known  later  and  in  a  different  circle 
as  Mary  Alphonsus :  for  even  after  hopeless  ill-health  had,  as  we  have 
seen,  evicted  her  from  her  chosen  convent-home,  she  still  clung  to  her 
religious  name,  and,  as  far  as  she  could,  to  her  religious  vocation. 
Some  time  after  leaving  the  North  Presentation  Convent  she  became 
a  member  of  the  Third  Order  of  St.  Dominic,  and,  while  residing  in 
her  own  house,  like  the  glorious  St.  Catherine  of  Sienna,  who  belonged 
to  the  same  Order,  or  finally  in  a  hospital,  she  lived  faithfully  to  the 
end  as  a  strictly  observant  Dominican  Tertiary.  Before  receiving  the 
habit,  she  drew  up  for  the  regulation  of  her  life  rules  which  show  the 
perfection  with  which  she  wished  to  serve  God.  Some  of  these  may 
be  given  here : — 

"To  rise  at  the  proper  hour  as  instantaneouslj  as  if  the  bell  still  summoned  me. 
To  practice  obedience,  as  far  as  maj  be,  as  if  I  were  still  in  a  conyent.  To  eat  and 
drink  nothing  but  what  my  health  requires.  To  spend  as  much  time  as  I  can  before 
the  Blessed  Sacrament.  To  arrange  my  time  as  usefully  as  I  can,  and  to  pass  none  of 
it  in  idleness.  To  set  apart  a  reasonable  portion  of  the  day  for  spiritual  exercises  and 
let  nothing  but  necessity  interfere  with  them.  To  pay  no  idle  yisits.  To  lire  alone 
as  far  as  charity  permits.  To  make  no  acquaintances  without  sufficient  reason.  To 
enter  on  no  pursuits  without  adrice.  To  consider  only  the  necessities  of  the  body, 
paying  no  regard  to  its  inclinations.  To  write  no  useless  letters.  To  derote  as  much 
of  my  time  as  is  prudent  to  teaching  the  poor.  To  salute  the  Guardian  Angels  of  all 
with  whom  I  hold  intercourse  and  to  address  them  interiorly  from  time  to  time.  To 
hold  intercourse  only  with  Christ  by  regarding  every  one  as  representing  Him  to  me. 
To  resign  my  own  will  wheneyer  it  crosses  the  will  of  another.  To  belieye  firmly  that 
I  haye  no  rights,  and  therefore  cannot  be  wronged.  To  embrace  sufferings  as  only  a 
part  of  what  is  due  to  me.  To  be  coyered  with  confusion  when  I  am  served  by  others. 
To  humble  myself  profoundly  if  I  haye  failed  in  serving  them.  To  hold  myself  the 
debtor  of  every  one  for  the  graces  I  might  haye  won  for  him  if  I  had  been  faithful  to 
God.  To  humble  myself  interiorly  beneath  whatever  J  am  doing.  Not  to  desire  the 
esteem  even  of  those  few  whom  I  most  esteem  and  whose  good  opinion  it  is  most  natural 
for  me  to  value.  To  accept  with  indifference  as  much  esteem  as,  in  his  care  for  my 
salvation,  God  designs  for  me;  but  to  desire  only  to  be  like  Jesus  Christ  whose  life  was 
a  series  of  humiliations.  To  cultivate  perfect  meekness,  meekness  and  prayer  being 
my  arms  when  1  would  convert  sinners.    To  yield  up  even  spiritual  consolations  to 
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thd  wishes  of  my  friends,  unless  some  breach  of  duty  is  inTolred.  To  receiye  as  an 
alms  wbaterer  I  get ;  to  possess  nothing  as  my  own,  but  feel  as  if  I  had  leas  title  than 
anyone  to  whaterer  is  called  mine.  To  embrace  with  thanksgiying  all  those  incidental 
humiliations  which  are  so  much  more  profitable  and  painful  than  what  we  diooce  for 
ourselres.  Whenerer  I  ought  to  humble  myself  but  cannot  reconcile  myself  to  the 
pain,  to  force  myself  to  it.  To  yirify  the  customary  forms  and  politenesses  of  the 
world  by  the  interior  spirit  of  profound  reverence  and  humility.  To  wish  always  to 
please  God  perfectly  but  to  let  Him  choose  the  way.  To  let  flowers  and  all  natural 
objects  either  remain  unnoticed  by  me  or  else  attract  my  heart  to  the  Inyisible  Beauty 
that  called  them  forth." 

If  any  reader  should  dare  to  find  fault  with  some  of  these  resolu- 
tions and  aspirations  as  unreal  and  exaggerated,  let  him  remember 
that  they  were  not  meant  for  such  a  soul  as  his.  Some  flippant  creature 
said  to  Dryden,  after  seeing  one  of  his  tragedies :  "  If  I  had  been  in 
your  hero's  place,  Mr.  Dryden,  I  should  have  acted  differently.** 
*'But  you,  sir,  are  no  hero."  If  some  portions  of  a  saint's  principles 
or  conduct  grate  on  our  feelings,  let  us  bear  in  mind  that  tee  are  no 
saints. 

A  saint  Ellen  Downing  certainly  was,  in  a  far  stricter  sense  than 
that  in  which  the  name  is  often  applied  to  souls  innocent  but  not 
heroic.  She  was  a  saint,  and,  like  most  saints  or  all  saints,  she  was 
sanctified  chiefly  by  suffering — by  the  cheerful  endurance  of  long  years 
of  suffering.  The  tone  of  all  her  letters  is  like  that  of  the  one  from 
Passage,  at  which  we  broke  off  last  month.  She  dispenses  with  com- 
passion by  being  not  only  cheerful  but  playful  under  her  ailments. 
'*  I  am  writing  (she  says)  just  close  to  the  river,  and  setting  my  sen- 
tences, sometimes  to  the  cool  flow,  and  occasionedly,  as  the  boats  go 
past,  to  the  rapid  dashing  of  the  waters.  I  hate  describing  my  sick- 
nesses when  they  are  over,  and  this  attack,  which  was  really  more 
severe  than  any  I  have  yet  experienced,  is,  as  I  suspect,  pretty  well 
over  now ;  for  from  the  moment  improvement  sets  in,  the  work  is  very 
rapid,  and  I  shall  soon  have  to  look  back  on  my  invalidship." 

This  cheerful  tone  she  kept  up  during  the  long  years  of  suffering 
which,  unknown  to  her,  lay  before  her.  Those  who  were  with  her 
most  constantly  and  watched  her  most  closely  never  overheard  one 
word  of  repining.  As  she  writes  in  the  letter  I  have  just  quoted 
** from  the  banks  of  the  Lee : "  "I  think  my  only  desire  for  myself  is 
the  fulfihnent  of  God's  will.  Pray  much  for  me  that,  saying  this  with 
my  lips  and  pen,  I  may  say  it  with  my  whole  heart  also.  Oh !  how 
happy  it  is  for  those  who  have  attained  that  holy  indifference  to  which 
enjoyment  and  suffering  are  essentially  the  same,  who  see  in  either 
the  manifestation  of  the  will  of  God  and  embrace  both  with  the  same 
spirit.  One  might  become  attached  even  to  suffering  if  it  stayed 
always,  and  take  a  secret  pride  in  it  as  in  the  highest  vocation ;  but 
by  sometimes  resting  we  can  bow  the  head  and  say,  *  Lord,  I  am  not 
worthy.' "  Ending  this  letter,  as  she  ends  most  of  her  letters,  by  winding 
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Tound  to  the  top  of  the  first  page  where  the  date  ought  to  be,  in  the 
middle  of  an  act  of  gratitude  for  services  done  to  her  by  one  from 
whom  she  was  so  accustomed  to  receive  every  kindness  that,  ^'  though 
I  grow  more  grateful  to  him,  I  have  almost  ceased  to  feel  the  pain  of 
putting  him  to  trouble"* — she  breaks  off  with  the  unnecessary  resolve, 
*'  Well,  no  matter,  I  will  try  and  be  a  sednt  myself  yet." 

I  have  thought  it  necessary  to  quote  so  much  at  least  as  this  of  one 
of  the  acts  of  thanksgiving  which  break  out  perpetually  in  her  corres- 
pondence :  for  there  is  question  here  of  her  sanctity,  and  gratitude  is 
a  favourite  virtue  of  the  saints.  As  a  further  illustration  of  her  thank- 
ful spirit,  it  may  be  mentioned  that,  in  her  letters  to  holy  nuns  and 
others,  she  asks  frequently  their  prayers  for  the  diocese  of  the  bishop 
who  did  most  to  earn  her  gratitude,  and  of  whom  she  says  **  only  Qt)d 
can  repay  what  I  owe  to  him — ^may  He  do  so  in  his  own  time  and 
way !"  And  as  she  practised  she  preached,  inculcating  this  obligation 
of  gratitude  in  many  passages  like  the  following : — 

"I  hope  Mother  Augustine  will  forgive  me  if  I  remind  her  that, 
as  long  as  the  saints  lived  on  earth,  they  were  adding  to  their  own 
merits  and  becoming  every  day  more  powerful  with  God.  If  she  has 
discovered  a  saint  in  the  *  ♦  *  ♦  or  anywhere  else,  she  will 
give  great  glory  to  God  by  praying  for  him.  Saints  are  more  pre- 
pared to  receive  grace  and  make  better  use  of  it  than  others  do.  To 
pray  for  on^  saint  is  to  pray  for  thousands  of  sinners.  Reverend 
Mother  must  not  think  me  impertinent  in  telling  her  what  she  knows 
better  than  I  do.  I  do  so  because  she  owes  debts  to  her  spiritual 
Father,  and  she  must  not  think  herself  excused  from  paying  them 
because  he  is  already  rich.  Let  her  remember  the  words  of  Scripture: 
^  To  him  that  hath  it  shall  be  given,  and  he  shall  aboimd.' " 

Amongst  her  exercises  of  gratitude  I  have  no  doubt  that  she 
thanked  Qt)d  with  special  fervour  for  that  gift  of  song  which  was  the 
most  effective  of  her  natural  resources  towards  the  alleviation  of  her 
pains  and  her  weariness.  If  she  ever  chanced  to  read  the  "  France" 
volume  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's  **  Tales  of  a  Grandfather,"  she  must 
have  applied  to  herself  the  words  in  which  that  good  man  dedicates 
the  book  to  his  sickly  little  grandson,  John  Hugh  Lockhart,  aged 
nine  years.  "  Heaven,  at  whose  pleasure  we  receive  good  and  evil — 
and  we  are  bound  to  receive  both  with  thanks  and  gratitude — has 
aflBlictedyou  foom  infancy  with  delicacy  of  constitution.  With  this  misfor- 
tune there  are  often  connected  tastes  and  habits  the  most  valuable  anyone 
can  acquire,  but  which  are  indispensable  to  you  who  are  liable  from  iU 
health  to  be  occasionally  confined  to  the  solitude  of  your  own  apartment. 
The  hours  you  now  employ  in  reading  are  passed  happily,  and  render 

*  At  another  time  she  writes :  "  The  more  he  does,  the  more  he  seems  anxious  to  do. 
I  think  he  liyes  upon  fasting,  praying,  and  incessant  working.'' 
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you  independent  of  the  society  of  others."  Still  more  for  Miss  Downing, 
whose  sickness  often  debarred  her  from  the  society  even  of  books — 
still  more  useful  was  her  faculty  of  weaving  words  together  in  musical 
forms — a  gift  which  she  now  consecrated  entirely  to  the  direct  praise 
and  service  of  the  GKver.  This  formal  consecration  of  her  lyre  was 
made  in  the  following  lines  which  have  never  before  been  printed : — 

•*  Giye  me  my  early  gift,  and  then 

No  more  for  earth  that  gift  shall  be ; 
Make  me  a  minstrel  once  again. 

That  I  may  sing  sweet  songs  to  Thee. 
My  early  fire  is  quenched,  I  know, 

My  early  faith  hath  fallen  away, 
I  haye  no  thoughts  for  earth,  but,  oh ! 

Fill  all  my  soul  with  hearen  to-day. 

"  Now  when  the  wings  aspire  to  rise, 

Why  must  their  flight  so  straiten  d  be  ? 
Now  when  the  voice  would  reach  the  skies. 

Hath  it  no  help  at  all  from  Thee  ? 
Ah !  'tis  the  doom  they  earn  too  well. 

Who  sing  of  world  so  false  as  this : 
That,  when  they  will,  they  cannot  tell 

Of  purer  joys  and  higher  bliss. 

"  Well  did  I  know  the  gold  was  thine. 

And  only  given  in  trust  to  me, 
Yet,  laid  on  many  an  earthly  shrine 

So  much,  there's  little  left  for  Thee. 
But  still  the  gold  that's  cherished  most, 

The  heart  which  taught  the  songs  to  roam, 
Was  not  so  altogether  lost 

But  Thou  hast  brought  the  wanderer  home. 

"  And  though  the  gift  be  wholly  fled, 

Though  I  can  never  tell  in  song, 
How  much  I  mourn  for  all  I  said 

In  praise  of  danger  or  of  wrong ; 
A  dearer  joy  my  tears  have  brought, 

To  lean  this  heart  upon  Thine  Own, 
And  feel  that  each  repentant  thought 

Is  dearly  prized  and  fully  known. 

"  I  thank  Thee,  Lord .'  for  all  the  pains 

That  wrenched  this  trembling  heart  within ; 
I  bless  the  hand  which  broke  the  chains 

That  bound  me  to  this  world  of  sin. 
If  I  had  songs  in  countless  store. 

For  Thee  they'd  charm  the  souls  of  men — 
But,  if  my  silence  please  Thee  more, 

m  never  wish  to  sing  again." 
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This  poem  might  well  have  been  placed  first  as  a  preface  to  the 
collection  of  Miss  Downingfs  sacred  verses  printed  (but  not  published*) 
in  1868,  under  the  title  of  "Voices  from  the  Heart,"  in  which  this 
post  is  occupied  by  a  similar  but  inferior  **  Offering"  beginning 

"  O  my  Lore,  my  Life,  my  Lord, 
Bless  the  re-awakened  chord 
Vowed  at  lost  to  Thee." 

The  author's  name  on  the  title-page  is  merely  "  Mary  Alphonsus," 
and  the  dedication  runs  thus:  **To  Stdnt  Alphonsus  Liguori,  my 
patron,  friend,  and  guide,  my  physician  and  my  father,  whose  pen 
lias  instructed  me,  whose  life  has  pleaded  for  me,  whose  prayers  have 
sheltered  me ;  who  taught  me  to  pray,  to  visit  the  Blessed  Sacrament, 
and  to  seek  the  Crucified  Son  through  the  Immaculate  Mother;  lovingly, 
gratefully,  and  reverently  I  dedicate  my  first  little  book."  **  ISHj  first 
little  book."  No  doubt  she  imagined  that  others  would  follow — as 
most  people  do  when  giving  to  the  world  their  **  first  little  book." 

Out  of  a  hundred-and-sixty  pages  we  can  only  quote  two  or  three. 
It  is  thus  that  Mary  Alphonsus  sings  *'  the  Mercy  of  God"  : — 

"  'Tis  the  glow  of  his  lore  which  hath  ripened  the  harrest, 

The  dew  of  his  pity  that  freshens  the  sod, 
Then  raise  we  an  anthem,  a  heart-stirring  anthem, 

And  he  its  glad  chorus — the  mercy  of  God. 
Yes !  sing  for  these  mercies  that  neyer  hare  tired. 

As  fresh  at  this  hour  as  when  first  they  began, 
Delighting  the  saints  and  amazing  the  angels, 

Such  wonders  they  work  in  the  serrice  of  man. 

"  'Twas  the  mercy  of  God  that  tracked  out  that  poor  sinner, 

Who  tottered  so  long  on  the  borders  of  hell, 
When  the  sting  of  remorse  goaded  on  to  confession, 

And  his  soul  was  absolved  just  an  hour  ere  he  fell. 
'Tis  the  mercy  of  God  that  hath  snatched  that  sweet  maiden 

From  earth  while  her  footsteps  in  innocence  trod  ; 
The  angels  are  glad  and  the  demons  are  wailing. 

Their  web  has  been  crossed  by  the  mercy  of  God. 

'*  Tis  the  mercy  of  God  which  hath  flung  the  gay  sunshine 

So  warm  round  the  steps  of  these  children  at  play. 
The  time  may  come  on  for  the  cloud  and  the  tempest, 

But  young  hearts  must  gladden  and  bask  in  the  ray. 
*Tis  the  mercy  of  God  that  when  tempests  rush  over, 

As  mild  as  a  mother  will  look  from  above. 
To  calm  the  first  cry  of  their  grief  and  their  terror. 

And  soothe  aU  their  sorrows  with  whispers  of  love. 

•  We  are  delighted  to  announce  that  this  volume,  which,  besides  its  high  literary 
merit,  is  a  solid  and  attractive  spiritual  treatise,  may  now  be  had  from  the  Publishers 
of  this  Magazine.  In  some  rehgious  communities  which  possess  it,  it  is  greatly  valued, 
lying  on  their  priedieus  amongst  their  hoHest  books.    The  price  is  two  shillings. 
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"  'Tis  the  meri^  of  GU>d  that,  when  hopes  are  the  highest, 

Doth  dash  on  a  sudden  these  hopes  to  the  sod, 
Lest  pleasure  begin  to  ensnare  and  mislead  us 

From  singing  for  ever  the  mercj  of  Q-od. 
'Tis  the  mercy  of  Qod  that  when  life  is  the  calmest 

Doth  wake  up  the  sorrow  which  spurs  us  along, 
Lest  footsteps,  delighted  to  tread  amongst  flowers, 

Should  linger  till  simimer  was  orer  and  gone. 

*'  'lis  the  mercy  of  Gk>d  that  first  drew  us  from  nothing 

To  hang  ro.und  this  nothing  its  trophies  of  lore. 
Our  beam  in  the  night  and  our  shade  in  the  sunshine 

That  ill  may  not  reach  us  below  nor  abore. 
*Ti8  the  mercj  of  Gk>d  sends  the  song  to  the  poet. 

The  quick,  throbbing  life  to  the  heart-beat  within, 
'Tis  the  mercj  of  God  giyes  the  longing  to  bless  it, 

And  teaches  the  spirit  to  lore  and  to  sing. 

*'  'Tis  the  mercy  of  Gbd,  the  enduring  and  patient, 

Which  grieyes  to  see  any  escape  from  its  hold ; 
How  hard  must  they  fight,  and  how  long  must  they  struggle. 

Who,  madly  resisting,  keep  out  of  its  fold. 
Then  raise  the  glad  song  on  the  heights  of  the  mountain. 

And  let  the  gay  chorus  ascend  from  the  sod, 
Our  hope  on  the  earth,  and  our  home  in  the  heavens. 

Our  end  and  beginning — the  mercy  of  God." 

Besides  the  angels,  to  whom  more  than  a  dozen  poems  are  deyoted, 
she  celebrates  a  great  variety  of  saints,  her  attraction  being,  of  com^ 
towards  the  saints  of  her  own  order.  Thus,  St.  Dominic  and  St. 
Thomas  Aquinas  are  often  sung,  and  St.  Catherine  of  Sienna,  St. 
Agnes  of  Montepulciano,  St.  Catherine  de  Bicci,  Blessed  Henry  Soso; 
and  outside  the  Dominican  Order,  St.  Pancratius,  St.  Patrick,  St.  Joseph, 
and  many  others  besides  **my  own  St.  Alphonsus."  Let  our  choice 
in  this  department  fall  on  St.  Agnes — not  the  modem  saint  who  was 
named  a  moment  ago,  but  the  sweet  young  saint  who  is  the  true  heroine 
of  **Fabiola." 

"  Her  cheek  was  not  a  shade  more  pale. 
She  wore  no  look  of  pride, 
She  gently  drew  the  amber  Teil 
Of  her  long  hair  aside. 

*'  No  stem  defiance  taught  her  eye 
To  smile  upon  the  glaire ; 
She  simply  felt  it  sweet  to  die. 
And  meant  not  to  be  brave. 

"  She  scarcely  seemed  the  angry  eyes 
Of  her  stem  judge  to  see ; 
She  scarcely  heard  the  muttered  cries, 
BcTersing  his  decree. 
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"  She  scarcely  felt  the  lightning  stroke, 
Which  hurled  her  on  the  sod : 
'Twas  a  short  dream  from  which'she  woke 
To  her  embracing  God. 

*'  Her  loTe  had  been  a  Tirgin  Iotc, 
Her  brow  a  virgin  brow. 
And  virgins  twine  her  wreath  abore, 
And  seek  her  shrine  below. 

"  Death  found  her  in  her  bridal  dress, 
And  heard  her  bridal  yows ; 
She  passed  in  bridal  tenderness 
To  her  eternal  Spouse.*' 

I  must  now  put  into  print  as  many  as  possible  and  as  mucli  as 
possible  of  the  remaining  letters  whicb  have  been  entrusted  to  me. 
The  following  is  dated  "  Whitsunday  "  and  seems  to  have  been  written, 
in  1851,  before  the  yenerable  Dr.  Blake  of  Dromore  had  received  a 
coadjutor  from  the  Order  of  Friars  Preachers : — 

"  I  hare  just  read  your  letter,  and  if  you  saw  how  often  I  had  to  lay  it  by  before 
conquering  my  first  impatience  to  read  it  through  and  through,  you  would  hold  me 
guiltless,  in  this  instance  at  least,  of  the  sin  of  indifference.  I  am  not  counting  letters 
with  you ;  and  it  is  weak  hands  and  dizzy  head,  not  cold  ceremony,  that  makes  me  only 
reply  to  you  where  I  have  so  much  time  and  you  so  little,  and  where  I  think  it  is  a 
mutual  pleasure  to  talk  confidentially,  even  though  only  upon  paper,  regarding  sub- 
jects which  have  for  us  an  eternal  interest.  I  hare  so  many  things  to  say  that  I  am 
at  a  loss  where  to  begin.  In  the  first  place,  however,  Eather  Leahy  preached  at  early 
Mass  to-day ;  and  it  appears  to  me  that,  as  is  told  of  the  priest  seen  in  vision  by  sweet 
St.  Aloysius,  the  Holy  Ghost  must  have  formed  every  word  he  uttered,  for  it  was  on 
Love,  and  it  thrilled  like  fire.  Even  from  him  I  do  not  remember  to  have  ever  heard 
80  burning  a  sermon.  It  left  an  intense  worshipping  for  everyone  as  a  living  image 
of  the  living  God.  You  could  scarcely  pass  a  little  child  in  the  street  after  it  without 
wanting  to  kneel  before  her  guardian  angel  and  almost  seeing  God  above  and  around 
her.  *  *  *  If  I  do  not  become  a  saint  with  such  helps,  I  do  not  know  where  I 
shall  hide  myself  from  GK>d  or  '  what  He  could  have  done  for  his  vineyard  that  He 
has  not  done.'  «  «  •  How  happy  you  made  me  in  speaking  of  an  increasing  love 
for  the  Blessed  Tirgm  Mary.  I  was  reading  lately  of  a  holy  man  who  said  that  his 
soul  appeared  to  him  like  one  of  those  churches  dedicated  to  the  Blessed  Virgin,  whose 
walls  are  all  hung  with  tablets  inscribed  by  grateful  petitioners  with  such  words  as 
these — *  Healed  by  favour  of  Mary,'  *  restored  by  favour  of  Mary.*  The  other  day  I 
went  to  see  a  widow  lady  who  has  suffered  much  and  is  always  in  new  troubles,  but 
whom  resignation  makes  calm.  She  took  me  to  her  bedroom  to  show  me  an  image  of 
the  Bless^  Virgin  Mary.  A  small  lamp  was  burning  before  it.  She  told  me  that 
night  and  day  that  lamp  was  always  burning  in  honour  of  her  who  repays  small  things 
with  great.  Sometimes,  if  I  am  awake  at  night,  my  heart  seems  to  be  hushed  near 
that  lamp ;  yet  how  often  I  have  passed  by  through  the  crowded  street  where  nothing 
seems  to  be  occupied  with  God,  and  there  was  only  noise  and  bustle,  and  I  have  gone 
past  that  very  shop  without  ever  suspecting  that  the  business  of  this  world  was  there 
attended  to  only  for  the  good  pleasure  of  God,  and  that  the  faithfid  lamp  was  always 
above,  watching  and  praying  before  the  image  of  Mary.  *  ^  *  *  I  am  longing  to 
see  yon  all,  and  have  some  hope  of  this,  later  in  the  summer.    We  shall  be  nearly 
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always  talking  of  Sk  Theresa.  Since  joa  just  feel  as  I  did  about  the  '  Waj  of  Perfec- 
tion/  I  am  sure  of  our  agreeing;  everywhere  else.  The  rery  passage  you  extracted  is 
my  daily  comforter.  Bo  ask  your  new  child  to  pray  for  me  to  her  patroness.  I  often 
thihk  that  if  St  Alphonsus  and  St  Theresa  had  lived  at  the  same  time,  their  doctrine 
•of  desires  and  resolutions  would  hare  set  the  world  on  fire." 

The  letter  winch  follows  next  is  the  longest  of  this  correspondence, 
and  for  many  it  will  be  the  most  interesting,  and  will  make  them  learn 
with  regret  the  destruction  of  a  series  of  letters  addressed  to  another 
correspondent  in  a  northern  convent,  who,  when  smallpox  broke  out 
in  the  community  some  years  ago,  and  when  she  was  told  off  to  tend 
the  sick,  thought  it  well  to  prepare  for  contingencies  by  destroying  all 
such  records  of  her  t)ie  intime. 

"  Unless  I  shoidd  giye  you  extracts  from  the  books  I  hare  been  reading  lately,  it 
appears  to  me  that  this  erening's  communication  will  not  be  very  interesting.  Mj 
originality  is  at  an  extremely  low  ebb,  and  I  have  been  poring  OTer  a  closely-printed 
Bible  till  my  head  auhed  from  it.  Sometimes  I  cannot  taste  any  other  book  except  this 
holiest  book,  in  which,  however,  I  make  little  progress,  owing  to  my  fashion  of  going 
oyer  the  same  familiar  pages  again  and  again.  To-night  I  hare  clung  Teiy  maeh  to 
that  text  in  St  John :  '  I  pray  not  that  thou  shouldst  take  them  out  of  the  world,  but 
that  thou  shouldst  keep  them  from  eyiL  And  not  for  them  only  do  I  pray,  but  for 
them  also  who  through  their  word  shall  beliere  in  me.'  Do  you  eyer  feel  that  sort  of 
passionate  longing  to  be  out  of  this  world  that  would  be  a  sin  if  you  consented  to  it  or 
even  thought  much  about  it ;  and  so  under  this  influence  you  go  looking  about  for 
texts  to  remind  yourself  that  it  is  a  place  of  danger  and  not  necessarily  of  doom? 
Perhaps  you  will  say  you  haye  not  time  for  such  uneasiness,  but  I  have  a  bng  day 
and  yery  little  strength  to  put  work  into  it ;  and  so  my  thoughts  are  at  work.  Hov- 
«yer,  these  long  days  will  be  less  than  a  moment  when  I  am  dying,  and  it  is  enough  to 
know  that  God  wiUs  my  salvation  and  that  He  knows  Himself  how  and  where  He  u 
leading  me. 

'*  I  was  thinking  of  you  all  on  the  feast  of  the  Presentation — of  you  and  your 
novices  especially.  What  sweet  saints  you  have  to  form  I  A  St  Bernard,  a  St  Mag- 
dalen, a  St.  Joseph — all  under  your  charge  must  be  very  inviting  to  spirituality.  The 
very  names  they  bear  will  not  let  you  forget  the  virtues  that  you  have  to  plant  in  them. 
I  am  very  anxious  to  know  your  children,  but  I  have  only  that  claim  upon  Sister  Mary 
Joseph  who,  perhaps,  has  forgotten  the  acquaintance.  I  was  reading  the  life  of  St. 
Jane  Frances  de  Ohantal,  who  was  so  much  devoted  to  St.  Joseph  that  she  wished  all 
her  nuns  to  carry  a  picture  of  this  great  Protector  always  about  with  them.  One  of 
her  particular  devotions  which  pleased  me  much  was  her  custom  of  sending  flowers  to 
bloom  and  fade  near  the  Blessed  Sacrament,  and  then  taking  them  back  again  as  holy 
relics  by  which  she  assisted  herself  when  tempted.  She  said  that,  colour  and  wctni 
being  the  life  of  flowers,  she  expressed  by  means  of  these  graceful  messengers  herdecin 
to  yield  up,  like  them,  her  life  for  Jesus  Christ,  and  to  die  in  the  adoration  of  the 
Blessed  Sacrament 

*'Do  you  ever  remember  any  of  the  things  we  used  to  talk  about  when  I  was  in 
Fermoy  ?  Sometimes  I  recall  a  conversation  that  we  once  had  about  hope— h^, 
great,  saintly  hope  in  God.  Well,  every  hour  that  I  live,  everything  that  I  read  or 
hear,  still  confirms  me  in  this  resolution  to  hope,  to  hope  to  the  end,  for  the  magnifi- 
cent gifts  so  easy  to  God  and  which  are  only  denied  because  we  have  not  yet  opened  oar 
hearts  to  admit  them.  The  sense  of  one*s  own  unworthiness,  far  from  lessening,  seemi 
to  me  the  very  foundation  of  this  hope.    Even  to  desire  to  love  God  is  only  an  effect 
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of  God's  grace ;  and  the  same  grace  is  powerful  enough  to  bestow  upon  me  the  most 
Ardent  lore  for  Him  when  I  shall  hare  askied  it  long  and  often,  striven  for  it,  suffered 
for  it,  left  all  for  it.  Then  again,  to  submit  to  a  slight  reproof  is  what  of  myself  I 
would  not  have  humility  enough  to  effect ;  and,  feeling  God's  assistance  with  me,  I 
hope  to  become  so  humble  that  I  will  be  glad  to  suffer  reproach  and  to  be  despised 
and  forgotten  and  still  to  sink  always  lower  in  my  own  esteem  by  the  help  of  external 
humiliation.  This  hope  in  GK>d  seems  to  me  a  siu^  and  direct  road  to  his  favour, 
because  I  never  yet  met  a  man  of  a  generous  disposition  who  did  not  feel  a  certain 
necessity  within  himself  for  befriending  any  one  that  confidently  and  with  faith  in  his 
help  had  recourse  to  him  in  difficulties.  Even  his  enemies  feel  safe  in  trusting  them- 
selves, because  they  know  that  it  is  the  very  instinct  of  greatness  not  to  betray  a  trust. 
And  is  it  possible  that  God  should  be  deficient  in  a  generosity  which  He  has  breathed 
into  the  soul  of  every  God-like  creature  ?  Thus,  whatever  my  sins  may  have  been,  I 
say  to  God  with  great  confidence :  '  I  know  that  you  will  not  let  me  perish.*  And  it 
appears  to  me  that  this  hope  in  Him  seems  in  a  manner  to  constrain  bis  mercy.  I 
wish  I  could  increase  this  hope  in  my  heart  and  fill  every  heart  with  it ;  for,  with  hope 
in  God  and  with  distrust  (even  to  despair)  of  one's  self,  I  think  we  might  all  become 
saints,  and  that  with  less  pain  than  it  codts  many  persons  to  fight  against  the  grace  of 
God  and  remain  in  their  imperfections. 

«I  must  bid  you  good- night,  for  my  headache  increases.  Writing  is  painful  and 
confusing  to  me,  or  I  would  write  oftener.  I  beg  of  you  to  recommend  me  to  God, 
for  my  continual  weakness  hinders  me  from  being  able  to  occupy  myself  almost  at  all, 
and  you  know  that  idleness  is  the  mother  of  mischief.  If  I  were  not  obeying  in  this, 
I  would  suffer  greatly  through  leading  (now  that  I  am  not  actually  confined  to  my 
room)  a  life  so  listless  and  lounging. 

"  If  you  can  write  to  me  soon,  I  will  be  very  glad,  and  I  will  answer  your  letter  as 
soon  as  I  can. 

*'  Always  your  affectionate  cousin, 

"  Mary  Alphonsus. 

*'  We  can  still  meet  in  spirit  at  7  o'clock,  for,  thank  God,  I  am  always  strong  enough 
for  the  first  Mass  at  St  Mary's,  and  am  still  permitted  to  attend  it.  But  the  rest  of 
my  day  is  passive." 

In  another  letter  slie  says : 

"  You  will  like  to  hear  from  me  that  I  am  growing  most  unpoetically  strong  and 
stout,  and  beginning  to  find  health  for  so  many  things  that,  though  as  much  alone  as 
•ever,  I  have  not  so  many  hours  for  my  own  particular  thoughts,  but  can  apply  pretty 
well  to  reading  or  writing.  *  •  *  But,  after  all,  what  does  health  mean  except 
that  state  of  body  which  enables  us  to  serve  God  in  his  own  way  ?  I  never  mean  any- 
thing else  by  health  when  I  pray  for  it,  and  thus  I  feel  healthy  in  the  severest  sick- 
nesses. Since  Dr.  Leahy  and  Father  Michael  Sullivan,  0.  M.,  told  me  that  patience 
and  submission  are  what  Gt)d  desires,  thiUy  and  sickness  facilitates  the  exercise  of 
patience,  I  feel  very  healthy  when  I  am  sick.  Whenever  our  Lord  desires  from  me 
the  practice  of  any  virtue  which  would  require  physical  strength,  I  hope  in  his  mercy 
that  He  wHl  supply  that  strength — as  indeed  in  some  degree  He  is  beginning  to  do." 

These  letters,  written  without  a  thought  of  their  being  oyer  seen 
by  other  eyes  than  those  for  which  they  were  first  intended,  surely  go 
far  to  prove  the  sanctity  of  this  tried  and  gifted  soul.  No  unamiable 
type  of  sanctity,  certainly,  but  fuU  of  tenderness  and  kindness  of 
heart.    So  abo  to  the  last,  amidst  all  her  sufferings  and  her  unearthly 
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detachment^  she  shows  the  same  afPectionateness  of  disposition— like 
St.  Francis  Xavier  begging  earnestly  for  long  letters  that  would  let 
him  know  everything  about  his  brethren  in  Europe,  even  novices 
whom  he  had  never  seen  and  was  never  to  see — letters,  as  he  says, 
which  it  would  take  him  a  week  to  read  through.  In  the  same  spirit 
Ellen  Downing  ends  one  of  these  holy  letters :  "  You  are  to  write  as 
soon  as  you  conveniently  can,  or,  if  that  be  too  far  away,  as  soon  as 
you  can  command  the  time  and  form  the  inclination."  This  qualifi- 
cation of  tho  adverb  *'  conveniently"  reminds  me  of  the  moral  tacked 
on  by  a  certain  novice  to  his  **  pious  story"  about  Silence :  **  Hence  we 
may  learn  to  try  and  bridle  our  tongues  as  much  as  we  tneanvenmtly 
can." 


AN  IRISH  WINNEE  OF  THE  NEWDIGATE. 

SOME  time  ago  the  public  journals  announced  that  the  Newdigate 
Prize  for  Poetry  in  the  XJniversiiy  of  Oxford  had  this  year  been 
gained  by  Mr.  Oscar  Wilde  of  Magdalen  College.  This  announcement 
had  some  interest  for  such  Irish  readers  as  recognised  in  this  latest 
winner  of  the  undergraduate  Blue  Eibbon  of  Literature  a  youthfnl 
countryman  of  their  own,  the  youngest  son  of  Sir  William  Wilde  and 
'*  Speranza,"  himself  a  faithful  but  too  infrequent  contributor  to  this 
Magazine. 

In  1806,  a  Warwickshire  Baronet,  Sir  Eoger  Newdigate  of  Arbuiy, 
died  at  a  very  advanced  age.  In  the  last  year  of  his  life — ^let  not  the 
profane  draw  any  disparaging  conclusion  from  this  circumstance !— he 
gave  a  prize  to  be  competed  for  by  Oxford  students  for  '*  a  copy  of 
English  verse  of  fifty  lines  and  no  more  in  recommendation  of  the 
study  of  the  ancient  Greek  and  Boman  remains  of  Architecture,  Sculp- 
ture, and  Painting ; "  and  by  his  wiU  he  provided  that  twenty  guineas 
should  be  paid  annually  as  a  prize  for  a  similar  poem.  At  first  the 
subjects  appointed  were  such  as  the  Parthenon,  the  Ax>ollo  Belvidere, 
the  Coliseum,  the  Dying  Gladiator,  &c.  But  since  the  year  1826 
there  has  been  no  such  limitation,  either  as  to  the  length  of  the  poem 
or  the  range  of  subjects,  as  was  originally  prescribed.  There  seems, 
however,  to  be  an  unwritten  covenant  as  to  the  exclusive  use  of  heroic 
verse,  but  with  much  more  laxiiy  and  variety  in  the  pauses  and 
cadences  than  Pope's  couplet  was  wont  of  old  to  tolerate. 

In  spite  of  the  common  prejudice  against  prize  poems  as  an  insti- 
tution, it  is  remarkable  how  many  of  the  Newdigate  Prize  winners 
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liaye  won  afterwards  the  more  important  prizes  of  life.  The  first  of 
them,  in  1806,  before  old  Sir  Boger  died,  was  John  Wilson — Professor 
"Wilson,  the  Christopher  North  of  the  Noetes  Ambroatatus  and  of  many 
other  things.  "  Palestine,'*  by  Eeginald  Keber — ^wjiich  Gladstone 
was  accused  of  misquoting  the  other  day,  and  which  is  sometimes 
spoken  of  as  the  only  prize  poem  that  ever  earned  a  place  for  itself  in 
literature — gained,  not  the  Newdigate,  but  another  University  prize 
for  English  verse,  which  was  soon  after  discontinued,  leaving  the  field 
to  the  Newdigate  prize  and  a  biennial  prize  for  poems  on  certain  sacred 
subjects.  The  next  names  which  catch  the  eye  in  the  catalogue  of 
Newdigate  prizemen  are  Henry  Hart  Milman,  in  1812  (Dean  Milman, 
the  historian  of  Latin  Christianity),  and,  in  1821,  the  Hon,  G.  W.  F, 
Howard  (Lord  Carlisle,  twice  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Lreland).  In  1827, 
B.  S.  Hawker  won  the  prize  for  a  poem  on  Pompeii — ^that  quaint  and 
genial  Yicar  of  Morwenstowe,  who  lately  died  a  Catholic,  and  whose 
life  has  since  been  attempted  by  two  parsons.  1832  presents  to  us 
the  name  of  Boundell  Palmer  (now  Lord  Selbome),  and  1836  the  dearer 
name  of  Frederick  William  Faber,  the  holy  Oratorian  who  has  given  us 
many  a  sweet  hymn  and  many  an  attractive  spiritual  book.  TTjR  sub- 
ject was  "the  Knights  of  St.  John;"  while,  the  year  after,  Arthur 
Stanley  (the  future  Dean  of  Westminster)  Bang  the  more  congenial 
theme  of  "  The  Gypsies."  The  theme,  however,  is  not  of  the  poet's 
own  choosing,  but  announced  a  year  beforehand  at  the  June  encoenia, 
the  same  for  all  the  competitors. 

We  have  passed  over  Buskin  and  some  less  famous  but  still  dis- 
tinguished names.  Even  since  1 840,  at  which  date  begins  the  catalogue 
appended  to  the  latest  of  the  series,  there  are  names  which  have  already 
made  their  mark  in  various  departments  of  literature.  Princip^ 
Shairp  (the  present  Professor  of  Poetry  at  Oxford)  is  followed,  in 
1843,  by  Matthew  Arnold.  G.  Osborne  Morgan,  Edwin  Arnold,  and 
Frederick  George  Lee  have  since  been  heard  of.  Philip  Stanhope 
Worsley,  who  won  the  prize  in  1857,  is  already  dead,  after  winning  a 
high  name  chiefly  as  a  poetical  translator  of  Homer.  £[is  exquisite 
version  of  the  Dies  Ira  has  been  quoted  in  this  Magazine,  at  page  292 
of  our  fifth  volume.  Mr.  John  Adding^n  Symonds  and  his  initials 
are  well  known  in  contemporary  literature ;  while  a  still  more  robust 
reputation  has  already  been  achieved  by  one  who  gained  the  Newdi- 
gate prize  ten  years  after  him,  as  late  as  1871 — ^Mr.  W.  H.  Malloek, 
author  of  the  ''New  Bepublic"  and  the  writer  of  many  remarkable 
articles  in  the  ConUmporary  and  the  Nineteenth  Century  on  the  ''Future 
of  Faith"  and  kindred  subjects,  pointing  towards  the  Catholic  Church 
whither  the  writer  himself  will,  we  trust,  follow. 

The  poem,  for  whose  sake  the  forgoing  details  have  been  gathered 
togeliher,  may  claim,  we  suspect,  high  rank  in  the  Newdigate 
hierarchy  of  poetical  merit;  but^  as  we  have  never  seen  one  of  its 
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predeceBSors,*  the  suspieioii  does  not  count  for  much.  In  itself ,  it  is 
an  eloquent  and  musical  poem  of  some  three  hundred  lines  beyond  the 
regulation  fifty.  (By  the  iray,  did  any  successful  or  even  unsuccessful 
candidate  ever  use  his  freedom  in  the  other  direction  by  stopping  short 
of  the  fifty  ?)  Mr.  Wilde  possessed  over  most  or  all  of  his  rivals  an 
advantage  which  he  candidly  puts  forward  by  bracketing  after  his 
dedication  to  the  author  of  ''  The  Nile  Novel''  the  suggestive  dates — 
"Eavenna,  March,  1877 — Oxford,  March,  1878."  Bavenna  was  no 
stranger  to  him ;  he  was  at  home  in  Italy.  This  personal  feeling  gives 
a  warm  glow  to  many  passages  in  the  poem,  raising  it  above  the  con- 
ventional standard  of  mere  elegance  and  cold  correctness.  After  paying 
due  tribute  to  the  beauty  of  our  northern  Spring,  the  poet  thinks  of 
what  he  saw  at  the  same  season  a  year  ago  on  his  way  to  Greece. 

*'  A  year  ago ! — it  seems  a  little  time 
Since  last  I  saw  that  lordlj  southern  clime, 
Where  flower  and  fruit  to  purple  radiance  blow. 
And  like  bright  lamps  the  fabled  apples  glow. 
Full  Spring  it  was — and  by  rich  flowering  Tines, 
Dark  olive-grores  and  noble  forest-pines, 
I  rode  at  will ;  the  moist,  glad  air  waa  sweet, 
The  white  road  rang  beneath  my  horse^s  feet, 
And  musing  on  BaTenna's  ancient  name, 
I  watched  the  day  till,  marked  with  wounds  of  flame* 
The  turquoise  sky  to  burnished  gold  was  turned. 
Oh  \  how  my  heart  with  boyish  passion  burned, 
When  far  away  across  the  sedge  and  mere 
I  saw  that  holy  city  rising  clear, 
Crowned  with  her  crown  of  towers ! — On  and  on 
I  galloped,  racing  with  the  setting  sun, 
And  ere  the  crimson  after-glow  was  passed, 
I  stood  within  Rarenna's  walls  at  lastP 

The  historical  names  connected  with  Bavenna  are  shadowed  forth 
with  a  chastened  richness  of  poetic  diction  which  shows  not  only  the 
bom  i)oet  but  the  poet/fl<?^t«  ad  unguem;  for,  in  spite  of  the  old  saw, 
the  true  poet  et  nascitur  et  Jit,  The  pilgrim's  finest  enthusiasm  is 
kept,  not  for — 

"  The  calm  white  brow,  as  calm  as  earliest  mom, 
The  eyes  that  flashed  with  passionate  love  and  scorn, 

«  Some  noTice  rhymester  may  be  curious  as  to  the  choice  of  subjects.  Here  mtm 
some  taken  from  the  last  thirty  years :— Prince  Charles  Edward  aft«r  the  Battle  of 
Oulloden,  Columbus  in  Chains,  The  Niger,  Ninereh,  The  Buins  of  Thebea,  The  ICartjn 
of  Yienne  and  Lyons,  The  Mosque  rising  in  the  place  of  the  Temple  of  Solomoo, 
Alfred  the  Q-reat  contemplating  Oxford  UniTersity  at  the  Present  Day,  The  Temple 
of  Janus,  The  Disoorery  of  the  North-west  Passage,  Lucknow,  The  Tikings,  Julian  the 
Apostate,  Coal  Mines,  The  Catacombs,  The  Isthmus  of  Sues,  The  Burning  of  Paris* 
St.  Louis  of  France,  The  Last  of  the  Bed  Indians,  LiTingstone,  Troj,  The  Battle  of 
Stamford  Bridge,  and  (last  for  the  present)  Barenna. 
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The  lips  that  sang  of  heaTen  and  of  hell. 
The  ahnond-f  aoe  vrhich  GKotto  drew  so  well, 
The  weary  face  of  Dante  " — 

Tjut  for  Lord  Byron.  "Mr.  Wilde's  generous  admiration  goes  too  far 
and  forgets  too  much.  Whatever  excuses  we  may  try  to  draw  for 
poor  Byron  from  the  miserable  circumstances  of  his  birth  and  education 
and  social  surroundings — however  we  may  dwell  on  some  good  points 
in  his  character,  recalling  Sir  Walter  Scott's  exclamation,  "  Byron, 
you'll  die  a  Catholic !" — whatever  halo  the  sun  of  Hellas  may  ^ow 
around  his  early  death;  it  is,  alas !  an  amiable  extravagance  to  speak 
of  **  his  perfect  name"  or  to  imply  that  pitying  Truth  has  not  almost 
as  bad  a  story  to  tell  of  him  as  venomed  Slander. 

From  the  youthful  poet  himself  who,  at  the  very  outset  of  his 
career,  has  evoked  so  admirably  the  full  poetry  of  the  name  "Eavenna," 
we  have  a  right  to  expect  much  in  the  future.  With  this  faith  and 
•confidence  we  repeat  the  warning  which,  in  an  earlier  page  of  this 
Magazine,  the  son  of  one  distinguished  Irishman*  has  addressed  to 
the  son  of  another: 

'*  Guard  thou  thy  laurels  and  thy  mother*8  name." 


A  SICK-CALL  IN  AUSTRALIA. 

BT  KELBOTTBNENSIS. 

SICK-CALLS  in  Australia  are  frequently  attended  with  much  labour. 
The  distance  to  be  traversed  is  sometimes  very  considerable,  per- 
haps sixty,  eighty,  or  a  hundred  miles,  and,  if  the  nature  of  the  ground 
demand  it,  the  priest  must  travel  on  horseback.  Such  a  ride  in  the 
broiling  sun  of  summer  is  by  no  means  pleasant  to  human  nature,  nor 
is  the  journey  made  the  pleasanter  by  the  change  from  intense  heat  to 
the  cold  wind  and  driving  rain  of  winter.  Not  a  few  young  Irish  priests 
have  met  with  an  early  death  on  the  Australian  mission  ^m  the  hard- 
ships encountered  in  attending  sick-calls.  However,  this  happened 
more  frequently  in  the  early  time,  when  priests  were  not  so  numerous 
as  they  are  now,  and  when  the  country  was  not  thoroughly  opened  up 
or  BO  thickly  populated.  As  an  instance  of  what  a  priest  might  then 
be  called  upon  to  do  in  bearing  to  those  in  danger  of  death  the  last 

•  The  late  George  Henry  Moore,  M.P.     See  taUea^  page  610. 
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oonsolationB  of  religion,  T  may  be  permitted  to  relate  an  incident  in 
the  life  of  Father  John  Joseph  Therry,  who  is  justly  regarded  as  the 
founder  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  Australia.  He  was  once  told  that  a 
convict,  condemned  to  death,  desired  to  see  him  before  the  execution 
of  the  sentence.  The  prison  where  the  condemned  man  lay  was  far 
distant,  and  scant  time  had  Father  Therry  for  the  journey.  Without 
hesitation,  howerer,  he  sprang  upon  his  horse  and  set  out.  It  was 
winter,  and  the  river,  swollen  by  the  rains,  had,  in  many  instances, 
overflowed  their  banks  and  flooded  wide  tracts  of  country.  He  rode 
on  as  speedily  as  he  could,  wading  through  the  floods  and  swimming 
his  horse  through  the  swift  and  dangerous  streams,  and,  despite  evexy 
obstacle,  he  made  comparatively  rapid  progress,  till,  as  the  day  was 
drawing  to  a  dose,  he  reached  a  furious  torrent,  which  his  horse  refused 
to  enter.  In  his  distress  he  shouted  to  a  man  on  the  opposite  bank. 
A  rope  was  thrown  across.  He  bound  it  round  his  waist,  and  was 
d3^gg6<l  through  the  foaming  water  to  the  other  side.  Getting  a 
fresh  horse,  he  resumed  his  journey  without  a  moment's  delay,  and 
arrived  in  time  to  prepare  an  immortal  soul  for  its  passage  into 
eternity. 

The  sick-call,  of  which  I  purpose  giving  an  account,  had  no  hard- 
ship connected  with  it.  It  was  rather  a  trip  in  which  pleasure  was 
combined  with  duty.  It  took  place  at  the  end  of  a  mission  given  by 
two  Jesuit  Fathers  (of  whom  1  was  one)  in  Albury,  an  inland*  town, 
two  hundred  miles  distant  from  the  southern  coast  of  Australia.  This 
pretty  town  is  built  on  the  northern  bank  of  the  Eiver  Murray,  which 
divides  the  colony  of  New  South  Wales  from  that  of  Victoria.  It 
stands  in  a  broad  valley,  surrounded  by  high  and  verdant  hills.  Upon 
those  hills  and  the  adjoining  uplands  grow  the  grapes  from  whif|}i  the 
well-known  Murray  wines  are  made.  It  has  a  population  of  three  or 
four  thousand  persons,  and  among  its  buildings  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable is  the  Catholic  Church,  a  massive  and  imposing  pile,  built  <4 
granite  blocks.  This  church  owes  its  existence  tot*  the  zealous  eflPorts 
of  the  present  pastor.  Dr.  M'Alroy,  to  whom  the  Australian  Chnrdi, 
especially  in  the  diocese  of  Gbulbum,  is  deeply  indebted.  Close  to  it 
there  is  a  large  convent  of  Sisters  of  Mercy,  which  contains  an  excel- 
lent boarding-school  for  young  ladies. 

One  morning,  towards  the  dose  of  the  mission  referred  to,  Dr. 
M'Alroy  came  to  me  and  said  in  his  usual  genial  and  hearty  manner : 
"  Here  is  a  tdegram  from  G^rmanton"  (and  he  held  up  the  despatch 
to  view),  ^'stating  that  a  lady  is  very  ill  some  ten  or  twdve  miles 
beyond  that  place,  Will  you  attend  this  sick-caU  ?  You  will  be  soon 
returning  to  Melbourne,  and  this  is  a  good  opportunity  to  see  something 
of  the  countary." 

"I  should  like  nothing  better,"  I  replied.  "I  have  never  been 
through  the  oountiy  parts  of  ITew  South  Wales,  and  I  must  not  return 
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to  Melbourne  without  getting  a  view  of  them.  But  how  shall  I  travel? 
The  sick  lady's  house  is,  if  I  mistake  not,  some  fifiy  miles 
away." 

"  It  is  fully  fifiy  miles.  You  shall  have  my  buggy  and  pair,  with 
a  man  to  drive  you  and  act  as  guide." 

Shortly  after,  a  large  buggy  drew  up  before  the  gate  of  the  hand- 
fiome  presbytery.  I  took  my  seat  in  it,  and  received  from  the  doctor  a 
warm  pressure  of  the  hand,  with  a  cheeiy  **  God  speed."  Next  moment 
the  horses  were  touched  with  the  whip  and  started  forward.  Of  a 
gray  colour,  and  well  matched  in  size,  they  were  full  of  spirits,  and 
Jem,  the  driver,  had  quite  as  much  as  he  could  do,  in  the  beginning 
of  the  journey,  to  curb  their  impetuosity.  One  of  them,  a  mare  with 
Arab  blood  in  her  veins,  was  a  beautiful  creature.  She-  proudly  arched 
her  neck,  snorted  with  distended  nostrils,  and  bounded  lightly  in  the 
traces  in  her  eagerness  to  exhibit  her  speed.  The  day  was  joyous 
with  bright  sunshine,  and  the  road  which  we  followed  was  gay  with 
horsemen,  well-filled  carriages  of  ladies  and  children,  and  pedestrians 
in  holiday  attire,  all  wending  their  way,  with  smiling  and  happy  faces, 
to  a  neighbouring  race-course,  where  the  annual  races  of  Albuiy,  long 
looked  forward  to,  were  about  to  be  held.  Leaving  quickly  behind 
us  the  church  and  town,  we  advanced  at  a  rapid  pace,  for  we  were 
determined  to  lose  no  time  in  getting  to  our  destination.  It  wanted 
an  hour  of  noon  wlien  we  began  our  journey.  The  raised  hood  of  the 
buggy  protected  us  from  the  hot  sun,  while  our  motion  created  a 
grateful  and  refreshing  breeze. 

The  road,  at  first,  ran  through  a  flat  country,  lightly  timbered  and 
■  used  chiefly  as  pasture-land.  In  many  places  the  fields  were  cleared 
of  t^  timber.  This  was  effected  by  the  following  process :  a  deep 
circle  was  cut  in  the  bark  about  a  yard  or  half  a  yard  from  the  ground; 
this  prevented  the  sap  from  ascending ;  and  after  the  lapse  of  some  time 
^the  tree  withered,  drooped,  and  fell.  We  passed  by  some  very  primitive 
dwellings,  regular  Bobinson  Orusoe  huts,  built  of  wooden  piles  and 
roofed  with  long  %nd  broad  layers  of  rough,  stringy  bark.  But  the 
majority  of  the  houses  were  wdl  and  neatly  built  of  wood,  brick,  or 
stone.  Each  had  generally  a  garden  near  it,  full  of  vegetables  and 
fruit-trees,  or  a  field,  in  which  the  grape-vines  stood  in  marshalled 
rows.  The  inns  on  1)ie  road  were  long,  low-built  edifices,  with  shelving 
roof,  which  was  prolonged  in  front  by  means  of  a  verandah.  Near 
l^em  stood  large  drays  heavily  laden,  from  which  the  horses  had  just 
been  taken,  or  which  were  being  prepared  by  their  owners  for  a  new 
journey.  Dust-covered  travellers  smoked  and  chatted  under  the 
verandahs  and  in  the  doorways.  Great  outhouses,  irregularly  built, 
appeared  in  the  rear,  with  extensive  yards,  in  which  reeking  horses 
drank  at  the  troughs,  and  dogs  and  domestic  fowl  filled  the  air  with 
familiar  sounds.    There  was  an  appearance  of  bustling  life  and  homely 
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comfort  about  those  innfl,  which  made  them  pleaaant  objects  to  meet 
as  we  journeyed  on. 

The  monotonous  flat  oounl^  soon  disappeared,  and  the  road  des- 
cended into  long,  undulating  yaUeys,  wound  round  the  base  of  wooded 
hUlSy  and  creeping  gradually  up  a  mountain  range,  trayersed  the 
ancient  forest  which  crowned  its  summit.  From  this  point  we  got 
interesting  yiews  of  uplands,  yalleys,  and  wide-spreading  plains. 
Parrots,  with  hues  of  crimson,  green,  and  gold,  darted  by  in  the  sun- 
light like  fragments  of  a  broken  rainbow.  Cockatoos,  swarms  of 
paroquets,  and  others  of  the  feathered  tribe  possessing  the  varied  and 
brilliant  plumage  for  which  most  Australian  birds  are  remarkable, 
disported  themselyes  in  the  trees  about  us.  One  species,  called  the 
soldier-bird,  was  of  a  more  sober  hue  than  the  rest.  Small  in  size,  it 
was  full  of  a  bold,  quick,  and  joyous  activity.  A  curious  incident  is 
related  of  the  hostility  with  whidi  the  soldier-bird  regards  the  venomous 
Australian  snake.  A  gentleman,  travelling  once  on  horseback  along 
the  road  which  we  were  following,  heard  a  great  chattering  among  a 
number  of  soldier-birds  a  little  distance  from  the  wayside.  Wishing 
to  know  the  cause,  he  dismounted  and  proceeded  to  l^e  spot,  where  a 
singular  sight  met  his  view.  About  thirty  little  soldier-birds  had 
boldly  attacked  a  large  brown  snake  which,  with  forked  tongue  quiver- 
ing in  its  open  mouth,  had  risen  in  anger  upon  its  tail.  Two  of  the  birds 
lay  dead  near  the  reptile,  while  the  others  kept  darling  at  it  with  loud 
cries  in  the  vain  hope  of  avenging  their  fallen  comrades.  The  gentle- 
man watched  the  scene  for  a  few  moments,  and  then  hastened  with  a 
stick  to  the  aid  of  the  birds.  He  incautiously  approached  from  behind, 
the  most  dangerous  quarter,  and  the  snake,  making  a  sudden  back- 
ward spring,  very  nearly  succeeded  in  biting  him.  However,  he 
sprang  aside  and  speedily  dealt  it  a  fatal  blow.  On  measuring  the 
snake  he  f oxmd  that  it  was  six  feet  three  inches  in  length.  Another 
bird,  which  displays  a  great  antipathy  to  snakes,  and  which  is  veiy^ 
useful  in  killing  them,  is  the  laughing  jackass.  It  has  gained  the 
epithet  '^  laughing"  from  its  loud  cry,  which  resembles  a  hoarse,  chuck- 
ling laugh.  The  plan  adopted  by  this  bird  to  destroy  the  snake  is  to 
pounce  suddenly  upon  it,  seize  it  by  the  back  of  the  neck,  so  that  it 
cannot  bite,  and,  carrying  it  high  in  the  air,  let  it  fall  to  the  ground. 
A  few  such  falls  are  quite  enough  to  kill  it. 

When  we  had  travelled  about  twenty-eight  nules,  we  stopped  at 
an  inn  to  give  the  horses  a  drink.  While  there,  Jem  came  to  ask  if  I 
had  ever  seen  an  iguana.  On  my  replying  in  the  negative,  he  pointed 
to  a  paddock  at  the  other  side  of  the  road,  where  some  men  and  boys 
were  striying  to  capture  one.  I  proceeded  to  the  qK>t  and  found  that 
the  iguana  had  taken  refuge  in  a  tree  with  one  of  her  young.  As 
stones  and  sticks  failed  to  dislodge  her,  one  of  the  men  dimbed  the 
tree,  with  an  axe  in  his  hand.    He  set  about  cutting  the  large  branchy 
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cm  which  the  iguanas  had  stationed  themselves.  After  some  time  it 
broke  and  fell,  bringing  its  occupants  to  the  ground.  The  iguanas 
proved  surprisingly  swift.  Before  their  eager  and  excited  assailants 
bad  time  to  deal  them  many  blows,  they  had  jumped  upon  the  trunk 
of  the  tree  and  effected  their  escape.  In  their  hurry  they  nearly  took 
refuge  in  the  trousers  of  the  dimber,  who  had  not  descended  from  his 
elevated  position.  A  fresh  branch  was  felled,  and  this  tiI^e  the  young 
iguana  alone  escaped.  The  other,  in  running  up  the  tree,  was  hit  with 
the  axe  and  dropped  wounded  to  the  earth.  It  was  immediately  seized 
and  worried  by  a  dog.  Some  blows  of  a  stick  on  the  head  put  it  out 
of  pain.  From  the  snout  to  the  tip  of  the  tail  it  was  nearly  five  feet 
in  length,  and  its  body  was  covered  with  scales  which  protected  it  like 
a  coat  of  mail.  The  iguana  has  a  forked  tongue,  similar  to  that  of 
a  serpent,  but  is  not  poisonous.  It  is  very  harmless  except  when 
roused  to  anger,  and  then  it  gives  a  dangerous  bite,  as  it  holds  on 
with  its  sharp  teeth  till  it  is  killed.  The  axe-wielder  descended  from 
the  tree,  turned  the  iguana  over  on  its  back,  and  ripped  it  up  with  a 
knife.  He  extracted  two  layers  of  fat,  which  he  declared,  in  reply  to 
TDf  inquiries,  to  be  very  efficacious  in  curing  rheumatic  pains.  The 
flesh  was  left  to  the  dogs,  although  some  persons  in  Australia  eat  it^ 
and  I  have  been  assured  that  it  makes  a  dish  not  at  all  to  be  despised. 
Goldsmith,  in  his  ''Animated  Nature,"  tells  us  that  it  is  considered  the 
greatest  of  delicacies  in  Africa  and  America,  and  that  the  hunters  in 
those  coxmtries  go  out  to  hunt  the  iguana  as  we  do  the  pheasant  or 
the  hare. 

We  resumed  our  journey,  and  travelled  rapidly  through  a  varied 
country,  pretty  rich  in  trees  indigenous  to  Australian  soil.  We  saw 
several  species  of  gum-tree.  This  name  of  gum-tree  is  incorrectly 
given  to  the  eucalyptus,  for  less  gum  is  got  from  it  than  from  the 
acacia.  Again,  the  gum  of  the  eucalyptus  is  a  substance  called  kine, 
,  which,  unlike  tree  gum,  dissolves  in  alcohol.  The  tall  blue  gum,  so 
rapid  in  its  growth,  reared  its  beneficent  form  by  the  wayside.  This 
is  the  species  (^eucalyptus  glohulm)  which  has  been  found  so  efficacious 
against  malaria.  The  exhalations  of  the  antiseptic  oil  with  which  its 
leaves  are  filled,  completely  neutralise  the  evil  influence  of  unhealthy 
localities.  The  eucalyptus  I  speak  of  has  been  planted  near  the 
monastery  and  church  which  stand  on  the  spot  where  St  Paul  was 
beheaded  outside  the  walls  of  Eome.  This  place  had  been  long  re- 
markable for  its  infected  atmosphere.  Previous  to  the  planting  of  the 
health-giving  blue  gum,  the  monks  could  reside  in  the  monastery  for 
a  short  time  only  and  had  to  be  frequently  changed.  Now  they  reside 
there  constantly,  and  experience  none  of  the  pesti£6A)us  eflects  that 
formerly  prevailed.  The  oil  contained  in  the  leaves  of  this  eucalyptus 
is  of  great  value  in  medicine,  and  is,  I  believe,  used  also  in  diluting  the 
costly  scents  employed  in  the  luunofacture  of  soap. 
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The  white  gam  is  the  tallest  tree  on  the  globe.  In  the  fern  gaQiM 
» of  the  AustraHan  mountains  it  grows  to  the  height  of  400  and  500  feci, 
thus  surpassing  even  the  celebrated  pines  of  California.  1^  red  gem, 
when  cut  at  the  proper  season  and  carefully  dried,  supplies  us  inQi 
very  hard  and  durable  timber.  Jem  pointed  out  a  tree  whose  bark 
was  whitish,  rough,  and  furrowed,  whicli  he  called  yellow-box.  This 
is  the  name  commonly,  but  improperly  given  to  it.  Its  correct  name 
is  honey-eucalypt  {eucalyptuB  meUoiara\  so  called  because  its  blossooM 
have  a  fragrant  odour  like  honey  and  exude  a  sweet  substance  much 
sought  by  bees.  The  coimtry  abounded  in  stringy  bark-trees,  whose 
thick,  fibrous  bark  forms  a  good  roof  for  many  a  shed  and  primitive 
hut  throughout  Australia.  This  bark  furnishes  pulp  for  the  manu- 
facture of  rough  paper. 

Of  the  acacia,  or  wattle,  rich  in  gum  and  tannin,  many  spedes 
exist  on  this  island  continent.  The  golden  watde  bursts  into  flower 
early  in  spring,  and  a  beautiful  object  it  then  becomes,  with  its 
wealth  of  bright  yellow  blossoms,  filling  the  air  with  exqtiisite 
fragrance.  The  silver  wattle  produces  its  flowers  about  the  same 
time,  while  the  black  wattle  does  not  blossom  till  the  beginning  of 
summer.  The  flowers  of  the  two  latter,  like  those  of  the  golden 
wattle,  exhale  a  sweet  odour.  The  timber  of  the  blackwood-tree, 
another  acacia,  is  much  used  in  the  manufacture  of  furniture  and 
carriages. 

We  thus  beguiled  much  of  the  way  by  remarking  the  peculiarities 
of  the  trees  around  us,  and  recalling  what  little  we  knew  about  them. 
After  traversing  the  village  of  Germanton,  the  road  led  us  through 
the  property  of  Mr.  Garry,  a  rich  Irishman  from  Trim,  in  the  ooun^ 
Meath.  His  house  and  land  bear  the  not  inappropriate  name  of 
"  Garryowen."  The  sun  set  splendidly  in  the  West,  the  golden 
vapours  which  succeeded  gradually  disappeared,  and  the  shades  d 
evening  were  spreading  their  sombre  mantle  over  the  landscape  as 
we  reached  our  destination.  We  drew  up  before  a  large  house, 
belonging  to  the  father  of  the  lady  who  was  ill.  The  invalid  had 
been  carried  from  the  sick-chamber,  that  she  might  breathe  the  000I9 
evening  air,  and  now  lay  on  a  couch  under  the  verandah.  Bejoiced 
that  I  had  arrived  in  time,  I  hastened  to  administer  the  last  sacraments. 
The  lady,  who  manifestly  had  not  long  to  live,  breathed  heavily  and 
had  strength  to  whisper  but  a  few  words  at  a  time.  As  her  disposi- 
tions were  excellent,  for  she  was  resigned  to  the  divine  will,  she 
received,  in  abundant  measure,  the  consolation  and  strength  which 
the  Sacraments  of  the  Church  impart  at  the  hour  of  death. 

Next  morning,  Jem  roused  me  from  sleep  at  four  o'clock.  While 
he  was  getting  the  buggy  ready,  I  went  to  the  invalid's  bedside,  and 
before  leaving  I  gave  her  a  last  absolution.  I  subsequently  learned 
that  she  died  about  twenty-four  hours  after  my  dqMirture.    i¥'e  drovs 
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to  Germanton,  where  I  said  Mass  in  the  village  cHutoIl.  During 
our  return  journey,  Jem,  who  is  from  Bahan,  near  St.  StanislauB' 
Oollege,  TDll^more,  King's  County,  entertained  me  with  many  stories 
about  home  and  the  colonies.  He  has  been  in  Australia  for  more 
than  twenty  years,  and  he  had  much  to  tell  about  early  colonial 
times.  Botii  yesterday  and  to-day  he^was  afflicted  with  a  "  powerful 
thirst,"  for  allaying  which  he  had  provided  himself  with  a  flask  of 
g^ood  Irish  whiskey  and  a  large  black  bottle  of  spring  water.  The 
latter  he  kept  cold  by  wrapping  it  in  a  wet  cloth. 

Once,  after  chatting  for  a  long  time,  I  said  to  him :  "  Now,  Jem, 
we  must  keep  silent  for  a  while,  I  want  to  say  a  little  of  my 
Office." 

"  How  long  will  your  reverence  be  f " 

"  About  a  quarter  of  an  hour  or  twenty  minutes." 

"  Oh,  your  reverence,  I  must  get  a  drink  first;  I  never  could  stand 
the  thirst  so  long  as  that ! " 

"Very  well,  Jem,"  said  I,  smiling;  '*  pull  up  in  the  shade  of  this 
big  gum-tree,  and  I  will  hold  the  reins  while  you  get  what  you 
want." 

Jem  liked  a  little  of  the  ''  good  stuff,"  but  he  was  not  intemperate ; 
he  never  went  to  excess.  He  had  a  profound  contempt  for  wine.  It 
was  amusing  to  hear  him  talk  of  it.  ''  Wine !  He  could  drink  half 
a  dozen  bottles  of  wine  without  feeling  it ;  he  might  as  well  be 
drinking  water ;  he  wouldn't  give  a  glass  out  of  his  little  flask  for  all 
the  wine  that  was  ever  made." 

"  I  suppose,  Jem,  the  wine  doesn't  excite  such  pleasiirable  sensa- 
tions as  the  whiskey?"  To  this  remark  he  assented  with  an  apprecia- 
tive chuckle  of  enjoyment.  We  reached  the  Albuiy  presbytery  about 
two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  were  heartily  welcomed  by  its 
hospitable  owner. 
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I.  The  Life  of  St.  Patrick,  Apostle  of  Ireland:  with  a  Preliminary 
Enquiry  into  the  Authority  of  the  Traditional  History  of  the  Saint. 
By  William  Bullkn  Moeris,  Priest  of  the  Oratory.  (London : 
Bums  &  Oates.    Dublin :  M.  H.  Gill  &  Son.     1878.) 

Thoicas  Davis,  in  the  opening  sentence  of  one  of  his  Essays,  daims  for 
Ireland  the  possession  of  a  climate  soft  as  a  mother's  smile  and  of  a 
soil  fruitful  as  Ood's  love;  and  MacCarthy,  returning  from  the 
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fairest  scenes  of  Southern  Europe,  declares,  in  his  Ode  to  the  Bay  of 
Dublin,  that  earth  holds  no  lovelier  land  where  life  is  worth  the  living. 
The  essayist  and  the  poet  are  right,  as  far  as  God's  dealings  with  our 
beautiful  island  are  concerned.  Our  sky  may  not  always  be  quite  as 
blue  as  we  might  desire ;  Erin  may  be  fonder  of  having  a  tear  than  a 
smile  in  her  eye ;  the  services  of  the  umbrella-malcer  may  be  in  some- 
what too  frequent  requisition ;  but  there  are  few,  if  any,  spots  of 
Ood's  earth  where  life,  under  proper  circumstances,  is  on  the  whole 
more  tolerable.  K  we  must  dispense  with  many  luxuries,  we  are  also 
dispensed  from  the  yellow  fever  of  Memphis,  and  the  sunstroke  of 
New  York,  from  the  rattlesnakes  of  Hyderabad,  and  the  mosquitoes  of 
sundry  sunny  places.  But  far  more  than  for  any  natural  blessings  our 
country  must  be  grateful  for  the  special  providence  that  has  watdied 
over  her  spiritual  life.  No  really  Christian  heart,  whether  beating 
in  an  Irish  bosom  or  not,  but  must  thrill  proudly  at  the  thought  of 
Ireland's  constancy  to  the  faith  preached  to  her  by  St.  Patrick.  What 
country  has  a  right  to  be  so  proud  and  fond,  and  what  country  U  so 
proud  and  fond,  of  Patron  Saint,  as  Ireland  is  of  hers  ?  His  very 
name  is  identified  with  the  Irish  race  and  the  Catholic  faith,  and  the 
vulgar  sneer  against  Paddies*  is,  in  reality,  a  compliment  to  Ireland 
and  her  great  Apostle. 

St.  Patrick's  personal  stoiy  and  character  are  worthy  of  bis  fame 
and  of  his  work.  That  story  has  just  been  told  anew,  and  very 
effectively,  by  Father  Morris,  of  the  Oratory  of  St.  Philip  Neri.  As 
the  Oratory  has  no  Irish  home,  and  as  the  labours  of  two  FingliBh 
converts — the  Eev.  John  Brando  Morris,  Father  Faber's  correspon- 
dent, and  especially  Father  John  Morris,  S.J. — have  distinguished 
the  name  of  Morris  in  recent  Catholic  literature,  it  is  well  to  mention 
that  this  new  biographer  of  the  first  and  greatest  Irish  Saint,  Father 
William  Bullen  Morris,  is  ftn  Irishman,  and  his  second  name  will 
remind  many  readers  of  a  physician  well  known  in  Cork  in  the  days 
of  Father  Prout,  and  a  little  earlier. 

Father  Morris  has  striven  successfully  to  mingle,  in  due  propor- 
tions, the  historical  and  devotional  elements  of  his  theme.  He  of 
course  aYails  himself  of  the  labours  of  those  who  have  been  before 
him  in  this  field — the  late  Dr.  Todd,  the  present  Bishop  of  Ossoiy, 
Mr.  W.  M.  Hennessy,  and  especially  that  indefatigable  Poor  Clare, 
who  is  described  in  the  recent  WhiUhdU  Beview  list  of  distinguished 
converts,  as  ''Miss  Cusack,  niece  of  Sir  Balph  Cusack,  known  in 
Catholic  literature  as  '  the  Nun  of  Kenmare.'"     In  his  next  edition 

*  In  the  United  States,  St.  Bridget  alio  giree  her  name  to  the  poor  Irish  terrani 
giri.  Mr.  James  Parion,  husband  to  Fannj  Fern  and  a  distinguished  writer  himseUr 
said  latelj :  '*  To  Bridget  toiling  in  the  kitchen  religion  is  all  in  all.  It  is  father  Bod 
mother  and  friends  to  her.    It  is  Ireland  to  her.** 
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lie  mast  take  into  aoooimt  the  yeiy  learned  disquisitions  bearing  on 
liis  subject,  and  espeoially  on  the  chronology  of  St.  Patrick's  life, 
which  have  been  contributed  by  the  Eev.  J.  F.  Shearman  of  Howth, 
to  the  AxchaBologicalJoumal  of  Ireland,  under  the  title  of  "Loca 
Patriciana." 

We  hope  that  one  of  the  good  effects  of  this  publication  will  be  to 
induce  many  readers  to  turn  to  that  exquisite  volume— ''  The  Legends 
of  St.  Patrick" — ^in  which  the  religious  and  patriotic  inspiration  of 
Aubrey  de  Yere's  genius  has,  we  think,  reached  its  highest.  As 
Father  Morris  remarks :  <'  in  all  that  relates  to  St.  Patrick's  hfe,  it 
will  be  f  oxmd  that  the  poet  has  adhered  as  closely  as  the  historian  to 
ancient  and  authentic  records."  It  would  be  an  ignominy  and  a  mis- 
fortune if  we  were  unable  to  appreciate  this  poetic  embodiment  of  the 
graceful  and  amiable  portents  which  ushered  Christianity  into 
Ireland.  What  saint's  life  contains  more  beautiful  legends  than  ''the 
Baptism  of  .ZElngus,"  or  "  St.  Patrick  and  the  Childless  Mother,"  or 
"  St.  Patrick  and  the  Two  Princesses  ?  "  And  for  what  saintly  legends 
is  there  a  stronger  historical  foundation  ? 

The  effort  that  Father  Morris  has  made  to  realise  the  great  and 
tender-hearted  man  in  the  glorious  apostle,  his  diligence  in  collectings 
all  the  details  that  can  now  be  f  orUicoming,  and  the  clearness  and 
simplicity  with  which  he  has  woven  them  together  in  a  volume  which 
for  its  size  and  elegance  is  certainly  cheap— these  circumstances 
account  for  the  "Life  of  Saint  Patrick"  having  reached  a  second 
edition  before  we  have  been  able  to  give  it  this  scanty  and  inadequate 
notice. 

n.  The  Spouse  of  Christ :  Her  Duties  and  her  Privileges.  Vol.  II.  By 
the  author  of  ''  Jesus  and  Jerusalem."  (London :  Bums  &  Oates. 
1878.) 

This  is  the  second  volume  of  a  work  belonging  to  the  Kenmare  series 
of  books  for  spiritual  reading.  Sister  Mary  Francis  Clare's  method 
of  composition  differs  widely  from  that  of  St.  Alphonsus  Liguori,  who 
breaks  up  every  page  with  half  a  dozen  quotations  from  saints  and 
holy  writers  whose  words  have  often  less  weight  with  us  ihan  St. 
Liguori's  own  words.  In  the  present  thick  volume,  on  the  contrary,, 
there  does  not  seem  to  be  a  single  quotation,  reference,  or  proper  name. 
It  reads  more  fluently  and  pleasantly  on  this  account.  The  holy  counsels 
and  instructions  about  the  various  duties  of  religious  life  are  given 
with  much  deamess  and  simplicity  and  in  a  very  impressive  manner. 
But  there  is  almost  more  attractiveness,  because  more  novelty,  in  the 
programme  of  the  third  and  concluding  volume  of  the  work,  not  yet 
published,  which  will  contain  special  instructions  concerning  the  offices 
of  a  religious  house,  such  as  portress,  inflrmarian,  sacristan,  mistress 
of  novices,  assistant,  and  superior. 
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m.  The  New  Departure  i»  Catholie  Liberal  Hiueatum.  By  a  Catholic 
Barrister.  Second  Edition,  with  Additions  and  Appendix.  (Dublin: 
M.  H.  Gill  &  Son.     1878.) 

The  additions  and  appendix  to  this  second  edition  make  it  exactly  twice 
ihe  size  of  the  first.  The  Catholic  Barrister  has  been  warmly  com- 
mended by  the  Dublin  Review  and  hotly  abused  by  the  Saturday  Eeview, 
Keen,  solid  reasoning  is  set  forth  in  a  trenchant  style  which  is  gene- 
rally free  from  those  faults  of  taste  to  which  vigorous  controversialistB 
are  prone.  We  might,  indeed,  deem  the  pamphleteer  somewbat  ruth- 
less in  exposing  his  victim's  sins  against  sense  and  grammar ;  but  how 
is  one  to  deal  with  an  opponent  who  constitutes  himself  a  judge  on  those 
very  points  and  who  promises  to  **  issue  shortly  an  outline  of  a  system 
of  teaching  English  composition  and  essay- writing  and  of  the  evolution 
of  literary  taste?"  Yet  many  will  think  that  the  ill-judged  publi- 
cations which  provoked  this  spirited  rejoinder  might  safely  have 
been  left  to  refute  themselves — a  task  which  they  perform  more  effec- 
tually than  any  nimiber  of  spirited  rejoinders.  It  is  a  pity  to  waste 
on  the  exposure  of  the  crotchets  of  friends  any  part  of  the  energy 
which  is  little  enough  to  combat  our  enemies. 

IV.  Hamandf  and  other  Poems,  By  E.  S.  Littleton.  (London :  E.  W. 
Allen.     1877.) 

The  first  Blackwood  Eeviewer  of  Tennyson  and  the  first  Quarterly 
Heviewer  of  Keats  hardly  went  too  far  in  the  ridicule  thrown  on  the 
specimens  which  they  selected  from  the  early  writings  of  those  true 
poets;  but  their  malevolence  was  shown  in  selecting  only  those  passages 
which,  in  themselves  or  as  torn  from  their  context,  afforded  seope  for 
the  critic's  shallow  wit,  while  they  kept  carefully  out  of  sight  the  parts 
which  were  beautiful  enough  to  justify  hope  and  even  enthusiaBm. 
No  such  injustice  can  be  committed  in  the  case  before  us.  Mr.  little- 
ton  may  hereafter  do  much  better  than  anything  in  this  very  small 
volimie  gives  us  reason  to  expect ;  but  we  are  not  able  conscientiously 
to  praise  him  except  for  a  certain  elevation  in  the  tone  of  the  poems. 
In  one  who  must  have  read  a  good  deal  of  poetry  we  are  surprised  at 
the  number  of  technical  faults,  such  as  the  cruel  manner  in  which 
little  pronoims  and  little  prepositions,  placed  at  the  end  of  lines,  are 
separated  from  their  verbs  and  nouns.  Does  Sir  Henry  Taylor  write 
dramatic  verse  in  this  fashion  ? 

V.  Storiee  of  the  Saints.  Fourth  Series.  Saints  of  the  Early  ChurcL 
By  M.  F.  S.     (London :  Washboume,  1878.) 

M.  F.  S.  has  already  published  more  than  a  dozen  books  for  children. 
If  her  first  attempts  had  not  been  successful,  she  could  not  have  reached 
ihe  dozen.  She  deserves  to  succeed  with  her  youthful  eonatitaeiicf, 
for  she  tells  her  story  very  gracefully,  and  she  evidently  feels  that  to 
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write  a  small  book  well  you  most  read  a  good  many  large  books. 
Conyents  and  moiherB  at  borne  ougbt  to  place  tbese  books  witbin  reacb 
of  tbeir  ebildren.  Nay,  we  may  allow  ourselves  to  take  tbis  occasion 
of  saying  tbat  tbe  parents  wbo  neglect  to  provide  tbeir  bousebolds  witb 
Alban  Butler's  "lives  of  tbe  Saints"  ougbt  seriously  to  scruple  tbe^ 
omission.  Let  tbem  at  least  procure  fortbwitb  Fatber  Bowden's- 
"  Miniature  Saints'  Lives," 


THE  LOED  AND  LADY  OF  THE  LAKES* 
{mUamey,  September  26<A,  1878.) 

THE  boly  oil  bad  toucbed  bis  bead ;  tbe  prelate's  lifted  band 
Had  raised bim  to  a  prelate's  rank,  pastor  o'er  Brendan's  land. 
Tbe  sacerdotal  feast  was  giv'n,  tbe  prayers  and  greetings  said — 
Unto  tbe  living  bonour  due,  tbe  memory  of  tbe  dead. 

Tben  spake  tbe  Earl :  '*  Tbey  sbaU  not  part,  gatbered  from  far  and  near. 
Our  priest-guests,  ere  tbey  sail  our  lakes  and  taste  our  soutbem  cbeer.'^ 
And  bade  be  man  eacb  stately  barge  and  launcb  eacb  pinnace  fleet ; 
Prelate  and  priest,  tbree  score  and  o'er,  bis  gracious  bidding  greet. 
Greets  it  tbe  Cburcb  wbicb  Laurence  ruled,  tbe  Oburcb  wbicb  Brigid 

blessed, 
Tbe  land  wbere  Patrick  first  was  beard,  tbe  sbrine  tbat  gave  bim  rest; 
Tbe  pastor  on  tbe  barren  bills  of  distant  Donegal, 
Tbe  fanes  of  ancient  Oonacbt,  too,  Desmond  and  Tbomond  aU. 

A  joyous  calm !    Wood,  bill,  and  lake  lay  basking  in  tbe  sun. 

As  sprang  our  boats,  like  trained  steeds,  f  ortb,  tbeir  bidden  course  to  run. 

Across  tbe  lake,  now  fiasbing  back  tbe  brigbtness  of  tbe  sky, 

Now  glooming  'neatb  tbe  giant  sbade  of  massive  mountain  nigb. 

Our  curious  eyes  witb  greedy  gaze  wander  from  lake  to  bill. 

On  migbty  forms  and  varying  bues  feasting,  unsated  still. 

Boss  isle  retires ;  by  Innisf alien  tbe  beautiful  we  sail — 

As  notes  tbe  Earl  eacb  point  of  wortb,  tbe  skipper  tells  its  tale. 

*  The  priests  and  bUbope  who  attended  at  the  consecration  of  tbe  Most  Bey.  Dr. 
HacCartbj,  Bishop  of  Kerrj,  will  long  remember  tbe  26th  of  September,  1878,  and 
the  cordial  hospitality  which  they  receired  from  the  Earl  and  Countess  of  Kenmare 
on  that  occanon.    One  of  the  number  has  written  these  yerses  tn  perpetuam  die 
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Beneath  the  frown  of  Mangerton,  hard  by  Tore's  wooded  sides, 
Hound  the  tall  cliff  the  eagle's  home,  each  shallop  lightly  glides 
Through  the  long  reach  by  sedgy  banks  that  fringe  the  dark  hill-side-^ 
The  red  deer  there,  last  of  their  race,  in  friendly  covert  hide. 
Still  dip  the  oars,  the  boats  leap  on  to  the  strong  oarsman's  stroke. 
Till  on  our  ears  the  plash  and  roar  of  headlong  waters  broke ; 
And  high  above  the  rushing  stream  that  cleft  the  wooded  glen, 
Beckoning  from  nature  up  to  GK>d,  a  lovely  shrine  we  ken. 
Long  shall  they  bless,  those  mountain  homes,  and  hold  htr  memory  deai 
Who  raised  an  altar  in  their  midst  and  brought  their  God  so  near. 

A  cottage  on  a  beauteous  bank,  the  work  of  crafty  hand, 
And  deftly  set  'twixt  wood  and  stream,  invites  us  to  the  land. 
The  board  is  set,  they  range  us  round,  to  each  an  honoured  place — 
Our  cheer  the  treasured  wines  of  France,  the  riches  of  the  chase ; 
And  like  gay  sxinshine  o'er  the  feast  the  welcome  in  the  eye 
Of  Earl  and  Countess,  as  each  boat  sends  up  its  company. 
Nobly  they  play  their  genial  part,  and  nobly  with  them  vie 
The  son  and  daughter  of  their  house  in  gentle  courtesy. 

Again  our  little  fleet  glides  on  blithely  with  favouring  tide ; 
Wafts  the  sweet  song  the  soft  still  air  aroxmd  us  far  and  wide. 
At  length  by  level  banks  we  pass  with  ever-ibreshening  speed. 
As  down  its  narrow  bed  the  stream  bounds  like  a  rushing  steed. 
Ahead,  the  strait  grim  archway  frowns ;  but  our  craft  must  speed  along-^ 
Sole  hope  our  helmsman's  steady  eye  and  his  cunning  hand  and  strong. 
'Tis  past  I    Hurrah  for  the  cunning  hand,  hurrah  for  the  steady  eye ! 
On  tiie  surging  wave  through  the  rock-bound  pass  unscathed  we 
gallop  by. 

The  current  dies,  the  oars  are  plied  with  a  long  and  steady  sweep ; 
At  green  Glen^,  as  calm  and  still  as  Nature  were  asleep. 
We  touch,  and  break  its  quiet  up,  its  loneness  sweetly  sad, 
With  the  cheery  ring  of  our  voices,  the  music  of  men  made  glad. 
And  ere  we  part — as  memories  fade,  but  the  written  word  shall  stay— 
The  cherished  Becord  holds  our  names  in  witness  of  this  day. 

But  gathering  mists  in  mountain  rifts  with  slanting  sunbeams  blend— 
The  longest  day  must  have  its  close,  the  happiest  must  end. 
Farewell,  then,  noble  host,  farewell !    Within  the  Mystexy  dread 
Our  consecrated  hands  shall  ask  God's  blessing  on  your  head. 
Long  may  your  lordly  mansion  crown  the  fair  and  peaceful  scene ! 
Ix)ng  may  the  bounty  of  Kenmare  be  praised  around  Lough  Lene ! 

H.P.N. 
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THE  WILD  BIEDS  OF  KET^LEEVY. 

A  TALB. 
BY  ROSA  HULHOLLANDy 

AVTHOK  OF  *<HnTSE'S  HXATOBT,''  **THB  WZCKBO  WOOD!  OP  TOBSEBSYIL,"  XTC. 

CHAPTEE  V. 

A  BONG  OF  THE   SEA. 

"  Her  Toice  was  like  tho  Yoice  of  his  own  soul, 

Heard  in  the  calm  of  thought" — Shellbt. 

» 

*'IiorvER  seen  a  child  so  improved,"  said  Kevin's  mother.     ''She's 

downright  giving  up  her  wild  ways.    I'm  beginning  to  hope  she'll  turn 

out  a  proper  hardworking  girl  yet." 

It  was  Saturday  evening,  and  Kevin  had  laid  the  spade  and  other 
emblems  of  labour  in  the  comer  of  the  outhouse  and  come  in  for  his 
evening  meal,  the  tea  and  hot  bannocks  with  which  his  frugal  mother 
regaled  him  on  the  eve  of  the  day  of  rest. 

She  shifted  a  needle  in  the  stocking  she  was  knitting  as  she  spoke, 
and  pointed  to  Fan,  who,  mounted  on  a  little  wooden  stool,  was  up  to 
the  elbows  in  flour,  as  she  made  ready  the  last  batch  of  cakes  for  the 
griddle. 

"  She's  able  to  do  aU  that  for  me  now,"  said  the  strong,  hard- 
featured  housewife,  with  a  quizzical  look  in  her  kind,  shrewd,  eyes. 
**  There'll  be  no  need  of  an  old  woman  about  the  house  after  this.  She 
is  taking  all  into  her  own  hands." 

"  I  made  the  tea,  too,"  said  Fan,  looking  up  at  Kevin  for  approval. 
*' At  least  I  can't  pour  in  the  boiling  water,  but  I  did  all  the  rest." 
And  she  deposited  her  last  cakes  on  the  griddle  and  touched  up  the 
Httle  bits  of  red  turf  ember  that  were  keeping  the  teapot  warm.  Then 
she  began  tugging  out  a  table  from  the  wall,  but  this  Kevin  took  out 
of  her  hands. 

"  We  mustn't  aUow  you  to  kill  yourself  with  hard  work,"  he  said, 
laughing. 

'^  But  you  must  let  me  set  out  the  tea-things." 
•  "Well,  run  away  and  wash  your  hands,  and  we'll  see." 

"  She's  that  changed  I  wouldn't  know  her  ever  since  she  gave  you 
the  fright,"  said  Kevin's  mother  when  the  child  had  vanished  up  the 
little  ladder-like  stairs  to  her  own  particular  nest  under  the  thatch. 
"  I  couldn't  ha'  thought  a  child  would  have  taken  it  so  much  to  heart. 
The  tears  comes  into  her  eyes  whenever  she  thinks  of  it.     '  Mother,' 
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she  said  to  me  the  other  eyening,  quite  sudden,  '  he  did  look  bo  sony. 
If  I  had  been  killed  he  would  have  been  too  sony.'  '  And  shame 
'twould  be  for  you  to  make  Kevin  sorry,*  I  said  to  her.  *  I  will  never 
do  it  again,'  she  said,  as  serious  as  an  old  woman.  '  And  tell  me,'  she 
says,  *  what  I  can  do  to  make  him  happy.' 

'*  I  just  looked  up  at  her,  sitting  there  with  her  eyes  as  big  as  tea- 
saucers,  and  she  thinkin'  and  thinkin'  all  over,  from  the  crown  of  her 
head  to  the  sole  of  her  foot.  'Well,'  I  said,  for  I  couldn't  help 
humourin'  the  sariousness  of  her,  *  you  must  give  up  a  bit  of  your 
wildness,  and  not  be  hoppin'  and  sldppin'  so  much  about  dangerous 
places ;  and  you  mustn't  go  roving  so  far  away  from  home,  pretendin' 
to  be  a  bird  and  singin'  unairthly  songs ;  for  you  haven't  got  any  wings 
when  your  two  feet  fail  you,  and  it'll  be  time  enough  to  be  a  bird 
when  the  wings  begin  to  grow.' " 

**  Mother !"  said  Kevin,  **  you  couldn't  be  so  cross  to  her !" 

"  Couldn't  I  ?  And  she  didn't  take  it  for  crossness.  But  she  says 
'  I'll  try,'  with  her  eyes  lookin'  straight  at  mine  as  if  they  were  asldn' 
something  more  nor  I  could  well  understand.  *  But  you  don't  know 
how  my  feet  do  keep  dancing,'  she  says,  '  and  how  hard  it  is  to  stop 
them,  and  to  keep  from  singing.'  '  I  don't  want  to  keep  you  from 
singing,  my  dear,'  I  said,  '  only  I  would  rather  hear  you  oftener  at 

your  hymns.     And  if  you  want  to  make  Kevin  happy '     *  I  do,' 

said  she.  'WeU,  then,'  I  says,  *I'll  show  you  how  to  work  for 
him,  to  make  his  supper  and  knit  his  stockings ;'  and  I  declare  she  set 
to  like  lightning,  and  she  has  learned  more  in  one  week  than  most 
children  would  do  in  a  year." 

At  this  point  down  came  the  little  girl  again  in  her  Saturday  evening 
attire,  a  dean  print  wrapper  reaching  half  way  down  over  her  crimson 
petticoat,  grey  stockings  and  well-blacked  shoes.  Her  thick  hair  was 
brushed  smoothly  into  a  darkling  mass  upon  her  shoulders,  leaving  a 
short  curly  undergrowth  to  cluster  about  her  temples ;  her  brunette 
cheeks  were  glowing  after  a  scrubbing,  and  the  grey  eyes  which  were 
the  charm  of  her  young  f  cu^  shone  with  the  consciousness  that  she 
was  a  good  girl  at  last.  She  brought  in  her  arms  a  coarse  white  doth 
which  she  spread  on  the  table,  and  on  which  she  arranged  the  cups 
and  plates,  buttered  her  bannocks  with  fresh  sweet  (but  well-smoked) 
butter,  and  finally  filled  the  tea-cups  with  a  little  assistance  from  Kevin. 

"She'll  do  yet,"  murmured  the  mother,  sitting  up  in  state  and 
allowing  herself  to  be  helped  like  a  visitor.  "  Mauiy  needn't  ha'  been 
so  uneasy  about  her,  nor  Connor  neither." 

When  tea  was  over.  Fan  brought  her  stool  to  the  good  house* 
wife's  knee  and  produced  the  beginning  of  a  stocking,  over  which  she 
bent  her  brows,  glancing  up  now  and  again  to  see  tiiie  effect  of  her 
good  conduct  upon  Kevin,  who  sat  watching  her  with  aU  the  interest 
her  heart  could  desire.     At  last  she  sighed : 
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"  Oh,  Kevin !  I  wish  your  foot  wasn't  so  big.  I'll  never  get  down 
to  the  heel." 

'^  Put  it  away  and  sing  us  the  Ave  Maria^^^  said  the  mother ;  and 
the  child  gladly  obeyed,  folding  her  hands  and  fixing  her  eyes  dreamily 
on  a  large  bright  star  that  was  shining  through  the  doorway.  The 
8weet,  clear  refrain  rose  and  fell  as  the  twilight  deepened,  and  the  soft 
Gaelic  words  seemed  to  grow  holier  every  time  they  were  uttered,  in- 
toned in  notes  of  such  power  and  fulness  as  made  the  listeners  gaze  in 
astonishment  at  the  little  creature  who  gave  them  forth. 

Kevin  walked  to  the  door  before  it  was  done  and  drew  the  back  of 
his  brown  hand  across  his  eyes. 

''Fan,"  said  he,  after  a  silence  of  some  minutes,  ''there  will  be  a 
holiday  next  week,  and  I  will  take  you  to  the  island." 

Fan's  eyes  suddenly  burned  with  delight,  and  flinging  her 
knitting  into  the  comer,  she  threw  up  her  arms  and  danced  across  the 
floor. 

"  Well,  well,  well !"  said  the  mother,  *'  but  she's  as  wild  as  a  hare 
yet" 

"  I'll  knit  six  rows  every  day  until  then,"  sang  Fan,  "  and  when  I 
get  to  the  island  I  may  do  what  I  Uke.  PU  earn  my  wildness,  and 
then  nobody  must  scold  me !" 

An  hour  later,  when  Fanchea  was  fast  asleep,  with  her  small  hands 
crossed  on  her  breast,  as  Mauiy  had  taught  her  to  place  them,  and 
when  the  mother  had  taken  her  knitting  into  the  next  oottage  for  a 
chat  with  a  neighbour,  Kevin  followed  a  winding  path  up  hill  and 
knocked  at  Father  Ulick's  door.  The  old  priest  looked  surprised  to 
see  him. 

"No  one  ill  at  home,  Kevin,  I  hope?"  he  said. 

"No,"  said  the  youth;  "no,  thank  Gbd."  And  then,  after  a 
struggle  to  shake  off  his  shyness,  he  made  his  business  known. 

"I've  come  to  ask  you  to  help  me,  sir.  You  know  I  was  always 
stupid  at  my  books  at  school,  and  now  I  keep  wishing  that  I  had 
learned  more  than  I  did.  I  can't  go  to  school,  for  the  people  would 
laugh,  I  have  got  such  a  name  upon  me.  You  know  it  your- 
self, sir." 

"  Ay,  Kevin,  they  say  you  are  dull." 

"  Yes,  sir,  I  read  very  badly.  Long  ago  I  did  not  care.  The  little 
bits  I  got  to  read  were  aU  about  nothing,  and  I  liked  better  to  be 
looking  at  the  stars  and  the  sea.  But  lately  I've  been  longing  to  read 
fast  and  well.  There  are  things  I  want  to  know  about  that  I  can  only 
find  in  books." 

The  old  man  took  ofl  his  spectacles,  and  shifted  the  turf  sods  on 
his  primitive  hearth ;  and  then  he  looked  up  at  the  youth's  kindling 
face,  all  flushed  and  excited  with  the  effort  he  had  made  to  give  forth 
80  much  of  his  confidence. 
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*' You  are  a  good  fellow,  Kevin,"  lie  said,  '^to  come  and  talk  to 
me  like  tliis.  But  why  are  jou  so  anxious  to  know  the  things  that 
are  in  books?" 

''  I  do  not  know,  sir.    I  think  I  should  be  happier." 

Father  XJlick  looked  at  him  again  and  mused.  Strange  that  this 
lad,  who  was  looked  on  as  the  dullest  on  the  mountain,  should  have 
suddenly  been  seized  with  a  thirst  for  knowledge.  "Was  it  a  freak  that 
would  pass  away  ?  Had  the  desire  been  roused  in  him  by  wounded 
pride?  or  was  iJiis  the  tardy  awakening  of  some  natural  gift?  The 
priest  was  puzzled  and  interested. 

*'Let  us  see,  Kevin,"  he  said.  "There  is  the  night  school,  of 
course." 

"  I  could  not,  sir,  indeed  I  could  not  bear  it" 

"  Well,  we  must  think  of  what  we  can  do.  Suppose  you  come  to 
read  to  me  here  of  an  evening." 

Kevin's  face  blazed  with  pleasure. 

**0h,  sir,  you  are  so  good.  There  is  nothing  I  would  like  so 
weU." 

**  Come  to-morrow  night,  then.  But  before  you  go,  my  boy,  let 
me  talk  to  you  a  little.  How  is  it  that  you  speak  so  much  better 
English,  have  a  better  accent,  and  are  altogether  more  refined  than 
most  of  the  young  men  about  the  place,  even  than  those  who  consider 
themselves  better  scholars." 

Kevin  blushed  up  to  the  roots  of  his  hair  at  the  compliment,  which 
took  him  completely  by  surprise. 

'*I  do  not  know,  sir;  unless  it  may  be  talking  to  Fan,  sir,"  he 
said,  simply. 

'*  Talking  to  little  Fan !" 

"  She's  different  from  aU  the  rest,  sir,  her  voice  is  so  like  an  angel's 
and  her  words  are  so  soft  and  fine.  I  don't  know  how  to  describe  it, 
but  nobody  could  be  very  rough,  sir,  who  is  always  with  her." 

Father  XJlick  smiled  an  indulgent  smile  as  he  thought  of  little 
Fanchea. 

''Ah,"  he  said,  ''  I  forgot  about  that  wonderful  friendship.  She  is, 
indeed,  an  uncommon  little  creature.  And  so  she  already  repays  you 
for  your  protection  of  her  ?" 

"Sir,  it  is  I " 

"  Ah,  well,  cherish  that  holy  and  beautiful  affection.  The  love  of 
a  child  is  a  message  from  God." 

Then  Kevin  went  away,  and  as  he  walked  down  the  hill  again  he 
thought  of  how  he  had  been  nearly  led  into  trying  to  tell  Father  Ulick  of 
aU  his  thoughts  about  Fanchea.  And  it  was  better  he  had  not  attempted 
it.  Probably  the  good  old  man  would  have  told  him  they  were  wild, 
exaggerated,  and  even  superstitious.  Such  as  they  might  be  they 
were  to  him  as  his  life,  and  it  was  better  he  should  share  them  with 
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no  one.  Looking  back  oyer  Hs  shoulder  lie  saw  Father  XJlick  still 
standing  in  his  doorway,  his  white  hair  gleaming  in  the  starlight. 
The  old  man  was  looking  after  the  youth  with  some  wonder  and  much 
interest  in  his  heart. 

''What  a  frank,  handsome  face  the  lad  has,"  he  thought,  "  and 
what  a  thrill  in  his  voice  when  he  speaks  of  that  little  creature.  They 
are  a  very  unusual  pair,  and  I  cannot  but  think  that  Providence  has 
some  purpose  in  their  friendship.  If  the  Lord  should  spare  me  I  will 
be  curious  to  see  what  comes  of  it." 

The  holiday  found  Kevin  and  Fan  on  their  way  to  the  island.  Fan 
danced  over  the  hills,  and  sang  her  wild  songs,  and  chased  the  sea-birds 
till  she  was  tired ;  and  then  she  was  very  glad  to  light  a  fire  and  roast 
the  potatoes  which  they  had  brought  in  the  boat  for  their  refreshment. 
No  feast  was  ever  sweeter  than  this  "dinner  of  herbs"  which  the 
happy  creatures  shared  between  them. 

**  Kevin,  you  must  tell  me  a  story,"  said  Fan. 

"  Then  you  must  sing  first,  and  I  will  listen ;  and  I  will  tell  you 
whatever  story  your  song  tells  me." 

"  I  am  going  to  sing  the  song  of  the  sea,"  said  Fan,  joyously, 
when  they  had  perched  themselves  on  a  rock  from  which  they  could 
behold  the  sun  beginning  to  set  royally  towards  the  rim  of  the  wide 
lone  Atlantic,  and  the  long  line  of  ilie  mountains  on  the  coast  catching 
the  fire  of  heaven  upon  their  faces. 

She  began  a  winding,  fitful,  picturesque  song  without  words,  in 
which  her  dear  ringing  voice  mimicked  all  the  different  sounds  of  the 
sea,  from  the  long,  slow  rise  and  fall  of  the  waves  that  broke  now  at 
their  feet  stained  red  as  wine  by  the  sunset,  to  the  huriying  and  con- 
fusion of  the  billows  in  a  storm.  As  she  sang,  the  colour  rose  in  Kevin's 
cheek  and  his  eyes  kindled ;  and  the  child  herself  was  carried  away  by 
the  weird  power  of  her  own  music,  rising  and  waving  her  little 
brown  arms  in  the  tempest,  and  sinking  down  and  rocking  her 
body  back  and  forward  dreamily  as  the  waves  subsided  into  peace 
again. 

When  she  had  finished,  Kevin,  who  had  covered  his  face  with  his 
hat,  removed  it,  and  gazed  at  her  with  adoration  in  his  eyes.  Then 
he  took  her  two  slender  sunburnt  hands  in  his  own  large  one  and 
kissed  them  reverently. 

"You  liked  it?"  said  the  child,  eagerly.  "Oh,  then,  quick  with 
the  stoiy!" 

But  before  Kevin  could  reply,  a  figure  appeared  which  took  them 
both  by  surprise.  A  large  dark,  singular-looking  woman  was  standing 
before  them,  a  real  gipsy  of  the  more  respectable  dass.  Her  brilliant 
black  eyes  and  eastern-tinted  complexion  were  enhanced  by  the  varied 
and  glowing  colours  of  her  dress,  which  was  so  dean  and  well-arranged 
as  to  be  vividly  picturesque  rather  than  gaudy.    Elderly  and  portly 
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€is  she  appeared,  yet  there  was  something  brisk  and  elastic  about  the 
whole  expression  of  her  figure,  and  her  f  €U5e  was  strangely  handsome 
in  its  setting  of  scarlet  and  amber  and  white. 

In  most  country  places  gipsies  are  not  an  uncommon  sight,  but  in 
remote  Killeevy  they  were  unknown.  Strangers  of  any  kind  were 
seldom  seen,  and  the  apparition  of  this  foreign-looking  creature  on 
their  lonely  island  struck  our  two  simple  friends  with  a  surprise  which 
left  them  breathless.  Both  spreuig  to  their  feet,  and  Fan  slid  her  little 
hand  into  Kevin's. 

**  My  pretty  dear,"  said  the  woman,  with  a  sort  of  contralto  laugh, 
which  was  not  unmusical,  "  you  are  not  going  to  be  frightened  of  the 
gipsy.  I  have  been  listening  to  your  singing.  When  I  came  over  to 
see  this  nice  little  island  I  did  not  expect  to  find  a  bird  among  the 
rocks  with  so  sweet  a  pipe." 

"  You  startled  us,"  said  Kevin,  smiling ;  **  for  we  do  not  see  many 
strangers.    No  one  comes  to  this  island  but  ourselves." 

*'I  saw  your  boat,"  said  the  gipsy,  nodding  her  handsome  head, 
^*  and  I  thought  I  should  startle  somebody,  for  we  never  have  been  in 
this  country  before.  But  we  are  friendly  people,  and  nobody  need 
fear  us.  When  you  return  in  your  boat  you  must  come  and  see  the 
gipsies,  my  little  dear." 

'*  I  do  not  know  your  house,"  said  Fan,  shyly,  gazing  with  fasci- 
nated eyes  upon  the  stranger. 

"My  house!"  laughed  the  gipsy.  '*No  one  ever  knew  it,  my 
pretty.  GKpsies  have  no  houses;  but  they  live  under  the  hedges, 
and  in  the  pleasant  green  fields.  Look  yonder,  where  some  white 
things  are  shining  in  the  sun,  on  the  slope  of  the  hill,  just  under 
the  mountains!  Those  are  our  tents  where  we  are  resting  from  a 
journey." 

Kevin  and  Fanchea  looked  towards  home,  following  the  fl^p^s 
finger  with  their  eyes,  and  saw  tents  gleaming  on  the  hillside  which 
had  not  been  there  in  the  morning. 

"We  have  music  in  there,"  said  the  stranger,  "and  dancing  and 
singing,  and  all  sorts  of  games.  People  come  to  see  our  show  and  pay 
us  money,  but  when  you.  come,  my  little  singer,  you  need  not  bring 
anything  but  your  own  pretty  face." 

Music,  and  singing,  and  games !  Fanchea  became  interested  and 
forgot  her  shyness.  "  Oh,  thank  you !"  she  said,  gladly.  "  I  will  be 
sure  to  go  to  see  you." 

"  We  are  greatly  obliged  to  you,"  said  Kevin,  more  slowly. 

"  Oh,  I  did  not  promise  to  refuse  your  money,  young  man,"  said 
the  gipsy,  laughing.  "  Be  sure  to  fill  your  pocket  when  you  come  to 
our  tent." 

Kevin  blushed.  "I  did  not  mean — ^"  he  began,  proudly,  but  the 
stranger  nodded  her  head  at  bim  and  moved  away.  They  saw  hw  descend 
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the  rocks,  where  she  was  met  by  a  man.    They  entered  a  boat  and  put 
off  from  the  island. 

This  trifling  incident  was  an  event  of  importance  to  our  inexperienced 
pair.  Neither  could  forget  the  stranger,  but  sat  silently  watching  the 
retreating  boat. 

'*  Kevin,"  said  Fanchea,  **  what  are  gipsies  ?" 

**  People  that  wander  about,"  said  Kevin.  **  Shawn  Rua  told  me 
of  them." 

"  You  will  bring  me  to  see  them,  Kevin?" 

"  Yes,  but  you  must  hold  tight  by  my  hand.  They  are  not  always 
^od  people,  I  fancy." 

**  Oh,  she  spoke  so  kindly  I  am  sure  she  must  be  good." 

"  Are  you  wishing  to  come  home,  Fanchea?" 

"  Home,  without  your  story  ?" 

'*  Ah,  well,"  said  Kevin,  **  I  thought  you  had  forgotten  the  story." 
And  his  slight  jealousy  of  the  gip^  melted  away.  "Indeed,  I  have 
almost  forgotten  it  myself." 

"  But  you  must  try  to  remember  it." 

Kevin  covered  his  eyes  for  a  few  minutes,  and  listened  to  the  long 
roll  of  the  waves  breaking  on  the  beach.  Fan  sat  patiently  watching 
the  shifting  of  the  crimson  clouds  imtil  he  spoke. 

*'  Once  upon  a  time  there  was " 

"  A  brave  prince  and  a  lovely  princess,"  said  Fan.  *'  That  makes 
such  a  nice  beginning." 

"Very  well!  And  the  brave  prince  loved  the  beautiful  princess 
BO  well  that  he  became  braver  every  day,  and  all  men  were  afraid  of 
him  in  the  wars." 

"  Does  loving  people  do  that  ?"  asked  Fan. 

"Yes,"  said  Kevin,  "it  can  do  everything  wonderful.  It  brings 
out  all  the  good  that  is  in  people." 

"Goon." 

"It  was  his  love  that  made  the  world  beautiful  to  him;  his  heart 
grew  larger  every  day,  and  great  thoughts  poured  into  his  mind.  The 
prince  used  to  think  sometimes  that  the  princess  had  his  soul  in  her 
hands." 

"  How  could  that  be  ?    God  gives  everyone  a  soul  of  his  own." 

"I  don't  know  how  it  could  be,"  said  Kevin,  wistfully,  "but  I 
know  the  prince  felt  that  it  was  only  by  living  near  his  beloved  prin- 
cess and  doing  eveiything  good  to  please  her  he  could  hope  to  win  in  the 
end  the  soul  she  had  in  keeping  for  him.  When  he  had  won  his  soul 
he  thought  he  would  do  some  noble  work  in  the  world." 

"  Well,"  said  Fan,  "  do  make  haste.  I  hope  she  kept  it  for  him 
weU." 

"  She  did,"  said  Kevin ;  "  but  something  happened." 
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'*  The  brave  prince  had  an  enemy." 

**  Oh !"  said  Fan,  drawing  a  long  breath. 

"  An  enemy  who  had  been  overthrown  by  him  in  the  battle.  And 
this  enemy  was  longing  to  destroy  him.  And  he  thought  and  thought 
for  a  long,  long  time.    At  first  he  intended  to  kill  him." 

"Oh,  tt^Aa^didhedo?" 

''  He  thought  the  most  terrible  thing  he  oould  do  would  be  to  carry 
off  the  princess;  and  he  put  her  in  a  i^p,  and  sailed  with  her  away 
into  far  distant  seas.  They  arrived  at  a  lighthouse  one  calm,  moon- 
light night — a  tall,  lonely  lighthouse  on  a  rock  in  the  middle  of  the 
ocean.  He  killed  the  lighthouse  man  and  put  out  the  light  and  im- 
prisoned the  princess  in  the  lonely  tower  in  the  darkness.  Then  he 
sailed  away  and  left  her." 

''Oh-h-h-h!"  sighed  Fan. 

*'  When  the  prince  found  she  was  gone  he  became  so  unhappy  that 
he  could  scarcely  bear  his  life.  However,  he  thought  he  must  surely 
be  able  to  find  her  somewhere  in  the  world;  and  he  set  out  to  search 
for  her  all  the  wide  world  over.  He  went  from  land  to  land,  and  from 
city  to  city,  inquiring  if  any  one  had  seen  his  beloved  princess ;  but 
no  one  oould  tell  him  anything  about  her.  And  years  passed  on  and 
still  he  could  not  find  her.  His  heart  was  always  breaking,  and  Hs 
hair  grew  gray,  and  still  he  kept  searching  and  searching.  But  he 
never  became  wicked  and  fierce,  as  his  enemy  thought  he  would  become. 
If  he  had  left  off  searching  he  would  have  grown  wicked  and  fierce, 
but  he  kept  on  seeking  and  hoping,  and  became  greater  and  better  as 
the  years  rolled  away." 

''And  what  was  the  poor  princess  doing  all  that  long  time  in  the 
dark?"  asked  Fanchea,  anxiously. 

''  She  was  also  very  unhappy,  but  she  tried  to  keep  hoping  that 
her  prince  would  come  for  her.  She  was  dreadfully  lonely,  and  only 
for  the  little  white  sails  she  sometimes  saw  in  the  distance,  and  for  the 
moon  and  stars  at  night,  I  think  she  would  have  gone  mad  from  lone- 
liness. On  stormy  nights,  when  the  waves  dashed  against  the  light- 
house windows,  it  was  terrible,  and  vessels  were  often  wrecked  upon 
the  cruel  rock,  for  the  poor  princess  had  no  light  to  put  in  the  light- 
chamber,  and  she  had  to  sit  in  the  dark  listening  to  the  cries  of  the 
people  who  were  drowning." 

'*  What  did  she  have  to  eat  all  that  long  time  ?"  asked  Fanchea. 

"  Let  me  see !"  said  Kevin,  rather  startled  and  puzzled.  "  I  never 
thought  of  that.  Well,  I  believe  there  was  a  good  store  of  provisions 
left  by  the  poor  lighthouse  man  who  was  murdered ;  and  then  the 
princess  had  a  very  small  appetite,  you  see,  and  she  did  not  eat  very 
much  at  a  time." 

''No,  poor  thing!"  said  Fanchea,  who  was  accustomed  to  be 
healthily  hungry. 
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*'  And  BO  the  years  kept  rolling  on,  till  at  last  one  night  there  was 
a  violent  hurricane  at  sea,  and  the  prince's  ship  wa^  on  its  way  from 
one  country  to  another  seeking  as  usual  for  the  princess.  The  vessel 
was  wrecked,  dashed  to  pieces  against  the  rock,  and  the  body  of  the 
prince  was  washed  into  the  princess's  arms  as  she  leaned  from  the 
lighthouse  window.  A  sudden  flash  of  lightning  showed  her  that  it 
was  her  prince." 

'*  Yes,"  said  Fan,  eagerly,  "  and  what  did  she  do  then?" 

**  She  tried  to  restore  him,"  said  Kevin,  "  but  she  could  not  do  it, 
for  he  was  dead.  She  was  herself  so  wasted  that  it  only  required  this 
shock  to  kill  her,  and  she  lay  down  beside  him  and  died.  Their  souls 
floated  away  above  the  storm  together,  and  they  are  now  living  a 
splendid  life  far  beyond  the  ocean  and  the  stars  and  the  moon." 

Fanchea  heaved  a  deep  sigh. 

*'  Are  you  sure  that  was  the  end  of  it  ?"  she  said.  "  I  like  that,  you 
know,  about  their  souls  afterwards;  but  in  the  meantime,  Kevin, 
I'd  like  to  have  a  different  kind  of  ending.'  /am  sure  that  he  was 
not  dead,  but  that  the  princess  and  he  got  away  on  a  raft  and  came 
home  to  their  kingdom.  And  the  enemy  was  also  in  the  vessel  that 
was  wrecked,  and  was  also  washed  into  the  lighthouse ;  only  the  raft 
went  away  without  him,  and  he  was  left  in  the  lighthouse  instead  of 
the  princess." 

Kevin  laughed.  * '  Have  it  as  you  like, ' '  he  said ;  * '  but  you  oughtn't 
to  have  sung  of  how  they  died  in  the  storm." 

*'I  didn't,"  said  Fan,  reproachfully  and  half  frightened.  "You 
put  things  into  my  songs  that  I  never  thought  of." 

Kevin  took  her  little  brown  hand  and  spread  it  out  on  his  own 
broad  palm. 

'*  You  are  my  princess.  Fan,"  he  said,  "  and  you  pour  everything 
ihat  is  beautiful  and  good  into  my  mind.  I  often  feel  that  you  have 
my  soul  in  your  little  hands." 

"Do  you?"  asked  Fan,  looking  straight  into  his  eyes  with  her 
<jlear  gaze.  "  But  I  don't  feel  a  bit  like  a  princess.  Do  you  feel  like 
a  prince  ?" 

"  No,"  said  the  youth,  laughing,  '*  but  I  would  like  to  do  something 
great  in  the  world  all  the  same,"  he  added,  dreamily. 

'*  So  you  do,  and  so  you  will,"  said  Fanchea,  stoutly.    "I  wonder 
■  what  it  wiU  be.     But,  Kevin,  you  won't  let  anyone  shut  me  up  in  the 
lighthouse  where  you  never  will  find  me  till  you  are  dead?" 

"  God  forbid !"  said  Kevin,  heartily.  And  at  this  moment  the  last 
burning  rim  of  the  sun  having  quenched  itself  in  the  ocean,  the  two 
friends  agreed  that  it  was  time  to  return  to  their  boat,  whence  they 
could  see  the  faint  smoke  from  the  cabins  on  the  mountain  warning 
all  wanderers  that  supper-time  was  near. 
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CHAPTEE  VI. 

THE  GIPSIES. 

The  gipsies'  tents  gleamed  in  the  twilight  as  our  pair  of  friends  climbed 
the  mountain  path,  glancing  back  towards  the  grassy  hollow  where 
the  wanderers  were  encamped.  The  moon  rose  large  and  dear  over 
the  heights  of  Killeeyy,  and,  out  of  the  shadows  beneath,  the  open-air 
fire  that  the  gipsies  had  kindled  flared  and  flickered  as  dark  figures 
gathered  round  the  flames  and  formed  themselves  into  a  shadowy  group. 
Kevin  and  Fan  were  longer  than  usual  on  the  upward  path,  so  often 
had  they  to  stop  to  take  yet  another  peep  at  the  novel  picture  below. 

Arrived  at  home,  they  found  others  beside  themselves  excited  about 
the  strangers.  The  tents  had  been  perceived  from  the  mountain  hamlet, 
and  the  glaring  of  the  fire  had  caught  many  an  eye.  Brown-legged 
scouts  had  been  sent  flying  to  ascertain  whether  this  wayside  encamp- 
ment was  one  of  fairies  or  men,  and  had  returned  with  eyes  widened 
by  wonder.  They  had  peered  into  the  tents  and  seen  enchanting  visions. 
But  the  people  were  human,  after  all;  for  they  were  eating  their  supper 
of  meat  out  of  a  pot. 

An  hour  later  a  thrill  passed  through  the  entire  population  of  the 
moimtain.  A  fountain  of  music  suddenly  sprang  from  that  grassy 
hollow  under  their  feet,  and  rose  higher  and  higher,  filling  their 
ravished  ears  and  making  their  susceptible  hearts  throb  with  ecstaoy. 
Louder,  grander,  more  majestic  the  melodious  sounds  swept  on  till  the 
people  held  their  breath  and  tears  started  in  eyes  that  gazed  at  each 
other  with  wondering  questions.  The  mountaineers  who  worshipped 
their  pipers,  their  fiddlers,  and  their  occasional  wandering  harper  were 
struck  speechless  with  delight  at  this  sudden  volume  of  melody  which 
made  the  rocks  and  valleys  ring. 

'*  Good  heavens !  what  can  it  be  ?"  cried  Kevin ;  and  the  old  lame 
piper  who  had  hobbled  out  of  his  cabin,  leaving  his  supper  of  potatoes 
imtasted,  bent  down  his  head  and  wept  outright. 

It  was  the  majesty  of  Handel's  Hallelujah  chorus  that  thus  over- 
whelmed the  spirits  of  a  music-loving  people;  and  the  instrument 
which  flooded  it  far  and  wide  upon  the  night  was  a  large  and  powerful 
organ,  which,  played  without  hands,  was  a  triumph  of  mechanical 
skill. 

But  the  mountaineers  had  no  notion  of  what  this  music  could  be. 
It  might  be  the  voice  of  a  God  calling  to  their  souls  across  the  valley 
of  death.  They  listened  speU-bound,  with  faces  flushed  or  pale  while 
the  mysterious  sound  floated  upward  with  the  fragrance  of  the  broom 
and  the  sea. 

Hardly  had  the  music  ceased  when  a  himdred  pairs  of  feet  were 
hurrying  down  the  moimtain.     These  strangers,  with  their  music. 
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must  be  visited  at  once,  lest  they  should  take  flight  on  the  instant  and 
be  heard  of  no  more. 

Arrived  at  the  spot,  the  bewitched  mountaineers  found  a  very  ordi- 
nary gipsy  encampment,  with  tents  containing  gaudy  pictures,  various 
games,  and  the  wonderful  organ;  with  poles  from  which  swings 
were  hanging,  targets  for  shooting  at,  and  little  booths  filled  with 
delft  and  mock  jewellery.  The  young  men  and  women  from  the 
mountain  poured  into  the  tents,  the  organ  which  had  so  enchanted  them 
gave  forth  its  music  once  more,  no  longer  thrilling  them  with  sacred 
strains,  but  setting  their  light  feet  dancing  to  the  gayest  of  jigs.  The 
tents  would  not  hold  the  dancers,  who  overflowed  upon  the  sward ;  a 
gipsy  with  a  banjo  and  another  with  a  tambourine  emphasized  the  time 
of  the  dances  and  drove  the  dancers  wild  with  their  quaint  cries  and 
snatches  of  foreign  song.  In  the  intervals  of  the  dance  fortunes  were 
told,  young  men  tried  their  hands  at  shooting,  and  thoughtless  heads 
were  made  giddy  in  the  swings.  A  sad-looking  gipsy  woman  sang  a 
song  to  a  guitar,  but  broke  down  at  the  second  verse  and  retreated, 
weeping,  into  the  tent. 

"  She  lost  her  little  girl  a  while  ago,"  muttered  one  of  the  gipsies, 
looking  after  her :  "a  fine  little  girl  that  used  to  sing  for  us.  And 
she  is  going  on  like  that  ever  since." 

Among  the  crowd  was  Fan,  clinging  to  Kevin's  hand,  her  eyes 
glittering  with  the  wonder  and  excitement  of  the  scene.  She  had  been 
undressed  and  just  stepping  into  bed  when  the  astonishing  music  broke 
forth  upon  the  night.  Her  cries  of  delight  had  brought  Kevin's  mother 
to  her  side. 

**  Oh !"  she  cried,  *'  what  is  it  ?    Is  it  coming  from  heaven  ?" 

"  I  don't  think  a  gipsy's  tent  is  just  like  heaven,"  said  the  mother, 
grimly,  '*  if  all  my  good  man  says  is  true." 

"The  gipsy !"  echoed  Fan.  '*  Is  it  she  who  is  making  the  music? 
And  oh,  mother,  she  asked  me  to  go  to  see  her." 

"So  you  may;  to-morrow,  perhaps.  You  don't  suppose  you  can 
go  in  your  night-gown — and  after  your  prayers !" 

"  Oh,  I  can  put  on  my  things ;  it  is  not  so  late.  And  you  know  it 
will  be  aU  the  better  if  I  have  to  say  my  prayers  again." 

The  mother  remonstrated,  and  Fan  began  to  cry. 

"  Oh,  listen  to  it,  listen  to  it !  as  if  all  the  strongest  angels  were 
singing  and  shouting  together  I" 

The  mother  lectured,  but  the  child's  passionate  tears  prevailed. 
Trembling  with  excitement  and  radiant  with  joy,  she  tripped  down  the 
mountain  in  the  moonlight  by  Kevin's  side ;  and  she  and  he  wandered 
in  and  out  of  the  tents  together,  looking  at  the  pictures,  standing  before 
the  organ  to  hear  it  play,  listening  to  the  strange  singing,  and  even 
touching  the  banjo  with  their  fingers. 
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"  Oh,  I'd  like  to  have  a  banjo  of  my  own,  Kevin !"  cried  Fan.    "  I 
could  hold  it  on  my  knee  and  sing  to  it  as  they  do." 
"  Perhaps  we  may  get  one  some  day,"  said  Kevin. 
''Will  the  little  darling  have  her  fortune  told  ?"  asked  the  same 
portly  gip^  who  had  startled  them  on  the  island. 

Fan  thrust  out  a  little  eager  hand.  She  would  drink  this  cup  of 
delight  to  the  dregs.  She  would  see  all  that  was  to  be  seen,  and  do 
all  that  was  to  be  done. 

"  A  bonny  fortune !"  said  the  gipsy,  smiling  broadly,  as  she  peered 
into  the  child's  little  palm.  "  You  will  travel  far  from  here,  and  grow 
up  a  great  lady." 

Fan  stared  and  flushed.  "  That  is  not  pretty  at  all,"  sbe  said.  '*I 
do  not  want  to  go  from  here." 

''  'Tis  all  nonsense,  Fanchea,"  said  Kevin.  And  he  glanced  at  the 
gipsy  with  no  friendly  eye. 

"  Let  me  tell  you  yours,  young  man,"  said  the  gipsy,  as  if  in  answer 
to  his  look.  ''  Bah !  it  is  not  so  good.  You  will  lose  that  which  you 
love  best  in  the  world,  and  be  a  wanderer  seeking  for  it  in  vain." 

"  Thank  you,"  said  Kevin,  quietly,  feeling  that  the  woman  had 
only  revenged  herself  for  his  audacity  in  calling  her  predictions 
nonsense. 

Then  Fan  got  a  ride  on  the  swing,  and  they  visited  the  little  booths, 
where  Kevin  expended  threepence  (a  large  sum  on  Killeevy  mountain) 
in  the  purchase  of  a  white  delft  mug  adorned  with  the  name  of  Fan  in 
bright  green  upon  the  one  side,  and  a  "  rose-tree  in  full  bearing"  on 
the  other.  Not  till  she  had  exhausted  every  delight  that  the  gipsies 
offered  her  would  the  excited  little  maiden  consent  to  go  home. 

There  was  much  gossiping  among  the  old  women  in  the  cabins  that 
night.  Sibbie,  Fan's  old  grand-aunt,  who  had  dowered  her  with  her 
voice,  sat  in  the  doorway  with  Kevin's  mother,  and  knitting-needles 
and  tongues  clicked  and  clacked  as  they  saw  the  moonlight  shining  on 
the  tents  below,  and  heard  the  music  echoing  along  the  hill-side. 

**  The  rogues !"  crooned  Sibbie.  "  It's  myself  that  knows  the  sort 
o'  them.  When  I  was  a  girl  at  sarvice  near  Dublin,  they  told  me  my 
fortune,  and  they  told  it  wrong.  They  said  I  was  to  marry  a  bonny 
man  with  a  tawny  beard,  and  I  paid  them  a  silver  sixpenc-e  for  the 
news.  But  sorra  man  iver  I  married,  and  I  owe  them  the  grudge  yet." 
"  Maybe  ye  were  as  well  without  one,  Sibbie,"  said  the  housewife, 
with  the  sage  air  of  one  who  had  a  right  to  know.  But  this  utterance 
was  due  rather  to  her  sympathy  with  the  homeless  Sibbie  than  to  dis- 
loyalty to  Connor  Mor,  who  wcw  the  easiest  of  husbands. 

"An*  while  I  was  gapin'  at  their  stories,"  continued  Sibbie,  ''they 
stole  the  silver  spoons  behind  my  back." 

"  They  won't  find  silver  spoons  on  Killeevy  mountain,"  said  Kevin's 
mother,  contentedly. 
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''  But  they'll  find  cocks  an'  hens,  an'  ducks  and  sheep,"  said  Sibbie, 
sharply ;  and  her  hostess,  taking  fright,  went  off  to  count  her  precious 
livestock  in  the  little  outhouse. 

The  next  day  Fan  set  out  as  usual  to  go  to  school;  but  as  she  went 
the  organ  began  to  play,  and  somehow  her  feet  took  the  downward 
instead  of  the  upward  path,  and  led  her  to  the  gipsy  tents.  At 
dinner-time  she  came  flying  in  flushed  and  breathless,  and  crying  out 
that  she  had  been  learning  a  wonderful  dance.  With  a  few  swift 
movements  she  cleared  the  centre  of  the  floor,  and  pointing  her 
little  toes,  and  holding  out  her  crimson  petticoat  with  finger  and 
thumb,  she  gave  the  bystanders  a  specimen  of  her  newly-acquired 
skill. 

"Well,  well!"  cried  Mrs.  Connor  Mor,  ''if  she  hasn't  been  down 
among  the  gipsies  again !  Indeed,  and  you're  just  fit  to  live  with 
them  and  learn  their  antics !"  And  the  good  woman  frowned  hard  to 
hide  her  admiration  of  Fanchea's  performance. 

The  child's  motions  were  so  graceful  as  she  waved  her  arms  and 
snapped  her  fingers  and  skipped  over  the  earthen  floor  on  her  pointed 
toes,  her  blooming  cheeks  and  arch  eyes  looked  so  winsomely 
lovely  with  the  excitement  and  exercise,  that  it  would  have  required 
a  sterner  monitress  than  Kevin's  mother  to  pluck  up  courage  to  scold 
her. 

' '  Brava !"  cried  a  familiar  voice  outside,  and  there  was  Father  XJlick 
standing  in  the  doorway.  Fan  instantly  stopped  her  dancing,  and 
advanced  respectfully  to  take  his  outstretched  hand;  but  the  glow  of 
pleasure  still  shone  in  her  eyes. 

The  old  man  surveyed  her  all  over  with  a  quizzical  smile. 

"  On  my  word,"  he  said,  "  the  performance  is  so  pretty  that  I  do 
not  know  how  to  say  what  I  have  got  to  say.  So  the  gipsies  have  had 
you  in  training,  my  little  woman  ?" 

*'They  taught  it  to  me,"  said  Fan,  "and  they  will  teach  me 
another." 

"  I  think  not,  my  dear,"  said  Father  Ulick,  gently.  "  The  gipsy's 
tent  is  not  a  good  place  for  a  little  girl  like  you.  I  am  sorry  to  be  a 
spoil-sport,  but  it  can't  be  helped."  Fan  himg  her  head,  and  tears 
gathered  in  her  eyes.  ' '  I  intended  to  speak  from  the  altar  on  Sunday," 
he  continued,  "  but  I  see  I  had  better  not  wait  for  that.  These  gipsies 
are  not  safe  neighbours.  It  will  be  better  not  to  encourage  them,  but 
let  them  go  their  way." 

"  'Tis  what  I've  been  saying  myself,  your  reverence,"  said  Sibbie; 
"  but  it's  hard  to  put  ould  heads  on  young  shoulders." 

"I'U  speak  a  word  to  aU  as  I  go  along,"  said  the  old  man.  "I  would 
not  be  uncharitable,  but  I  must  look  after  my  own.  And  you  will  not 
go  any  more,  little  Fan?" 

"  They  were  kind,"  said  Fanchea,  regretfully. 
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"  Wliat  did  they  say  to  you,  my  dear?" 

''  I  went  down  only  to  listen  to  the  music,  and  the  gipsy-mother 
came  out  and  called  me  in.  She  asked  me  to  sing  for  her,  and  iA 
course  I  sang.  Then  the  sorrowful  gipsy  began  to  cry,  and  said  it  re- 
minded her  of  her  own  little  girl." 

"Well,  what  more?" 

"  Then,"  said  Fan,  "  the  gipsy  mother  laughed  and  said„  '  Do  you 
imagine  your  dcklycareature  could  ever  sing  like  that?'  And  the  sorrow- 
ful woman  gave  a  cry,  and  covered  her  face  and  ran  out  of  the  place." 

''  So  they  are  not  always  so  kind,  after  all?"  said  Father  Ulick. 

''No,  not  always;  and  indeed  I  said  so.  I  said,  'I  wonder  how 
you  c€in  be  so  unkind.'  But  the  gipsy  mother  laughed,  and  said  she 
would  teach  me  to  dance." 

**  Well,  you  will  promise  me  not  to  go  there  any  more  ?" 

'^Especially  as  Kevin  is  goin'  to  Dooneen,"  said  the  mother,  in 
decided  tones,  "  and  wiU  not  be  here  to  look  after  her.  He'll  be  away 
for  two  days  about  business  for  his  father." 

"But  I  promised  to  go  again  to-night  and  to-morrow,"  saidFanchea. 

"  That  is  a  promise  you  must  not  keep.  Now,  Fan,  be  good ;  I  am 
an  older  friend  than  the  gipsy.  Oome  and  take  tea  with  me  to-monow 
evening;  I  have  some  pictures  to  show  you,  and  there  are  roses  out 
already  in  my  garden." 

"  Boses  and  pictures !"  echoed  the  little  girl,  softly. 

"  Beally,"  said  Father  XJlick,  laughing.  "  Eoses  and  pictores,  and 
good-bye  to  the  gipsy." 

'*  Yes,  Father  Ulick ;  I  will  never  go  there  any  more." 

She  spoke  in  all  sinceriiy,  and  meant  to  keep  her  word. 

That  night  many  of  the  yoimger  mountain  people  found  their  way 
to  the  gipsy  tents  in  spite  of  Father  Ulick's  admonitions.  The 
large,  handsome  woman  whom  Fan  had  named  the  g^psy-mother  looked 
anxiously  among  the  crowd  for  some  one  she  could  not  find.  At  last  she 
went  up  to  a  man  whom  she  had  seen  speaking  to  Fan  the  night  before. 

"  Where  is  that  little  singing-girl  to-night?"  she  asked,  carelessly. 

" Little  Fan?"  answered  the  man.  "  Oh,  she  is  not  to  come  near 
you  any  more  I" 

The  gipsy  smiled,  a  tight,  hard  smile  that  began  with  her  mouth 
and  went  slowly  upwards,  scarcely  reaching  her  eyes,  and  only  touohing 
them  with  a  chilly  gleam. 

"  Her  people  are  right ;  this  is  not  a  safe  place  for  her,"  said  she, 
pleasantly. 

"Yen's  a  veiy  sensible  woman,  though  she  is  a  gipey,"  said  the 
simple  mountain  man  to  a  neighbour.  "  She  knows  right  from  wrong 
as  well  as  another." 

The  next  evening  Fanchea  took  her  way  to  Father  Ulick's  ootlage 
after  school-time.    The  old  man  showed  her  the  contents  of  his  port- 
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folio  of  photographs  and  prints,  and  shared  his  tea  with  her,  and  kept 
her  singing  and  chatting  to  him  till  the  sun  began  to  set,  and  he  was 
called  away  to  a  sick  person  at  a  distance ;  and  after  that  she  stayed 
still  later  with  the  priest's  old  housekeeper,  helping  her  to  make 
griddle  cakes,  and  listening  to  her  stories  about  fairies  and  banshees : 
creatures  in  which  both  old  and  young  of  KilleoTy  delighted  to  beheye, 
in  spite  of  the  rebukes  of  their  pastor. 

And  so  when  Fanchea  took  the  homeward  path,  with  her  hands 
full  of  roses,  the  moon  had  already  risen  over  the  sea;  the  roimd  silver 
moon  of  Killeevy  moimtains  which  the  child  never  forgot  in  all  the 
wanderings  that  were  to  come.  Full  and  white  and  splendid  it  shone 
over  the  ocean  and  steeped  the  hill-sides  in  a  flood  of  ethereal  gloiy.  . 

Fanchea,  feeling  happy  and  good,  walked  along  sedately,  holding 
her  bunch  of  roses  with  both  hands  against  her  breast,  proud  and  glad 
of  having  behaved  so  weU,  and  having  earned  so  delicious  a  reward. 
She  never  once  looked  towards  the  tents  or  thought  of  the  gipsies,  till 
suddenly  the  organ  began  to  play;  and  it  played  the  Hallelujah  chorus. 

<' As  if  all  the  strongest  angels  were  singing  and  shouting  together.'' 
80  had  Fan  described  this  music  before,  and  the  idea  now  returned  to 
her  even  more  vividly  than  when  she  had  heard  it  first.  She  stood 
transfixed,  and  tears  gathered  in  her  eyes.  The  sacred  triumph,  the 
mighty  sweetness  of  the  wonderful  strains  seized  on  the  soul  of  the 
child,  untutored  as  she  was,  and  shook  her  with  an  enthusiasm 
which  made  her  forget  eveiything  else  for  the  moment.  The 
soimds  drew  her  towards  them,  and  she  stepped  on  slowly  like 
one  walking  in  her  sleep,  her  feet  taking  the  downward  instead  of  the 
upward  path,  her  heart  beating  fast,  her  eyes  dim,  and  her  roses  held 
tight  to  her  breast.  Lower,  and  a  little  lower,  nearer  and  nearer  she 
came  creeping  towards  the  overwhelming  music.  At  last,  her  foot 
striking  against  a  stone,  she  was  startled  out  of  her  reverie,  and  glanced 
around  her  with  a  consciousness  of  wrong-doing. 

^'Ipromisednottogotothetents,"  she  said  to  herself,  "andlmustnot 
go.    I  will  only  sit  and  listen  awhile ;  and  then  I  will  come  home." 

She  curled  herself  up  against  a  mossy  stone,  and  nestled  there 
in  rapturous  contentment.  Long  years  afterwards  she  remembered 
the  scene:  the  shining  ocean;  the  darkling  mountain  with  white 
homesteads  on  its  summit  gleaming  in  silvexy  haze;  a  red  light  glowing 
here  and  there  and  a  smoke-wreath  floating  in  the  moonshine ;  the 
forbidden  tents  blazing  out  of  the  shadows  beneath  her,  the  overpower- 
ing music,  the  smell  of  the  turf-fires  of  home,  mingled  with  the 
fra^grance  of  heather  and  of  the  sea. 

There  were  not  many  people  in  the  gipsy  tents  that  evening,  for 
Father  Ulick's  warnings  were  beginning  to  take  effect,  and  the  few 
who  were  there  departed  early.  Fan  watched  them  leaving  the  place 
in  groups,  and  ascending  the  lull. 
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''Indeed  I  must  go,  too,'*  she  thought,  ''or  mother  will  be 
frightened.    Oh,  I  wish  the  music  would  stop  and  let  me  run !'' 

She  got  up  to  go  homO;  but  something  came  against  her  as  she 
turned.  An  arm  was  thrown  round  her ;  she  gasped  and  struggled  in 
the  hold  of  some  silent  person  whose  face  she  could  not  see.  Too  ter- 
rified to  be  able  to  ciy,  she  stroye  to  find  her  voice  as  one  does  in  a 
dream ;  but  as  the  first  attempt  at  sound  passed  her  lips,  a  strongly- 
scented  doth  was  thrown  over  her  face,  her  head  fell  on  some  one's 
shoulder,  and  she  knew  no  more. 

On  the  road  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
from  the  tents,  a  coyered  yehicle  was  waiting  in  the  shadow  of  Ihe  hill, 
and  by  it  were  the  two  gipsy  women  who  haye  already  been  mentioned. 
When  a  man  carrying  a  child  came  stridmg  up  to  them,  the  one  b^an 
to  ciy  and  the  other  to  smile.  The  ciying  woman  got  into  the  con- 
veyance, and  the  child  was  laid  across  her  knees. 

"  You  villain,  you  have  killed  her !"  she  said,  in  a  wailing  whisper. 

"  Hush,  stupid !"  said  the  older  woman.  "  She'll  be  able  to  give, 
you  trouble  soon  enough." 

Then  the  man  took  his  seat  as  driver,  the  vehicle  was  noiselessly 
driven  away,  and  the  gipsy  mother  returned  to  her  tents. 
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TO  KENELM  HENEY  DIGBY, 

AUTHOR  OF  *'M0RB8  CATHOUd,"  "  THB  BKOADSTOITB  OF  HONOUR,"  "  OOMPITDM,"  ITC^ 

On  his  presenting  me  a  Copy,  painted  hy  himself,  of  a  rare 
Portrait  of  CaMeron. 

["OW  can  I  thank  thee  for  this  gift  of  thine, 

Digby,  the  dawn  and  day-stsu:  of  our  age- 
Forerunner  thou  of  many  a  saint  and  sage 
Who  since  have  fought  and  conquered  'neath  the  Sign? 
Thou  who  hast  left,  as  in  a  sacred  shrine — 

What  shrine  more  pure  than  thy  unspotted  page  ? — 

The  priceless  relics,  as  a  heritage, 
Of  loftiest  thoughts  and  lessons  most  divine. 

Poet  and  teacher  of  subHmest  lore, 
Thou  scomest  not  the  painter's  mimic  skill. 
And  thus  hath  come,  obedient  to  thy  will, 

The  outward  form  that  Oalderon's  spirit  wore. 
Ah !  happy  canvas  that  two  glories  fill. 

Where  Caldbbok  lives  'neath  Digby's  hand  once  more. 

D.  E.  MaoCabtht. 
Oetolw  15,  1878. 
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THE  LATE  ELLEN  DOWNING  OP  (X)EK— "MAET"  OF 
THE  NATION, 

BY  THE  EDITOB. 

( Conelusum,) 

Those  who  have  followed  thus  far  these  memoiial  notes,  which  must 
now  be  brought  to  an  end,  hare  formed,  I  trust,  such  an  opinion  of 
£31en  Downing  as  will  make  them  glad  to  learn  that  two  more  valuable 
and  more  lasting  mementoes  of  this  gifted  and  holy  woman  will  soon 
be  placed  within  their  reach :  one  of  them,  indeed,  is  already 
within  their  reach,  namely,  that  volume  of  "  Voices  from  the 
Seart"  which  the  Bishop  of  Dromore  revised  during  the  author's 
lifetime,  but  which  has  only  been  offered  to  the  public  at  large  during 
the  last  month.  Since  FalJier  Eobert  Southwell  died  a  martyr  in  the 
days  of  good  Queen  Bess,  no  holier  tome  of  verse  has  been  put  into 
print  in  English  or  in  any  other  language.  The  second  souvenir  of 
Miss  Downing  is  even  of  a  more  sacred  character,  and  will  consist  not 
of  verse  but  prose.  The  attention  of  our  readers  is  sure  to  be  called 
to  it  when  it  appears. 

The  few  remaining  incidents  of  this  hidden  life  must  now  be  told. 
Amongst  the  letters  which  we  pass  over,  one  extract  at  least  ought  to 
have  found  its  place  amongst  Ihe  proofs  of  the  writer's  spirit  of  grati- 
tude. *'  I  feel  more  affection  for  all  your  communiiy  than  I  can  at  all 
say ;  but  it  comes  easy  to  me  in  my  prayers.  It  is  a  very  favourite 
prayer  with  me  to  say  over  the  charities  of  which  I  have  been  the  object, 
and  to  ask  Ood's  blessing  on  those  who  for  his  sake  have  done  me  good." 

Miss  Downing's  mother  died  in  1860.  During  her  illness,  Ellen, 
whose  health  was  at  the  time  comparatively  good,  took  up  her  duties 
as  matron  of  the  Fever  Hospital.  This  position  she  filled  very  efficiently 
for  a  year.  Shrinkingly  sensitive  as  she  was,  she  was  never  afraid  of 
contagious  diseases,  and  she  was  quite  at  home  among  the  sick  and 
poor.  After  a  time,  however,  her  health  gave  way  again ;  and  the 
last  years  of  her  life  were  but  one  tedious  illness,  each  rally  that  she 
made  leaving  her  weaker  and  more  helpless.  But  she  was  never  one 
of  those  cowardly,  selfish  valetudinarians  of  whom  St.  Theresa  or  some 
other  wise  saint  says  that  they  refrain  from  their  proper  work  to-day 
because  they  had  a  headache  yesterday,  and  to-morrow  they  will  do 
the  same  for  fear  of  having  a  headache  the  day  after.  On  the  contrary, 
our  holy  Tertiary  was  ingenious  in  availing  herself  of  every  lull  in  the 
storm.  During  her  intervals  of  comparative  health  she  turned  bravely 
and  cheerfully  to  whatever  work  lay  ready  to  her  hand.  Priests  were 
glad  to  obtain  her  services  in  instructing  converts  in  the  truths  of  re- 
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ligion;  andforthe  sake  of  some  poor  ignorantwoman  she  readily  depriTed 
herself  of  even  her  greatest  delight,  which  was  to  pray  for  hours  before 
the  Blessed  Sacrament.  To  perform  this  great  act  of  charity  the  more 
effectually,  she  composed,  by  the  advice  of  her  director,  an  excellent 
catechism  for  adults,  which  has  never  been  published. 

But  probably  she  did  far  more,  even  for  others,  during  the  silent 
hours  in  which  she  haunted  the  altar-rails.  One  who  only  saw  her 
once  has  never  been  able  to  forget  her  demeanour  as  she  knelt  absorbed 
in  God,  her  lips  hardly  moving  in  prayer.  Many  have  assured  us  that 
her  very  appearance,  as  they  met  her  in  the  street,  was  a  sermon  to 
them.  Children  have  been  known  to  kneel  near  her  in  the  church  to 
watch  her  and  learn  from  her  look  how  to  pray.  Our  good  God  thus 
enabled  her  to  teach  by  example  the  lesson  she  gives  us  in  her  Novena 
to  St.  Bose  of  Lima — ^which  is  about  to  be  entrusted  to  the  devout 
faithful — ^in  which,  after  beseeching  our  Lord  to  accept  the  donation 
of  her  entire  being,  she  adds:  ''Whether  in  the  cloister  or  in  the 
world,  I  will  endeavour,  0  Lord,  to  acquire,  and  always  faithfully  to 
preserve,  that  gravity  of  demeanour,  that  recollection  and  modesty, 
which,  like  the  lamp  of  the  sanctuary,  remind  men  of  thy  presence 
and  invite  them  to  Thee." 

"We  want  faith  in  prayer — we  want  faith  in  prayer !"  was  a  saying 
often  repeated  by  Dr.  Dixon,  the  successor  in  the  See  of  Armagh  of 
that  zealous  and  holy  Cardinal  who  has  just  been  taken  so  suddenly 
from  the  Church  of  Ireland.*  Mary  Alphonsus  had  as  full  and  prac- 
tical faith  in  prayer  as  the  pious  Archbishop  could  have  desired. 
''  Have  I  not  reason  to  say  (she  asks  in  one  of  her  letters)  that  GK>d  is 
good  to  me,  and  to  think  that  even  if  He  withdrew  all  that  is  now  so 
dear  to  me,  the  Cross  itself  would  be  the  unfailing  friend  on  whom  I 
need  never  fear  to  lean,  and  who,  reminding  me  of  my  necessities^ 
would  repeat  continually  the  one  word  in  which  is  all  help  and  all  con- 
solation— *  Pray,  pray !' "  Further  on  in  the  same  letter  die  tells  her 
correspondent:  '' I  hope  that  your  desires  of  spiritual  things  will  go 
on  increasing,  and  that  you  will  desire  them  sometimes  for  my  soul 
too.  I  ask  your  prayers  oftener  for  others  than  for  myself,  because 
two  classes  of  persons  seem  to  take  precedence  of  any  claim  that  I 
could  put  forth — ^those  whose  position  or  character  eminently  fits  them 
for  the  guidance  of  souls  and  with  whose  sanctification  the  salvation  of 
many  is  bound  up,  and  those  poor  orphans  who  do  not  recognise  a 
Mother  in  the  Church  of  God,  and  whom  my  heart  yearns  to  with  an 
indescribable  love  as  if  they  of  all  had  most  need  of  intercession. 
Still,  in  spite  of  seeing  that  others  are  more  bereft  of  succour  and  in 

*  In  giying  his  approyal  to  the  publication  of  "Voices  from  the  Heart"  by  the  sub- 
ject of  the  present  sketch,  Cardinal  Cullen  said  that  he  would  be  glad  to  see  a  copj  of 
the  book  in  erery  house. 
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this  may  have  more  need  of  prayer,  I  cannot  but  be  often  Btniok  with 
the  account  I  shall  have  to  render  of  such  abundant  graces  as  the 
Oommunion  of  Saints,  the  heritage  of  eveiy  Catholic,  ensures  to  me. 
I  want  you  to  pray  for  me  particularly  now,  for  I  think  I  feel  a  greater 
desire  to  correspond  with  grace  than  I  ever  felt  before." 

These  extracts,  to  which  many  others  might  be  added  even  out  of 
the  few  letters  which  have  been  placed  in  my  hands,  show  how  much 
at  home  this  beautiful  soul  was  in  the  theoiy  and  practice  of  prayer. 
No  wonder  that  one  who  suffered  so  patiently  could  pray  so  fervently. 
Many  belieye  that  to  her  prayers  during  life  and  since  her  death  they 
owe  special  favours  which  they  have  receiyed  from  Gk)d.  One  whose 
brother  had  neglected  some  of  the  obligations  imposed  by  the  Catholic 
religion  was  greatly  distressed  at  the  news  of  his  sudden  death ;  and 
she  rejoiced  all  the  more  when  she  afterwards  came  to  learn  that,  sud- 
denly as  he  had  been  called  away,  he  had  the  grace  to  seek  and  to 
receive  with  edifying  dispositions  all  the  spiritual  succours  and  conso- 
lations of  the  Church.  For  this  stretch  of  mercy  his  sister  thought 
she  had  found  some  explanation,  when  she  received  the  following  letter 
from  the  death-bed  of  Ellen  Downing : — 

"  I  haye  been  longing  to  write  one  line  to  you,  in  yain.  My  whole  heart  and  soul 
quiyered  and  throbbed  with  you.  I  would  not  haye  known  how  to  bear  my  own  negli- 
gence if  God  had  not  been  so  good  to  me  as  to  remind  me,  in  my  great  sufferings  after 
I  came  here,  to  pray  for  your  family  and  especially  your  brother.  I  will  continue  to 
pray  for  him  and  yery  specially  for  your  mother.  •  *  ♦  Do  not  fancy  me  in  a 
ward.  The  doctor  would  not  listen  to  my  remonstrances,  but  would  himself  arrange 
eyerything  for  me  as  he  liked,  without  giving  me  the  trouble  of  a  thought.  I  haye  a 
large  room,  quieter  and  more  secluded  than  any  I  eyer  had.  When  the  hour  came  to 
remoye  me,  he  sent  his  own  carriage  with  two  nuns  to  take  care  of  me.  He  seemed 
more  ready  to  sob  than  to  speak.  As  long  as  there  was  a  chance  of  saying  me  outside, 
he  neyer  would  consent  to  my  entrance.  All  this  is  as  if  I  wrote  nothing  when  com- 
pared with  his  perseyering  kindness.  I  am  as  happy  as  constant  pain  and  bewildering 
sickness  aUow  me  to  be.  The  nuns  are  yery,  yery  kind  and  thoughtful.  My  long 
suffering  moyes  much  compassion.  The  chaplain,  regardless  of  his  own  trouble  and 
of  established  custom,  giyes  me  communion  eyery  day.  My  room  is  yery  near  the 
Blessed  Sacrament. 

"  Since  I  came  and  am  so  happy,  whether  to  soothe  my  death  or  restore  my  life, 
the  doctor  is  delighted  to  haye  me  here.    I  must  cease. 

"  Your  deeply  grateful  sister, 

"MARt  Alphonsus." 

The  foregoing  letter  is  dated  (as  usual,  without  year  or  month) 
''Mercy  Hospital,  Saturday."  The  postmark  on  ^e  envelope  is 
"Cork,  Dec.  12,  '68."  It  was,  therefore,  in  all  probability,  the  last 
written  by  Miss  Downing,  and  brings  us  to  the  last  scene  of  her  little 
story.  It  shows  us  that  already  the  end  was  nearly  come ;  and  in 
giving  it  a  place  so  soon  we  pass  over  many  a  year  f uU  (as  one  of  her 
own  rhymes  expresses  it)  of  poetry,  and  prayer,  and  pain.  It  illustrates 
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.  also  the  observatioii  of  one  whose  name  would  add  value  to  his  testi- 
mony :*  ''  During  her  long-continued  sickness,  God  in  his  great  meroj 
gave  her  some  consolation  in  the  unremitting  care  of  a  most  skilful 
physician,  Dr.  O'Connor,  who  attended  her  with  the  kindness  of  a 
devoted  father ;  and  she  in  return  felt  and  expressed  towards  him  the 
wannest  gratitude,  and  never  failed  to  offer  up  for  him  her  daily  fer- 
vent prayers,  the  only  remuneration  which  she  could  afford  or  which 
he  would  accept."  How  abimdantly  content  the  good  physician  was 
with  such  remuneration  may  be  judged  from  the  following  extract 
from  a  letter  in  which  he  has  been  so  good  as  to  reply  to  my  inquiries 
about  his  holy  patient,  enclosing  a  characteristic  note  of  hers  which 
accompanied  the  gift  of  her  first  copy  of  her  "  first  Httle  book."  "  I 
know  St.  Alphonsus  has  heard  my  prayer  and  blessed  it  for  you." 

"  I  hare  always  felt  it  a  oompensation  for  manj  troubles  which  the  exercise  of  my 
profession  brought  that  it  had  also  procured  for  me  the  friendship  of  two  such  charae- 
ters  as  the  yenerated  Bishop  of  Dromore  and  the  subject  of  your  memoir.  From  the 
time  Miss  Downing  entered  the  oonyent  until  her  death  I  was  in  frequent,  if  not  con- 
stant, attendance  on  her ;  and  it  yras  and  is  a  source  of  much  pleasure  to  me  to  think 
that  I  afforded  some  alleviation  of  her  sufferings  in  her  serere  and  nerer-oeasiiig  malady. 
The  most  exalted  piety  and  the  deepest  humility  characterised  her  erery  word  and  I 
beUeye  her  eyery  thought  Her  conyersation  was  the  most  eloquent  I  oyer  heaid, 
poured  out  with  the  utmost  rapidity  in  a  yoice  not  aboye  a  distinct,  audible  whi^wr. 
In  the  latter  days  of  her  life,  when  her  attenuated  form  was  scarcely  yisible  in  the  dim 
light  which  she  always  preferred,  to  hear  her  dear  yoice  expressing  such  beautiful 
ideas,  one  would  be  tempted  to  think  that  all  but  the  spirit  had  departed.  She  con- 
stantly refused  the  comforts  and  luxuries  which  her  friends  wished  to  send  her.  In 
her  greatest  suffering  she  neyer  in  the  least  lost  control  oyer  her  mind,  always  saying 
that  suffering  was  good  for  her.  In  my  long  professional  life  I  haye  neyer  met  anyone 
whose  heroic  endurance  of  suffering,  exalted  piety,  and  fine  intellect  made  a  more 
lasting  impression  on  me  than  this  sainted  young  woman." 

The  "  dim  religious  light'*  for  which  Dr.  O'Connor  mentions  here 
his  patient's  preference  was  merely  an  expedient  for  alleviating  her 
pains.  The  extreme  delicacy  of  her  nervous  system,  which  was  re- 
markable from  her  childhood,  increased  according  as  her  frame  was 
weakened  by  disease.    Things  which  iisually  relieve  suffering  served 

*  Space  may  here  be  found  for  one  of  the  notes  furnished  to  me  by  another  deroted 
friend  of  "Bdary  Alphonsus": — 

"  It  was  a  keen  affliction  to  her  uncommonly  affectionate  nature  to  be  separsted 
from  those  whose  souls  Gt)d  had  linked  with  hers  in  the  closest  bonds  of  sacred  frieod- 
ship.  The  dearest  of  all  her  friends,  because  the  one  who  had  assisted  her  most  effec- 
tually to  serye  GKkL,  was  remoyed  by  circumstances  to  a  great  distance  from  Cork.  A 
Sister  of  Oharity,  who  knew  her  intimately,  testifies  to  the  perfect  dispositionB  with 
which  she  bore  this,  to  her,  crushing  sorrow.    'She  presented  the  most  complete 

model  of  resignation  to  the  Diyine  Will  I  eyer  witnessed  when left  Cork.   Cowird 

that  I  was,  I  almost  dreaded  to  meet  her  when  he  had  gone,  for  he  was  eyerything  to 
her.  When  we  met,  she  simply  said :  '  I  know  not  what  to  do,  but  surely  G<A  knowi 
how  to  help  me.* " 
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but  to  Bharpen  hers.  The  mere  sound  of  a  yoioe  speaking  to  her,  a 
hright  ray  of  light  in  her  room,  would  often  cause  her  the  most  ex- 
cruciating torture.  It  seemed  as  if  our  good  God,  who  chastises  those 
whom  He  loves  and  who  knew  how  much  her  courage  could  bear, 
would  shut  out  from  her  all  human  comfort  at  the  very  times  she 
needed  it  most.  She  describes  her  piteous  state  in  these  lines,  which 
have  not  been  printed  till  now : 

**  Beep  in  tbe  Bhadow  of  mj  room, 
In  Btillneas,  loneliness,  and  gloom, 
I  lire  enclosed  as  in  a  tomb. 

"  My  strange  disease  has  scared  awaj 
Familiar  sound  and  cbeerf ul  raj : 
'Tis  night  with  me  the  livelong  day. 

^  The  word  which  comfort  would  impart, 
Shoots  such  a  terror  through  mj  heart, 
In  pure  compassion  friends  depart. 

"  And  when  a  liring  sound  to  hear, 
I  fain  would  speak  to  mj  own  ear. 
At  my  own  roioe  I  shake  with  fear. 

"  As  loathsomely  mj  life-blood  goes, 
As  if  recounting  all  mj  woes. 
And  chills,  and  cunlles,  more  than  flows. 

"  What  a  fierce  torment  she  can  be 
Imagination  prores  to  me, 
Who  but  her  hideous  nightmares  see. 

"  Words,  thoughts,  and  deeds  that  once  seemed  good. 
Have  now  become  a  monster  brood 
Of  ills,  tocf  dearly  understood. 

"  Sharp,  fiery  pains  like  arrows  fly, 
And  as  they  strike  in  passing  by, 
I  hear  my  own  affrighted  cry ! 

"  Yet,  Lord !  through  all  how  faith  can  see 
That  ereiy  blow  is  struck  by  Thee, 
And  struck  in  changeless  loye  to  me. 

"  If  light,  and  bird-notes  through  my  room 
Should  chase  away  the  wintry  gloom. 
My  thoughts  were  farther  from  the  tomb- 

*'  If  friends  had  from  the  first  been  free 
To  enter  in  and  talk  with  me — 
My  hope  had  ne'er  so  grown  to  Thee. 
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"And  had  thj  sweet  celestud  light 
Bemained  to  gild  and  bleas  the  night — 
I  ne'er  had  learned  how  Prayer  can  fight. 

(« Then  welcome!  ererj  sharpest  pain 
Which  comes  to  cleanse  the  hidden  stain. 
Or  plant  one  joy  that  will  remain." 

Perhaps  the  virtue  wHcli  shines  out  most  brightly  in  the  aooount 
of  her  last  illness  is  her  utter  unselfishness,  her  sweet  thoughtfulness 
for  others.  When  the  immediate  change  for  death  came  upon  her  at 
midnight,  the  nurse,  perceiying  it,  wished  to  call  the  Sisters ;  but  she 
besought  her  not  to  disttirb  them.  The  nurse,  knowing  how  contrary 
this  would  be  t©  the  wishes  of  the  kind  nuns  who  had  tended  their 
patient  with  the  most  loving  care  from  the  moment  of  her  entrance  into 
the  hospital,  disobeyed  her  and  went  for  them  in  haste.  From  a 
letter,  written  by  one  of  them  on  the  3rd  of  February,  1869,  we  have 
the  following  account  of  her  last  moments.  Her  death  took  place  in 
the  early  morning  of  January  27th. 

"  I  should  be  glad,  if  possible,  to  tell  you  all  I  know  of  our  saintly  patient.    Her 
weakness  and  her  sufferings  continued  to  increase  day  by  day,  until,  to  use  her  own 
expression,  she  seemed  steeped  in  bodily  pain.    Her  interior  sufferings  were  also  intense. 
Often  she  spoke,  in  a  manner  I  could  not  attempt  to  describe,  of  the  awful  dereliction 
she  experienced,  the  absence  of  all  sensible  deyotion,  or  the  least  consolation  in  any- 
thing, eren  Holy  Ck)mmunion.    During  this  utter  abandonment  the  words  of  our  ]>>rd 
on  the  Gross,  Deus  mem,  Deus  meiiSj  utquid  dereliquUH  met  was  her  favourite  aspi- 
ration.   She  would  sometimes  say,  '  Speak  to  me  of  the  sufferings  of  our  Lord ;  they 
are  my  only  consolation  in  this  pitiable  state.'    On  one  occasion  she  shed  many  tears, 
asking  me  to  pray,  and  telling  me  her  fears  of  temptation  to  impatience :  though  her 
patience  was  something  the  most  extraordinary  erer  witnessed.    She  was  neyer  heard 
to  moan,  eyen  once,  by  those  who  attended  her.    Never  shall  I  forget  her  exact  obedi- 
.  ence  under  all  these  sufferings,  eyen  to  the  last  hour  of  her  life.    Just  before  her  Isit 
agony  she  gave  a  strong  proof  of  the  perfection  of  her  obedience,  that  brings  tears  to 
my  eyes  wheneyer  I  remember  it    Her  prayer  was  as  uninterrupted  as  prayer  could 
be,  both  day  and  night.    She  seemed  to  be  praying  particularly  for  others,  and  loyed 
to  be  told  when  any  of  the  patients  were  dying,  in  order  to  pray  for  them.    That  dear, 
unselfish  sufferer  would  ask  so  often  about  them.    The  night  she  died,  she  said  to  me: 
<  I  should  be  glad  to  haye  you  here  with  me ;  but  go  and  see  the  rest  of  the  patients— 
go  to  poor  Alice  [a  girl  who  was  dying]  and,  lest  you  should  be  uneasy  about  me,  I 
must  tell  you  I  haye  made  all  possible  preparation  for  death.'    She  fell  immediatdy 
after  this  into  her  last  agony,  during  which  she  was  perfectly  conscious  of  our  preseooe. 
She  looked  at  Sister  Mary  Ignatius,  who  knelt  at  the  foot  of  the  bed,  seemed  to  recog- 
nise  my  yoice,  and  tried  to  see  me.    I  was  close  to  her  side,  and  put  the  crucifix  to 
her  lips,  after  which  she  raised  her  eyes  to  heayen  twice,  gazing  intently  each  time; 
then  deliberately  closing  her  eyes,  breathed  her  beautiful,  pure  spirit  into  the  hands  of 
Him  whom  she  loyed  with,  oh !  what  a  loye  !*' 

And  so  at  last  the  longing  of  her  heart  was  granted,  her  chainfl 
were  broken,  and  she  flew  to  meet  her  Bedeemer,  now  become  her 
Judge.     Was  not  a  soul  so  innocent,  so  penitent,  so  patient,  so  1 
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and  Borely  tried — ^was  slie  not  well  prepared  for  that  meeting  to  which, 
she  had  looked  forward  with  the  feelings  described  in  the  following 
unpublished  lines  ? — 

"  Thej  tell  me  thoughts  can  never  shape  the  strange,  mysterious  woe 
Thj  justice  has  prepared  for  souls  unpurifled  below ; 
That  years  of  keenest  torture  here  were  light  indeed  to  bear 
When  set  beside  the  mildest  stroke  which  is  inflicted  there. 

"Yet,  Lord!  I  do  not  reason  thus  in  asking  still  of  Thee 
Such  merciful  affliction  here  as  Thou  shalt  choose  for  me : 
And,  should  it  but  increase  my  pains,  I  here  would  rather  wait, 
Than  go  to  meet  Thee  with  my  soul  in  such  a  piteous  state. 

"Oh,  woe !  to  see  my  Spouse  come  forth  and  hide  my  dropping  face, 
Ashamed  to  let  Him  see  the  soul  which  He  could  not  embrace — 
To  feel  that  in  the  bridal  hour  I  must  to  exile  go 
And  pass  from  all  his  tenderness  to  prison-chains  below ! 

"  My  Lord !  my  Love !  what  wonder  if  I  smile  the  rod  to  see, 
Whose  eyery  stroke  prepares  me  for  thy  first  approach  to  me  ? 
What  wonder  if  that  rapturous  hour  can  light  up  every  woe, 
Until  I  scarcely  feel  the  pangs  which  fit  my  soul  to  go  ?^ 

Surely  her  soul  was  fit  to  go.  She  had  prayed  to  good  purpose 
that  prayer  of  the  Jesus  Psalter :  "  Lord,  send  me  here  my  purgatory, 
but  send  me  grace  to  bear  it."  May  we  not  hope  that  any  purgatory 
which  might  otherwise  have  been  hers  was  superabundantly  forestalled 
by  the  long  and  tedious  years  of  sickness,  which  have  wearied  our 
readers  merely  to  hear  so  much  about  them  ?  May  we  not  have  a 
happy  confidence  that  the  meek  and  much-enduring  spirit  whose  earthly 
sufferings  ceased  ten  years  ago  is  now  among  the  spirits  of  the  just 
made  perfect,  singing  the  new  song,  seeing  as  she  is  seen  ?  And  if, . 
as  we  trust,  her  impublished  poems*  should  soon  form  a  companion- 
volume  to  her  "  Voices  from  the  Heart,"  might  it  not  fitly  receive  the 
name  of  **  Voices  from  Heaven?" 

Semen  may  well  be  the  last  word  of  this  tribute  paid  to  the 
memory  of  the  holy  and  gifted  Irishwoman,  Ellen  Downing,  called  in 
the  Third  Order  of  St.  Dominick  "Mary  Alphonsus,"  and  known 
earlier  in  the  Poet's  Comer  of  the  old  Nation  as  simply  "  Mary." 

♦  The  latest  of  these— if,  indeed,  she  ever  wrote  it  down^was  a  poem  on  the  vener- 
able Curd  of  Ars,  John  Baptist  Vianney,  which  she  repeated  to  her  eldest  sister  at 
her  ordinary  daily  visit,  a  few  hours  before  her  death.  She  mentioned  that  that  was 
the  last  day  of  a  triduum  to  Our  Lady  of  Perpetual  Succour  in  which  Monsignor  Kirby 
had  made  many  join  in  Bome  on  her  behalf ;  adding  that  she  did  not  know  whether 
the  result  was  to  be  life  or  death,  but  that  she  was  quite  content  either  way.  The 
sick  one  had  seemed  so  often  dying,  that,  as  is  usual  with  long  warnings,  death  in  the 
end  came  as  unexpectedly  as  if  there  had  been  no  warning  at  alL  Happy  they  who 
are  •*  always  ready." 
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LOST  IN  THE  MOONLIGHT. 

BY  ATTTE  o'bBIEX. 

Fone  of  the  wildest  parts  of  Western  Ireland  lies  a  ooimtiy  district 
wliose  chief  characteristics  are  its  great  rocks  and  its  pecoliarlj 
rich  brogue,  and  clasped  to  its  bosom  is  a  crystal,  gem-like  lake,  about 
which  traditionary  lore  discloses  strange  stories,  savouring  of  the 
romantic,  the  weird,  and  the  supernatural.  Dreamlike  tales,  sngges- 
tive  of  gossamer  shapes  and  serial  dances  upon  green  moonlit  raths, 
tragic  revelations  of  human  love  and  broken  .hearts,  and  dread  mys- 
terious shadows  following  the  steps  of  crime — all  echoes  of  the  hushed 
voice  of  the  past  still  lingering  and  reverberating  in  the  hollow  haunted 
years. 

It  is  a  lovely  part  of  the  country,  and  beanty,  enamoured  of  hef 
own  fair  face,  crept  close  to  the  edge  of  the  lake  and  gazed  on  her  ex- 
quisite reflection.  The  great  trees  dipped  their  pendent  boughs  in  its 
wave  and  answered  its  silver  melody  in  soft  murmurs,  clashing  their 
trembling  leaves  together ;  fine  cliffs  rose  at  one  side,  on  which  the 
mountain-ash  waved  its  pliant  arms,  and  the  delicate  moss  stole  in  and 
out  among  the  rocks,  softening  their  rugged  faces,  and  clothing  their 
nakedness  in  her  emerald  dress. 

The  lake  was  of  considerable  size — ^perhaps  a  few  miles  across. 
There  was  a  little  island  in  the  centre,  in  which  were  the  remains  of 
an  old  ruin,  surrounded  by  the  tender  ash.  All  the  birds  of  the  air 
built  their  nests  there,  the  ctirlew's  lonely  call  filled  the  listener's  heart 
with  momentary  melancholy,  and  the  owl's  hoot  by  moonlight  woke  the 
echoes  among  the  cliffs. 

A  little  back  from  the  shore,  and  at  opposite  sides,  were  the  resi- 
dences of  two  gentlemen,  houses  rather  alike  in  architecture,  but 
entirely  different  in  that  expression  that  most  things  assume,  inanimate 
as  well  as  animate.  One  was  a  jovial-looking  abode,  a  good  illustration 
of  its  name,  Simnyside.  It  was  of  a  warm,  creamy  colour ;  its  door 
was  open  like  the  Hps  of  a  laughing,  frank  face ;  its  windows  looked 
at  you,  and  sparkled  like  a  pair  of  kindly  eyes ;  there  was  a  pleasant 
open  space  in  front ;  and  altogether  it  was  not  imlike  an  old  gentle- 
man who  had  flung  back  his  coat,  put  his  thumbs  in  the  armholes  of 
his  waistcoat,  had  a  good  story  to  tell,  and  thoroughly  enjoyed  him- 
self. 

The  Becess  was  quite  different — ^pale,  cold,  and  lonely-looking; 
the  door  was  always  shut,  and  the  white-blinded  windows  were  sugges- 
tive of  eyes  that  had  cataract.  Great  undipped  hedges  grew  close 
about  it ;  firs  and  tall  pines  nodded  with  a  hearselike  solemnity,  easting 
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their  shadows  oyer  the  doorway  and  walks ;  eveiything  was  neglected 
and  intensely  gloomy. 

The  inmate  of  this  sepulchral  dwelling  was  a  Mr.  Lockhart,  a  man 
who  had  long  ceased  to  consider  externals,  a  great  student,  and  a  fine 
writer^  He  was  a  cold,  silent  person,  with  a  tall,  spare  figure,  a  thin, 
pale  face,  and  about  forty-five  years  old.  He  had  the  name  of  being 
strange  and  stem,  though  what  he  did  to  deserve  it  his  neighbours 
could  not  well  define.  He  kept  aloof  from  the  ways  of  men,  and,  as  is 
the  wont  of  men,  they  judged  him  rashly,  seeking  neither  the  true 
nature  of  the  reduse,  nor  the  causes  which  made  him  one. 

Mr.  Lockhart  had  once  upon  a  time  been  a  young  man,  hopeful, 
happy,  and  relishing  existence.  He  was  of  an  ardent  and  sensitive 
temperament,  though  always  reserved  and  shy.  He  had  dreams,  as 
is  the  wont  of  the  ardent  and  thoughtful,  and  one  of  the  most  delicate 
and  exquisite  fabrications  of  his  spirit  loom  was  love.  Unfortunately 
for  him  it  proved  to  be  a  dream  indeed.  When  he  was  about  twenty- 
three  years  old,  he  became  attached  to  the  sister-in-law  of  his  opposite 
neighbour,  Mr.  Weldon,  when  she  came  on  a  visit  a  short  time  after 
her  sister  became  mistress  of  Sunnyside. 

She  was  a  gay,  winning  maiden,  with  a  lovely  face,  and  eyes  she 
knew  how  to  make  the  most  of.  She  had  an  extreme  thirst  for  admi- 
ration, and  was  quite  incapable  of  any  emotion  or  feeling  that  had  not 
her  own  well-being  as  the  great  cause.  It  is  hard  to  realise  how  any 
one  so  beautifully  human,  young,  and  lovable-looking  could  be 
thoroughly  animal.  And  yet  so  it  was.  In  Ada  Hawthorne  moral 
and  spiritual  life  seemed  never  to  have  wakened.  She  only  cared 
for  the  pleasant  things  of  this  world,  and  her  sole  aim  was  to  minister 
to  the  comforts  of  her  fair  white  fieah. 

At  the  feet  of  this  simulacrum  of  womankind,  this  yellow-haired 
syren,  whose  witching  face  kept  his  eyes  uplifted  from  her  deformity, 
Mr.  Lockhart  poured  the  rich  treasure  of  his  earnest,  deep  affection. 
Ada  received  it  with  coyest  grace,  and  when  she  found  he  was  a 
desirable  match,  looked  softly  at  him  out  of  her  luminous  eyes,  and 
did  not  say  him  nay.  He  believed  in  her  as  in  the  bright  blue  heavens 
above  him,  and  on  one  memorable  day  in  leafy  Jime — a  day  to  hiin 
seeming  to  open  into  a  long  vista  of  love-iUumined  years — ^they  were 
married  at  the  village  church,  the  bridegroom  wishing  they  could  kneel 
alone  before  the  angels,  and  the  bride  thinking  what  a  pity  there  were 
not  more  speotatorp,  when  her  dress  was  so  expensive  and  fitted  so 
beautifully. 

A  year  passed  by,  and  though  it  was  unacknowledged  even  to  him- 
self, an  unsatisfied  heart  lay  in  the  young  man's  bosom.  He  did  not 
analyse  yet  his  disappointment,  or  its  cause,  but  he  gradually  began 
to  feel  some  want  in  his  wife.  She  seemed  to  have  no  inner  life,  but 
in  some  unaccountable  way  to  be  all  on  the  outside.    To  be  living 
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with  her  waa  like  wandermg  round  a  high  stone-tower,  with  ndili«r 
door  or  window  where  one  may  gain  an  entrance.  Yet  still  he  con- 
tinued to  love  her. 

Ada  Lockhart  was  very  gay,  and  posing  on  the  domestio  hearth, 
with  only  one  man  to  mark  her  graceful  attitudes,  soon  became  tame 
and  dispiriting,  and  she  sought  wider  fields  for  display.  Her  husband 
went  out  with  her  as  much  as  he  possibly  could,  without  giving  up 
necessaiy  work,  and  relinquishing  entirely  his  literaiy  pursuits.  When 
he  was  unable  to  accompany  her,  she  went  without  him,  and  aocepted 
the  service  of  other  escorts.  After  a  time,  a  baby  was  bom,  filling  the 
father's  heart  with  happy  anticipations.  ''Baby-fingers'  waxen  toudies" 
may  soften  the  mother's  nature  and  weave  tiny  fetters  to  bind  her  to 
home,  realising  his  Arcadian  vision  of  fireside  bliss. 

The  maternal  instinct  beat  feebly  in  Ada's  heart.  She  grew  tired 
of  infant  babble  after  a  time ;  it  cried  too  much,  and  seemed  to  get  on 
better  with  its  nurse.  So  she  resigned  it  to  the  care  of  that  more  motherly 
person,  and  went  back  to  her  life  of  pleasure.  The  father's  soul  was 
wrung.  He  appealed  to  her  ever  and  anon ;  sometimes  in  passionate 
anger,  and  again  with  passionate  love.  She  turned  from  both,  at  first 
in<^erently  and  soon  with  temper,  and  at  last,  about  three  years  after 
theirmarriage,  she  wentout  onesoft  summer  evening,  andneverretumed* 

The  young  man's  heart  was  almost  broken.  He  wandered  about 
the  world  for  some  years,  trying  to  get  out  of  his  empty  days,  only  to 
find  how  impossible  it  was  to  fill  with  anything  earthly  the  great  rent 
in  his  life.  He  returned  again,  a  cold,  silent  man,  keeping  aloof  £rom 
every  one,  renewing  no  intercourse  with  former  acquaintances,  and 
more  particularly  avoiding  his  connexions  at  Sunnyside.  He  found 
his  little  child  grown  a  lovely  boy  of  seven,  and  his  heart  smote  him 
for  leaving  hiTn  to  the  care  of  servants  so  long.  For  the  rest  of  his 
days  he  was  devoted  to  him,  and  a  great  love  grew  up  between  father 
and  son.  When  the  proper  time  came  he  sent  him  to  college,  whme 
the  boy  distinguished  himself.  He  was  going  in  for  the  bar,  and  at 
the  time  where  I  commence  my  tale,  he  had  just  come  home  after 
passing  his  first  examination — handsome,  clever,  and  inheriting  the 
early  beautiful  nature  of  his  father. 

Mr.  Weldon,  whose  die^rful  home  I  have  described,  was  just  Ae 
master  one  would  expect  to  find  in  Sunnyside.  He  was  a  genial,  good- 
natured  man,  ready  to  do  a  good  turn  for  anyone,  pleasant  and  hos- 
pitable, with  abundant  vitality,  an  easy  conscience,  and  his  bosom's 
lord  sitting  lightly  on  his  throne.  The  world  had  treated  him  with 
great  consideration.  It  had  given  him  good  measure  of  its  desirable 
things.  It  had  not  loosed  on  him  any  of  those  vultnve  cares  that 
feed  upon  the  hearts  of  others ;  so  that  it  was  his  opinion  that  die 
world  was  much  maligned,  that  it  is  pretty  much  as  we  make  it  our- 
selves.   And  as  he  sat  after  dinner  in  his  handsome  dining-zooaii  a 
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"bottle  of  fine  old  port  before  him,  his  gentle  wife  beside  him,  a  guest 
or  two  chatting  pleasantly,  a  soft  breeze  waving  the  curtains  at  the 
open  window,  the  scent  of  flowers  stealing  in,  Mr.  Weldon  would  tell 
you  candidly  it  was  actually  sinftd  to  be  unhappy. 

He  had  been  truly  sorry  for  the  early  misfortunes  of  his  friend, 
Mr.  Lockhart ;  but  after  a  time  the  saddening  influence  wore  away, 
and  it  began  to  surprise  him  that  the  deserted  husband  could  be  so 
foolish  as  not  to  put  it  all  out  of  his  head,  and  giye  up  moping  about 
what  was  inevitable.  The  surprise  changed  to  sorrow  when  he  found 
l?iTn  persistently  avoiding  himself ;  and  at  last  when  Mr.  Lockhart  gave 
him  plainly  to  understand  that  he  did  not  wish  for  further  intercourse 
with  those  who  reminded  him  of  his  wrong,  the  sorrow  gave  place  to 
anger,  as  is  not  unusual  in  shallow,  generous  natures ;  and  he  joined 
in  the  rash  judgment  of  the  local  censors  of  morals. 

It  is  not  a  very  difficult  thing  to  woimd  the  self-love  of  good-natured 
persons.  They  have  a  natural  liking  for  binding  up  your  wounds, 
and  touching  your  sores.  To  some  peculiar  organisations  the  gentlest 
touch  may  seem  caustic.  These  prefer  to  be  let  alone ;  they  may  give 
expression  to  such  preference,  and,  lo !  the  kind  sympathiser  of  a  moment 
ago  is  not  alone  hurt,  but  rapidly  develops  into  a  critic,  and  ends  in 
discovering  that  you  are  not  so  much  to  be  pitied  after  all,  but  very 
likely  brought  all  your  troubles  on  yourself. 

Mr.  Weldon  decided  that  Mr.  Lockhart  had  become  a  sulky  brute— 
TOty  probably  he  was  always  an  oddity,  and  perhaps,  if  the  truth  were 
known,  had  something  to  do  in  driving  poor  Ada  to  misfortune.  There 
was  no  reason  at  all  in  his  conduct  to  them,  as  if  tkey  could  help  how 
things  turned  out:  which,  of  course,  was  quite  true;  but  unfortunately 
our  emotions  are  not  always  under  the  control  of  our  reasoning  facul- 
ties, and  Mr.  Weldon  coul4  not  understand  how  the  nerve  in  his  old 
friend's  torn  heart  always  lay  bare,  and  all  things  connected  with  by- 
gone happy  days  were  touches  that  made  it  quiver. 

Mr.  Weldon's  family  oonsisted  of  his  wife  and  of  a  yotmg  girl,  a 
second  Ada  Hawthorne,  who,  though  she  called  Mrs.  Weldon  aunt, 
was  not  so  closely  related.  They  had  no  duldren  of  their  own;  so, 
when  the  widow  of  a  somewhat  remote  cousin  of  Mrs.  Weldon's — ^wiih 
whom,  however,  they  had  been  very  intimate — ^was  about  to  many 
again,  they  offered  to  adopt  her  only  daughter.  The  mother  was  only 
too  glad  to  give  up  her  child  into  such  kind,  good  hands  as  childless 
and  wealthy  relations ;  she  was  ready  to  sacrifice  all  maternal  feelings 
for  the  sake  of  her  girl's  material  advantage,  and  spoke  quite  beauti- 
fiiU3r  on  the  necessity  of  unselfishness  in  such  cases. 

Ada  was  very  fortunate  in  her  change  of  circumstances:  she  was  as 
dearly  loved  by  her  new  guardians  as  if  she  had  been  their  own  diald, 
and  was  petted  and  indulged  to  a  dangerous  extent.  Mrs.  Weldon 
was  one  of  those  soft,  easy-tempered  women,  whose  specially  is  to 
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look  after  the  physical  weU-being  of  things  young  and  helpless,  haTing 
but  yague  ideas  of  inner  growth  or  formation  of  character.  As  long 
as  a  girl  was  agreeable,  she  took  it  for  granted  she  was  good;  when 
she  went  upon  her  knees  at  stated  times,  Mrs.  Weldon  took  it  for 
granted  she  was  religious,  without  speculations  on  routine  and  mechani- 
cal action.  As  long  as  she  saw  the  accidents  she  gave  no  thought  to 
the  substance.  Under  this  careless  govemment  Ada  grew  to  wcmian- 
hood,  and  flowered  into  such  abundant  life  that  the  bindweed  running 
in  and  out  among  its  tender  branches  was  quite  unnoticed.  She  was 
one  of  those  to  whom  sorrow  comes  as  the  divine  awakener,  shaking 
her  out  of  spiritual  sloth,  and  lifting  her  aboye  mere  sensuous  existence. 
The  mother-bird  takes  her  brood  upon  her  back  and  swims  out  upon 
the  rocking  sea.  Suddenly  she  dives  beneath  the  wave,  and  the  Uttle 
eiders  learn  to  use  their  wings  and  feet.  Grief  has  some  such  effed 
on  us,  and  we  recognise  that  there  is  something  more  desirable  than 
earthly  happiness  and  nobler  than  personal  ends,  and  we  acknowledge 
that  it  %%  rather  a  limited  career  for  an  immortal  spirit  with  its  injQnito 
capacities  and  its  divine  destiny  to  narrow  its  gaze  and  devote  all  its 
powers  to  feeding  and  decorating  its  perishable  body  of  soft  day,  and 
posing  it  before  the  eyes  of  its  fellow-actors  in  such  striking  postures 
as  to  attract  all  possible  attention :  a  life  of  imitation,  or  of  desires  to 
be  imitated. 

But  as  yet  Ada  Hawthorne  made  no  startling  discoveries.  She  was 
lovely,  selfish,  gay,  thoughtless,  affectionate,  and  self-willed;  she  was 
eighteen  ye&rs  old,  and  she  was  home  from  school  for  about  a 
year. 

It  was  a  beautifully  soft  May  afternoon ;  the  wide  world  was  break- 
ing into  bud  and  blossom ;  the  air  was  laden  with  odours ;  the  veins  of 
earth  were  thrilling,  and  her  large,  kindly  heart  throbbing  with  the 
rich  wine  of  new  life  and  aroused  vitality.  The  lake  was  cahn  and 
crystalline,  reflecting  the  pearly  masses  of  doud,  tumbled  together  in 
aerial  confusion.  Ada  caught  up  her  hat,  and  calling  to  her  little  dog, 
Midge,  went  off  for  a  ramble  up  the  diffs.  She  knew  eveiy  path  and 
possible  passage  through  the  woods,  and  every  pleasant  spot  to  rest 
upon.  She  wandered  in  and  out  among  the  brushwood,  seemingly  as 
appropriate  to  the  scene  as  a  sylvan  deiiy,  a  nymph  of  woodland,  till 
she  came  at  last  to  an  angle  of  rock,  where  there  was  a  beautiful  view 
of  the  whole  country.  It  wa«  a  favourite  seat  of  hers,  and  a  most 
desirable  one  on  a  summer's  day.  The  diffis  above  threw  their  soft, 
cool  shadows  around,  and  a  pleasant  breeze  came  up  from  the  lake. 
She  turned  the  angle,  and  started  to  see  her  seat  occupied  by  a  young 
man,  who  lay  at  full  length  upon  it,  his  hands  dasped  behind  his  head. 
He  sprang  to  his  feet  at  the  unexpected  intrusion,  and  they  stood  gazing 
at  each  other  without  uttering  a  word. 

'^  I  beg  your  pardon,''  said  the  girl,  at  last,  too  mudi  astonished  to 
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turn  away.     ''I  didn't  mean  to  intrude,  but  no  one  oyer  comes  here 
but  myself." 

"  I  should  beg  yours,"  said  the  young  man ;  "  I  must  have  startled 
you.    I,  too,  thought  this  was  a  spot  known  only  to  myself." 

"I  wonder  I  never  met  you  before,"  said  Ada,  **I  come  here 
veiy  often." 

« I  only  came  home  last  night,"  he  answered.  ''  I  have  been  away 
for  years.    My  name  is  Walter  Lockhart.    That  is  my  home  below." 

The  girl  looked  at  him  and  smiled  brightly.  ''I  am  Ada  Haw- 
thorne," she  said ;  and  with  one  impulse  they  put  out  their  hands. 

They  forgot  aH  about  the  family  feud ;  how  intercourse  between 
the  Becess  and  Sunnyside  had  been  interdicted ;  and  sat  down  side  by 
side  upon  the  rock,  and  were  soon  on  as  friendly  terms  as  if  they  had 
known  each  other  for  months.  Where  there  is  a  disposition  to  be 
pleased  between  two  people  the  consciousness  of  kinship,  however  re- 
mote, is  a  great  cohesive  power.  It  is  so  pleasant  to  feel  as  if  you 
were  performing  a  social  cmd  nattiral  duty,  when  you  are  yielding  to 
an  attraction.  They  talked  of  other  days,  and  how  they  used  to  see 
each  other  across  the  lake,  and  wish  they  could  play  at  shellhouses 
cmd  make  sandy  fortifications  at  the  same  side.  And  they  parted, 
mutually  pleased  with  the  rencontre^  and  speculated  on  the  possibiliiy 
of  further  meetings. 

And  of  course  the  meetings  occurred  again  and  again,  only  deepen- 
ing the  first  impressions  and  drawing  them  closer  to  each  other.  Verily 
it  would  be  too  great  a  contradiction  of  the  laws  of  cause  and  efPect 
were  it  otherwise  than  a  case  of  "  Love's  young  dream."  Were  they 
older,  uglier,  more  disillusioned,  and  less  impressionable,  their  romantic 
surroundings  were  sufficient  to  give  impetus  to  whatever  amoimt  of 
'sentiment  was  in  them.  There  was  a  Montague  and  Capulet  aroma  in 
the  atmosphere,  a  flavour  of  forbidden  fruitage  that  was  delightful  to 
Ada;  their  trysting-place  was  the  very  nursery  of  poetic  affection. 
Then  her  young  lover  was  charming,  and  she  herself  was  equally  so, 
of  which  she  was  not  unpleasantly  conscious. 

Walter  had  given  her  his  whole  heart,  loving  her  intensely  and 
exquisitely,  as  it  was  in  his  reverential  nattire  to  love,  and  with  that 
abandonment  to  which  a  generous  heart  is  prone,  leading,  alas !  often, 
to  mournful  consequences.  Ada  loved  him  also,  but  as  I  have  said^ 
her  temperament  was  yet  a  pleasure-seeking  one,  and  she  loved  hiTn 
as  she  loved  all  other  things  that  were  bright  and  pleasant  in  her  life, 
without  appreciating  or  understanding  the  beauiy  of  his  nature  or  the 
worth  of  such  affection. 

The  weeks  and  months  passed  by,  and  as  September  drew  near, 
about  the  middle  of  which  Walter  was  to  return  to  Dublin,  the  young 
people  began  to  hold  serious  discussions  on  the  possibility  of  marriage, 
how  their  secret  was  to  be  told,  and  how  the  estranged  friends  would 
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relish  tlie  affair.  Neither  the  boy  nor  girl  knew  the  entire  truth  about 
Mr.  Lockhart's  ill-fated  union ;  Walter  was  allowed  to  believe  it  was 
simply  incompatibility  of  temper.  His  father  told  him  years  ago  that 
his  mother  was  dead ;  he  remembered  him  shutting  himself  up  for  days 
afterwards,  but  he  never  alluded  to  her  again.  But  with  that  beauti- 
ful belief  the  young  have  that  all  things  will  work  together  for  their 
happiness,  they  were  sanguine  for  the  future,  and  enjoyed  their  sum.- 
mer-time. 

It  is  never  an  agreeable  duty  for  a  young  man,  whose  beard  is  but 
faintly  developed  on  his  upper  Up,  to  have  to  go  into  his  father's  study 
and  announce  to  him  that  he  has  serious  intentions  of  getting  married. 
It  is  an  assertion  of  individuality  that  is  likely  to  be  startling,  and 
probably  unpleasing  to  parental  tears.  It  is  an  act  that  brings  one  to 
the  practical  with  astonishing  celerity.  You  step  out  of  the  aerial 
balloon  in  which  you  have  been  exploring  the  infinite  realms  of  love- 
land  with  the  beloved  one,  and  stand  on  the  low  level  where  respect- 
able, middle-aged  gentlemen  live,  and  take  cognizance  of  sublunary 
affairs.  You  have  been  pouring  out  your  enraptured  soul  at  her  side, 
and  you  are  suddenly  reminded  what  it  costs  to  put  food  and  drink 
into  her  angelic  interior,  dresses  and  jackets  on  her  back,  bonnets  and 
hats  on  her  head,  and  shoes  and  boots  on  her  feet.  Instead  of  soul- 
thrilling  duets,  breathing  from  kindred  hearts,  there  are  the  ominous 
words  "settlements,"  "attorneys,"  "younger  children,"  and  "pin 
money."  And,  oh!  reckless  youth,  what  if  you  cannot  satisfactorily 
answer  when  the  great  question  is  put  to  you :  "  What  fortune  is  her 
father  likely  to  give  her?" 

Walter  at  last  summoned  up  his  cotirage,  and,  one  morning  after 
breakfast,  laid  his  desire  before  his  father.  That  pale  bookworm  was 
profoimdly  amazed  and  troubled.  "  My  dear  boy,"  he  said,  "you  are 
too  yoimg  to  think  of  manying.  This  is  but  a  boyish  illusion ;  you 
will  forget  it  when  you  go  back  to  your  work." 

"  I  would  never  forget,  father,"  answered  Walter ;  "  and  you  were 

not  much  older  yourself  when  you  were  married." 

Mr.  Lockhart's  face  grew  sadder.     "I  was  too  young,"  said  he; 

"  much  too  yoimg.     But  who  is  this  girl  who  has  bewildered  you  ?" 
The  boy  paused  a  moment  and  cleared  his  throat.  "Ada  Hawthorne," 

said  he.     "  Mrs.  Weldon's  ward." 

Mr.  Lockhart  gazed  at  him  for  a  few  minutes,  his  face  turning 

gray  and  fixed.     He  laid  his  arms  on  the  table  before  him ;  his  head 

fell  upon  them,  and  his  whole  frame  shook.    "  Oh,  (Jod!  oh,  God !"  he 

cried.     *  *  Ada  Hawthorne  again ! ' ' 

The  boy  was  shocked  and  terrified.    He  knelt  beside  him,  and 

threw  his  arm  across  his  shoulder.     "  Dear  father,"  he  said,  "  speak 

to  me.    I  feared  you  might  be  angry ;  but  what  is  the  reason  of  this 

dreadful  grief?" 
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Mr.  Lockhart  recorered  himself,  stood  up,  and  walked  about  the 
room.  "  Oh,  boy,"  said  he,  **  as  you  value  your  peace  of  mind,  and 
your  future  happiness,  overcome  this  unfortunate  passion,  or  she  will 
lure  you  to  destruction  as  Ada  Hawthorne  Itired  me  ?"  And  for  the 
first  time  the  man's  lifelong  agony  foimd  expression.  He  told  his  son 
of  his  short  married  life ;  how  passionately  he  loved  his  beautiful  soul- 
less mother ;  how  he  had  idolized  her,  believed  in  her,  and  trusted  her; 
how  she  had  betrayed  him,  ruined  his  life,  and  changed  him  to  a  misan- 
thrope :  and  was  another  Ada  coming  now  between  him  and  the  only 
thing  on  earth  that  he  loved,  or  that  cared  for  him  ? 

Walter  leaned  his  head  upon  his  hands.  His  heart  was  wrung  by 
his  father's  pitiful  story,  and  his  mother's  shame ;  but  at  length,  as 
well  as  he  could,  in  the  midst  of  so  many  awakened  feelings,  he  spoke 
in  behalf  of  his  love,  dwelling  on  his  Ada's  goodness,  her  sweetness, 
and  her  affection  for  him,  and  how  unbearable  his  life  would  become 
if  he  had  to  live  it  apart  from  her. 

**  My  boy,"  said  his  father,  after  a  long  pause,  '*  your  happiness  is 
my  only  C€u:e  on  earth,  and  I  must  not  let  you  risk  it ;  neither  will  I 
prevent  your  seeking  it  as  you  desire.  My.  first  bitter  thoughts  have 
passed  away,  and  all  my  life  I  have  tried  to  be  just  in  my  judgments, 
though  I  kept  apart  from  men ;  but  you  must  trust  the  fidelity  and 
worth  of— of — ^the  girl.  If  you  are  faithful  to  each  other  for  the  next 
five  years,  I  will  consent  to  your  union.  I  will  not  listen  to  any  other 
terms." 

Walter  had  no  more  to  say.  He  left  his  father's  room,  and  went 
out  to  the  cliff-seat  to  think  over  it  all.  Five  years  was  a  weary  time 
to  wait ;  but  still  they  would  belong  to  each  other.  They  would  often 
meet ;  they  would  correspond ;  there  would  be  many  things  to  lighten 
the  probation,  and  real  love  makes  one  divinely  patient.  His  thoughts 
reverted  from  his  own  concerns  to  his  father's  life,  emptied  by  a  woman 
of  all  earthly  happiness — and  that  woman  his  mother.  He  tried  to 
comprehend,  to  realise  what  her  nature  must  have  been,  to  remain 
imtouched,  imimpressed  by  the  nobleness  and  tender  love  of  such  a 
man ;  and  then  he  looked  into  the  future,  and  pictured  to  himself  how 
he  and  Ada  would  brighten  his  after-life.  She  would  bring  simshine 
again  into  the  gloomy  house  with  sweet  womanly  ways ;  one  woman 
would  bring  forth  flowers  on  the  land  another  had  desolated. 

While  he  was  thus  plying  the  shuttle  of  thought,  weaving  his 
beautiful  designs,  Ada  was  coming  along  the  oUff-path,  and  in  a  few 
moments  was  seated  beside  him.  His  morning  interview  was  soon 
told,  and  she  was  astonished  and  incredulous  when  she  heard  of  the 
terms  by  which  they  were  to  get  Mr.  Lockhart's  consent  to  their 
marriage. 

'*  Dear  love,"  Walter  would  say,  **  it  won't  be  long  passing;  and 
we  are  young  enough  to  wait." 
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'*  Oh,  yes,"  said  Ada,  pettaahly ;"  it  is  all  very  well  for  men.  They 
don't  feel  the  time  passing:  they  are  out  in  the  world,  busy  and 
^^imimng  themselves,  while  a  woman  is  moping  at  home.  An  engaged 
girl  hasn't  a  morsel  of  fun ;  no  man  will  be  bothered  talking  to  her." 

"  I  wouldn't  care  if  I  neyer  opened  my  Hps  to  a  girl  but  you,"  said 
Walter. 

''  Because  you  are  a  stupid  old  fellow,"  said  Ada,  ''  whose  conver- 
sational powers  are  defective;  but  I  am  eloquent,  and,  as  a  natural 
consequence,  I  delight  in  an  audience." 

"Ah,  Ada,  be  serious,  can't  you?"  said  the  boy., 
"  I  am  as  serious  as  a  respectable  grandmother,"  said  Ada,  ''  and 
Vm  teUing  you  great  truths ;  and  I  tell  you  I  don't  like  long  engage- 
ments.  'Tis  a  half-married  sort  of  existence,  and  ends  usually  by  either 
of  the  parties  seeing  some  one  else  they  like  better." 

"Ada,  darling,  you  wouldn't  give  me  up,"  said  Walter,  clasping 
her  hands. 

**  I  don't  want  to  give  you  up,"  said  the  girl,  **  if  I  can  help  it." 
"  You  are  playing  with  me,"  he  said,  in  a  pained  voice.     "  Why 
couldn't  you  help  it  ?    I  wouldn't  hesitate  a  moment  in  promising  to 
wait  for  you  all  my  life  long." 

"  'Tis  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world  to  make  a  promise,"  said  she, 
**  but  it  may  be  very  difficult  to  keep  it.  Ah,  you  foolish  boy,"  she 
added,  laughing,  "don't  look  so  woe-begone.  I'm  only  half  in  earnest.'* 
A  few  more  weeks  passed  by.  The  young  people  met  6very  day  at 
their  trysting-place,  and  conversations  showing  Ada's  discontent  at  the 
state  of  affairs  constantiy  recurred.  And  Ada  wtu  discontented.  Up 
to  this  she  never  had  to  wait  for  anything ;  almost  before  her  desires 
were  formed,  they  were  gratified ;  so  that  it  was  altogether  a  new  and 
unpleasing  experience  to  find  her  wishes  had  to  give  place  to  what 
seemed  unreasonably  exercised  authority.  She  was  one  of  those 
natures  who  live  in  the  present ;  so  that  speculations  on  future  possi- 
bilities were  far  from  satisfying.  She  realised  how  lonely  and  stupid 
it  would  be  when  Walter  was  gone.  However,  with  all  her  dissatis- 
faction she  had  no  idea  of  being  faithless  to  her  lover.  If  there  was 
no  help  for  it,  she  should  wait,  that  was  all ;  but  she  should  relieve 
her  mind  by  expressing  her  opiniona  This  waywardness  on  Ada's 
part  gave  Walter  many  a  heart-ache.  He  felt  sometimes  with  a  pang 
as  if  she  was  slipping  out  of  his  dasp ;  and  he  would  cast  about  in  his 
mind  for  some  way  of  fixing  her  wandering  disposition,  and  mftVing 
her  as  patient  as  he  was.  She  had  a  will-o*-the-wisp  manner  occasion- 
ally that  filled  him  with  vague  unhappiness.  Then  she  would  laugh 
at  him,  and  coax  him  with  her  pretty,  winning  ways,  and  he  woiidd 
love  her  more  than  ever. 

"  I  have  no  doubt,  Walter,"  said  she,  one  evening,  "  but  that  after 
this  remarkable  cyde  of  ours  PU  be  quite  gray,  or  at  the  least  beoomiuj^y 
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grizzly.  You  should  take  a  good  lock  of  my  hair  now,  bo  that  you 
-can  console  yourself  with  a  tangible  proof  of  what  I  waa*'   • 

"I  shan't  want  consolation/'  said  Walter,  smiling.  "'Tisn'tthe 
colour  of  your  hair  I'm  in  love  with." 

"  I  wonder  what  do  you  care  for  in  me  ?"  said  the  girl,  **  'Tisn't 
my  beauty — and  I  candidly  tell  you  I  know  quite  well  I'm  pretty — and 
'tisn't  my  goodness,  for  I  acknowledge,  with  equal  candotir,  I  don't 
think  I'm  particularly  good." 

"  Here  is  another  cause  for  wonder,"  said  Walter^  "  Why  do  you 
«are  for  me  ?" 

"  Well,"  she  replied,  '*  I'm  not  very  profound,  and  it  would  puzzle 
me  to  answer.  Isn't  it  Byron  that  talks  of  '  accident,  blind  contact, 
and  the  strong  necessity  of  loving  ?'  He  may  be  right  in  a  general 
sort  of  way,  but  I  know  /never  felt  any  strong  necessity  for  loving, 
and  I  might  be  meeting  half  the  world  accidentally  every  day  without 
wanting  to  spend  my  life  side  by  side  with  them.  I  care  for  you 
because — ^because — ^well,  in  a  vague  way,  as  if  I  was  to  arrive  at  great 
things  through  you ;  but  I  beg  to  state  that  sort  of  feeling  is  very  tran- 
sitory, and  my  usual  one  is  that  you're  disturbing  the  simny  current  of 
my  days  for  nothing." 

'' Doesn't  a  stone  in  a  brook  make  it  more  musical?"  said  Walter, 
looking  at  her  with  a  bright  smile,  ''  I'm  obstructing  you  to  wake  the 
sweetness  of  your  nature." 

^'  What  about  all  the  mud  and  slimy  things  beneath,"  said  Ada, 
''  gathering  gradually  about  the  rock?  We  are  becoming  quite  alle- 
gorical," she  continued,  clasping  her  hands  upon  her  knees ;  <'  we  wax 
poetical.  The  most  romantic  thing  we  could  do  now  is  to  elope,  like 
the  lovers  in  three- volume  novels,  and  come  back  to  kneel  at  every- 
body's feet."  The  boy  looked  up  quickly.  "Don't  put  on  one  of 
your  correcting  looks,  please,"  she  said,  mockingly*  "  It  would  be 
a  thrilling  consimmiation  of  our  idyL  Fancy  how  flurried  my  aunt 
would  be.  I  wonder  would  they  drag  the  lake  before  they  suspected 
us  of  flight." 

The  words  were  carelessly  uttered;  seed  blown  lightly  from  the 
flower  of  her  mouth,  impalpable,  and  seemingly  lost  in  the  infinite 
depths  of  space;  yet  it  fell  and  took  root.  At  flrst  the  thought 
touched  their  hearts  imconsciously,  then  it  grew  into  a  wish  that 
elopements  were  not  so  discreditable.  By-and-by  elopements  lost 
that  discreditable  appearance,  and  seemed  an  easy  thing  enough 
to  get  over.  Walter  struggled  against  the  temptation;  nothing 
could  make  him  disobey  his  disappointed  father,  whom  he  so 
dearly  loved.  It  would  be  a  species  of  ingratitude  horrible  to  think 
of,  and  sudi  a  disgraceful  thing  for  a  man  to  steal  away  a  girl  from 
friends  that  made  her  happiness  in  life  their  one  object.  But  again 
and  again  the  thought  would  revive.    Five  years  were  such  a  weary 
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time;  so  many  tilings  could  oocor  to  oome  between  him  and  Ada.  She 
waa  80  young,  others  would  admire  her,  and  press  attentions  on  her, 
while  he  was  far  away.  If  he  oould  bind  her  to  him  in  some  way  that 
would  make  him  feel  secure,  he  would  find  reparation  easy  to  bear; 
but  her  forebodings  about  long  ^engagements,  in  her  moods  half  meny 
and  pettish,  filled  him  with  uneasineas  and  pain. 

When  a  trial  is  inevitable,  we  become  more  or  less  seoonciled  to  it 
after  a  time;  but  when  there  seems  a  possibility  of  flinging  the  crosB 
off  our  shoulders,  its  weight  bee(Mnes  suddenly  intolerable.  It  was  ao 
with  Ada ;  once  they  began  to  speculate  on  stolen  marriages,  her  pro- 
traoced  engagement  and  long  lonely  days  seemed  more  unbearable  than 
oyer.  She  was  not  particularly  scrupulous  about  the  feelings  of  otheze; 
she  knew  quite  well  her  aunt  and  unde  would  reeeiye  her  back  again 
with  open  arms,  ofmi  if  die  deoeiyed  them  for  a  moment  She  did  not 
walk  on  such  lofty  summits  as  Walter,  or  take  such  elevated  views  (A 
human  conduct,  so  that  to  ^  a  flight  by  moonlight  savoured  of  romance, 
was  very  good  fun,  and,  above  all,  it  was  an  op^i  door  through  whidi 
she  could  slip  quietly  and  get  rid  of  all  her  grievances.  I  sui^>ose  we 
might  parody  Tennyson's  assertion,  ^'  As  the  husband  is,  the  wife  is," 
and  as  truly  say,  ''As  the  girl  is,  so  is  her  lover,"  the  weights!  ^ 
nature  being  also  calculated  to  make  him  gravitate  to  earth  and  the 
things  thereof.  Any  way,  Ada  had  some  such  effect  on  Walter  Lode- 
hart.  She  drew  him  imconsciously  down  to  her  own  level  of  thought; 
his  ideas  on  filial  obedience  grew  more  lax ;  he  did  not  love  his  father 
less,  but  he  loved  Ada  more.  It  was  the  old  story  of  self-assertion; 
and  reason  made  unto  herself  a  code  of  laws  befitting  the  occasion, 
using  the  usual  sophistical  arguments,  until  what  they  liked  to  do  became 
the  beet  and  only  thing  to  do.  Walter's  principle,  filial  affection  and 
loftiness  of  purpose,  gave  way  to  his  fear  of  losing  one  girl's  winning 
face  out  of  his  life ;  and  Ada,  after  a  little  girlish  hesitation,  agreed  to 
this  perilous  expedient.  So  they  made  their  arrangements  and  laid 
their  plans  with  great  forethought,  providing  for  all  possible  ecmtin- 
gendes.  They  would  disappear  a  few  days  before  Walter's  time  for 
departure,  and  return  the  moment  they  were  married  to  kneel  at  eveiy- 
body's  feet,  as  Ada  had  said,  and  be  taken  back  to  the  general  bosom. 

The  evening  before  they  finally  settled  on  taking  their  deoisive  step 
into  the  future,  they  sat  together  on  a  rook  at  the  foot  of  the  cliffs  and 
made  their  last  arrangements.  Walter  was  to  come  across  in  the  boat 
the  next  night  before  twelve  o'dock,  and  take  her  over  to  the  other 
side,  as  it  was  the  shortest  way  to  get  to  the  main  road,  where  a  carriage 
would  be  in  waiting.  Before  morning  came  to  make  their  absence 
apparent,  they  would  be  far  on  their  way,  and  would  be  wed  before 
there  was  a  probability  of  discovery.  As  it  grew  late,  and  the  silver 
moon  crept  upward  in  tiie  hollow  skies,  pouring  a  stream  of  light  alcmg 
the  waters,  the  lovers  rose  to  separate. 
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''  My  own  Ada/'  said  the  boy,  olasping  bis  bands  against  bis  breast; 
*'  tbis  is  our  last  good-bye.  I  will  come  across  to  you  to-morrow  nigbt 
in  tbat  moonlit  pathway,  and  we  will  never  be  parted  again." 

At  tbat  mom^it  a  long,  melancholy  wail,  unearthly  and  unutterably 
mournful,  broke  suddenly  ov^  the  island  and  floated  round  the  lake. 
It  rose  and  fell,  like  the  dirge  of  a  broken  heart,  and  then  slowly  died 
away.  The  girl  shuddered.  '*  What  is  it,  Walter  ?"  she  said,  "  Isn't 
it  a  curious  cry?" 

''It  is  strange,"  he  answered,  gazing  all  about.  ''I  never  heard 
such  an  unnatural  sound  before ;  no  one  could  be  drowning  without 
our  seeing  him.  It  must  be  some  dog  baying  the  moon  in  a.vezj 
original  manner." 

"HI  believed  in  the  banshee  I  should  think  it  was  one,"  said  Ada, 
''  and  begin  to  watch  for  somebody's  death." 

**  They  say  she  follows  our  faimily,"  Walter  said ;  "  but  as  I  have 
no  personal  experience  of  her  my  faith  is  weak.  Here  we  are  now  in 
sight  of  your  windows ;  good-bye,  my  own  Ada,  for  the  last  time,  and 
watch  the  moonlight  track  for  me  to-morrow." 

The  morrow  came  and  passed  away;  the  moon  rose;  and  about  half- 
past  eleven  Ada  prepared  to  depart.  Her  little  dog  lifted  himself  on 
his  bed  and  looked  at  her  inquiringly ;  she  patted  him  gently,  shook 
her  finger,  and  told  him  to  lie  down.  He  looked  lovingly  at  her, 
wagged  his  tail,  and  curled  himself  up  again.  In  a  few  moments  her 
preparations  were  completed ;  she  slipped  out,  closed  the  door  softly, 
and  walked  quietly  to  the  rock  where  they  had  been  sitting  the  evening 
before,  and  where  she  was  to  watch  the  golden  pathway  for  Walter's 
boat. 

It  was  a  beautiful  night.  There  was  a  faint  breeze,  just  enough 
to  wake  sad  voices  and  murmurings  among  the  foliage ;  the  solemn 
sentinel  trees  waved  their  shadowy  arms,  and  seemed  to  beckon  you 
to  mysterious  commimion;  while  the  plaintive  sobbing  of  wavelets 
moaned  and  fretted  on  the  shore.  Ada  seated  herself.  ''  Walter  won't 
be  here  for  hcilf  an  hour  yet,"  she  said,  looking  at  her  watch.  '*  I 
came  too  soon."  She  leaned  back  against  the  cliff,  and  looked  up  into 
the  hudied  and  holy  skies,  luminous  with  great  stars.  She  remained 
80  for  some  time ;  and  gradually  the  stillness  which  the  voice  of  nature 
hardly  breaks,  the  pure  beauty  of  the  scene,  and  the  serious  step  she 
was  about  to  take,  began  to  act  on  her  mercurial  temperament,  and 
she  became  tmusually  thoughtful.  First  she  remembered  her  little 
dog,  and  smiled  as  she  thought  of  it  tapping  the  grotmd  with  its  tail 
when  it  saw  her  moving  about  How  lonely  it  would  be  in  the  morning 
when  it  missed  her!  She  imagined  it  rushing  into  all  the  rooms,  whining 
and  distracted,  until  her  eyes  filled  with  tears. 

She  looked  back  to  the  house  wh^e  her  youth  had  been  so  happily 
sheltered,  and  thought  of  her  aunt's  and  imcle's  affection  for  her 
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gratifying  her  every  whim,  watching  oyer  her  with  Tmweaiying  tender- 
ness; and  for  the  first  time  in  her  life  a  oonscionsness  woke  in  her  that 
she  had  never  been  very  grateful.  She  had  taken  it  all  as  she  tooik 
the  sunshine  of  heaven,  without  thinking  of,  or  thanking,  either  God 
ot  them.  And  what  was  she  doing  now?  Stealing  away  as  if  they 
had  been  cruel  and  tyrannous,  leaving  them  to  go  away  with  a  lover 
that  would  wait  for  her  all  his  life  long.  What  a  hypocrite  she  was ! 
She  kissed  them  both  that  night,  and  left  the  room  acting  the  part  of 
a  liar.  What  would  they  think  in  the  morning  f  The  girl  who  they 
used  to  say  was  the  comiort  of  their  age  had  disregarded  them,  had 
preferred  her  own  happiness,  and  had  gone  away  to  gain  her  own 
selfish  ends.  And  why  was  she  doing  so  ?  Simply  because  she  wasn't 
patient,  and  she  liked  to  have  her  own  way.  She  looked  across  at 
Mr.  Lockhart's  house,  and  thought  of  the  lonely,  pale  man  bending 
over  his  books.  He  loved  his  only  boy ;  he  wanted  to  test  her  worth, 
and  be  sure  that  she  loved  bim  equally  well.  And  how  was  she  proving 
that  she  did  so  ?  Already  her  influence  was  effective.  Even  now  that 
idolised  son  had  forgotten  the  old  familiar  and  easy  habit  of  obedience. 
He  was  stealing  away  to  her. 

She  burst  into  a  passionate  fit  of  weeping.  "*Tis  all  my  fault," 
she  said.  "Walter  wouldn't  think  of  it,  only  for  me."  She  looked 
across  the  lake,  her  eyes  blinded  with  tears;  and  in  the  moonlight  track 
she  thought  she  saw  the  little  boat  appear.  ''  He  is  coming,"  she  said, 
sobbing.     **  I  will  tell  him  we  must  wait." 

At  that  moment  the  moon  was  hidden  behind  a  dense  doud.  The 
light  was  blotted  out ;  great  shadows  seemed  to  fall  upon  the  earth; 
and  the  same  melancholy  wail  they  had  heard  the  night  before,  super- 
naturally  sad  and  strange,  rose  above  the  lake  and  filled  the  silent 
skies. 

The  girl  fell  upon  her  knees ;  her  whole  soul  wakened  and  thrilled. 
"  0  God !"  she  cried,  lifting  her  clasped  hands,  "  0  God,  pardon  me! 
I'll  never  be  imgrateful  again,  or  make  Walter  do  wrong." 

The  wail  ceased ;  the  moon  came  out  again ;  and  Ada  remained  on 
her  knees,  bent  and  penitent.  After  a  time  she  arose,  and  wiped  her 
streaming  eyes.  ''  Thank  God  it  is  not  too  late,"  she  said.  ''  I  wish 
Walter  was  come  until  I  tell  him  that  I  will  never  fret  him  again." 

And  she  never  did.  When  next  she  saw  him,  he  was  drawn,  pale 
and  dead,  out  of  the  water.  She  waited  for  hours  that  night,  but 
Walter  never  came.  Next  day  there  was  wild  afiPright ;  messengers 
came  in  dismay  to  Sunnyside.  Walter  was  missing ;  and  the  little 
boat,  bottom  upwards,  was  seen  near  the  centre  of  the  lake.  Mr. 
Weldon*s  cot  was  taken ;  he  and  Mr.  Lockhart,  with  a  servant,  got  in 
and  rowed  out.  A  hat  was  found  floating  near  the  island.  A  few 
moments  more,  and  those  on  the  shore  saw  Mr.  Lockhart  dive  over 
the  side  of  the  boat;  he  came  up  once,  twice — ^the  third  time  Mr.  Weldon 
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caugHt  him  by  the  shoulder.  Thej  were  unable  to  lift  him  in,  and 
ilie  man  rowed  rapidly  to  the  shore,  where  Ada  and  every  one  belong- 
ing to  the  two  houses  were  assembled.  The  cot  grated  on  the  sand ; 
several  men  waded  out,  and  bore  in  two  bodies,  one  clasped  in  the 
arms  of  the  other.  They  laid  them  gently  on  the  grass  at  Ada's  feet, 
and  she  saw  the  face  of  her  lover  lying  on  his  father's  breast,  the  loving 
eyes  half  closed,  the  tender  lips  apart  and  motionless,  the  dark  hair 
matted  on  his  forehead,  white  and  lifeless.  They  could  hardly  loose 
"him  from  that  last  parental  embrace;  for  Mr.  Lockhart,  too,  was 
dead. 

The  girl  neither  spoke  nor  wept,  but  every  trace  of  colour  had  left 
lier  face.  She  knelt  down  beside  Walter,  took  his  head  into  her  arms, 
and  laid  her  cheek  against  his.  She  was  taken  away  insensible ;  and 
for  long,  weary  weeks  afterwards  she  lay  at  the  point  of  death.  Her 
hour  was  not  yet  come.  She  slowly  came  back  to  life,  and  the  con- 
sciousness of  her  desolation.  For  a  time  she  bore  unutterable  agony; 
grief  and  remorse  broke  upon  her  soul,  and  almost  took  away  her 
reason.  The  spiritual  misery  of  knowing  she  had  been  instrumental 
in  sending  "Walter  before  his  GK)d,  while  in  the  very  act  of  disobeying 
His  will,  was  the  worst  form  of  her  suffering.  For  several  years  she 
might  be  seen  wandering  about  the  lake,  in  the  bright  summer  days ; 
sitting  on  the  cliff  seat,  or  kneeling  by  the  rock  on  the  shore,  her  eyes 
large  and  patient-looking,  her  face  colourless;  so  sad  a  sight,  that  eyes 
she  never  observed  grew  moist  as  they  gazed  at  her,  and  heard  her 
tragic  story. 

Later  on,  she  disappeared,  and  gradually  became  forgotten;  but  in 
a  distant  town  there  lived  in  the  Convent  of  Mercy  a  gentle  nun,  who 
was  known  among  the  poor  as  ''  the  Pale  Sister."  She  was  one  of  the 
holiest  and  humblest  of  God's  creatures.  The  aged,  the  sick  and  sor- 
rowing blessed  her ;  the  little  children  clung  to  her  black  robes ;  and 
the  mothers  told  their  little  ones  ^'to  be  good,  for  the  angels  were 
near,"  when  the  Pale  Sister  was  passing.  Her  snule  was  beautiful, 
but  she  was  never  known  to  laugh.  In  her  face  was  that  seraphic  ex- 
pression of  inner  light  that  shines  out  of  the  heart  where  divine  love 
is  enkindled ;  and  if  you  happened  to  be  kneeling  unseen  beside  her, 
when  she  knelt  before  the  altar,  you  would  often  hear  the  name  of 
*'  Walter"  mingled  with  her  prayers. 
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BY  AUOITSTUS  H.   KOOBE. 

Whito-TOM  in  nd-roae  garden 
Is  not  80  white! 

rpHE  Btruggling  of  a  sparrow,  in  the  vines 
-*-     That  run  around  the  lattice  where  I  sleep, 
Awoke  me  out  of  dreams  of  you  'mid  pines 

Eedining,  while  I  sat  and  watoh'd  to  keep 
The  birds  from  singing,  lest  they  waken  you. 

The  prisoner  released,  I  donn'd  a  suit 
Of  easy  fit,  and  sallied  forth  into 

The  garden  sunshine  with  '*  On  Viol  and  Lute," 
And  Blush,  the  Irish  setter,  whom  I  found 

Awaiting  me,  for  my  May  morning  friends ; 
It  seemed  as  if  the  birds  for  miles  around 

Had  come  to  sing  us  homage,  or  am^ids 

For  all  their  last  yearns  petty  thefts  of  fruit. 
How  fresh  the  early  morning  was  to  scent ! 

The  pouting  roses  one  could  almost  kiss ; 
The  gravel-walks,  that  look  like  gray  twigs  bent, 

With  such  intricate  turnings  do  they  miss 
Each  other,  with  sweet-pea  are  hedg'd  between — 

A  very  doud  of  butterflies  at  rest ; 
Across  ^e  spruce-fir  gate  Que^i  Mab  had  been. 

And  left  a  trace  to  gossamer  my  breast. 
Before  I  quit  the  road  for  wetter  field, 

I  turn  and  catch  old  Streatley,  half  awake. 
Behind  the  wooden  bridge  that  soon  must  yield 

To  newer  timbers  that  our  sons  will  make. 
Lo !  what  a  wonder  meets  my  glad  eyes'  sight. 

Of  bumish'd  buttercups  in  the  green  grass. 
And  lip-tipp'd,  star-eyed  daisies  white. 

And  yellow  daffodils  one  cannot  pass, 
But  fain  must  stoop  and  rescue  from  the  ground 

For  you  to  find,  at  breakfast,  on  your  plate. 
Chasing  swift  swallows,  Blush,  at  every  bound. 

Woke  skylarks  from  their  dreamings,  over  late. 
Into  song  similes  of  their  delight, 

Because  'tis  day  again  and  time  to  hail 
The  glories  of  the  sun,  before  the  night 

Shall  hush  all  music,  save  the  nightingale 
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That  smgB  amid  the  latirels  to  the  rose. 

Far  past  the  golden  gorse  and  uncut  hay 
Sweet  smelling  of  the  haycocks  as  it  grows, 

I  trod  through  jEowerful  fields  a  silent  way 
Bight  up  to  where  the  broken  wooden  rail 

And  stumpy  hawthorn  bush,  in  bridal  flower, 
Harks  out  the  little  stream  where  milking  pail 

Has  often  stood  to  steep,  when  Summer^s  power 
Of  sun  had  shrunk  the  staves,  wheore  dimpled  Nan, 

The  milkmaid,  first  discarded  John  the  herd — 
Their  eldest  lad,  I  hear,  is  half  a  man. 

And  courting  Mistress  Jenny,  in  a  word. 
Well,  there  I  sat  me  down  to  think  of  you, 

And  twined  unconsciously  forget-me-not 
And  daisies  in  a  wreath  of  tender  blue 

And  white,  and  as  I  plucked  and  half  forgot 
You,  thus,  my  queen,  whose  head  I  meant  to  crown 

With  this  my  garland,  so  engrossed  was  I, 
A  butterfly  with  wings  of  dusky  brown, 

(Mad  Pudc  had  painted  for  ^e  evening's  down 
In  Master  Blossom's  last  new  pantomime, 

«  Typ  DEATH  OF  LOKD  LOYE,  IN  A  XXOWEBIiESS  CLIME.") 

Alit  upon  a  meadow-sweet  hard  by. 

And  lo !  for  the  first  time  it  struck  me  now 
How  sweet  the  ''  Meadow's  Queen,"  as  country  folk 

Will  call  it,  was ;  and,  Queenie,  this  is  how, 
Because  a  sparrow  trapped  within  the  vines 

That  deck  my  lattice  woke  me  out  of  dreams 
Of  you,  the  name  I  gave  you  half  in  joke 

And  half  to  please  you,  as  I  write  these  lines. 
Has  come  to  be  your  name — ^how  strange  it  seems ! 

Is  it  Winter-time  in  the  meadows  yet  ? 

Do  you  think  the  Spring  will  come  back  again. 
When  the  sweet  birds  catch  in  our  cherry  net, 

And  the  cowslips  gladden  the  young  children  ? 
If  ever  it  comes,  will  it  know  us  two 

As,  strolling  again,  in  the  Hartslock  dells, 
We  follow  the  note  of  the  mad  cuckoo 

To  Basilton,  glad  with  its  jangling  bells  ? 
Could  I  shut  my  eyes  on  the  white  world's  face, 

How  gladly  I'd  rest  me  in  dreams  of  thee 

Till  the  song-birds  woke  me  to  memory 
Of  the  green  Spring  come  in  the  Winter's  place. 

MoiMre  Hall,  November,  1878. 
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TABLES  of  errata  are  not  appended  now-a-days  to  books  bo  com- 
monly as  they  used  to  be.  The  omission  of  snch  an  appendage 
does  not  fJways  arise  from  the  fact  that  there  are  no  errors  to  be  cor- 
rectedy  but  sometimes  because  the  authors  and  editors  are  more  careless, 
or  because  they  prefer  to  let  the  judicious  reader  correct  mistakes  for 
himself  rather  than  disfigure  their  volume  by  parading  a  catalogue  of 
blunders  which  might  otherwise  escape  notice  and  do  no  harm  to 
anybody. 

The  series  of  yearly  yolumes  of  which  this  present  Number  com- 
pletes the  sixth  are  as  free  from  misprints  as,  perhaps,  most  Tolumee 
of  the  kind ;  yet  they  by  no  means  claim  an  immunity  from  errors. 
Some  of  these  are  grave  enough.  Mr.  Allingham  lately  reprinted  in 
FroMT^s  Magaxine  his  sonnet  on  Oaptain  Cook,  which  had  already 
appeared  in  the  Athenaum  minus  a  line.  The  same  sad  accident  befeU 
one  of  the  many  sonnets  wherewith  our  Monthly  has  enriched  English 
literature.  At  page  506  of  our  fourth  volume  may  be  found  a  sonnet 
by  Miss  Alice  Esmonde,  which  iaJle  short  by  one  line  of  the  mystic 
fourteen.  The  seventh  was  omitted,  partly,  perhaps,  on  account  of  the 
too  great  similarity  of  the  two  rhymes  running  through  the  quatrains, 
and  partly  because  the  junction  thereof  with  the  tercets  is  a  little 
lax.  We  may,  after  two  years'  separation,  restore  this  missiTig  line 
to  its  mates : — 

**  Full  gladlj  would  St.  Peter  leare  a  throne, 
And  all  earth's  thrones  united  into  one. 
Homeless,  through  winter's  cold,  through  summer's  sun, 

To  follow  Jesus  'mid  hard  ways  unknown, 

Hungering  for  no  reward  sare  Lore's  alone  :— 
To  sit  near  Him  when  day's  long  course  was  run, 
To  hear  Him  praise  some  deed  of  kindness  done^ 

To  watch  his  sad  eyes  smile.    This  could  atone 

For  more  than  earth  could  eyer  giye  or  hold. 
And  he  left  home,  old  ways,  and  old  friends  prised. 

His  nets,  his  liberty,  and  sea-life  bold. 
These  were  his  precious  things :  he'd  hare  despised 

Earth's  pride  and  gold,  beside  them  placed,  as  nought — 

Yet  left  he  all,  and  only  Jesus  sought." 

The  writer  of  this  sonnet  has  probably  never  read  St.  Jerome's 
homily  on  the  nineteenth  chapter  of  St.  Matthew,  where  he  exclaims : 
^^Orandisjidueia!  Magnificent  assurance !  Peter  was  but  a  fisherman; 
he  was  anything  but  rich ;  he  made  his  living  by  hard  toil,  and  yet  he 
says  boldly.  We  have  left  M:'    The  Httle  that  he  had  he  left  with  a 
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generosity  and  a  oourage  which  would  have  made  him  leave  a  throne 
to  follow  Jesus. 

The  Beloved  Disciple  has  fared  as  badly  as  the  Prince  of  the 
Apostles,  or  even  worse,  for  the  most  excruciating  blunder  is  that 
which  ahnost  makes  sense.  At  page  452  of  our  fifth  volume  are  found 
two  sonnets  addressed  to  St.  John  the  Evangelist,  of  whose  Divine 
Master  it  is  said,  or  ought  to  have  been  said : — 

"  How  oft  his  lored  ones,  eren  thou  most  dear, 
F^ed  hii  kind  heart  and  took  his  love  amiss." 

For  thm  the  printers  gave  ihMe^  turning  into  a  weak  tautology  the 
allusion  to  the  disciple  qu&m  d^Ugelat  Je9us. 

But  our  poets  are  not  the  only  sufPerers.  The  author  of  those 
"  Notes  in  North  Italy,"  which  more  than  one  reviewer,  during  the 
past  year,  has  characterised  as  most  graphic  and  entertaining,  is  repre- 
sented, in  the  middle  of  page  443  of  our  present  volume,  as  '<  treading" 
the  canals  of  Venice,  whereas  he  spoke  of  ''  threading"  his  way  through 
their  windings.  Another  writer  tried  in  vain  to  restore,  in  the  proof 
sheet,  the  proper  spelling  of  the  word  fuchsia,  which  is  more  easily  re- 
membered by  those  who  know  that  that  beautiful  flower  takes  its  name 
from  a  German  botanist,  Fuchs  (Fox),  just  as  the  dahlia  is  called  after 
a  Danish  botanist,  Dahl* 

Few  of  those  who  read  a  correctly  printed  page  ore  able  to  realise 
the  amount  of  pains  that  several  of  their  fellow-creatures  have  been 
at  to  turn  out  that  page  correctly  printed  for  their  benefit.  The  un- 
initiated have  a  happy  notion  that  the  type  fall  into  their  proper  places 
at  the  first  offer  and  almost  of  their  own  accord.  They  are  grievously 
mistaken.  Author,  editor,  compositor,  proof-reader,  pressman,  and 
some  others,  have  each  to  exercise  a  considerable  amount  of  patience, 
labour,  and  skill  at  the  various  stages  of  the  transformation  of  manu- 
script into  print.  When  we  add  at  the  one  end  all  who  are  engaged  in 
the  making  of  pens,  ink,  paper,  &c.,  and  at  the  other  end  all  who  are 
engaged  in  binding  and  selling  the  printed  sheets,  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  production  of  books  and  magazines  gives,  at  least,  employment  to 
many  human  beings— employment  not  always  very  remunerative  to 
the  first  two  links  in  the  foregoing  chain.  But  the  point  now  under 
consideration  is  the  crop  of  blunders  that  may  result  &om  the  process; 
and  this  crop  would  be  very  rich,  indeed,  if  no  more  trouble  were  taken 
than  the  outside  public  imagine  to  be  necessary.  In  "The  New 
Utopia" — ^the  readers  of  which  excellent  tale  will  not  be  surprised  to 
learn  that  the  proprietors  of  the  "  Vatican  Library"  have  paid  it  the 
compliment  of  reprinting  it  in  New  York  without  consulting  either 
author  or  editor — ^in  a  certain  chapter  the  *'  warming  apparatus"  of  a 
certain  church  was  in  the  uncorrected  proof  the  ' '  warning  apparitions  " ; 
and  in  our  first  volume,  in  **  Jottings  from  a  Greek  Prayerbook,"  "all 
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hope  for  the  Ohristians  was  lost"  became,  before  correction^  ''all hope 
for  the  christening."  We  have  noticed  in  proof-sheets  many  otiier 
mistakes  as  absurd  as  that  report  of  an  open-air  meeting  where  ''the 
multitude  rent  the  air  with  their  snouts" ;  and  even  the  grievances  of 
Miss  Biddy  Fudge  might  be  paraUeled  in  real  life : — 

"  For  you  know,  dear,  I  may  without  vanity  hint, 
Though  angels  may  write,  yet  'tis  deyils  must  print 
Why,  only  last  week,  in  my  ode  upon  Spring, 
Which  I  meant  to  have  made  such  a  heautif  ul  thing. 
Where  1  spoke  of  the  '  dew-drops  on  freshly-hlown  roses,* 
The  nasty  things  printed  it '  fleshy  brown  noses!'" 

We  must  not,  however,  forget  that  this  article  is  called  "  a  Tablet 
of  Errors,"  and  there  are  some  more  errata  of  our  own  to  be  inscribed 
on  this  table. 

We  trust  that  the  future  ecclesiastical  historian  who  may  have  to 
treat  of  the  succession  of  the  bishops  of  Kerry  may  not  rest  on  the 
authority  of  the  Irish  Monthly  of  last  month,  where  "  September" 
is  twice  printed  for  **  August"  in  the  note  to  "  The  Lord  and  Lady  of 
the  Lakes."  Dr.  MacCarthy  was  consecrated  on  the  25th  of  August, 
1878. 

To  go  back  two  years,  at  page  456  of  our  fourth  volume,  in  "  St, 
Brigid's  Orphans,"  the  important  word  **  not,"  and  even  "  not"  itali- 
cised for  emphasis'  sake,  was  omitted.  "You  will  not  forget  the 
groanings  of  your  mother."  And  again,  at  page  341  of  this  present 
volume,  in  the  exquisite  verses  addressed  to  the  same  St.  Brigid,  the 
third  line  of  the  second  stanza  becomes  still  more  musical  by  being 
thas  read,  as  the  poet  finally  intended  it  to  be  read : — 

"  Nor  wasted  low  nor  ever  needed  fan." 

It  is  no  wonder  that  the  Laureate,  it  is  said,  keeps  every  new  poem  of 
his  in  print  for  months  before  sending  it  forth  upon  the  world.  This 
is  a  good  expedient  for  helping  his  verses  to  mellow  into  their  full 
perfection.  But  few  writers  can  afford  the  luxury  of  such  pcUient 
care. 

The  owner's  eye  makes  the  ox  fat;  and  the  author's  eye  makes  the 
proof-sheet  correct.  No  one  can  detect  misprints  in  a  printed  dooument 
80  readily  as  the  writer  thereof,  if  he  have  written  with  proper  care 
ajid  especially  if  he  have  cultivated  a  good  proof-reading  eye.  Some 
persons  cannot  tell  what  letters  they  are  writing  down :  they  will  end 
length  with  a  t  and  introduce  into  speech  the  first  letter  of  the  alphabet. 
But  generally  our  brand-new  aphorism  about  the  author's  eye  holds 
good.  For  instance,  if  the  reviewer  of  Tennyson's  and  deYere's 
Mary  Tudor  tragedies  had  not  been  climbing  the  PyreneeB  wh^i 
pp.  572-578  of  our  fourth  volume  were  passing  through  the  press^ 
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Mary's  predecessor  would  have  been  the  sixth  Edward,  not  Edward 
v.,  and  Mary  would  have  been  called  the  fourth  (not  the  third)  of  the 
Tudor  sovereigns. 

Nevertheless,  though  '^  Melboumensis,"  one  of  our  most  faithful 
contributors,  is  separated  by  thousands  of  miles  from  proof-sheets,  his 
Australian  sketches  furnish,  we  believe,  no  contingent  to  this  tablet  of 
errors,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  manuscript  which  comes  across 
all  the  intervening  oceans  is  such  as  to  defy  any  but  a  stupid  or 
malicious  printer  to  mistake  one  letter  or  comma.  And  here,  to  pro- 
pitiate the  intelligent  compositor  into  whose  hands  this  page  may  fall, 
and  also  because  it  is  perfectly  true,  it  may  be  well  to  remark  that  the 
misprints  which  grieve  the  hearts  of  writers  are  chiefly  the  fault  of  the 
writers  themselves.  Why,  for  instance,  should  a  poet  complain  that 
the  setting  of  his  sonnet  is  vile,  when  it  is  set  up  secundum  exemflw  ? 
If  you  wish  the  subtle  symmetry  of  the  rhymes  to  be  indicated  by  the 
indentation  of  the  lines,  please  to  write  them  yourself  in  that  zigzag 
fashion.  Do  you  expect  the  compositor  to  be  familiar  with  quatrains 
and  tercets  ?  And  so  with  regard  to  the  more  commonplace  details  of 
spelling,  aud  punctuating,  and  paragraphing,  attend  carefully  to  these 
matters  yourself,  especially  if  you  are  conscientious  or  even  scrupulous 
about  them.  Printers  were  once  supposed  able  to  decipher  instantly 
the  most  illegible  manuscript.  The  only  foundation  for  such  a  notion 
is  probably  that  a  specially  illegible  piece  of  "copy  "  would  have  no 
chance  unless  entrusted  to  a  specially  skilful  workman ;  and  thus  some 
execrable  pensmen  have  escaped  more  safely  than  they  deserved.  And 
what  misprints  can  be  too  horrible  to  punish  such  writers  as  adopt  the 
advice  given  to  intending  contributors  by  the  Burlington  Sawks^e,  an 
American  comic  journal : — 

"  Netrer  write  with  pen  or  ink.  It  is  altogether  too  plain,  and  doesn't  hold  the 
mind  of  the  editor  and  printers  closely  enough  to  their  work.  If  you  are  compelled 
to  use  ink,  never  use  that  Tulgarity  known  as  the  blotting  pad.  If  70a  drop  a  blot  of 
ink  on  the  paper,  lick  it  off.  The  intelligent  compositor  lores  nothing  so  dearly  as  to 
read  through  the  smear  this  will  make  across  twenty  or  thirty  words.  We  hare  seen 
him  hang  oyer  such  a  piece  of  copy,  half  an  hour,  swearing  like  a  pirate  all  the  time, 
he  felt  that  good. 

•«  Don't  punctuate.  We  prefer  to  punctuate  all  manuscript  sent  to  us.  And  don't 
use  capitals.  Then  we  can  punctuate  and  capitalise  to  suit  ourself,  and  your  article, 
when  you  see  it  in  print,  will  astonish,  eyen  if  it  doesn't  please  you. 

'*  Don't  try  to  write  too  plainly.  It  is  a  sign  of  plebeian  origin  and  national  school- 
breeding.  Poor  writing  is  an  indication  of  genius.  It  is  about  the  only  indication  of 
genius  that  a  great  many  men  possess.  Scrawl  your  article  with  your  eyes  shut,  and 
make  eyery  word  at  illegible  as  you  can.  We  get  the  same  price  for  it  from  the  rag 
man,  as  though  it  were  ooyered  with  copper-plate  sentences. 

"  Ayoid  all  painstaking  with  proper  names.  We  know  the  full  name  of  eyeiy  man, 
woman,  and  child  in  the  United  States,  and  the  merest  hint  at  the  name  is  sufficient. 
For  instance,  if  you  write  a  character  something  like  a  drunken  figure  '  8,'  and  then 
draw  a  wayy  line,  we  will  know  at  once  that  you  mean  Samuel  Morrison,  eyen  though 
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70a  may  think  70a  mesn  <  Lemuel  Messenger.'    It  is  a  great  mistake  that  proper  * 
names  should  be  written  plainly. 

«  Always  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper,  and  when  youiiaye  filled  up  both  sidsi 
of  erery  page,  trail  a  line  up  and  down  eyery  margin,  and  back  to  the  top  of  the  fint 
page,  dosing  your  article  by  writing  the  signature  just  aboTe  the  date.  How  we  do 
loye  to  get  hold  of  articles  written  in  this  style.  And  how  we  would  like  to  get  }iold 
of  the  man  who  sends  them.  Just  for  ten  minutes.  Alone.  In  the  woodsy  with  a 
reyolyer  in  our  hip  pocket.    Beyenge  is  sweet ;  yum,  yum,  yum. 

''  Lay  your  paper  on  the  ground  when  you  write ;  the  rougher  the  ground  the 
better.  Coarse  brown  wrapping  paper  is  the  best  for  writing  your  artidee  on.  If  yon 
can  tear  down  an  old  circus  poster,  and  write  on  the  pasty  side  of  it  with  a  pen  stack, 
it  will  do  still  better.  When  your  artide  is  completed,  crunch  your  paper  in  yov 
pocket,  and  carry  it  two  or  thi«e  days  before  sending  it.  This  rubs  off  aJl  superflnoos 
pencil  marks,  and  makes  it  lighter  to  handle.  If  you  can  think  of  it,  lose  one  psge 
out  of  the  middle  of  your  artide.  We  can  easily  supply  what  is  missing,  and  we  lots 
to  do  it.    We  haye  nothing  else  to  do." 

To  end  this  paper  with  becoming  gravity,  let  ns  quote  the  -wise  rale 
enjoined  by  a  certain  Society  on  its  members :  "  Let  tiheir  letter-writiiig 
be  prudent,  so  as  to  avoid  epistles  needlessly  long  and  needlessly  fre- 
quent, and  also  to  avoid  slovenliness  in  the  handwriting  and  indistinct- 
ness in  the  signature."  Discretae  sint  litterae  ita  ut  supervacanea 
earum  vitetur  prolixitas  et  frequentia,  nee  non  characterum  improbitafi, 
ambiguitas  subscriptionis,  etc.  Ls  not  this  rule  fully  applicable  stall, 
in  this  era  of  penny  postage  and  cheap  note  paper  ?  On  a  certain 
writing-desk  this  rule  has  been  pasted,  with  the  addition  of  the  fol- 
lowing comments:  **  To  write  always  legibly  and  pretty  carefully  is 
a  very  wholesome  mortification,  and  exercises  on  the  part  of  some  per- 
smis  a  good  deal  of  self-denial  and  solid  virtue.  But,  to  make  this 
care  in  writing  possible  to  ordinary  virtue,  you  should  take  pains  to 
keep  yourself  supplied  with  all  proper  appliances,  and  to  discard  at 
once  unsatisfactory  pens,  &c.  Tend  towards  straightness  and  sim- 
plicity, and  also  aim  at  uniformity  in  the  manner  of  forming  certain 
letters.  Strive  particularly  not  to  write  one  word  as  if  it  were  two, 
nor  two  words  as  if  they  were  one,  but  lift  your  weary  pen  and  leave 
a  perceptible  space  between  the  words ;  and  try,  above  all,  to  form  all 
the  letters  of  each  word  that  you  are  supposed  to  put  down  on  paper. 
If  these  shackles  make  you  write  less  frequently  and  less  at  a  time,  so 
much  the  better." 

There  has  been  question  here  of  typographical  errors.  'With  r^;ard 
to  mistakes  of  another  kind,  public  journals  make  such  a  habit  of  never 
confessing  a  blunder,  that  one  feels  grateful  to  the  Spectator  for  lately 
publishing  a  letter  about  the  thoroughly  satisfactory  refutation  given 
by  our  contributor,  T.  E.  B.,  in  our  number  for  last  September  to  as* 
historical  blunder  circulated,  but  not  originated,  by  the  Spectator  itself. 
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AN  EPILOGUE  .♦ 

BY   STEPHEN  E.   DE  VBEE. 

rpHE  motley  train  of  husbands,  lovers,  wives, 

JL     Melts  in  thin  air,  and  only  one  survives 

His  gratitude  for  your  applause  to  tell, 

And  breathe  a  lingering  and  warm  farewell. 

Farewell !  our  school  is  closed — a  living  school 

Of  truth  and  wit,  that  stings  with  ridicule 

The  fop,  the  flirt,  the  miser,  and  the  fool ; 

That  melts  to  pity  for  the  poor  forlorn. 

Lashes  the  hypocrite  with  whips  of  scorn. 

Inflames  with  rage  divine  the  patriot's  fire. 

With  deathless  glory  crowns  the  martyr's  pyre. 

Warms  the  cold  heart,  tmd  from  the  worldling's  eye 

Extracts  one  honest  tear  of  sympathy. 

The  grace,  the  power,  the  majesty,  that  glow 

In  Eaffaelle  and  Michael  Angelo 

Proclaim  the  poet-visions  that  inspire 

At  once  the  **  master's  hand"  and  **  prophet's  fire : " 

So  we  paint  life ;  so,  while  we  imitate. 

Our  highest  function  still  is  to  create, 

And  with  inspired  imagination  tell 

That  which  is  true  because  'tis  possible  ; 

To  teach  that  fictions  which  the  dull  despise. 

Conceived  and  nursed  by  Fancy,  dimly  rise 

To  noble  truths,  and  stem  realities. 

Our  lessons,  drawn  by  art,  to  nature  true. 

Impress  on  willing  minds  a  kindred  hue, 

Soften,  refine,  persuade,  and  elevate. 

Make  love  more  perfect,  blunt  the  edge  of  hate, 

Stamp  the  hot  blush  upon  the  guiltiest  cheek, 

Subdue  the  haughty,  animate  the  weak. 

And,  like  the  Indian  arrow  tipped  with  steel 

Winged  with  the  eagle's  feather  on  its  heel, 

With  aim  imernng  reach  the  heart.    But,  hold ! 

For  a  poor  player  I  am  over  bold ; 

The  actor's  part  is  to  "  adorn  the  tale," 

'Tis  yours  to  **  point  the  moral : "  so,  farewell ! 

Forgive,  my  friends,  a  too  presumptuous  fool, 

And  come  another  time  again  to  schooL 

*  Spoken   bj  the   Hon.  G-aston   Monaell   at  Priyate   Theatricals  at  Terrocy 
September,  1878. 
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NEW  BOOK)?. 

I.  A  Compendium  of  Irish  Biography:  comprising  Sketches  of  distingtMed 
Irishmen  and  of  eminent  persons  connected  with  Ireland  hy  office  or  h/ 
their  writings.  By  Alfrtcd  "Webb.  (Dublin :  M.  H.  Gill  &  Son. 
1878.) 

This  is  one  of  the  most  important  additions  made  to  the  literature  of 
Ireland  for  many  a  long  day.  It  consists  of  six  hundred  very  ample 
pages,  compactly  printed  in  double  columns,  yet  so  well  and  dearly 
printed,  and  witii  such  skilful  attention  to  mechanicfd  details,  as  to  be 
very  readable.  The  biographical  sketches  have  been  compiled  and 
arranged  with  remarkable  diligence  and  care  which  must  have  involved 
an  inmiense  amount  of  labour.  The  author  has  at  least  the  reward  of 
knowing  that  he  has  produced  a  standard  work  which  no  student  of 
Irish  history  or  Irish  literature  can  henceforth  overlook.  Nor  is  it  by 
any  means  a  dry,  repulsive  book  of  reference,  but  written  throughout 
with  such  taste  and  spirit,  especially  in  the  longer  sketches,  as  to  be 
very  agreeable  reading. 

Of  course  in  the  first  edition  of  so  original  and  so  comprehensive 
a  work  there  must  needs  be  mistakes — sins  both  of  omission  and  com- 
mission. Mr.  Webb  in  his  preface  anticipates  that  many  readers  will 
consider  that  sufficient  judgment  has  not  been  shown  in  the  selection 
and  rejection  of  names,  and  in  the  proportionate  length  of  the  sketches. 
The  anticipation  has,  no  doubt,  been  fully  realised.  For  instance,  as 
D'Arcy  M'Gee  published  a  Life  of  his  friend.  Dr.  Maginn,  Bishop  of 
Deny  (called  by  a  wrong  name  in  Mr.  Webb's  account  of  M*Gee), 
some  lines  might  have  been  devoted  to  the  subject  liere;  and  in  the 
notice  of  Dr.  Callan  of  Maynooth,  one  would  expect  some  mention  of 
his  galvanic  battery  and  other  scientific  discoveries.  For  the  honour 
of  a  living  man  we  may  correct  a  mistake  in  the  accoimt  of  Mr.  John 
Doyle,  the  famous  political  caricaturist  H.  B.  It  was  not  he  but  his 
gifted  son,  Eichard,*  who,  as  an  honourable  Catholic,  gave  up  his 
connection  with  Punch  on  account  of  its  insults  to  the  Pope  and 
Cardinal  Wiseman,  and  its  other  anti-Catholic  excesses — a  very  heroic 
sacrifice,  for  it  cut  him  off  from  the  most  lucrative  and,  at  the  time, 
the  only  vehicle  for  the  publication  of  his  artistic  quips  and  fancies. 

*  An  able  writer  in  the  New  York  Catholic  Wofld  last  month,  in  an  article  on  tbe 
Protestant  element  in  Bnglish  literature,  confounds  Dante  Bosetti,  poet  and  painter, 
with  his  much  less  distinguished  brother,  William,  and,  worse  still,  he  thinks  that 
James  Montgomery  of  Sheffield,  the  author  of  the  beautiful  little  poem,  "The  Common 
l>>t,"  was  the  same  as  the  Ber.  BobeH  «  Satan"  Montgomery  pilloried  for  erer  in  the 
most  merdless  of  Macaulay's  Essays. 
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The  Irish  Monthly  may,  from  time  to  time,  endeavotLr  to  supply 
certain  pages  omitted  from  this  Oyclopaedia  of  Irish  biography.  In- 
deed Mr.  Webby  we  are  glad  to  observe,  has  turned  to  account  several 
sketches  published  in  this  Magazine,  such  as  those  of  Hogan  the 
sculptor,  ''Gromwell  in  Ireland,"  and  Dr.  Mapother's  series  on  great 
Irish  surgeons.  Besides  the  fairness  and  candour  shown  in  specifying 
accurately  in  these  and  all  other  instances  his  sources  of  information, 
Mr.  Webb,  in  furnishing  so  copious  and  systematic  a  list  of  his  authori- 
ties, enables  those  who  wish  for  fuller  information  to  go  further  in 
search  thereof.  Such  further  researches  will  confirm  their  good  opinion 
of  Mr.  Webb's  general  accuracy  and  impartiality.  His  excellent  work 
is  sure  to  be  brought  frequently  under  the  notice  of  our  readers,  chiefly 
by  being  used  for  their  benefit. 

n.  Hecottections  of  Cardinal  WUenian,  and  other  MemoridU,  Second 
Edition.  By  Mary  Jane  Abnold.  (London:  E.  Washboume. 
1878.) 

Thb  very  miscellaneous  nature  of  these  memoranda  may  be  seen  by  a 
glance  at  the  table  of  contents.  The  part  of  more  general  interest 
consists  of  amiable  anecdotes  about  Cardinal  Wiseman  and  amiable 
little  letters  written  by  him  to  Miss  Arnold ;  but  the  present  writer  is 
more  interested  by  the  pages  which  relate  to  a  good  man  whom  he 
once  knew  and  to  a  scene  which  he  once  visited — ^Father  Tracy  Olarke, 
S.J.,  and  Chray's  grave  at  Stoke  Poges.  Miss  Arnold  misses  ''the  ivy- 
mantled  tower;"  but  is  not  Upton,  hard  by,  the  churchyard  of  the 
"Elegy"? 

m.  Irish  Sermons  hy  the  Most  Rev.  James  G^OdOagher^  Bishop  of 
Baphoe,  with  Translation^  VocaJmlaryj  and  Memoir,  By  the  Ebv. 
Canon  Umok  J.  Boxjbkb,  M.B.I.A.  (Dublin :  M.  H.  Gill  &  Son. 
1877.) 

This  laborious  work  is  the  latest  of  many  services  which  the  Pastor  of 
Kilcolman,  tiU  lately  President  of  St.  Jarlath's  College,  Tuam,  has 
rendered  to  Irish-Cfaelic  literature.  He  dedicates  it  to  the  Primate, 
Dr.  M'Gettigan,  to  whose  generous  patronage  the  publication  of  the 
work  is  due,  and  who,  before  being  transferred  to  the  See  of  St.  Patrick, 
was  the  preacher's  successor  in  the  diocese  of  Baphoe,  in  which  there 
have  been  eight  bishops  named  O'Ghdlagher.  A  translation  of  the 
nineteen  excellent  sermons  is  given  on  the  opposite  pages,  and  forty 
pages  are  devoted  to  a  copious  vocabulary.  Other  aids  are  furnished 
to  the  Irish  students.  But  we  fear  that  the  most  generally  interesting 
portion  of  the  volume  will  be  the  very  painstaking  sketch  given  of  the 
holy  bishopi  which  throws  a  striking  light  on  the  terrible  penal  days 
in  Ireland* 
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rV.  Th»  Imitation  of  Christ.  Translated  into  Irisli  by  the  Eev.  Dahiel 
O'Stjllivan,  formerly  P.P.  of  Inniskeen,  county  Cork.  (Dublin: 
M.  H.  GiU  &  Son.     1878.) 

This  Irish  A'Kempis  is  in  oourse  of  publication  in  eight  monthly  parte, 
each  containing  a  very  pretty  engraying,  and  costing  only  twopence. 
It  is  printed  in  the  ^*  old  Irish  character/'  but  in  a  manner  which  is 
very  agreeable  to  the  eye,  and  which  a  learner  might  get  used  to  in  a 
few  hours.  Yet  we  think  there  is  great  force  in  the  arguments  which 
OanoQ  Bourke,  in  the  work  just  noticed,  puts  forward  in  defence  of 
the  method  he  has  himself  of  late  adopted  of  using  the  ordinaiy  Engli^ 
type  with  the  addition  of  a  few  modifying  marks  above  certain  letters. 
There  surely  are  special  advantages  in  applying  this  to  written 
characters. 

V.  The  Life  of  Senriette  d^Osseville,  Foundress  of  the  Institute  of  th$ 
Faithful  Virgin,  Arranged  and  edited  by  John  Geobge  MacLeod, 
S.J.     (London :  Bums  &  Gates.     1878.) 

The  orphans  of  Norwood,  in  Surrey,  are  fortunate  in  literary  matters. 
Both  Cardinal  Wiseman  and  Father  Faber  wrote  poetry  expressly  for 
them.  The  Oratorian's  hymn  to  the  unknown  martyr  whose  body  was 
given  to  the  Orphanage  by  Pius  IX.,  and  on  whom  he  bestowed  the 
name  of  St.  Innocence,  is  found  in  this  volume  which  ought  also  to 
have  preserved  the  Cardinal's  lines.  In  these  lines  the  orphan  dares 
to  r^roaoh  our  Lord  with  having  borne  every  sorrow  except  orphan- 
hood. 

^*  Blett  Jesus,  Thou  didst  come  with  man  to  share 
Each  numbing  sorrow  and  each  biting  loss — 
The  Gyrenean  of  our  race,  to  bear 

On  bruised  shoulders  eyery  culprit's  cross. 
Then,  was  the  orphan's  loncdy  path  too  drear 
For  Thee  to  cheer  and  hallow  by  thy  tread? 
Th(m  hadst  from  crib  to  rood  a  mother  near 
To  nurse  Thee  infant  and  to  mourn  Thee  dead !" 

And  then  Jesus  answers  the  meek  complaint : — 

"  My  child,  repine  not !  •  At  my  death  alone 

Ck>uld  1  transfer  my  sonship  upon  earth ; 
And  'twas  the  Childless  One's  maternal  moan 

That  marked  thy  moment  of  adoptive  birth. 
If  I  had  made  the  orphan's  portion  mine, 

Thou  wouldst  be  doubly  now  an  orphan  child. 
My  loss  had  been  thy  loss,  my  gain  is  thine — 

When  Mary  wept  o'er  Me,  on  thee  she  smiled." 

The  reason,  however,  why  we  have  congratulated  jQie  Norwood 
Orphanage  on  its  luck  in  matters  literary  is  because  the  foimdzess  of 
the  Order  of  the  Faithful  Virgin  which  has  charge  of  that  QECh^A^ge, 
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wlio  was  f oiLndress  also  of  that  flourishing  house  itself,  has  escaped 
most  BuooessfuUy  a  perilous  ordeal,  namely,  the  publication  of  her 
''  Life/'  It  is  an  extremely  difficult  task  to  tell  such  a  story  so  as  to 
make  it  useful  and  agreeable  to  the  different  classes  of  readers  into 
whose  hands  it  may  fall.  Father  MacLeod  professes  only  to  have 
"edited  and  arranged"  this  volume,  but,  to  whomsoever  the  merit 
may  belong,  the  present  biography  has  been  compiled  and  written 
with  much  taste  and  skill.  Mother  St.  Mary  was  bom  in  1803,  and 
died  in  1858.  Her  religious  life  was  divided  between  the  diocese  of 
Bayeux,  in  France,  and  that  of  Southwark,  in  England.  How  she 
spent  her  fif  ty-flve  years  on  earth  will  be  f  oimd  narrated  in  this  twenty- 
sixth  volume  of  the  Quarterly  Series  which  has  been  maintained  so 
long  at  80  high  a  standard,  chiefly  through  the  imwearying  perseverance 
of  its  editor. 

YI.  J)aily  Meditations  on  the  Mysteries  of  our  Bohj  Faith.  From  the 
Spanish  of  Fathbb  Alokso  de  Akdbade,  S.J.  (London :  Bums  & 
Oates.     1878.) 

This  compactly  but  most  readably  printed  volume  is  the  third  part  of 
a  work  which  we  have  before  recommended  as  solid,  devout,  and  well 
arranged.  It  contains  meditations  on  the  life  of  our  Divine  Lord  and  on 
the  lives  of  the  saints,  from  Easter  to  the  tenth  Simday  after  Pentecost, 

Yn.  JEthios  or  Moral  Philosophy.  By  the  Eev.  Walter  Hill,  S.J., 
Pix)fe8sor  of  Philosophy  in  the  St.  Louis  University,  Mo.  (Balti- 
more :  Murphy  &  Oo.) 

All  English-speaking  nations  will  beneflt  in  a  very  high  degree  by 
lather  Hill's  works.  He  has,  previous  to  the  present  treatise,  pub- 
lished an  excellent  volume  on  ''Logic  and  Ontology,"  which,  while  being 
admirable  as  a  class-book,  l^s  been  found  most  serviceable  by  many 
who,  like  the  gifted  author  himself,  devote  their  mental  powers  to 
philosophical  speculation.  We  feel  no  doubt  whatever  but  that  the 
present  work  will  meet  with  even  a  larger  measure  of  success  than  the 
very  large  one  with  which  the  "  Logic  and  Ontology"  has  been  re- 
warded. In  countries  where  every  member  of  the  commimiiy  may 
take,  and  where  most  members  do  take,  an  active  interest  in  the  work- 
ing of  the  government,  such  as  is  pre-eminently  the  case  in  English- 
speaking  societies,  it  is  a  very  great  blessing,  indeed,  to  have  a  work 
like  this  **  Moral  Philosophy"  placed  within  the  reach  of  serious  men, 
who  wish  to  have  true  views  and  convictions  on  the  all-important  sub- 
jects  therein  treated.  This  world  is  for  man,  and  all  societies  exist  for 
his  well-being ;  hence  the  necessity  of  knowing  for  certain  how  that 
well-being  may  be  secured.  As  far,  at  least,  as  sound  principles  can 
set  us  on  the  road  to  obtain  it,  the  volimie  before  us  is  a  perfectly  safe 
and  most  interesting  guide.    Founded  on  the  immutable  truths  of 
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reason,  its  doctrineS;  expressed  in  dear  and  vigorous  langpiagOi  ooii« 
vince  the  intellect^  and,  with  the  native  power  of  truth,  strengthen  the 
will  to  persevere  in  the  path  in  which  alone  it  becomes  a  man  to  travel 
We  cannot  imagine  a  nobler  task  for  an  English-speaking  philosopher 
than  to  produce  in  lucid  and  attractive  style  the  philosophy  of 
reason  and  common  sense.  We  sincerely  hope  that  Father  Hill  will 
go  on  in  his  great  imdertaking,  and  that  it  will  be  before  long  our 
pleasant  duty  to  notice  a  companion  work  on  "  Psychology"  from  his 
able  pen. 

Vm.  A   Grammar  of  the  Irish  Language  for  the  Use  of  Schools,    By 
P.W.JoYCB,LL.D.,M.E.I.A.    (Dublin:  M.H.GiU&  Son.     1878.) 

No  one  can  examine  the  pages  of  this  newest  Irish  Grammar  without 
seeing  that  his  great  practical  experience  in  teaching  has  helped  Dr. 
Joyce  to  produce  a  very  dear,  concise,  and  practical  text-book.  By 
"exduding  everything  in  the  shape  of  dissertation"  and  all  merely 
antiquarian  details,  he  has  compressed  a  great  deal  of  matter  into  this 
handy  little  shilling  volume.  The  arrangement  of  type,  the  numbering 
of  paragraphs,  &c.,  have  all  been  settled  with  much  skill  and  care,  so 
as  to  make  this  a  good  working  grammar  of  modern  Irish. 


TO  S.  M.  S.  ON  HEE  FEAST-DAT. 

FBOM  HEE  BBOTHEB  FLOHENCE. 

SWEET  Sister,  playmate  of  my  earlier  years! 
Though  parted  long,  yet  have  I  felt  thee  nigh 
In  hours  of  happiness  when  joy  was  high 
And  merry  laughter  rang ;  and,  too,  when  tears 
Would  start  at  saddest  loss.    Nor  have  I  fears 
But  that  thy  spirit  with  affection  bright 
Will  ever  watch  my  progress  through  the  night 
Of  this  bleak  world,  till  the  great  dawn  appears. 

May'st  thou  be  granted  many  a  grateful  day 
To  rear  the  tender  flow'rs  that  are  thy  care, 

'Neath  the  pure  glory  of  Religion's  ray. 
With  zeal  unwearied  and  devotion  rare : 

And  may  thy  brother  on  his  rougher  way 
Have  ever  of  thy  love  and  thoughts  a  share ! 

St.  Stanislaus,  November  13,  1878. 
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B.  P.   EDMimDI  J.   O'REILLY,    S.J. 

EDMUND  JOSEPH  O'EETLLY,  Priest  of  the  Society  of  Jesus, 
died  at  Milltown  Park,  near  Dublin,  at  half-past  seven  o'dook 
in  the  evening  of  Sunday,  November  the  10th,  1878. 

Although  our  loss  is  thus  recent,  we  are  unwilling  to  wait  even  one 
month  before  trying  to  make  this  holy  and  learned  man  known  in  part 
to  such  of  our  readers  as  may  hear  his  name  now  for  the  first  time. 
To  those  who  have  known  him,  no  words  are  needed  to  secure  their 
fervent  prayers  for  his  soul,  and  for  his  memory  their  affectionate 
reverence. 

He  was  bom  in  London,  on  the  30th  of  April,  1811,  and  he  was  six 
years  old  before  his  parents  returned  to  Ireland.  His  father  died 
while  he  was  young,  leaving  him  to  the  care  of  his  pious  mother.  This 
lady  was  one  of  five  sisters,  one  of  whom  married  the  third  Lord  Ken- 
mare  (father  to  the  present  Earl),  another  entered  the  Visitation  Con- 
vent at  Westbury,  in  England,  another  married  Mn  Bagot  of  Oastle 
Bagot,  and  the  last  married  the  late  Mr.  Dease  of  Turbotstown,  father 
to  the  present  Member  of  Parliament  for  Queen's  County.  The  father 
of  these  ladies  and  of  Mrs.  O'Eeiily,  Mr.  Edmund  O'Oallaghan  of 
Blillegorey,  in  the  county  Clare,  was  mortally  wounded  in  a  duel,  but 
survived  five  days  to  repent  and  prepare  for  his  judgment.  It  is 
curious  to  find  such  a  man  as  Father  O'Eeiily  linked  so  closely  with 
*  the  bygone  age  of  duelling.* 

A  Edmund  O'Eeiily  spent  several  years  .of  his  boyhood  at  Mount 
Catherine,  a  few  miles  from  Limerick,  and  afterwards  in  Limerick,  in 
a  house  opposite  the  present  Provincial  Bank  in  George-street.  His 
first  education  he  received  from  a  private  tutor.  After  two  or  three 
years  at  Clongowes  and  Maynooth,  he  went  to  Eome,  about  1 880,  for 
his  ecclesiastical  studies,  and  spent  seven  years  attending  the  classes 
of  the  Eoman  College,  but  residing  in  the  Irish  College,  of  which  the 
late  Cardinal  CuUen  was  then  president.  At  the  end  of  a  long  and 
distinguished  course  he  gained  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  after 
what  is  termed  a  "  public  act"  <^  universa  theologia.  On  his  return  to 
Ireland,  after  his  ordination  in  1838,  he  obtained  by  ^^concursus"  the 

*  Mr.  C^'Callaghan's  widow  married  Mr.  Payler,  a  banker  at  Maidstone,  after  whose 
death  she  liyed  with  her  daughter,  Mrs.  O'AeiUj,  in  Limerick,  where  she  it  still 
remembered  for  her  charities  and  her  stanch  deyotion  to  her  faith,  while  occupying 
in  society  a  position  rarely  granted,  especially  in  those  days,  to  a  sincere  and  rebate 
Catholic,  such  as,  according  to  Limerick  traditions,  Mrs.  Payler  conitantly  showed 
herself  to  be. 
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chair  of  professor  of  theology  in  Maynooth  College,  the  duties  of  which 
he  discharged  with  great  zeal  and  success  for  thirteen  years,  his  repu- 
tation for  holiness  and  pieiy  being  as  great  as  his  reputation  for  learning. 
In  the  summer  of  1851,  he  asked  to  be  admitted  into  the  Society  of 
Jesus,  and  was  sent  to  make  his  noviceship  at  Naples.  The  first  news 
that  followed  hiw^  from  Ireland  was  the  announcement  of  the  death  of 
his  good  mother.  No  doubt  her  deathbed  was  not  troubled  but  con- 
soled by  her  son's  absence  on  such  an  errand.  Loved  and  esteemed  as 
he  had  been  by  all  around  him,  and  loving  in  return  the  congenial 
society  of  his  fellow-professors,  and  loving,  too,  the  duties  of  his 
position  which  so  precisely  suited  his  tastes  and  his  training,  it  must  have 
t>een  no  common  sacrifice  for  Father  O'Eeilly,  in  his  fortieth  year,  with 
his  character  and  habits  fully  formed,  to  become  a  novice  and  begin 
again,  separating  himself  from  the  great  College  towards  which  hs 
never  ceased  to  feel  a  true  filial  respect  and  affection.  Thirty  yean 
after,  Maynooth  was  well  represented  in  the  throng  that  prayed  witii 
uncovered  heads  at  his  open  grave  in  Glasnevin. 

After  his  novitiate  Father  O'Eeilly  was  appointed  to  teach  theology 
at  the  Jesuit  College  of  St.  Beuno's,  near  St.  Asaph's,  in  North  Wales. 
Betuming  to  Ireland,  he  was,  after  other  employments,  made  the  fint 
Bector  of  the  House  of  Spiritual  Exercises  at  MiUtown  Park,  near 
Dublin,  in  which  house  and  in  which  office  he  died,  having  meanwhile 
been  the  Irish  Provincial  of  the  Order  from  1863  to  1870. 

Father  O'Eeilly  was  chosen  as  his  theologian  by  Cardinal  Cullen 
(then  Archbishop  of  Armagh)  at  the  Synod  of  Thurles,  in  1850;  by 
Dr.  Brown,  Bishop  of  Shrewsbury,  at  the  Synod  of  Oscot ;  and  at  the 
Synod  of  Maynooth  by  Dr.  Furlong,  Bishop  of  Ferns,  his  former  col- 
league as  Professor  of  Theology  at  Maynooth.  When  the  Catholic 
Universiiy  was  established  in  Dublin,  Father  O'Eeilly  was  named  R 
the  chair  of  theology ;  and  the  affection  and  esteem  which  he  could 
not  but  feel  then  for  the  first  Bector  of  the  University,  Dr.  Newman, 
remained  undiminished  till  his  death,  and  on  Dr.  Newman's  part,  as 
we  shall  see  the  same  feelings  have  been  returned  and  have  not  ceased 
with  the  death  for  which  our  hearts  are  in  moiiming.  We  may  add 
here  that,  when  Passaglia  broke  off  so  miserably  in  the  middle  of  a 
brilliant  career,  the  General  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  Father  Beckx, 
thought  of  summoning  Father  O'Beilly  to  Bome  to  replace  him  in  the 
Chair  of  Theology  at  the  Boman  College,  but  circumstances  made 
another  arrangement  expedient ;  and  at  a  conference  held  some  years 
ago  regarding  philosophical  and  theological  studies  in  the  Society, 
Father  O'Beilly  was  chosen  to  represent  all  the  English-speaking 
"Provinces"— Ireland,  England,  Maryland,  and  the  other  divisions 
of  the  United  States. 

To  the  foregoing  practical  tributes  to  Father  G'Beilly's  high  stand- 
ing as  a  theologian  we  may  join  the  written  testimony  of  Dr.  Newman 
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who  in  his  famous  *' Letter  to  the  Duke  oi  Norfolk/^  quoting  one  ol 
his  contributions  to  the  Irish  Monthly,  calls  him  expressly. ''  a  great 
authority"  and  "  one  of  the  first  theologians  of  the  day ;"  and  of  Dr. 
Ward,  so  long  the  learned  zealous  editor  of  the  Dublin  Review j  from 
which  he  has  just  at  last  retired,  who,  in  reviewing  that  "  Letter,"  re- 
marked that  **  it  is  a  great  loss  to  the  Church  that  so  distinguished  a 
theologian  as  Father  0*Keilly  has  published  so  little."  In  January, 
1876,  Dr.  Ward  devoted  a  long  article  to  a  few  of  Father  O'Reilly's 
early  contributions  to  our  pages  "  on  the  Bel|itions  of  the  Church  to 
Society,"  ending  with  the  hope  that  he  might  *'  continue  his  papers 
through  many  successive  numbers  of  the  Irish  Monthly,  so  that, 
when  put  together,  they  might  form  more  than  one  good-sized  volume." 
**  Whatever  (he  adds)  is  written  by  so  able  and  so  solidly  learned  a 
theologian- — one  so  docile  to  the  Church  and  so  fixed  in  the  ancient  theo- 
logical paths — cannot  but  be  of  signal  benefit  to  the  Catholic  reader  in 
these  anxious  and  perilous  times." 

It  is  a  pity  when  real  learning  is  spoiled,  as  it  sometimes  is,  by  the 
petty  weaknesses  of  pedantry  and  vanity.  Father  O'Eeilly  was  far 
above  such  pettiness.  Whilst  he  was,  as  a  competent  writer  states  in 
the  Freeman' 8  Journal,  "confessed  on  all  hands  to  be  one  of  the  fore- 
most theologians  and  canonists  of  his  time ;"  whilst  (to  use  again  the 
words  of  the  same  writer)  "  his  authority  was  looked  up  to  throughout 
all  Ireland,  and  the  most  illustrious  personages  did  not  hesitate  to 
seek  his  opinion  on  points  of  theology  and  sacred  learning:"  he  was 
personally  humble,  simple,  unaffected,  and  so  completely  the  reverse 
of  pedantic  or  ostentatious,  that  it  has  a  grotesque  sound  to  couple 
those  epithets  with  his  name,  even  by  way  of  denial.  He  was  as 
yeady  to  put  forth  his  whole  mind  and  energy  in  answering  a  difficulty 
proposed,  or  in  furnishing  information  sought,  by  a  novice  or  lay- 
brother,  as  if  he  were  lecturing  from  the  chair  of  a  university.  This 
vras  part  of  the  thoroughness  and  truthfulness  of  his  character  which 
impressed  every  oue  who  came  in  contact  with  him.  One  who  knew 
him  well  has  claimed  for  him  a  mind  which  never  gave  to  an  argument 
more  weight  than  it  had  in  itself — a  mind  which  guarded  itself  with 
the  most  rigid  care  against  being  warped  by  any  passion  or  prejudice. 
These  qualities,  added  to  his  large  stores  of  consummately  accurate 
knowledge,  lent  a  sort  of  judicial  weight  to  his  decisions.  "  Yes,  he 
will  be  a  great  loss,"  observed  a  learned  and  upright  judge  from  his 
own  point  of  view — "he  was  a  good  opinion, ^^  And  indeed,  even  in 
questions  of  civil  law,  he  was  no  mean  authority. 

This  very  informal  obituary,  mindful  of  the  principle,  laudari  a  lau- 
dato  viro,  aims  chiefly  at  gathering  together  the  kind  words  and  thoughts 
of  others.  One  whose  name  would  thus  lend  weight  to  his  testimony, 
when  told  that  Father  O'Beilly's  death  was  imminent,  exclaimed: 
'*  This,  indeed,  is  a  year  of  disasters."    He  had  before  his  mind  the 
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loBS  whioh  the  Zrish  Ghuroh  has  recently  sastained  in  the  prematiire 
death  of  Dr.  Oonroy,  Bishop  of  Ardagh,  and  in  the  unexpected  death 
of  Cardinal  Oullen.*  Of  course  the  influence  of  an  unobtrusive  re- 
ligious could  not  be  compared  to  that  exercised  by  such  distinguished 
prelates — one  at  the  dose,  and  the  other  seemingly  at  the  beginning, 
of  a  momentous  ecclesiastical  career.  But  much  of  the  world's  best 
work  is  done  by  hidden  workers ;  and  still  more  so  with  regard  to  the 
work  of  God  in  his  Church. 

Very  many  will  eagerly  confirm  what  one  of  Father  O'Eeilly's 
dosest  friends  wrote  dn  hearing  of  the  death  of  this  ''most  dear 
friend:"  "I  have  never  known  a  more  perfect  character  or  a  more 
blameless  life."  K  that  Hfe  and  that  character  were  fully  known  to 
the  bitterest  enemy  of  the  Church  and  of  the  Order,  to  which  Father 
O'Eeilly  belonged  and  both  of  which  he  loved  and  honoured  with  every 
feeling  of  his  heart  and  every  power  of  his  mind — ^the  enemy  could 
hardly  fail  to  become  a  friend. 

What  other  features  of  this  character  shall  we  try  to  describe  in 
the  short  space  which  remains  to  us?  The  first  of  the  graces  for  which 
the  priest  prays  before  Mass  in  the  Ego  volo  celehrare  is  **  gaudium  cum 
pace."  This  joy  and  peace  were  given  in  ample  measure  to  the  pure- 
minded  and  large-hearted  man  for  whose  memory  we  axe  striving  to 
inspire  our  readers  with  some  of  the  affection  and  veneration  which 

*  The  Irish  Mokthlt  will  be  pardoned  for  noting  with  pride  a  link  which  would 
not  be  Bospected  to  exist  between  these  great  names  and  the  sabject  of  these  pages — 
namely,  their  kind  serrioes  to  this  Magazine.  The  Cardinal  himself  bestowed  on  it  a 
more  substantial  proof  of  fayour  than  any  benefactor  has  yet  done — except,  indeed, 
one,  an  Irish  nobleman  who  wiU  not,  we  hope  and  pray,  afford  a  similjir  opportonity 
of  expressing  our  gratitude  more  freely  until  many  a  year  shall  hare  been  added  to  a 
life  of  great  private  goodness  and  of  great  public  utUity.  When  a  contribution  X 
another  sort  was  requested  from  the  yery  graceful  pen  which  prefixed  to  Miss  Clara 
MulhoUand's  translation  of  the  "  Mystical  Flora"  of  St.  Francis  de  Sales  an  Introduc- 
tion almost  worthy  of  St.  Francis  himself,  Dr.  Conroy  replied  in  a  letter  which  now 
lies  before  us  in  his  exquisitely  neat  handwriting :  "  It  will  giye  me  great  pleasure  to 
help  the  I.  M.  in  the  way  you  suggest,  but  for  the  present  my  hands  are  full."  Full, 
indeed,  they  were  to  the  end.  As  for  Father  O'Beilly,  besides  his  own  yaluaUe  Berie0 
of  articles,  he  was,  from  the  first,  our  kind,  yigilant,  and  most  tolerant  censor,  reading 
every  line  of  our  proof-sheets  month  by  month,  from  July,  1873,  up  to  this  present 
month  of  his  death. 

This  is  the  only  place  where  we  can  mention  the  irksome  labours  Father  OIBeilly 
underwent,  not  only  as  a  general  referee  on  professional  subjects,  but  as  the  official  or 
un- official  revisor  of  a  great  many  books,  large  and  small,  published  for  the  last  thirty 
years  in  England  and  Ireland^  Dr.  Mac  Carthy,  Bishop  of  Kerry,  Dr.  Walsh,  Yioe- 
Fresident  of  Maynooth,  the  late  Dean  O'Kane  of  the  same  college,  the  Bey.  Geoige 
Crolly — whose  recent  death  was  another  grievous  loss  to  the  Irish  Church— these 
learned  men  and  others  gratefully  acknowledge  their  obligations  to  Father  CB^y  in 
the  prefaces  to  yarious  works.  But  many  books  less  worthy  of  such  care  cost  him 
much  more  trouble,  which  he  always  went  through  oonsoientiouBly  and  with  great 
considerateness  for  the  feelings  of  "  the  author." 
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we  Q«n  never  cease  to  feel  for  it.  His  perfect  eyennes  of  temper  and 
sweetness  of  disposition  came  not  &om  nature  alone  but  chiefly  from 
grace.  The  seriousness,  gravity,  and  solidity  of  his  character  lent  a 
charm  to  that  honest,  hearty  laugh  which  shall  never  be  heard  again. 
There  is  much  truth  in  what  Eochof oucaud  says :  "True  gentleness 
can  only  be  found  in  those  who  possess  a  certain  firmness."  This 
union  of  strength  and  sweetness  we  claim  for  Father  Edmund  O'Reilly; 
and  we  daim  for  hiin  also  the  perfection  which  St.  James  almost  defies 
a  human  being  to  acquire :  *'  K  any  man  offend  not  in  word,  the  same 
is  a  perfect  man."  "  His  truthfulness,"  writes  one  who  lived  in  dose 
communication  with  him  for  years,  "  was  such  that  I  am  sure  he  never 
spoke  a  word  which  was  even  slightly  an  exaggerated  expression  of 
his  mind."  We  tKinV  that  we  are  speaking  with  his  own  strictness 
and  accuracy  when  we  add  that  he  was  so  charitable  in  conversation 
as  never  to  hurt,  even  slightly,  the  f  eeUngs  of  others. 

For  charity  of  another  kind  he  was  a  proverb.  He  could  not  refuse 
the  poor.  He  would  not  allow  considerate  porters  to  screen  him  from 
unworthy  applicants ;  the  poor  creatures  should  at  least  tell  their  story 
to  himself,  and  they  never  told  in  vain.  Not  through  weakness  or 
foolishness,  however  amiable,  but  on  principle  he  was  ingenious  in 
framing  excuses  for  petitioners  whom  some  might  be  ready  to  denounoe 
as  impostors.  It  was  characteristic  that,  the  day  before  his  death,  he 
took  the  part  of  some  poor  person  whom  a  reference  to  Them's  Diredky 
seemed  to  convict  of  a  "  wrong  address."  As  a  branch  of  this  charity 
to  the  poor,  he  was  generous  in  remunerating  the  hired  services  ren- 
dered to  him.  Kind  and  judicious  outlay  of  this  sort  may  be  made  to 
have  some  of  the  merit  of  alms-giving. 

Nothing  could  exceed  his  devotedness  to  the  Church,  the  serenity 
of  his  faith,  his  deep  and  solid  piety,  his  exactness  and  fidelity  in 
everything  pertaining  to  the  duties  of  the  priesthood.  He  it  was  with 
whom  the  saintly  Primate,  Dr.  Dixon,  while  a  Maynooth  professor, 
recited  the  Divine  Office  every  day  for  years ;  and  with  equal  care  and 
perfection  he  discharged  this  blessed  daily  burden  of  prayer  till  within 
a  day  or  two  of  his  death.  The  same  faithfulness,  serious  but  never 
scrupulous,  this  wise  and  holy  man  brought  to  bear  upon  every  tittle 
of  his  obligations,  and  more  than  his  obligations,  as  a  Jesuit,  a  priest, 
and  a  christian.  Me  homo  perfecit  omnia  qua  loeutus  est  ei  Dew,  What- 
ever came  to  him  in  any  form  as  God's  good  pleasure,  that  he  did  at 
once,  and  did  it  thoroughly  and  perfectly.    Perfecit  omnia. 

Before  closing  this  hurried  filial  tribute,  let  us  again  dte  the  most 
illustrious  of  the  witnesses  we  have  brought  forward.  We  trust  it 
will  not  be  considered  an  evil  return  for  great  kindness  and  condes- 
cension if,  without  troubling  Dr.  Newman  further  by  asking  his  leave, 
we  venture  to  quote  a  few  words  from  a  letter  we  have  received  from 
him  while  these  last  pages  are  going  through  the  press.    Writing 
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from  the  Oratory  at  Edgbaston,  on  the  16th  of  NoTembor,  ha  speaks 
of  the  deoeased  Father  as  "  one  whom  he  sincerely  reverb  and  loved,  ^^ 
and  he  adds : — ''  He  has  gone  to  his  reward,  and  all  who  kneitJiim  must 
have  followed  him  on  his  journey  with  thoughts  full  of  thaaiipgiTing 
and  gladness  for  what  Ood  made  him/'  The  same  high  estnlte  of 
Father  O'Eeilly's  character  Dr.  Newman  has  conveyed  more  fully  bi  a 
letter  addressed  still  later  to  a  friend  dear  to  them  both,  who  ha& 
allowed  us  to  take  fr«m  it  these  simple  and  beautiful  words  : — 

"I  can't  help  writing  a  line  to  you,  to  condole  with  y6u  on  the 
death  of  dear  Father  O'Eeilly,  who,  I  know,  was  a  great  friend  of 
yours,  ^e  was  a  man  who  impressed  all  who  came  near  him  with  his 
great  and  high  excellence — his  simple  detachment  from  all  things 
k^here ;  his  habit  of  doing  his  duties,  whatever  they  were,  with  all  his 
might ;  his  largeness  of  soul,  and  his  sweetness  and  gentleness  in  his 
Intercourse  with  others.  I  have  not  seen  him  for  twenty  years,  but 
hie  image  has  been  fixed  in  my  memory.  To  you  who  knew  him  well, 
this  is  a  poor  portion  of  what  could  be  said  in  his  praise ;  but  you 
won't  be  unwilling  to  take  what  I  have  to  give,  such  as  it  is." 

When  death,  not  without  full  warning,  came  near,  Father  O'Reilly 
was  not  only  resigned  but  cheerful,  and  even  playful  and  gay.  Of  his 
dying  moments  many  touching  and  edifying  things  might  be  told  if 
tluKe  were  time.  He  was  perfectly  master  of  his  faculties  till  his  soul 
leu  the  body.  Three  minutes  before  the  end,  he  raised  his  crucifix  to 
his  lips  and  kissed  it  twice  devoutly,  and  raised  his  eyes  upward  in 
praj^.-  flis  last  breath  was  a  prayer.  He  died  as  he  had  lived,  full 
of  faith  |ind  hope  and  charity.  May  he  rest  in  peace,  and  may  our 
last  end  be  like  his ! 


END   OF  VOLXTME   THE   SIXTH, 


^>^ 


Fiintod  by  M.  H.  QUI  &  Son,  M  Upper  Sa<^TiUc-«treet«  Dublin. 
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